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^ned ; with the additional advantage of discipline and 
inn. m j one. institution <£0 Bond Street male as well as female 
nurses and rubbers may be had, and in Great Marylebone Street a 
male nurses (temperance) co-operation has opened an office. Among 
the conditions of this new society a course of three years’ training 
must precede membership; total abstinence is obligatory, and a 
preference is given to married men with families. No doubt there 
are other institutions for male nurses , 5 but they toiust be few and far 
between, for we rarely hear of a male nurse' being in attendance 
where’ lie might wi% propriety be installed. In New York a great 
movement is going ott in this direction notwithstanding opposition and 
clamour. If therefore it*ever became as easy to send out a male 
nurse as a female, a motherly married nurse? (if such a thing exists), 
or unmarried middle-aged woman (if there, is one); in place of the 
young and flighty, many of the present difficulties, dangers, and 
anomalies would be-overcoifte^ and the ijew profession as a profession 
would take a more dignified place in public estimation. 

Passing from domestic difficulties we; must ,n,ow review difficulties 
of another sort—those which spring in the very nature of things from 
the, traiiiing and medical education given to nurses in these advanced 
days. , ' 

We have only to look over the following course of studies, which, 
is a fair example of the curriculum adopted at most of our'London 
hospitals, to realise tllat a nurse leaves the hospital of her apprentice¬ 
ship stored .. r ith a considerable amount of medical knowledge. 


The lectures on anatomy an.*, surgery are delivered by the Demonstrator of 
Anatomy during the mouths of March, 5fpril, and ilny. There is a written 
examination, which lady pupils must, attend, at the end of the course. The 
following is the syllabus : 

* (i.) The skeleton and the anatomy of the limbs. 

, (ii.) Simple fractures, and the principles of treatment. * 

(iii.) Anatomy of the joints- ■> Ifip disease. 

<iv.) The spinal column, its injuries add diseases. 

(v.) Head injuries and the principles pf treatment. 

(vi.) Treatment jrounda. ( Antiseptic dressings. 

(vii.) UfcmoSrhage and its treatment.* 

(via.) Minor surgical operations. 

, (ix.) Tumours, &c. J *» f 

-* , 

The leetures on physiology and medicine are delivered by the Demonstrator 
of Biology during (the months of June, July, an£ August. There is a written 
examination, which lady pupils must attend, at ,tlie end of the course. The 
following is the syllabus: i . 

(i.) Pood: its digestion and absorption. 

(ii.) The diseases of the aSmlntary canal. * 

• (iii. and iv.) The lungs arid respiration. Diseases of the respiratory organs. 

(v.) The heart and heart disease. 

(vi.) The urine and diseases of the kidney. 

(viii) The skin and cutadhous diseases. 
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(viii.) Contagious diseases. : ; 

(ix. and x.) The nervous system; nervousdiseasos and elei.... 

(xi.) Diet; clothing: ventilation. c » 

Baring the months of December, January, and February, the,lady pupils are 
taught, tilt; elements of pharmacy and dispmwDg, in tlif? dispensary of the hospital, 
by the Head I)t:? 2 nser. The course iqoludes a series of lessons upon, the sources, 
properties, and’ases qf various drugs, with practical instruction in the preparation 
. of mixtures, pills, and powder* There Is a written and practical examination, 
which lady pupils must attend, at ti^ end of the course. * 

4* , ■ 

If they fail to pass their examinations they are required.to go 
through the course again. Thus by living on the spot, surrounded by 
doctors, watching the progress o£ cases till they are ‘ relieved by art 
or released by death; ’ by living, in fact, in the midst of object lessons, 
day and night, over a'prolonged perio<|, and further by attending such 
lectures, the modem nur3e enjoys advantages that many fully fledged 
doctors might envy. For those who intend* to remain permanent 
staff sisters, or to become hospital matrorfe ift fftture, the more 
advanced*studies might advantageously b$ pursued, but? all being 
trained alike, it is not altogether surprising that a little •confusion 
jirises* occasionally in the highly trained nurses mind as to her ulti¬ 
mate position incegfurd to the patient and doctor. % When once .slip 
is launched on the world she is often called to attend people who can 
• ill afford the fee ragging from two to three guineas a Veek exclusive of 
Extras. This in addition to the doctor’s fees^falls heavily on those 
whose means are small and # whose families aie* large. With a nurse 
on the spot who calf criticise the treatment,.and who is oflly too proud 
to air her own medical knowledge, it ip /juiokfy felt that the doctor’s 
visits may be curtailed, and wijjh the undermining of^pis authority, 
and the gradual assumption of responsibility on her* part, friction 
between the two is not unlikely to follow. That it*does follow is not 
unknown behind the scenes of medical life, for nurses have occasion¬ 
ally been dismissed for assuming they were in charge of trhe*case, 
instead of being in charge o£ the doctor’s patient, f haye known more 
than one nurse utterly ignore the doctor’s orders Vith regard to diet, 
oij the ground that he was trenohiiqg on l*r province. * *Oh, we 
never consult the doctor abolit diet,’said*a nurse ^n my hearing one . 
day to the lady’s maid of the patient; * # ^e always attend to that 
ourseltes !’ • The case was one turning # entirely oi^ diet, and was 
exercising the minds of several of the leading consultants gflxtndon. 

Another I knew of refcfted to give the morphia prescribed by the 
doctor, saying * slje alwa^b threw it away, aftd gavipmilk and water 
instead, which did just as well! ’ • 

Dr. Charles West in fiis book *rSfers to Sir William Gull’s cele¬ 
brated saying to the Queen after the Prince?of Wales’s recovery from 
typhoid fever. * 


The Practice of Medicine. 



itunstoi a mom si 

‘Madam [bo jsoid], HisBoyal Highness has boon nursed as well as if he had 
boon in a hos^ta^’ speeeb. [continues Dr. "Wipst} points out the weak points 
of many of the nursmg';^ The nufa ont «T the hospital is under no 

discipline. i* a .sb*t;of free lane?, engaged in combating disease together with 
the doctor, but by no rae&ng always subjjpct.to his direction. A sentry told off to 
a certain post must remain there, and do ttnq^tetionafely as he has been ordered. 
The nurse ttiib often feels herself under no'such obligation. She not only passes 
her own judgment <jn thejdocto^s orders, but too oft|n critical* them to the family, 
as I remember in a case under the care of one of our most distinguished surgeons, 
and an qjfioeTof one of our larges^hospitals. *'JPhe nyese? said to the family with 
reference to some of his directions, * Oh, these are ol(f-atyle ways; we have done 
away with all of them, and do quite different now.’ • 

Conceit is their beset tangain. , . . Sometimes the nurse has a favourite doctor, 
and disparages the one in attendance. . . % Ndt infrequently, too, they are what, 
if they were of the opposite sex>vp* should call masterful, and without sufficient 
reason exclude tjje wife or the children from the sicliSrBqpi without making up for 
it by any special personal interest in%he patient. . . . I remember* once assisting 
« peeress, whose daughter, of still higher rank than she, wgs dangerously ill, to 
wash the medicine and wine glasses on the sick-room table, because the nurse 
considered it au offiCo bineAh her. • * : * 

These remarks coming from an? experienced London physician, 
«ujd whiclf I have inserted h%re after writing This article, go far to" 
confirm jny own View'S, and those of many others, that the,modern 
twrle is too often^Sbove her position everwin great housed, anti in more 
humble hor&es is out of harmony with her surroundings. * 

One of the objections raised to th*e lygh training of male nurses in 
the New York Hospitq} is the fear that men will make it a stepping 
stone to medical practice, legal or otherwise. The Hue of demarcation 
between the certificated male nurse, after two or possibly thsee years’ 
hospital training* and the‘qualified doctor ie so slight that boundaries 
can easily be #verstepped. A little further study, a few examinations 
to pass, and the portals are opened to an inferior class of men. Similar 
objections might *apply equally to women nurses, but for the more 
serioqs 'barrier existing between the certificated nurse and the fully 
qualified female 3}.I). It is nq Uiin line of demarcation here, for it 
would be an impo&jble drop for a womaif accustomed to the excite¬ 
ment of hospital life.with* house surgeons* house physicians, students, 
flirtations, and*prospective marriages, to enter the gates of the 
• female school medicine, and wall! the wards of a hospital managed 
solely by women ;*and this she would have, to do before she couljl pass 
into the world rf*fully qualified doctor. Still, failing the legal right 
to practise? there # remqins the right to notse* with the delightful fact 
that the two things axe easily fused togethe/ in the public-mind, the 
result being a /Md overrun with medical wome*+\egal and semi¬ 
legal. Hie legally qualified mi^ht^with some reason take exception 
to the encroachments ofjdiis army of medical illegals treading on 
their heels, but the only corqplaint we hear of on tlie part of the lady 
doctors is the difficulty they find in getting modem trained nurses 
to act under, them at all! • 
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At the present moment a curious and interesting!,^discussion is 
going on in one of the nursing journals pleaded * The j^etjire of the 
Private Nurse,’ the correspondents trying to find reason ydie waning 
popularity of the trained nurse. Samples of Jbad conduct are given. 
One nurse refuses to lift a patient who is very ill, saying ‘ she was not 
trained for that vvork.’ Another hung the tubing of a douche can on 
the nail on which hung jwlarge crucifix. She was made to, remove it, 
but next day hung adfcl^rmometer in the same place. 

A still more gra we* aspect is to be found in the advertisements 
which hold out as an attraction to young men that ‘ Sister ’ or ‘ Nurse ’ 
So-and-so is the masseuse at^uch an establishment. Behind all this 
lies a question which can only b$ dealt with by the police, and which 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon here. # 

Looking«at the question o.f moderft nursing from the more moral 1 
point of view, we £nd the district and rural poor well provided with 
good and faithful nurses, through the dQfte$n’s # Jubilee Fund and 
various public and private charities, and for the rich there^are plenty 
of good nurses to be had‘;,but* therq is still the large middle class 
unprgvided for, an^Vho fifid the groufid cut from under ?beir feet. 
They»can no longer get a nurse for teneshillings or a^guinea a week 
as formerly, and cafinot afFerd nor provide the requirements for 
nurse & la mode, ^The charges, being universally ^ie same for the 
simplest as for tbfe most complicated case, the.cost of ordinary and 
prolonged nursing, especially where tw r o are rftquired, falls, as I have 
already said, heavily on the*family. Many persons, mojelbver, object 
to the seftse of superiority exercised by thehujse over them. I heard 
of one other day in a modest establishment who entertained her 
youthful patient with an accoufit of her doings in the*tiunting field, 
adding that she always had a groom behind her. 

‘ Did your mother keep a parlourmaid*? ’ asked the child simply. 

‘ Oh no, dear,’ she replied ; ‘ my father kept a butler! ’ . * 

At a conference lately held at Stafford House, under the auspices? 
of the ‘ Council of County Nursing Associations,’ gome tif the speakers* 
maintained that some womdh were efficient nurses from the beginning, 
others became efficient witji experitence 4 £nd otfierS were hopeless 
from the first. One of the questions under discussion was the 1 
minimum j^nount of training required, aiftM believe it was generally 
agreed that one year’s training and six months’ district worl^ as with 
the Queen’s Jubilee nurse|* would suffice, *. 9 • 

In th£ Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore (the finest and most 
perfect hospitaWfc the world), the full term for the training of nurses 
is two years. They are all taught invalid cookery, and are thus 
• qualified for every kind of nursing even iq the most out-of-the-way 
parts of the earth. In America generally two years’ training is the 

\ maximum. In Sweden it ip the same, and in Copenhagen the mini¬ 
mum for private nursing is one year.* 
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Surely for a guinea a week an intelligent woman after a minimum 
trainmg, wkicii I <k> not profess to decide, ought to understand the 
hygiene.of the sick-room, know how to carry out the instructions of 
the doctor, how to make the bed? keep the room clean if necessary, 
adapt herself to the household, and ‘render strict obedience under a 
sense of' duty aqd in /imple good faith. In talking this matter over 
the ether day with one <?f our most eminent surgeons, he stated his 
belief that any woman of gdod intelligence sSpuld soon be taught all 
that it Was necessary for her to know. in the sick-room. If she has 
not intelligence (which includes tact) and lacks natural sympathy 
and tenderness, no amount of hospital training will endow her with 
these qualities. It may be ^pleaded that we should be opening the 
doors of this*new profession £o a lower class of women altogether, 
and that the main object of the higher training is to raise the 
standard. Now, in every c^ass there pxe good, bad, and indifferent to be 
found—even in fhe txigher class, as I hate shown- -and in making the 
suggestions less medical training, for*a humbler class it is quite 
possible that many of the difficulties I, haves ventured to indicate 
might be overconte through^ the wider difference in class between 
Ujorse and patfenfc In any case, what we want is to fill the immense 
gap that exists between the humble celibate of Roman Catholicism 
and the accomplished, and often flippant, woman^ of modern times. 
That the public shSuJd be able to define the status of the nurs6 
should be no difficulty %n these days of Registration, badges, institu¬ 
tions, and oi^anisation gqperally. • 

For complicated abtlomiugd and brain operations, and for typhoid 
fever, the highly skilled nurse will always be necessary, and for the 
rich she can always be obtained; 'but beyond this we should make 
arf effort to satisfy the requirements of those who neither need nor 
desire the presence of an expensive highly trained nurse any more 
than they need or desire the dail^r visits of a first-class consultant. 

Eliza Priestley. 
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THE* BURIAL SERVICE 

• "■ * 

What is continuity ? What constitutes the continuity of anyfamihar 
object ? Putting aside “all question of atoms and wh&t-no magnify¬ 
ing pdWer cfin slfow us, a material object may be said to be ‘ continu¬ 
ous,’ so long as tlfe extension and connection of it" structure persist 
uninterrupted, and while it remains distinguishable bn all sides from 
adjacent objects—in a word, sq long as its internal and external 
relations continue essentially vmchanged. * 

The continuity of a moral entity— e.rj. a scientific society—may 
similarly }>e estimated by the persistence of its inturrflil ancf external 
relation^; by its rpembers remaining always devoted t.o the same 
. objects. If the governing body of an orthodox * medical society 
changed it into one devoted fo the promotion of homceopathy, such a 
society could not be called with justice ‘ continuous.’ But the ‘ conti¬ 
nuity 5 which we now find’most frequently discussed Vs continuity 
between. *the Established Church of oipywr day and the Church as 
existing«in England when ’Henry the Eighth began to^eign. 

Such continuity is loudly asserted by some worthy* and excellent 
persons, while by others, no less excellent and worthy, it is entirely 
denied. • . * ' , . 

• a 

It appeal's to us that this question of continuity must be judged 
in the same way as we judge about*the continuity*of other entities, 
material or moral; namely, by examining, the permanence of its 
internal and external relations. * » * . * * 

We propose to confine ourselvps, in this article!? to a*i examination 
of only one of the Established Church’s internal relations—its relation 
to and amongst its own members with respect to w^at concerns‘the 
ritual of the dead, whic-Ji in that Church* consists only of # the burial 
service. * • • 

Our endeavour will bet to test this question in the cold, dry light 
afforded by cleai*lnd indisputable facts only. 

For this purposq we diust see what was the nature ©f the change 
* in this respect which took place at the Reformation. Before that 
event, the ritual, like the Mass, varied iftore or less according to the 
Vuses of Salisbury, York, &c.,»as these then differed more or less from 
diocese to diocese throughout Western Europe. But the differ- 
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enceB which existed between them, anil between them and the Roman 
nee, were so unimportant $iat for praeticM purposes they might be 
altogether disregarded. • 1 " L:;, 

Nevertheless, though it will.be convenient to take the present 
Roman ritual as a type, because it is an existing, living ritual, as t,W 
starting point of our examination, we will neverthelesg indicate the main 
poiqjbs in which bur ple-Reformation usages differed from it. Probably 
the Ihjpxan rite of the sixteenth cenfcusy wa^ more like those usages, 
and has since been simplified. *« 

We are the inore t disposed to set out in this manner because there 
are very many educated persons who hf ve no knowledge of, but may 
like to know, whaff the Roropn ritual respecting the departed really is. 

The liturgical services of the Church ofdtome are (as were those 
of the English Church before? the Reformation) : £1) Mass, and (2), 
the ‘ Office ’ or Bftviarv service. The latter consists of Mattins and 
Lauds, Prime, Tieiwe,* S*x+,, None* Vegpers, and Compline. They 
constitute the ‘canonical hours,’ which every priest is bound to recite 
daily. Resides these, tllere are tlie various rites of Baptism, Con¬ 
firmation, Marriage, Burial, %c. It is nfitli tfie^Iurial Service.we are 
now principally concerned.* Nevertheless, as there is a special 
llreviary Service, or ‘Office.’ for the Dead, as \M1 as*a special Mass 
for the Dead, we feel that to oinit.all notice of*them here Ivoukl be 
to give a very inadequate notion of the Roman, and pre-Reformation 
English, ritual with Respect to the departed. For the Office and 
Mass real 1 Worm parts of a full funeral service, though, of course, not 
of the Burial Service., * * 

• • ^ 9 

The Office for the Dean consists of Vespers, Mattins, and Lauds 
only, ’the otTTer ‘ hours ’ not taking 'represented in it. In funeihls 
splemnly performed,.'Mattins and Lauds, which constitute what is called 
the I>jrge, 4 are sung in ehurch in. the presence of the corpse and 
mourners, before Mass. Only after Mass has been finished is the 
corpse carried to* the grave. . • 

The Vesp*ers for the Dead, which a& sung or recited on the eve 
of the funeral, consist pi the 114th; 119th, 120th, 129th, and 137th 
Psalms, with ahtiphous'suug before and after each, while at the end 
of each Psaltn.is sung (instead of ‘ Glory be to the Father’ &c.) 
‘ Eternal rest^ive to tllAn, 0 Lord, and may perpetual light shine 
upon them.’ Then, aftef another antiphon, follows th e. Magnificat, 
‘ My soufdoth magnify the Lord,’the Ityer nosier, and the following 
responses: 

Eternal rest give to them,*0 Lord, 

And may perpetual light shine ufon^them. 

From tlie gates of hell • 

Deliver their souls, 0 Lord.* 

May they rest in peace. 

Amen. » 
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O Lord, hear my prayer. 

Let my cry come to thee. • 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

■ - Let ns pray. ■ 

Lord, we pray Thee to absolve the* soul of Thy servant-, who hath died 

unto the world'that he may live unto Thee. And whereinsoever while he walked 
among* men he transgressed through the weakness of the fiedh, do Thou iy the 
exceeding tenderness of TJJiy^mercjy forgive and put'away. Through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Whe liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen. 

Mattins, which form the first part of the Dirge, consist of three 
divisions, each of which is called*a Noctiym. A'll* three of these, or 
only one, may be sujgf as desired. The Mattins b%gin with the 
following words, forming^what is called the Invitatory : 

‘The King unto whom all live, O come let us adore.’ 

To this immediately succeeds’the \ Vehite, epultemus Domino, 1 
* O come, let us sing unto the Lord.’ After each verse of the Venite, 
the whole, or only the latter phrase, of the Invitatory is alternately 
repeated. The last yerse, iAstead of befng, as in t)ie ordinary office, 
‘ Glory be to the Father,’ &c., is made up of tfie wgrd# before ci^ed, 
and which’repeatedl./ recur, ‘‘Eternal rest give to them, O Lord, an5 
let perpetual light sliine upon tbym.’ . 

m The first Noetufn is composed of the 5th, 6th, and 7th Psalms, with 
antiphons, the Pater nosier, and three lessons tbken from the 7th and 
10th chapters of the; Book o# Job ; certain responses being said after 
each. Tlfus, for example, after the second Eesgon is said : 

Thou V 4 J 10 didst raise up Lazarue-foBtid from the grave. Thou, 0 Lord, give 
them rest and a place of forgiveness. * . m 

Who art to come to judge the living and the dead, and the world by fire, £o 
Thou, O Lord, give them rest and a place of forgiveness. 

• . • • 

The second Nocturn consists of the 22nd, 24th, and 2Gth Psalms, 
with antiphons, the Pater noster, anti-three lessons? from the 13th, 
and 14th of Job with responses. m • * 

The third Nocturn contaihs the,39th, 40tl^ anti 41st I’salftis, with 
antiphons, the Pater noster, and three legsons from *t^e 17th, # l9th 
and 10th of Job with responses. , * 

Layds is jnade up, first, of the following Psalms and canticle, with 
antiphons ; namely, the 50th, 64th, 62nd, ibid 66th Psalms, the .Song 
of Hezekiah (Isaiah xxxviii.},*and the 148th, 149th, and 150t1i Psalms. 
After these *come the word#: 

I heard a voice fAm Heaven saying unto me: • 

‘ Blessed are the deacj which die in th* Lard.’ 

‘And the following antiphon : 

\ I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth wid believeth in Me shall never die. 
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Then comes the Benedictus, or the canticle of Zachary, * Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel.’* 

After which the jnst cited antiphon is repeated, then the Pater 
noeter, while the collect, already«given at the end of Vespers, con¬ 
cludes the Dirge; . 

The High Mass, which follows next in solemn funerals, differs 
from* Masses which are not for the departed,*in the following respects: 

Th# vestments worn by .the PrieStf Deqpoi?, and Subdeacon are 
black, ornamented with white or gold, and inceftise is not used before 
the offertory. t * 

The Psalm Judica is riot said, and the Introit is a prayer for 
eternal rest. The‘following is the collect : 

O God, wholb property it is evgr to have mercy* and to spare, we humbly 

beseech Thee, on behalf of Thy servant -, whom Thou hast tb-da^ summoned out 

of this world, that Thftu wouldst not deliver him into the bands of the enemy, nor 
forget him for ever^but^ crapm&nd him to be received by holy angels to the region 
of Paradise, that, forasmuch as in *fhee he hoped and believed, he may not sutler 
the pains ofliell but possess eternal joys. ^Through, &c. • 

• • • 

• The Epistle 1 from the* 4th chapter, 12 — 1 7 verses, of 1 Thes- 

salopiani?, whiah ig followed by a special Gradual and Tract (praying 
for all the faithful departed) and the weW-known’sequence ‘ Dies ires, 
dies ilia .’ . , 9 * 

The Gospel is from St. John, chapter xi., 21-27 verses. Th<j 
offertory is as follows • # 

O Lord Jesbs Christ, King of Gloiy, deliver t£e souls of all the faithful departed 
from the pains of Jiell and fij>m the deep abyss; deliver them from tht> mouth of 
the lion, that hell may not swallov? them ujj, and they may not full into darkness, 
but may the holy standard-bearer Michael bring them into the holy light, which 
Thou didst pronfis<*of old to Abraham and his seed. We offer to thee, O Lord, 
sacrifices and prayersP: do Thou receive them in behalf of those souls whom we 
commemorate,this dav. Grant^them, O Lord, to pass from death to life; which 
thou didst promise of old to Abraham and his seed. 

Immediately before the Preface tlae following prayer is said 
privately : t # • , 

• ® # * 

Be merciful, we seech Thee, O Lord, to f the soul of Thy servant --, Jbr 

which Ve oftfer T|jee the sacrifice of prai&s, humbly beseeching Tby majesty that, 
by these offices of pltms expiajiqn, it may be found worthy to arrive at everlasting 
rest*. • • 

• • * 

No change is jnade in the Canon of the Mhss, bjot the Agnus Pei is 
thus modified: First there is twice repeated • 

Lamb of God, who takeBt yvay the sins of the world, gnfeathem reBt; 

and then once more with the w<&d*‘ eternal ’ placed before ‘ rest/ 

Immediately after he*has received Holy Communion the priest 
says: 

1 On All Souls’ Day the Epfetle is from 1 Corinthians xi. 51-57. 
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May light shine upon them, 0 Lord, with Thy saints for ever, because Thou 
art merciful. Eternal rest give tg them, O Lojd, and may perpetual light shine 
upon them, with Jhy saints. Because Thou art merciful. V ' ; 


The Post-Communion prayer is.then sung, a? follows: 

Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that the soul of Thy servant——, 
which has to-day departed from this world, being purified by this sacrifice and 
delivered from Bins, may receive pardon and everlasting fast. * , 

Finally, instead oT $!*e ‘ jte*Mism esb* and the blessing, the priest 
onee more prays ‘ M§y they rest in peace,’ &c., and the Mass ends. 
Then follow the ‘ absolutions.’ • 

The priest and assistants? with the processional cross and lights, 
come down from the altar to the coffin?when the ‘ I/ibera’ is said, 

‘ Deliver me, O Lord/'c'cc., as given below, 2 under th# title of ‘ the 
Respofisory ’*in file Burial Service. 

Afterwards tlie two first wortjs of the pater nosier are said, and 
while it is continued silently, the priest walkb tidied round the coffin 
incensing and sprinkling it* fhen the Tjords : ‘ Lead ns not into 
temptation,’ ‘ But deliver us*from evil ‘^ire repeated aloud. • Immedi¬ 
ately ‘afterwards the priest says the following prayer: . * 

* • ® q * 

Absolve^ we tbeseecl* thee, O Lord, the soul of thy servant-from Cve*v 

bond of fiin; that, risipg again in the glory of Thy resurrection, he may enjoy a 
new life amongst Thy saints and elect* through, ,Vc. • 

0 Gran* him eternal*rest, 0 Lordf 

And let perpetual light sliine upon hiip. 

May ho rest in peace. * * 

Amen, # * 

• js • * • 

Masses for the dead may b$.and mostly are said, not only on the 
day of burial, but subsequently, especially on the 3rd^7th, afid 30th 
days after burial, while private masses may be saiij *for the repose^of 
the soul of a deceased person, every day indefinitely. 


The Bert An Service 

• • 

The following is a translation of tlie Latin ritual for the interment 
o£ a corpse, i.e. the Roman Burial*Service: ,• t . 

The Priest,,meeting the corpse'at theecntrance^o the cemetery t %prinklintp it with < 
Holy Water, says : • 

If tjiou shqjt observe iniquities, O Lord, Lord, who shall eqdure it ? * 

lie then recites the 129th Psalm (jDe profiAdis) and the fiOtb ( Miserere mei, 
JDeus). " • t a * 

Having altered the, church tHe following responsory is said: 

Come to his assistance, all ye saints of God, meet him, ye angels of the Lord, 
receiving his soul arid presenting it in the sight of the Most High. 

May ChriBt receive,thee foho hath waited thee, and may the angels conduct 
thee into Abraham’s bosom. 

Receiving his soul, &c. 

Eternal rest give to him, O Lord. 


’ P. 43. . 
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: And may perpetual light diin^ upon him. 
Presenting it in the right, of the Ij&rd. < 
I am the ftfluxrectipn and the life, &e. 

Our Father (silently, and then aloud) ; ■ 
And lead us not into temptation, * 

But deliver us from evil. 

From the gate of hell 
deliver his sou?, () Lord. 

Mag he rest in peace. 

Amen. 


G 1 jord, hear my prayer. 

And let my cry coma unto Thee. 
The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spifit. t 


43 


• Let us pray. * s 0 

Absolve, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the soul of. Thy servant !rom evbry bond 
of sin; that rising a$iin in the glory of Thy resurrection he may enjoy a new life, 
amongst Thy saint* aryl elgct* through, t V*c. . 

Enter not into judgment with Thy son ant, O Lord, because no man shall be 
justified in ’thy sight, except Thou grant him the remission of all his sins. There¬ 
fore we boSeeeh Thee not: to let th#‘sentence ofT£hy judgment fall heavy upon him 
wlio is recommended A .0 Tjiee by the true supplication of Christian faith; but may 
he deservb, by Tsfay assisting grac#, to escape the sentence of oondeinnatihn, who 
Whilst he lived was marked with the sign of*> the Holy* Trinity, who livest and 
reignest world without end. Amen. 0 ' "* 


The Itesponmry. 

, * * 

Deliver tii^ O Lord, from eternal death, in that dreadfpl day when the heavens 
arid the earth shall be movedf when Thou shalt come to judge the wsorld by fire. 

I tremble and do fear for^lie'-AeCutiiiv to be, aud Thy wrath to come, when the 
heavens and tInearth are to be moved. * 

That day is Aluj day of anger, of calamity, and of misery, a great day and very 
bitter, when Thou sh«lt come to judge the world by fire. 

Grant him eternal rest, O Lord, and may perpetual light shine upon him. 
Tbdfvor me,, O Ldrd, from eternal deatL in that dreadful day when the heavens 
and the earth are t o be moved, when Jliou shalt come to judge the world by fire. 
Lord have njerejiupon us. * 

Christ have mercy'upon ys. 

Lord*h#ve mercy upon ys. 

Our Father. * • * 

And lead us <iot into temptation. 

But, deliver us from evil. • . 

From the gatjk of hell 
Deliver his soul, 0‘Lord. 

May he rest inqjeace* 

Amen. 

O Lord bear my prayer. 

And let my cry come befd-e Thee. 

The Lord be with you. “ * 

And with thy spirit. • 

*Let us pray. . 

O God, whose property it is, &c f * 

(The collect of theMasa before given, ante, p. 41.) 
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Then the corpse is carried to the prove, and truths meantime is said : 

May the angel* lead thee into* Paradise, mjy the martyrs revive thee at 
thy coming, and bring thee into the holy city of Jerusalem. May the choir of 
angel* receive thee, and mayat thou have eternal rest Tyitk Lazarus, who once 
was poor. ;; v .*■ . 

If the corpse is SurieU in an unconaecrated cemetery, then the grave is blessed as 
follows: 

4 Let us pray. * 

O God, by whose merey tfee souls'of the foithful ^nd rest, vouchsafe Jo bless 
this glare, and send thydfbly angel to guard it; and absolve the bouIs of all 
those whose bodies are buried here from all the bonds of sin, that they may always 
rejoice in Thee with Thy saints for ever, through, &c. * 

Sere the corpse and grave are sprinkled with holy water and incensed. When 
the corpse, is deposited in the grave: • 

The Bmedic tvs is sung^ tbfc words ‘ Eternal rest give to him,/) Lord, and let 
perpetuqjl light ehin^ upon him,’ serving as thfr last verse, and the antiphon ‘ I am 
the resurrection ’ l&c. being said or sung before and after th ^Benedictus. 

’ Then is repeated: 

Lord have mercy on us. 

Christ have npjrcy on us. 

Lord have mercy on us. 

Our Father &c, * * 

* ( While the corpse is sprinkled igith holy icafer ): 

And lead us net into temptation. V 

But driver us from pvil. 

From the gate of bell 

Deliver him, O Lord. 

May he rest in peace. 

Amen. * , 

O Lord, hear my prtfyer. 

And let*my cry come before Thee. 

The Loyd be with you. 

Arid with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. 

Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy mercy to/Thy servant departed,^that be 
may not receive the punishment due to his sins, who was desirous to bold fust 
Thy will; and as here true faith unites him^to the company of^the faithful, so may 
t there Thy mercy unite him to the phoir of angels, through, &e. , 

Amen. - # * 

Grant, him eternal rest, O Lord. 

•And let perpetual light shine upon him. 

May he rest in peace. * 

Amen. .. 

May*his soul, and the souls of all the faithful departed, thrqpgh the mercy of 
God, rest in peace. 

Amen. 

Here what may he strictly called the * burial service ’ ends •, but whils£returning 
from the grave to the <^iurch, the 139th Psalm (De profundis) is Once mOre repeated, 
and before an d after it the antiphon: 4 If thou shalt olfeerve iniquities, 0 Lord, Lord, 
who shall endure it ? ’ , * •• • 

• • , 

Such is the Roman Burial Service in the present day. 

The Vespers and the Dirge of our ancient use of York were almost 
identical with the present Roman usd. That of Sarum was nearly 
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as similar. only two PsaknSj^teing different, as the Teader can easily 

#ee^' ;;■ • .- r -- v, ;;. ;; ; : 

Also the Mass for the Dead according to the Sarum use hardly 
differed from the Reman rite of the present day. As to that of York, 
the ‘ absolutions ’ were a good deal Jonger. 4 • ■ . ■ 

The Burial Services proper of both York and Sarum differ much 
in trifling details from each other and from the present Homan 
service; but possibly less ffcpm that <tf*f6ur,«enturies ago. 

It would take up far too much of our spac«?to give in detail these 
differences, but aify,reader who desires to ascertain every point of 
divergence can readily do so through the help of the Surtees Society. 6 
Both of them werfc much longer than the present Roman service, 6 
and that of Sarum was exceedingly long. But, neither one nor the 
other contained fewer or less explicit prayers for the.aeparted than 
does the existing* Roman rite, while as regards the ceremonies of 
sprinkling with Jioly watered incensing corpse and grave, this was 
performed,twice in the use of York, and four times in that of Sarum, 
while in Jthe Roman, the corpse and grave are incensed but once. 
r l*he Benedictus was sung in the Sarum rite as it is in that of Rome; 
but, not hi tlie.Yprk rite. Id both, earth was thrown down upon the 
corpse, but only in the Sarum rite were the following words said by the 
priest: 7 

I commend thy souh to (!od the Father Almighty, earth to earth? ashes t.» 
ashes, dust to dust, in the ’name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

* •“ » 

Nothing in the Koimui ritual is stronger than the prayers in 
both of the old English services, especially the absolution 8 pronounced 
over the corpus in the grave, 9 and tho numerous prayershfc tlie end of 
the York service, most of which had a place in that of Sarum also. 

* All three rites' end with t J he w r ords ‘ May his soul and the souls of 
all .the faithful departed by the mercy of God rest in peace.’ Onl y 
in the Sarum service is there a prayer for remission of the departed’s 

sins through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. 10 

* 

• • • * 

* In voh'lxiii. pf the Fu^-ations of tie Surtees Soviet;/. For the Offices of tlie 
Dead, according^ o*th» use of Ytyk^see pp. 60-9<X and for the Sarum use see pp. 66*- 
74*. iThe Sarum Jdass for the Dead is to tJe found from p. 76* to p. SO*. 

* See op. eit. pp. ^)2-4. , . * 

' FortheBur^J Service of York see op. cit. pp. 95-102; for tluft of Safrum see 

pp. 80*-8»*. *" , 

* Tho H#>man r$e mq^ be said generally to di|fer from other rites by its greater 

gravity and simplicity. * 

* Op> ait. p. 83*. * 

* 'Darnmus Jt’sus Christies,\qm heaio Petro apostolo eeterisqiw diseipvlis suit live n - 
tiam dedit ligandi atque nbsohevdi, ip§e If absolved, hb omjfi vinculo delie tor uni. rt 
(/uantuih meccfragilitatipermittitur, sis absolutns ante tribunal Domini nostri Jem 
Christi lidbeasqve vitam, arternam et mas in teecula, tceeulorum. Amen.’ 

* It was interred with the corpse is the use of Sarum. 

It comes just before the end, and these are<the precise words: 

* Satisfacunt ti bi, Djmine Devsr.os&r, pro anima,famuli tui — fratris nostrisanctr 
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>> - t ,.. . ' 

We assume that our readers are fai^liar with the Burial Service 
as now used by the Anglican, Church, which is to be found in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

With the enforcement of the first form ,of« that hook by the 
government of .Edward the Sixth, in June 1549, the first great 
change was the discontinuance of the Dirge (or Mattins and Lauda 
for the Dead) and a profound transformation of *the 6 celebration * or 
‘Mass/ 7 ■ f, -, «.» 

From it the Intreft, Gradual, Tract, Dies Ires, Offertory prayer, 
Secret, Communion, and Post-Communion (all of which, as we have 
seen, contained direct, plainly expressed prayers for the eternal 
repose.of the deceased) were sfcriick out, and, of course, there is no 
mention of sacrifice forutiie dead. Before the consecration, however, 
at eve^y funeral Communion service, the following words were used: 

‘ We commend unto Thy mercy (0 Lord) all other Thy servants, which 
arejlcpavted hence fr&m us, with'the sign, V>f r faith, find no# do rest 
in the sleep of peace. Grant unto them, we beseech Thee, Thy mercy, 
unci everlasting peace,' 1 &c. ' * • 

The celebration, r when there was a bhrial of the dead, began with 
the recitation of the Forty-second Psalm. Th& Collect was the same 
as the one* at the'end of the Burial Service now infuse, except fhtE& 
after th& words ‘at the general resurrection in the last day ’ it con¬ 
tinues ‘both we and this oun brother departed, t receiving again our 
bodies, and rising again in Thy mo,st gracious, favour, may with all 
Thine elect saints o 4 btain eternal joy. Grant “this/ &c. r • 

The Epistle-was the same as in the Roman Mass on the day of 
burial, and the Gospel (St. Johij vi. 37,^0)* as in tile Homan Mass 
said on the anniversary of the deceased. The Burial Service *of the 
First Prayer Book differed from that now in use as follows: 

After the three passages read on mfiefgngthe corpse-—(1) ‘ I am 
the resurrection,’ &c.; (2) ‘I know that my Redeemer, ’ &c,; <3) 

* We brought nothing into the world* &c.;—followed directly the 
* service at the grave, which* consisted in the firs^ ^laoe of the four 
passages now used : (1) ‘Man that is bom,’"&c. (2) ‘In the midst of 
life,’ &c.; (3) Yet, 0 Lord,’ $c., and (4) ‘ Tfiou lyioWest, Lord,’ &c. 
After which the ‘ Priest ’ is directed to cast earth upon the dorpse ' 
and say: * I commend thy Soul to God the Father Almighty, and thy 
body to the ground, earth to earth,’ &c., finishing as cRSes the # passage. 
which in the modern service«is directed to be syd, ‘ jvhile ftirtli shall' 
be cast upon the body by ^ome standing by.’ 

Then was (as,*ow is) said, or sung, the .words, ‘ I hpard a voice,* 

-t 

t Dei fjenetricis temper<pie mrginit Maria, ct sanetimmi apostoli tui Petri oMkiumpte tanc- 
torim t'uomm oratio , ct prmentit families tvm Areata mpplicatio , ut pccoa- 

iomm. omnium veniavi ejnam preeamur obtineat, nee 'eam, patiaritorueiari gehennalibvt 
\panit gvarn Filii tvi Domini nottri,Jesn Chrixti pretiaso tanguine roiemitti. $wi‘ 
&c. • 
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*• . '■ / • t . 

&c., and then, without ‘ Lojrdmave melrcy on us,’ and * Our Father/ 
there followed directly ‘ Let-ps pray/ chid the prayer: 

We commend into Thy hand* of mercy, most merciful Father, the soul of our 

brother departed --. Anti hie body wp commit to the' earth, beseeching Thine 

infinite goodness to give ne grace to lire in Thy fear and love, and to die in Thy 
favour: that when the judgment shall comb' which Th6u hast committed to Thy; 
well beloved Son,hpth thjs our brother h and we, may be foufld acceptable in Thy 
eight, etnd Receive thaX, blessing which Thy well beloved Son shall then pronounce 
to all thgt love and fear Thee, saying, Comedy* bleated* children of my Father: 
Receive the kingdom prepared for you before the beginning of the world. Grant 
this, merciful Father, for the honour of Jesu Christ our only Saviour, Mediator, and 
Advocate. Amen. * 

■ • 

■* 

To this was added a secgiid prayer, in part like the last prayer 


but one .of theeexistiiig service: •*, ’ 

Almighty God, we give Thoe hearty thanks for this Thy servant, whofh Thou 
hast delivered from tlffe miseries of this wretched world, froift the body of death 
and all temptation; as jive'trast, hast "brought his soul, which he committed 
into Thy holy hands, into sure consolation and rest: Grant,-we beseech Thee, that 
at the day ©^judgment his sou hand all the souls bf Thy elect, dephrted out of this 
life , may with us, and we with fully recede Thy -promises, and be made 

peffect altogether, threugli the glorious resurrection of Thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. " o * ’ 


As to what followed, the rubric said: ‘ These Psalms ivith other 
suffrages following are to he said itfthschurch, either before or after 
the burial of the corpse*’ c 

Then followed the llGth, 13&th, an$ 146th Psalms, the lesson 
from 1 Corinthians, chapter xv. (as in the existing service) jjthe ser¬ 
vice then concluded as Voflows v 


Lord have m-artsy upon us. 

Christ have nleroy upon us. 

•Lord have mercy npon us. 

Our Fathej, &c. 

And lead us not into temptation. * 

But deliver us fregn evil. Amen, • > 

Enter not, O Lord*, into judgment with Thy servant. 

For in Thy sight no living*creature shall he justified. 

From the gates. of hetl • 

Deliver their fouls,*0 Lord. , ' • 

I believe to sefl the goodness of the Lord 
In the land of the living. • - 
O Lord, graciously hear my prayer. 

And let giy cry come unto Thee. 

•• • 

Let us pray. 

O Lord, with*whom do live the spirits.of them that besdead: and in whom 
the souls of them that be elected, after they be delivered from the burden of the 
flesh, be in joy and felicity: gi ant uwfo this Thy servant, that the sins which he 
committed in this world be not imputed unto him, but that he, escaping the gates of 
heU, and pains of eternal darhnbss, may ever dwell in the region of light, with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place where is no weeping, sorrow, nor 
heaviness; and when that dreadful*day of the general resurrection shall come 
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’• ^ 

make him to rite also with the just and ligAteous, and receive this tody again to 
glory, then madepure and incorruj>tibIe:»et him onjtforighthandQt ThySon 
Jesus Christ, among Thy holy andelect, that t%ere % «oy ^ar with -them theso 
most sweet end comfortable words: Come to ine, ye blessed of my Father, possess 
the kingdom which hath been prepared for you fiom 4h<? beginning of the world ; 
Grant this, we beseech Thee, 0 merciful. Father, through Jesus Christ oar Mediator 
and Redeemer. 'Amen. , ■ : v.' 

This first Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth had but a very^short 
life, being authoritafiiiiely replaced by the second one by a la# which 
came into force on tfie l^t of November, 1552. 

We have italicised such of its parts as, more or less plainly, 
continued the immemorial pfactice of the Catholic Church in England 
of solemply and distinctly praying fof the dead. In the second 
book, every one of these passages (though they carefully referred 
not to presekt or speedtf deliverance of the souls grayed for, but only 
to their state after the general resurrection) were expunged, and they 
so* remain to the present day. Not Only is'sudli the case, but ‘ the 
celebration of the Holy Communion wheji there is a, bur ial of the 
<lead ’ is left out altogether,*and though its collect ‘ 0 Merciful God 511 
has 5ad a place gfven to it (as ‘ the # Collect ’) *at the end of the 
existing‘Burial• Service, y§t the petition that Ctliis our-brothft" 
departed . . . may obtain eternal joy ’ has been expunged from it. 

* Also the ‘ Psalpis and suffrages ’ which the first Pfaver Book directs 
to be said in the church, either before or after Ijtl burial of the corpse,' 
were also and still rermfln entirely eliminated, probably because it was 
thought* 12 they mijfhtbe supposed to represent and taketfie place of the 
ancient Dirge. The two Psalms used xk the present service were recited 
neither*in the Burial Service qji' Sarum or York nor in that of Rome. , 

It is then a plain fact that ih the reign of Edward the Sixth a \ 
change was made which (save for the short reign of Mary) has 
continued to the present day. What is the value,and significance of 
.that change ? 

Surely no teaching is likely to corne ihore hom*e tp the hearts of- 
men than that which relate to the future state of those nearest and 
dearest of whom they have just been bemeved, which affirms their 
power to help those they lotfe and lament, and directs* the modes in. 
which that help may be most effectually rendered.• 

11 See ante, p. 46. , 

11 Dom Gasquet and Mr. Edytind Bishop, in their valuable work entitled Edward 
the Sixth aitd the Booh of Common Prayer (John Hayes, 1890), p. 299, note 1, suggest 
this, and say: * The mison of this last omission is probably to be found in an interroga¬ 
tory of Hooper in lSol: “ Item : whether the curates teach that life psalms appointed 
for the burial in the Kiyg’s Majesty’s boqk f(?r thanksgiving unto God for the deliver¬ 
ance of the dead out of this miserable world be appointed and placed instead of the 
dirge wherein they prayed for the dead " ’ {Later Writings, Parker Soc. p. 148). 

In the opinion of Bucer (according to authorities qnoted by Gasquet and Bishop) 
the collect contained no intercession for the dead at all, and this was his reason for 
recommending its incorporation in the burial-service. 
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is mainly concerned in teach¬ 
ing menabouta future life, forms o£ Christianity could hardly be 
more dtab-^ent tbafi taro ^hi<^'^v^'%dite:diffemiit, contradictory 
doctrines, and enjoined, opposed practices respecting that future. 

The Catholic Church in Englaiut had ever taught that the souls 
of most men and women went to an intermediate state, wherein they 
coul<j be comforted add speeded on th^ir rodd to bliss, by the prayers 
of the/aithfal, especially by.the liturgieal devotions of the Church, 
and above and beyond all else by the ineffable and adorable sacri¬ 
fice of the Mass, which could be repeated again and again, according 
as private devotion might inspire. » 

The Church erdcted by Edward the Sixth, and that which repre¬ 
sents it to-daj^ has practically taught, by precept and example, with 
the exception of the ‘ non-jdrors ’ and tpe zealous “followers of 
the Tractarian movement, that there is no intermediate state, that 
the dead can neither ba consfgrted nor aided by private prayejjs. . It 
abolished §lso all liturgical services to that end, while the Sacrifice 
of the Mags, long actually* penal, was commonly represented by it, as 
ais odious superstition, if not an act of idolatry. * . 

From- the iin^e of "Elizabeth till near the middig of the pfesent 
century, not only were prayers for the dead thus neither practised 
nor enjoined by the established Church of England, but, in harmony 
with the teaching of the 22nd Article about Ptfrgatory, thfey werty 
positively disapproved' of; children being generally taught, as we 
were, that ‘“as the tree falls so it shall lid" and that no amelioration' 
of the fate of each souicj>“uld take place between death and^the day 
of judgment. So widely diffused, tenacious, and energetic was this 
sentiment, thUi, inscriptions on tpmWstones asking for prayers were* 
noj allowed-—we purselves, not many years ago, could not obtain 
permission * from the Times to ac(,d the letters R.I.P. after the 
announcement of a death. 

- It-is true that of late the Ritualists have, since the resurrection 
of the Catholfc <5hurch # in this country, revived many of the old 
Catholic*practices. »It jias also become* the custom to hold what 
appear to us We singularly ernpty^and unmeaning * commemorative 
services * after deaths of distinguished persons. In tfaeSe services, 
however, no prayers for t*ke dead ever can be said without violating 
the law as to rilual. m 

Nor is* there* in the Burial Service* any recognition, as in the 
Catholic service, of the probable danger of suffering on account of sin, 
and the present need of tfre departed sinner for thV pious suffrages 
of survivors. Men and women ®f«no special piety are popularly re¬ 
garded as ready for Heaven, and sure to enter it, if we may judge by the 
nauseous hymns, so commonly sung, proclaiming that the trials and 
troubles of the deceased are at an end, that ‘ the pilgrim's task is o’er/ 
Voi. XU—No. 239 • E 
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&c., and joy and peace already gained. 1 Even in the Burial Sendee 
itself the words * in sure jotid i'--'-. - - 

Me <3athblic Church, by acts^^ 

dead in the closest bonds of pious eharity. MeiEkiwardiaii Church, 
by official acts, cut them utterly asunder, and^oppoSed and dis¬ 
countenanced all ouch charity. - y. 

To assert that these two thus profoundly divergent bodies can 
be one/ or to teach ^that they are on can be reasonably deemed 
1 contwiWMsJ is surefy nothing less than an insult to the reason of 
those to whom such assertions or teaching are addressed. But in 
reality, the divergence is still greater, for very generally amongst 
Anglicans the eternity of Hell is not believed, 13 though it would be 
unjust to charge the English Church with any official abandonment 
of that Catholic Soctrina save that it does not exclude from its com¬ 
munion men, evefi clergymen, who publicly deny that tenet. 

• There is yet another very important matter to note. The change 
thus made with respect to the ritual and teaching as regards the dead 
-—this evident breach,of continuity—not only a breach with the 
past, but was, and is, a breach with the Chri^iaw world external Ho 
the Nomcm Cqjnviunion as well as witliin it. It rupture with 
what members of the English establishment so often appeal to as 
' the undivided Church,’ and with the teaching and practice of the 
East ncfless than of the Wesf. • 

That such is the case our readers can soon ‘see by referring to the 
Rev. Dr. King’s work on the Russian Church. 14 We afe persuaded 
that many of our readers will be glad ^ see What the Greek Burial 
Service actually consists of, and' what are the other practices of that 
Church in the present day, with respect to the departed. 

Dr. Kind’s work being more than JL 20 years eld, we have been 
fortunate in being able to ascertain that what is. therein set down 
actually applies to the Greek Church of our own day, We hav§ been 
able to ascertain this througji the great kindness o^j^ArcMmaftdrite 
Dr. Antonios Paraschis, the head priest of the Grfeek Cliurch in Bays- 
water, who has taken great trouble to explain, both verbiQfy and in 
writing, the matters we have wished to ascertain.* \V# regret .much , 

w I£, was my belief that such was the oase, and Ay conviction that the Church’s 
doctrine accords with right reason, the highest morality, and the gfbatest beheyolence, 
which led me to write the reticle which appeared in the Nineteenth Century of 
December 1§92. I therein said s’ ‘ It is not inexorable severity tmd the continuance 
of chastisement, but mercy and forgiveness, which the aspects of nature and their 
scientific study reader difficult of belief. We know only too well that-paihyand 
agony exist here. What ground can we have for denying the possibility of their 
existence hereafter?’ ‘Observation of dftiljf life lends force to Cardinal Newman’s 
assertion {Grammar of Assent t p. 386) that ‘ God is c*ie who ordains that the offender 
a hail suffer for his offence, not siniply for the good of the offender, bnt as an end 
good in itself, and as a principle of government.’ . ■. ■■' : . 

H See The Bites and Ceremonies qf the (%reek Ckwreh in Ntusia, containing an 
account of its doctrine, worship, and discipline, by John Glen Kiiig. D.D. (London, 
1772). This book is in the London Library, St. James’s Square. V • - 
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THE BURIAL SERVICE 


01 


xj|r.liirto desbritoito 

In tte G^e& cWc?i, as in theLatin, there is both ‘OfficgV ^con- 
sisting. of Yespera, After .ViMt^s, midnight service, Matt&s (the 
!Uitin.L%iids), Prime, Tierce, Sext, and None) and Mass, and both of 
these are said and sung specially for deceased persons^ t&ongh there 
is no^ a distinct Office and Mass for the Bead, as in the Latin Church, 
but special prayers are said .after Verfpfers, Matting, and after Mass 
when these are performed for a person decease^.* A portion of these 
are also said immediately after death, as soon as a priest has incensed 
the corpse, and the same portion is alsa recited at that part of the 
Burial Service which takes place in the house. 

v* z r\ • . 


Blessed be ou/God, O most Holy ^Trinity. ! \ s 

Our Father, &c. 1 

O oiir Saviour, let flie soul of Thy servant rest with the spirits of just meat 
made perfect, and griyit ljim J,hal blessed life whifh is with Thee, 0 Thou lovereof 
mankind. 


O Lord, l?t the soul of Tty servant fud p^aco in Thy peace, where all Thy 
saints repose*; for Thou alone art tlw lover of mankind. 

lllory he to the leather, Jo the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. ’ 

T^ou art God vba didst descend into Hades, and delivered those,who were 
boimd. Do Thou, O Lord, give rest unto the soul of Thy servant. 

Both now and for ever even unto ages of ages. 1 

O only pure and unblemished Virgin, who in perfect purity bronghtest forth 
God, intercede for the salvation of his soul. 

Have mercy upon us, O God, after Thy great goodness; we beseech Thee, hear 
us, and have mtrfcy upon us. j 

Lord have mercy upon ug (thrice). 

Again we pray for the repose df J the soul of the servant of God —- and for 
forgiveness of liis jsins voluntary and in voluntary. 

Lord have mercy^upon us (thrice). J 

That the Lord God may grant hjs soul to rest where the righteous rest. 

Lord |jave fnercy upon us (tMice). „ 

We pray for the mercy of God, the kingdom of Heaven, and forgiveness of his 
sine from Christ the immortal King afdpur God. 

Grant this, O Lord.» 

Let us pray unto the*Lord.« 

Lord h^vd mercy upoft us,> t 

0 * '* • 

• * The Prieat then sa$s this prayer: 

O.God of all spirits and of Sill flesh, who hast destroyed deatli % and tipdden 
down Satan, and best given life t$ the world: grant, O Lord, to the soul of Thy 
servant —A- departed this life, to rest in pleasant, Jiapjfy, and peaceful places; from 
whence pain and gri^f ancFsigbing do flee away. 'Forgive, 0 blessed Lord, Thou 
lover of mankind, forgive the sins he hath committed 4>y thought, word, and deed; 
for there is not a man that liveth and sinneth not: Thou (My art without sin,’ 
Thy righteousness is everlasting righteousness, and Thy word is truth. 

Exclamation, For Thou, O Christ, our God, art the resurrection and the life, 
■; and the repose of.Thy departed‘servant——, and to Thee we offer up our pnuse 
together with Thine everlasting Father, and Thy most holy, blessed, and life- 
giving Spirit now and for ever, even unto ages of ages. 

♦ • ; k Amen. . • 
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Deacon. Wisdom. 

Choir. 0 Thou ■who art purer ttym ttys cherubim, &e. 

7%0« Ms Priissf sajys thU dimiuion : 

Christ, our true God, -who rose from the dead, througlf the praters of His most 
pure Mother, of our faithful aud inspired fathers, and of all Iiis saints, will cause 

the soul of this His servant-departed from us to dwell in holy habitations, 

and to be numbered with the .righteous, and will have mercy,upon ns, for He i» 
good and the lover of mankind. . • 

* •* * • 

The foregoing (aftlr other prayers) is repeated, both after Vespers 

and Marians (Lauds) whfen they are said for the dead, and after the 
Mass on the day of the funeral and after each'commemoxative Mass 
Bung subsequently. Private Masses may be said*& often as desired, 
especially on the thijd,«ninth, and fortieth days, and qn the anniver¬ 
saries «of birth and decease, and these taay be continued for centuries, 
precisely as in the Latin Church. * 

„ At these memorial 18 massed for the tlegd, Jjlafk vestments are 
worn. 

* * C 

The actual Burial Service—alter wliat tfe have here given has been 
performed in the hpuse—iS as follows t • 

The coijHe hgvirjff been brought to the ehur&i the Olat an&puat of HOlh IJsalm 
are said, and * Again and again lfet us pray unto the Loid m peace,’with flie 
prayer *0 God of alt spirits ’ before giveu. Then another part of the 110th 
Psalm, "until ‘ Have mercy upon TJiv Servant ’ added at the end of each verse, and * 
“the prayer once more. Then the conclusion of the Psfllm, with Altelujah after 
each verse. • • , * 

Then follows a series of \ erf short hymns, aft< r each of which *> stud ‘ Blessed 
art ThouJ'O Lord. 0 teach me Thy judgments.’ *Tly> last hymn is as follow s: 
_ ^ _ !_ 

• Dr. Antonios Paraschis has kindly written to me as follow*: ‘The Memorial 
Service for the repose of the souls of the dead is performed in tVo ways: 

‘The first and most proper way is to celebrate Jhe Divine Liturgy [i.c. Mass]? By 
so doing-we make an offering of atonement for the souls of .the dead. The second 
way is without the Divine Liturgy, and is only prayer and supplication for the dead. 
Ih the first way, when celebrating the Divine Liturgy the Christian names of the 
deceased are mentioned in the Ptothesis, publicly in the Great Entrance and in the 
Diptycht, while the choir is gigging the Megalymrion Hymns to Our Lady ’). 
At tlm end of the Divine Liturgy tlig priests, qefconS, and biship? if one be 
preset, stand round a table placed in the centoe of theaciftsch bearing lightod 
candles shd ft mourning tray, containing com and currants, whigS is called CoUra! 
Tb« bishop or head priest begins with the usual benediction: ,l Blessed be onr God, 
&o.” “ Then follow the 119th Psalm and the Troparion of the^Bunal Service (Dr. 
King, p. 341). Next conies ^he Contahion of St. John Damascene: “What pleasure 
of life is unmlxed with sorrow J^&c. « * ■ * 

* Afterwards is said three times, “ Thrice Holy, 0 most Holy Trinity and the 
Our Father,” and thg rest as said beside the body immediately after death,Then the 
bishopor head priest, says three times: “May thy ♦memory endure for eyet, <0 our 
brother, who art wortlyf to bfi blessed, agd fco be had in remembrance.” In conclusion 
the choir thrice repeats the same, adding the worjjs: “ Through the prayers of our 
holy fathers, 0 Lord Jcsii Christ our God have mercy on ns.” 

* This second mode (similar to the first except, as before said, that the Divine 

Liturgy is not celebrated) is also said at the end of Vespers and of Mattins for the 
dead, or at the grave.’ * ■■■/' ;.,j. ■ : 
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same Godhead, cpriog «gt: fclply art 
Oo^etemil Son, an< 

( ■With, faith sad redeem us from everlastingftre, 
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~ p f all spirits ’ a third tiigo repeated, , y * ;; / 

of the. 110th Psalm is sung, sometimes only one 

Thfd cornea %he 51st; Paalm, after which a long sewn of hymns, called ' 4 the 
■ ■■ '^hn 6 rif 3 ftillotpi,wMdh an sung in some places and onytttd in dtheril It contains an 
^invocationto the Bldsetl Virgin in each hymn. • 

The prayer ‘O.Go^ of # alFspirits’ is %lso said once more, with the following 
Contnkionx * ■. '* ■ 

: Give reft, Q Christ, to this Thy servant -with Thy saints, There sorrow and 

pain and sighing are no more ; bu^ where everlasting l^i* abounds. 

* To this succeed these more hymm, the last paragraph of which addresses the 
Meqsed Vftgin a$f<dlvtcs : • • 

* O thou, who art the holy tabernacle, the ark and tnble*of*the l&w of grace, 
O pure Virgin, thee do we acknowledge; for by thee remission of sins was given 
to those who ar£ justified by the blodd of Him who was incarnate in thy 
•womb. • * • g 

TkSjhe prayer O GdQ # of all spirits, See. is agat\said, and this is followed by 
the long Trofmrion of St.. John Damascene, depicting the sorrows of life and death. 
Then the beatitudes are Recited with 'short appropriate prayers, after which the 
Epistle from. Thessalonians i\ # . 13*tl€, and the Gospel from John v. 21, 31 are redd, 
.followed again fay the prayer O God of all sffjrits, &c. • 

Next folhnrs thf ceremony of the last hiss, given to the corpse or to the coffin, 
and along series of passages called Stichera are recited, ending with the words: 

O Parent’of God, we beseeeh Ihee intercede with thy Divine Son that he who 
ds departed hence rftay enjoy repose with the souls of the just. O unblemished 
Virgin, grant him to enjoy the eternal inheritance of heaven in the courts where 
Vbe righteous d^ell", " # 

Glory be to the Father, 

ThehPfbllmcs a recitation of words spoken*as it were by the diet 
thus : Therefore Jet pe en&ftit and bes’eech jrou all, pray earnestly 
* -our Gfbd that I pjay not be tor&ented wkh the wicked according to 
-be received into thd light of Jjfe. ■ . 

The service finishes as follows: ' m 

Through the prayers of Thy mother, 0 Christ, |nd of Thy fore-rotaer, of the 
prophets, of thp ap»stles*of the pontiffs, of the jessed, of the just, and’of all Thy 
•saints, givfe repose to this Thy servant deceased. 

V Thrice holt, O most holy Trinity. * 

Our Father, fte. ♦ 

O our Saviour, let the 
perfect* &c. 

' ,0 God of all spirits, &c. , 

? Gloiy ba to the Father, &c. 
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Dismission, , 

4 

Christ, oar trtte God, who rofc&from the dea$. . 

7%m the Priest says three times t 
May thy memory endure for ever, 0 out brother, tec. * 

' The following absolution is then given t 

The Lord Jesus Christ our God, who gave His divine commandment to His 
disciples and apostles to retain end remit the sins of those who fall: fromewhom 
also I have received pov or to do the same, pardon thee, my spiritual child, what¬ 
soever sins voluntarily o* involuntarily thou hast committed in this present life, 
sow and‘for ever even unto ages of ages. Amen. 

The corpse is then carried to the grave, the Priests 'going before singing f 

Thrice holy, O most holy Trinity, bur father, &c. » 

When the body is laid the grave the Priest, taking up some earth in a shovel , 

ante it on the coffin iff the form of a rros$. saying: The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof? the round world and they that dwell therein. He then pours 
some oil from a Unity, or scatters some incense from the fewer upon it, and the 
grgve is covered in, the Priest saying: f) our S^Viour,Jet Jhe.sonl of Thy servant 
" tent with the spirits of just men made perfect, and grant him that blessed life 
which is with Thee, O Thou lovet 1 of mankind. O Lord, let the soul of Thy servant 
find peace in Thy peaces where Thy saint s •opos.e; for Thou alone lirt the lot er 

Of mankind, Christ our true God who rose from the dead. * 

• • • 

The foregoing brief representation of the Gr^hk ritual for* the 
dead clearly shows" the agreement between East and West as to the 
following points: (1) The (loacl are helped by the prayers of sur- 
°vivors ; (2) They are, above all. so helped by t,he eucharistic sacrifice 
offered up for them; (3) Jt is the duty ol all Christians to pray 
earnestly for the tlead; (4) It is*a praiseworthy act on the part of 
the laity to cause sacrifice to be offofed for the dead ; (5) It is the 
duty of the clergy not only to-offer sacrifice (say pritste masses) for 
the dead, but also to recite the liturgical offices of tlfe Church for the 
repose of the soul of individuals and of |he soul* of all .the faithful 
departed ; (6) No one will dispute that the Homan Chur&i in £ ideates 
great devotion to the Blessed Virgin and the surpassing efficacy 
of her prayers for the living and the dead. But’it is impossible to 
peruse the Greek Burial Service without beitfg strpek with the earnest¬ 
ness #nd devotion wherewith sh£ is involafl for # the repose of the 
soul of the deceased person prayed for. * Therefore jfi this respect 
also East and West are at one, though if*there iS a defect in .the 
Romah ritdhl it would spem to be the entire absence from it of all 
petitions to the Mother bf God. „ . • 

In all «the six foregoing points, the established Church of England 

has, it is imposg^le to deny, 18 entirely broken away from what was 

• 

>• To deny this (on the strength of r^ceijt unauthorised phases of ritualism and 
sporadic acts of priv.it(‘‘adventure) would bo to do a great injustice to the Church of 
England, Its bishops and ’clergy taught and practised (and still do so) what they 
deemed to be right and the true doctrine of their Church. To charge them With 
having for three hunched yeais persistently refrained from declaring what in their 
hearts they deemed to be ti uths of the highest spiritual value, and from performing most 
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^evioitsly done and - taught nniverBally. Its Burial Service, the 
beauty o| which we have no desire W ^atest, is a sexvieewellauited, 
no doubt} for wibai was its obvious end. Its purpose, however, most 
certainly} was; ^nd*is fundamentally different from that of the 
Cbid^QlIc^ jBianp^-‘Si^pdeL'iv ■’’=. 
In conclusion, we submit to the good sense of our readers (in 
matter which requires no technical knowledge) whether the 

was 

-at the, so-called, * reformation.’ 

St. Oeobge Mivabt. 



important religious duties (as the? must have donejuid they not entirely repudiated 
the teaching of the whole Church, East and West), woifl<? he to lay to their charge an 
amount of wickedness so appalling as # to be entirely incredible. • • * 
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VERDICT ON THE BARRAClt SCHOOLS 

Much public attention Las recently been drawn t<? Poor-law children, 
and it is well that it should be so. • * • • 

A departmental committee has recently reported on the subject, 
and a great deal ha^, been 1 said bothfor and against that report. 
Objeators have asserted that the committee was composed of persons 
who brought £o,the subject preconceiVed opinions. It is true that 
four ouj. of the eigjit of those who had seats on the Departmental 
Committee of Inquiry were experts on Poor-law matters,'but although 
<3xperts*they were not agreed* while the other* four were unfamiliar 
with pauper schools. Angry guardians have declared that the report 
is not in*accordance with the evidence; the^ do so on th% assumption 
that it is merely the duty of an inquy-jj ccgnmittee.to listen to all, 
and to write an epitome of wliat has been said. The more judicial 
-course is to weigh evidence, to study character and personality, to con¬ 
sider the value of the testimony of eacti witness, and to endeavour* to 
decide how far such evidence has been influenced by circumstances 
of training, interest, environment, or experience. * ■ 

Again, it must not be forgotten *that the merqBers of the com¬ 
mittee made personal inspections, both of |he Poor-law institutions 
and of kindred organisations,*and # thus saw a$d heard thingl impos¬ 
sible for witnesses to reveal.* Witnesses with eve# the.purest inten¬ 
tion hesitate to criticise fellow-officers’ work, or to Expose faults in 
a system on which their livelihood defends. Examples are "not 
wanting of the dismissal, of j^hose who have dared to cfo so. # « 

But if the Departmental Committee Report hits been strongly 
condemned by some pessons, it has been highly commended by 
others. One ‘ Nftrth-Country Guardian-’ writes to the Times : 

The committee’s fA-seeing suggestions* and grip of the situation must strike 
those of us who have been struggling for years witn just the evils they see in the 
present administration. I do not know how anyone who has had. experience of 
' barrack schools ’ can think the report sensational or exaggerated; to me it reads 
like words of truth and soberness. • 
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Miss Louisa Twining,a v^eraa ^ chjjdren’s service, writes: 

It is a new efaarter for the euittncipatioUand advancement in life of those who 
axe now trained in the pauper schools. I hail it as a masterly exposition of 
reforms sorely needed, 2nd am deeply grateful for the arduous labour bestowed by 
the witnepos, and iq far larger measure by the committee to which we owe it. 

In any case v rightly or wrongly, the committee were unanimous 
in condemning barrack schools. It condemned them because it was 
shown*that among children aggregated In largehumbers the standard 
of health was lower than among those livingSmder ordinary condi¬ 
tions. In proof of, this it may be mentioned ( 1 ) that out of 
16,441 children in metropolitan qphpolss no fewer than 1,330, or 8 per 
cent,, were unable to attend the examination on account of illness; 
(2) that at Stitton Schools it was found on*one of our Visits that 38 
per cent, of the children were in one form or another under zhedical 
treatment; (3) tliat, according to # published statements, there have 
been quite lately Seribus outbreaks of ophthalmia in several of ifye 
large schools ; and (4) t^at in Le^vesden, which is certainly one of 
the best managed of these institutions, ‘the medical officer’s figures 
showed the number of sick children isolated from the healthy to be 
090 less tflan Hfcout of a totSl of 672. . * * * 

The committee condemned barrack schools bqpause muchjweighty 


testimony, including that of inspectors and medical officers, showed 
that they tended to make the children‘‘dull, sullen, and mechanical^ 
depriving t^hem thus both of the joy of childhood and of subsequent 
strength in* manhood. What child can be childlike who lives by 
rules ; who obeys, not fbn Ioa^ sake, but for necessity’s sake; who has 
no room for choice or for adventure,“no basis of experience for imagi- 
nation ? , * 


• Barrack schools, therefore, stand condemned, not only by the 
Departmental Committee, *but by the spirit of the time which con¬ 
siders child nature, and knows that the joyousness of freedom is as 
necessary for grofyth in power*ai5d love as is the discipline of control. 
But how are things tp be changed ? That is really the question. 
Every nation *exqppting England has abolished its. barrack 
schools, Sir Wifli*m Windeyer declaring that in New South Wales 
they keep one which cost 100 , 000 /. as ah interesting monument 
of the stupidity of its founders. , * 

It is ^useless trying to perfect the^ystem, or to strengthen the 
administration. * Paradoxical as it sounas* everybody who loves child¬ 
hood and understands one little child will recognise the truth of 
Miss Brodie-Hall’s statement that the more flawlessly a barrack school 
is managed, the worse it is for the child.* Th§ very perfection of 
organisation which makes it possible to offer the visitor the pretty * 
picture of 700 or 1,000 children, all clean, all in order, all respectful, 
all disciplined, is fatal to the child’s freedom. It has robbed him of 
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that possibility of choice which lieB at the root of self-respect, and is 
necessary to the development^^ l - 

It isuselees also te continne to abuBe the guar^ 
many of whom {and I speak as onp of them with a nineteen years’ 
experience) have given generously of their time, strength, arid thought 
in the endeavour jto do their duty by the children. In many cases 
they have found, not founded the schools, and Buririg the inquiry it 
was noticeable how «ia»y witnesses wer$ ready to place the figure of 
their ideal school lows!: than the number with which they had had 
actual experience. ■' ■ 

Thus Mr. Wainwright, tlje kindly and respected chairman of s the 
Anerley District Schools, which contain, 847 children, thought that 
a school of 500 or 600* should be the outside number,^and even then 
that it should be divided into sections. Dr. Littlejohn, whose duty 
has been to supervise something like 1,000 young ones, does not 
think ‘ that any school should have mqre than $00, children at the 
Outside, or if you could make them schools of 250 it wouljjl be better.’ 
Miss Baker, who had dealt with*480 children, put 300 as her maxi¬ 
mum, Mr. Brown, a manager of a school of 7Q0, would be sorry 
to see more than 200 or 300 underbuy eircumst vices? and # Mr. 
Harston, whose twenty-seven cottage homes contain either twenty-sis 
or forty, would like to see the number limited to twelve. 
b It ie useless also urging guardians to classify the children so as 
to minimise such of tfye evils as are consequent on the mingling of 
all sorts together. Putting it roughly, there are thirteen classes of 


children? V * 

1. The children^with ophthalmia. 

2. The children wi[h ringworm. 

3. The scrofulous children. t 

4. The mentally afflicted ohildrm. 

5. The deaf, dumb, and blind. 

6. The crippled chiMven. 

7. The ‘ inland outs.’ 


8. The occahional occupants. • 

9. The Orphan mid deserted! childmed.^ 

10. The children of respectable widowst 

11. The boys who need trad&training. 

12. The girls who need technical training. 

13. The mofjlly depravld class* • * 

Hitherto, with a fe\jj exceptions, all these thirteen classes of 

children have bean treated alike. The big establishment is: there, 
the child becomes chargeable, thg guardians are satisfied with the 
aggregated system of education, so to the gphool each child is sent— 
the quiet, home-protected widow’s darling to mix with the sturdy 
little rebel of the streets; the crippled boy to stand in comers and. 
watch the work or rough romping ill which he cannot share j the 
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the morally depraved to didjhtis worstamidthe innocent; thenervous 
ehildtosuffer aiffhepaiUs of a crowd; the hard girl to be left un- 
softened by affection; the loving lad to be stfeeled into indifference; 
while the dreariness of the position of the child afflicted with 
ophthalmia or ringworm has to be seen in order to, be realised.; 

All this should nbt be so, and yet the guardians are, to a large 
extent, helpless, for what c$n they de 2 ^feady each child in the 
School costs 29 l. 5a. 3d. per annum, already 1,207,398L has been 
sunk in the buildings, and for 517,7371. thfe ratepayers still continue 
to pay interest. If any Board of Guardians decided to adequately 
classify its children, wha^ would* the ratepayers say if it com¬ 
menced to tyiild, hire, or otherwise organise thirteen different 
establishments, each provided* with suitable heads* doctors, skilled * 
trade teachers, oi other experts ? The expense would be the first 
barrier, but the .seqpntj ulmld be the impracticability of the scheme, 
for no one Board would have enough children of various classes to 
make it advisable to maintain so haany different kinds of schools, 
and probably few Jioards would have the “time* skill, or knowledge to 
organise or superintend them. • 

• It is useless,^therefore, to continue to abuse the ’guardians for not 
reforming the system. They cannot do it. Even if they were dis¬ 
satisfied with their .present methods, *even if they were willing t^ 
surrender the rights Which they, consider their past work has con¬ 
ferred on 'them, even if they were enlightened and progressive 
educationalists eager for Reform, they could not do it. Ilf must be 
done for them. On this jfcnnt thg Departmental Committee were 
practically unanimous. Their report said: * 


•The evidence laid before ns upon this subject convinces us that no radical im¬ 
provement irt the management ol the Popr-luw children of the metropolis will 
ever ha carried out ufliformly and consistently under the present system, however 
excellent theprrsonnel of the Boards qf Guardians ,mav be. We have arrived at 
the conclusion tlyit the first step towards improvement is the securing of unity , 
and strength m the authority .charged with the control of the schools. We there¬ 
fore roconfinend thq appointment of a central authority for the metropolis. 

Ibis this ^{Jggestion which has so angered the guardians, all the 
more, perhaps, because among those who support it are two of the 
most experienced and trusted inspectors of the Local UoveAment 
Board, Br« Bridges and Mr. Holgate, whip have known these schools 
for the last twenty-live years, and who doted with generous praise 
the improvements made in them. Mr. Holgate considers that 

..V-• •* 

theexisting Boards are in too many ca|es^not. suitably selected for the best interests 

of the schools, and ho does not see how any improvement*can be effected unless 
some change is made in taking them from Boards of Guardians. * 


- Mr. Chaplin, in the debate in the House of Commons, amid much 
that was complimentary to the# Departmental Committee, twitted it 
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becauseithadrecommended aCentral Board and lisd omitted to 
wntioa lidw it waeto fee constituted. There are several ways by which 
such a Board could be call ed into beihg. It might be a cpnamittee of the 
London County Council, composed on the same Knes as the Technical 
"Education Board, liberty being accorded to co-opt experts, and care 
taken that many <of these should be women. It might be a Board 
composed of representatives of the Guardians* the' London County 
Gouncil, the London? School* Board, and the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, yith the addition of either nominated or co-opted women 
and experts. It might' be a committee of the London School 
Bctard (which would have to be enlarged for the purpose); or the 
committee might be chosen from the whole of the London School 
Board and then be, enlarged by nomination or co-option. These 
are various 'methods of. constituting*'a Central Metropolitan Board, 
but without pausing to discuss their respective merits, we will 
imagine such a Board in existence .and'in possession of all the 
buildings, equipments, appliances, and staff now under .the control 
of twenty-nine different authorities. To this Board would be given, 
as the Departmental Committee recommends, ‘ the absolute care of 
the Children as long as they remain chargeable to the State.* 

There can be little doubt that the first effort of such a body 
would be to get rid of some of the largest of the schools—a matter that 
meed zfot be counted as insurmountably difficult, inasmuch as the 
Asylums Board is ever demanding more roWm, and these palatial 
institutions, fully equipped*as they are with appliance*'for monster 
laundry* serving, and cooking operations, could be .suitably adapted 
for lunatic asylums, imbecile .refuges, or able-bodied workhouses. 
For one or other of these purposes the large schools at Sutton, 
Banstead (girls), Hanwell, Ashford, and Leavesdeq might be disposed 
■of ; while for the value of their .sites, situated in what have, become 
populous neighbourhoods, tlie institutions at 'Anerley, Norwood, 
Forest Gate, and Holloway might .be remuneratively sold. The 
Gentral Board would then b*e left with twelve institutions, the largest, 
Leytonstone, housing 5.56*cliildren; the smallest, Herne Bay, with 
accommodation for 166. These could be 4 aciapted t6 ^neet the needs 
of the many different classes of‘children. One establishment* could’ 
be u$pd as $ trade school for boys of fourteen, where they could be 
trained thoroughly, scientifically, and 6n such linSs as to ensure 
their becoming skilled woj^men. • • * 

A second school—ay i and I am afraid, 
third too—woubibe wanted for ophthalmia 
oould be used as a school for %II .those who, suffering from ring¬ 
worm, yet require education. • 

Another school, say Hornchurch, which consists of a group of cot¬ 
tages each containing thirty children, coyld be used as a trade training 
school for girls, where they would M taught washing, 


for some time to come, a 
hospitals, while a fourth 
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jbook-ke^iog, type-writing, the use of the sewing machine, and what 
is necessary ,'fix occupation as. 

their characters and capabilities seem specially to point out tot them. 

Into a few of these cottages npghtbe drafted theblind, deaf and 
dumb, and crippled, who must to a certain extent be grouped together 
in order to secure for them the training which is essential if they are 
ever to become independent or to feel of any use in the world. This 
isolation could be brightened if some *babies yere sent to share the 
homes, and the elder girls, in getting their domestic training among 
these afflicted ones, would gain, perhaps unconsciously, the still more 
valuable training of sympathy, tact, and patience. 

The remaining schools^ could be used for the casual occupant 
and the ‘ ins ynd outs,’ but if,the recommendations of the Poor-law 
Schools Committee were carried out, the class ‘ ins *anch outs’ would 
* be much reducedf as the Central Authority would he empowered to 
retain and exercise.coptrol over ‘Neglected children who have been 
maintained at the cost of the rates.’ 


So far, then, ,we have Seen how the central authority would 
dispose of soi%e of its buildings and utilise others, but we have not 
^et planned how to provide for the many thousands* of children who 
would be displaced from these large schools. Th&e are now fo*ur ways, 
and as the idea gained ground that these childremsliould beteared in 
segregated homes, ayd not in xponster institutions, other methods 
would preset themselves, and would be*accepte^ by the public and 
the Central Board in, pft>portion as they approached to the ideal of 
children living at home*anft being absorbed into the general popula¬ 
tion. The four methods are: (a'J boarding-out; ( b ) certified hdmes; 
(<j) emigration ;* (d) scattered homes. 

The advantages of boardifig-out are so well known that I feel almost 
apologetic ‘for pifentioning them. They can be briefly summarised 
as affecting (1 ) the children ;,(2) the villagers ; (3) the ratepayers. 

For a chiM t6 Jive in a workman’s eottage, under the charge of 
a philanthropic coipmittee, means a home during childhood’s years, 
a place in sorap bi^’s h«?att, a friend in ajiigher class of society, neigh¬ 
bours and playfellows among th£ respectable industrial classes, and 
the loss of the badge of connection with pauperism. 

Fo^the villagers to have the care of these children, means’a small 
but regtflar weekly, payment, the company of the child, and the 
added interest which comes from the frequent visits of* the super¬ 
intending lady, who with deeper understanding ^yid'higher culture 
takes her share in the care of t£ie child. . 

For the ratepayers i^ is cheaper to spend 13J*a year than 29L and 
more satisfactory to know that not only is the work better done at the* 
time, but that all capital charges are rendered unnecessary, and that 
the child will, unless under exceptional circumstances, be so absorbed 
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into the industrial population as not again to become dependent on 
the rates. . „ 

It has been said that it would not be possible to find sufficient foster- 
parents willing to take a much larger number of children than axe 
now boarded-out. The statement is ft reflection on English villages 
not, I think,'justified by experience. The committee of the Country 
Holidays Fund had this year, at one time, 15,000 children spending 
their fortnight’s holiday, in cKlages within‘one hundred miles of 
London. The cottagers might not always have been willing to take 
permanent children, but the villages used by the fund form but a 
proportion of those in which, equally good cottages might be found. 
Scotland boards out 84 per cent, of its State-supported children. In 
Switzerland 74*2 per ctirt. dwell in the homes of working people. In 
Germany, since 1878, the boarding-out of State-supported children 
has become compulsory. Belgium treats its barrack schools only as 
deppts before boarding-out. France, Italy; Ifollgnd. Massachusetts, 
South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and Canada 
rear their children in a einvlar way, and yet from London only 5 
per cent, are boarded-out, and in all England les^ than 2 per cent. 
Almost all other nations trust the people with the S&ate-»upported 
children. It would surely be an insult to our peasantry to declare 
them to be unworthy of a similar confidence. Unyilling, they are 
rot. 

I would not have thought that I am "-advocating universal 
boarding-out, because my knowledge of the London poor, has taught 
me that‘to send some children into a Village would be neither 
good for .them nor for the village. To'rear normal children there can 
be but little doubt that boarding-oujt is the best system; but besides 
the physically disabled there are difficult children’ children wijh 
crooked temjters, unlovable ways, ill-balanced natures, ■ eager un¬ 
restrained mortals with tendencies towards evil.' There are- also 
ultra-sensitive children with nerves which are the Jegaoy of drink, 
stubborn, wilful children wlidse instinct is to refuse love. Many of 
these cannot be boarded-out, but must be dealt .with by other and 
varied ways. . * ^ 

The advantages of boarding-out may, however, be readily con¬ 
ceded, fuid y§t the relation between its extension and the Central 
Board may not be readily observed. The chief reason, bfeyond the fond 
preference for their own institutions, why Board? of Guardians do not 
board-out iS the uncertainty as to where to send the child, or with 
whom they are tecdeal. The mode of procedure is as follows: If 
there is an eligible child* the gu^djans’ clerk writes round to the 
L various boarding-out committees, who in tfip course of time reply. 
One has no foster-patent ready, another is away from home, a third 
can only take a boy, a fourth declines unless the child is of a given 
age, well-favoured, oi absolutely healthy, a fifth has another obstacle, 
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andsothecorrespondenoed^ it simpler, 

and is therefore apt to conshjerit probably more satisfactory, to send 
theorpbanohild to tibe.ls^ settop 

difficulties me felt yi&h regard to Certified Homes* It 
is now of the Oujtfdians to ^send the children to 

these small schools, paying 5s. to 7s. per week for .each* child; but 
how is it possible for “every Board to keep in touch with the changes 
iu the jnanagement which m$ke a school suitable at one time for a 
troublesome child and useless at another ? Ttfey cannot wrile round 
to all the 211 institutions to ascertain whbre there are vacancies. 


This is too much to expect from a Boajd already over-weighted, as 
e&ch one is, with & casual .ward, an infirmary, and an able-bodied 
house; thus % child whose whole character segid future might be 
changed by wise individual attention is perforce condemned to the 
mechanical discipline of a monster school. • 

But a central.auUiopt^, with the children only as its care, coijld 
easily remain in touch with the certified schools; an$ as it would 
necessarily -have their inspection id its. hands, it could use such 
influence as might be necessary to induce them to Income more elastic, 
in order to me§t the requirements of a changing class. •• •• • 

* In Canada there is not only almost boundless r<3om for the children, 
but they are wanted and needed. Mr. S. Smith, M.P., says:* 


We find no difficulty whatever, when the cHildren are properly trainSd before* 
they come out, in placing oftt any number. 

• * » * 

Dr. BamSrdo, Mr. Wallace, the Hon. jVfrs. Joyce, all testify that 

homes are ready for the chilc^n, and hearts waiting to receive them. 
The reason ofrthis is explained by Me.^Smith, who says: • t 


A great many Canadian farmers havh no children in their own homes; they 
maft*y early, the children grow ujj, they settle in life early, they go away from 
home, you very often find a ctfuple living«alone, their children having left them, 
and they feel very dull, not having anyone in the house, and they are very glad to 
have children for company. . , 

Major Orefton, whose.long experience both in East London and 
in Canadh has giyen'hiip ^special opportunities for a right judgment, 
.has tlie strongpuft* belief in tjie emigration of children. 

It is not as ^f .Canada were not our own. To banish our forlorn 
ones ever seems to be an un-Christlike action, but Canada is part of 
Qrreat Britain, and with its miles of virgim soik its clear skies, its hope- 
stimulating air, fts honest, simple-livin^population, it is specially 
fitted to be the nursery of our redundant childhood. All the more 
so as the country cries out for them, and will repay*their labour as 
they grow fit to give it. 

So fully has the Sheffield system of scattered homes been described, 
that there is no need to dischss it in detail. But I would say that it 
seems specially fitted for adoption in London suburbs, where there 
are hundreds—indeed, I shoulcf be within the mark if I said thousands 
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—of ladies willing and capable or beingtbe managers bf liable groups 


by the unrest elementary school, and the Children would join in the' 
games, interests, pleasures, and religidus life-of the neighborhood. 
It would notj however, be well that lbis scattered-home system should 
be the only one adopted. It does not provide femily life, nor a sub 
sequent home for the child, but for those children who cannot be 
boaxded*out or emigrated it would be very useful; and it may £e con¬ 
sidered ds an extension of small certified schools. 


Under a metropolitan central authority the history ef a Poor- 
law child would then be as follows. On applying, the Guardians 
would send it to a sm$U receiving home, in close proximity to the 
workhouse. e Here it* 1 would come uader the care of a ‘ Children’s # 
Committee,’ composed partly of guardians, partly of persons whose 


interests were educational. After inquiries had been made into the 
circumstances which had brought it*on the rates, or the probable 
length of its dependence onfthem, it would he drafted to "one of the 
receiving homes of* the Gentral Metropolitan Authority,"and sent, 
after .a sufficient quarantine, wherever jt seemed best.^ « 

If he c or she Is boarded-out, it will be with the hope of returning 
to one bf the tradeftraining schools. 

If {die is feeble-minded, she will go to one of the small homes 
specially provided, to be under skilled medical care. 

If he is an ‘ in and outr he will be counted as a ward, of the State, 
and, by legislative sanction, rigorously «kept from his unworthy 
parents-—anyhow, until they show sighs* of their ability and intention 
of keeping him as a human being, and not worse than a dog. 

If she is a casual occupant, and has become dependent only be¬ 
cause ‘ father has had a bad accident,’ or because her mother is broken in 
health, she will either be boarded-out as a visitor, not as & permanent 


member of the family, or go to one,o£ the scattered, homes or smaller 
schools for the four, five, six months during which* she-is likely to be 


chargeable. < * " m 0 

If he is a bad boy he will go fo a discipline sqjjicfrjl, there to learn 
the lesson of the world that laws must be obeyed 1 ' or paih will* 
follow ; hut if he is only a rebellious lad, with a sotind nature, but no 
scope* for fiis wild spirits, he can be drafted on to » ship, and later 
help to serve his country. / # , 0 ■ ■ <> 

If she is a small, undergrown, nervous girl, she can he sent to 
school by the sq^ and emerge fit to . earn her bread; but if she is big, 
strong, and quite untrained, the trade training school can receive her 
and prepare her foV her life’s work. j uo , 

In many different ways the many different children will be dealt 
with, the principle being maintained that all ways are good in so far 
as they conform towards family life $ for ‘family life ahd affection 
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iaf the &xm4 $aoa of all social welfare and morality/ and to obtain it 

for the homeless is the dflty tf the Siatd. 

v ^ 

a ^ 

The qaesricm arises, If and whto this Metropolitan Central Board 
is instituted, trader which State department should it ha placed ? A 
good deal has been jaid about a special department for Poor-law 
cbfldfcsn, trader the Local Government Board, but this does not 
appeal to taa&y of os as wise on several*grounds.* 

(1) Because it would keep the cbildreq in* touch with < T ptiauper 
officials stud their ideas, which are rightly and necessarily for the 
most port those of repression and not.detelopment, 

(2) Because it would make the children a class apart, a pauper 

class under speSial regulations and restrictions, dissociated, therefore, 
from other children and less likely to be absorbed into Ihe general 
population. * , 

(3) Because the Local Government Board, not being in touch 
with the development of .educational methods, would "not bring to 
bear the best methods on tliosq most in ndgd of them. 

(4) Lastly, because the Local Government Board has hitherto 

failed to do wel* by the children. . • • • 

This is a grave charge, but it can be abundantly substantiated. 

For nineteen years the Local Government Boarg has allowed the 
Guardians to break the law of the land in working children*of all 
ages, regardless of theli; educational standarti, as half-timers. In 
some schools *they began to labour as young as dight or nipe, and 
it is to be noted, not at*w«rk.wjiich was instructive and educational, 
but which their own inspectors res|x*cttyely denounced as * druflgesy * 
for the girls, and i very unsatisfactory ’ for the boys. 

I'or thirty-eight* years it Ji&> been known that when large numbers 
of children Vfere aggregated a lower vitality prevailed, and that oph¬ 
thalmia was rarely absent. In. 1370 Mr. Nettleship reported that 
nearly 80 per cont. t>f the children in Hahwell had been afflicted by 
ophthalmia. In 188JJ Dr*. Bridges reported that in thirteen years- 
there had beenj*,6^9 c&dfes, only 5^9 being imported from outside. 
In 1890, out of«93 children*in the dbhools, 576 were on the sickdttst, 
344 £rom ophthaln&ia. The ophthalmic history of other schools has 
been almost as iragic as that of Han well, but although the Luted 
Government Boar^ kney these facts fromqjs’own inspectors, it 
continued to allow schools to be enlarge^, and even as late as 
October of .this, year has granted permission to add £• the bofldinga 
which fit the development* rftthey than the abandonment of one of 
these unwieldy institutions^ , * 

The problem of the ' in *and oat ’ child is no new problem. In 
1889 tk. Bridges computed that 63-64 per cent, of the entire popula¬ 
tion of these sohools were admitted and discharged during each year; 

Tot. XII—No. 239 
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while Mr. Lockwood, the Local Croveminent inspector, prepared a i 
table which showed *■ . * 

particulars of doves fiiOtilies representing the more prominent 'ins and otrt*’ for, 
Marylebcme Workhouse. . , . One femily of three children, between the 3r& of 
October 1803 and die 10th of November 1884, were in and out of the workhouse,. 
admitted and discharged, si\ty-two times.... Another family of four were in and 
out forty-three tunes in tliat period, and another has bean in and out of the work¬ 
house between the 25th of July and the 21st of November 1894 sixteen times: 
o r< “ v 

but the Local Government has not yet adequately 'dealt with the 
matter. 

* * 

Iu 1844 the Act permitting the foundation of district schools was 
pasted in order to remove the children from the contaminating in¬ 
fluences of |be ^workhouse; but in Jiondon, accordiifg to the evi¬ 
dence of the Local Government Board inspector, there are some 2,000 
children in the workhouses, for the most part in daily contact with 
the adult paupers and deprived of any adequate education. It is 
difficult to discover any steps which the Local Government Board 
has taken to remedj this deplorable condition of things. > 

The Canadian farmers are eager to .adopt poor children, but such 

are the arrangements which the Local Governraent'Board has tirade 

for the pauper children that the street waifs of Liverpool are preferred 

( to the State-supported^childi^n. The philanthropic societies demand 

for their children a regulated and rising rate of wages. The Local 

Government Board r demandt none. The philanthropic societies require 

of the formers who take these children that they give them a certain 

specified amount of-education. The 1-iOeal Government Board makes 

no such requirement. Over and above these stipulationr J)r. Barnardo 

finds it necessary to inspect three or four times a year the children 

he places out, and to provide for them* receiving homes to which 

they can be sent in case of a change in the family’s circumstances. 

The Local Government Board makes po such inspection and provides 

no Buch receiving homes. ‘‘As a matter of feet,’ said Mr. Knollys, the 

chief official of the Local Government Boafd, * the emigration officers 

are supposed to make an annual ‘report, butf-we ( do Jjpt receive more 

than one report on each child.*' Poor* babe! sentj&ut alone at six* 

or eight or ten to a strange land, looked after once‘by its fond footer- 

parent, the State, and once only. Is it* to be wondered at that the 

children have been found ij/doss-houses in Montres^, and that Canada 

not unnaturally objects to be the dumping-ground of what England’s 

carelessness jutJtfies it in considering rubbish ? 

• 

Feeble-minde^ children are nnt<a new discovery. They have ever 
existed as the product of drink, vice, and semi-starvation. In October 
1894 the Local Government Board caused their medical officers id 
make an inquiry into the number who were in the provhjcial work- 
houses and infirmaries, and to state Vhat proportion were, in their 
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these- . Altfootzgb they qm nofc eligible for -the imbecile. 

asyittBiei they can, undersympathe^ be made happy, if not 
vei^ t^fhli iaemhers of thecommunity. • . - 

Wfc^n I consider the courtesy of th» Present and Of the Local 
Government Beard officials with whom' I hdne the privilege of 
acquaintahee,when 1 remember the colossal dilnensionsof their labours 
(the medical inspector being supposed tj be responsible for 
beds), I feel regret ait having to bring* so heavy an indictment against 
the Local Govejpment Board; but the truth i» best known, and what 
it all amounts to is that children* with their tender natures, tlieirdeli- 
cate balance between good and evil, their insistent demands for 
individual treatm^ntj^urq not an appropriate item in the immense 
organisation’which has to do with drains, vagrants, asylums, guardian 
boards and workhouses, election orders? sanitary authorities, dangerous 
trades, and*workshop iuspectiofi. * * 

« , • • * 

The atmosphere of thought which is engendered by the considera¬ 
tion of these matters is not the best through winch to see a little 
child’s interests, nor in which to unravel the intricacies of educational 
principles and practices** Children, are best dealt with by experts, 
and by a department which has only to do “with education. In this 
relation it is noteworthy that Sir Godfrey Lushington, as‘chair¬ 
man of a Departmental Committee oh Inquiry into Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools, has reeommepdecf that they all be transferred 
fron\ the Home t)JBce to the Education Department. The argu¬ 
ments that he uses apply with‘equal, if not greater, force to Poor-law 
children. He cpntehds that the object of such schools is * to restore 
the children to society, and that they should, as far as possible, be 
prevented from feeling themselves to be a class apart; * and he asserts 


and that ‘the Home Office has nothing to do with education’ (which, 
indeed, is equally true of tie Local Government Board), ‘whilst.the 
EducationJDeparfment ha6 its entire interest yi the problem of the 

; * ■ / \ ■ / - 
Sir Godfrey holds that an inspector inspecting this class of 
children, knd no other, beeqmes ‘ prone to acquiesce ifl the standard 
of such geoj&jtl training as he find^to be c<hnmou]y prevailing in 
these scb&dS/ wbeeas if the children were inspected by different 

p^rte M* #te country, who are accustomed to 
imp^ the-chfldren Mof the ordinary population, they would' be quick 
to note and correct any tendency^o treat the children as a class apart/ 
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and the views of the 
experienced sources. 

These opinions should car 
they also have been held for maay^ears by so 
man as Lord Norton, and are now maintained 
persons who* haverecent __ 

State Children’s Aid Association. With Viscount Teel at itfli JbMttdU 
that association ha» started^ try and phtain forthe cbfldren of the* 
State what, after all,** every human creature’s inalieiftibleright—the 
right to be treated as an'individual. ^ 

c " Henrietta 0. Barnett. 



A year ago, on t£e 30th #f September, tlie flying column from 
Andriba led bjf General Duchesne took Antananarivo, the capital of 
Madagascar. The march from the coast had been painful ift the 
extreme, and the hfes of life from sickness exceedingly heavy; indeed, 
it is impossible to eSBirrftite it at much less than a third of the whole 
effective fosce of 24,000 njen. . • • 

Fortunately for the invading eolumrf the natives made scarcely 
any attempt at defending their country, displaying, throughout the 
five or six "morfthf during which the campaign pasted, an. absolute 
waht of foresight, generalship, and bravery. It is jieedless to inquire 
into the cause of this utter collapse of a nation^ which had been 
■credited, on somewhat slender grounds, with the possession of*several 
of the qualities requisite, for independence and self-development. 

My object in the present article is to give a short account of the 
present state of the countsy iyi(J to show how far French influences 
have succeeded in making their ivay'iu the first twelve moftthg of 
occupation. , • 

immediately oil the arrival of General Duchesne a treaty was 
signed by th|e Malagasy authorities, by which the whole power of the 
•country was ceded to the. French. The queen remained in her place. 


and the Hova Prilfyr Minister was'also allowed to be nominally at the 
head of affairs. Part of this arrangement w r as found impracticable 
after a slfort tim§ ; %he J’rimC Minister had enjoyed Unlimited power 
for toojong a p^od to accept a subordinate position, and General 
Duchesne was f<5rqed to remove him. Accordingly, he was taken to 
a house Of his own at a short distance from the capital, where he was 
kept under surveillance for two or three months, but as he was still 
Suppoeed to be plotting he was deported tV Algiers, in whieh country 
' “ • a very short exile. • 

at ffr|t as if4be change Of was 

pKshed.Udthout any serious disturbance. The Malagasy 
itly cowed by-the arrival of the Expeditionary Corps; 
are spread by the Uaiives themselves of the ferocity of the 
brought by the French, and the proximity of a European 
house was welcomed as a haven* of shelter. I myself was begged b} 

lift 
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many of the natives to keep the English i|hg flying, as they^Jiwight 
that it would protect them “from the dreaded Hacks, and for Some 
while as many as could squeeze ihto our various houses sought pro* 
tection in the compound. It is rfeedless to say tliat these fe&te Were 
entirely groundless; the discipline enforced by General Dqehtesne 
was perfect, and any instance of oppression w^s rigorously punished. 

In the early part of .November (1895)^ however, this satis&htory 
state of affairs was ?qdely interrupted.* A paltry quarrel between two 
clans about a pied? of r ground, which each claimed, gradually de¬ 
veloped into a serious rising. The two parties came to an under¬ 
standing by agreeing to make, an attack upon the ^Europeans. It 
unfortunately happened that near to the town which was the focus 
of the insurrection diere were living* an English missionary with his 
wife 1 and child.' If any one should have been exempt from unworthy 
treatment it should have been missionaries who*for at least twenty- 
five years had nnweariedly woiked fos the gOocFbf the people. Want 
of gratitude ds unhappily aprev/dling feature in the national character 
of the Malagasy, and wheif Mr. and M rR - Johnson were barbarously 
murdered in their own house by a hand of ruffians, many of whom 
were personally known to them and had received kfifefits from them, 
the worst trait in r thal character was manifested. It certainly is*not 
too much to say that the Ilovre alienated the sympathy of the English 
residents in Madagascar thereby, and that ^rflany who felt sorry for 
them up to that date ceased to do so any longer. 

The Malagasy of the district in which the murder took place 
after this act of treachery and cruelty,felt-that they liad gone too far 
to Jhope for exemption from punishment. They promptly proceeded 
to loot Mr. Johnson’s house of ereiything of the least value, and to 
set fire to it as well as to the church rpid the hospital. They massed 
together in numbers which would have*been fonnidatvle had there 
been an intelligent leader and a sufficient supply of weapons. One 
band went further afield, footed and* burnt the qBurch and premises 
of Mr. McMahon, another English missionary, Who only escaped with 
his life by a timely flight; timely but painful?for a niglil march of 
twenty or thirty miles with woipen and^childreifin'Madagasqpx is ap ‘ 
unenviable experience. 

As soen as General Duchesne was informed of what had* been 
happening to the south-woit of the capital, he sent a column of 300 
troops under Commandant Ganeval with orders td punish the insur¬ 
gents and to pacify the«district. # 

After advancing some distance that number was found to be in¬ 
sufficient and a reinforcement of 200 more soldiers was sent. The 
resistance on the part of the natives was vigorous, and for a tithe well 
sustained; various attacks were made upon tbo village in whi<& the- 
column was quartered, and undoubted bravery was shown/brfttery all 
the more unexpected as nothing had given any reason to believe that 
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j •«&& ^quality emsted among the Malagasy, Discipline ^nd Lebel 
rifles^ jkoweyer* were wore tjian a matcgi for ill their efforts, and after 
a loss of aboat 150 men they deleted. 

^he district wee still disturbed, and the chiefs of the insurrection 
had tp be found and the murderers of the Johnsons to he punished. 
By energetic measures most of these ends have been attained; a con¬ 
siderable number of the insurgents have been shot on the spot, 
though several of the* leaders are stjU af largg, and quite recently 
some of those implicated in the murder have h$en tried and executed 
at Antananarivo, • 

One distressing 'feature in the insurrection was th«? revival of 
idolatry, which was thought to be extinct in Imerina, but which 
evidently ba%been scotched and not hilled. . Almost the first move 
on the part of the rebels had been to reinstate a local idol called 
llavololona, and .the performance of ceAain 4 apts of worship in 
the presence of ^ha^dpl was considered the mark of a good patriot. 

Naturally under these circumstances the teachers and the more 
prominent Christians ift the various‘churches and chapels were 
objects of dislike, and hatred, and in the disaffected district these 
men with tli^r wives and families had to fly for their lives. • 

It is uselcsf to shut one’s eyes to Acts ;* a* cofisiflerafile number 
of those who were held in esteem by the missionaries failed to stand 
the test of persecution, and if not guilty of actually worshipping idols 
were actively in league with those who did so. It is, however, equally 
unreasoning to Bay that every native was ready to apostatise at a 
moment’s notice and # that in all eases Christianity in Madagascar is 
only skin deep. ' *•' , # 

After tin* suppression of tliis first outbreak, matters remained 
qjriet in Imerina for some months; a small garrison was left at 
Arivonimamo, the scene of *the murder, and it was hoped that the 
severe punishment which Commandant Ganeval had inflicted upon 
the inhabitants jof ttyat part pf.Imerina would he laid to heart by 
those of the removing divisions. • ' 

So far nothingjhad been done towards organising the country. 
General Ihicfcsfe^e invariably disclaimed any intention of taking 
steps which would trespass updh civil functions or hamper his 
successor, saying that *his instructions were to take and occupy 
Antananarivo.* He had accomplished his task and the gallant General 
had no wish to pversjep the limit of tl^orSers given him. So long 
as he remained in Madagascar the pacification of the country was his 

one afcd qnly care. # * #l 

* ** 

^ i The next serious eyent in the island wa# an outbreak of a 
- ftffepent character. With, the exception of the Hova, few if ,any of* 
the jftbee wore thought to be opposed to French rule, The country 
dntside Imerina had been locked upon as the happy hunting ground 
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of the Hova, whose governors, with scarcely an except^ wfere 
ilapweious and oppressive, having, like the Roman tqwbm If ^payaloe 
three fortunes, one to repay the tgoaey spent on buying their office, 
one <o keep the late Prime Minister’s Secretaries in good humour, 
and one to live upon when the evil day arrived and they'Were 
cashiered. .Naturally for the other tribes any change must be for the 
better; the Ho\ a were as much hated as they were feared, and, from 
whatever quarter it might gqme, release from their rule woufid be 
welcome. * 

The arrival of the French was the long-wished-for moment j but 
news spreads slowly in Madagascar, and thohgh the Hova power 
came to an end at the beginning of October, it was not realised on 
the coast until the new year. When, however, it was |cnown that the 
French werq master*! of the country the explosion came. The two 
large tribes of the Betsitaisaraka and the Taimorp on the east rose 
agaihst the Hova, and ruthlessly killed themyrherever they could 
catch them. 

The principal sufferers «ere‘the trader* and the teachers, for the 
Governors, who were she chief offender**, were mofe or less’protected 
by t|ieir soldiers and by the proximity t of the big'towps, whereas the 
former were Scattered about m outlying village^ The buildings 
used as churches and schools vrere also burnt, for, as the greater 
part of the teachers came, frdm Imerina, religion and education 
were associated with the Ilova. In one oi tvo instances Europeans 
were murdered, but only when they weie mixed up with the Hova, 
Us was the case with Mr. Eng. a Norwegian trader at Vatomandry. 

Having rid themselves of their ftWiwer masters the tribes on the 
east* coast have settled down <to a certain extent, though for some 
years it will scarcely be safe for a Hova to live in the country dis¬ 
tricts. All civilising influences are fot p time at an end in that 
part, and the little progress which had l»een made in soine districts 
lias been interrupted. It may be t also that the spirit of insurrec¬ 
tion against law and order, of all kinds now prevalent in Imerina 
will spread to the coast, and there are already signs that Jbhis will 
be the case. By supporting the* authority t>f tt>e <ffova governors, 
whom they have appointed, the French Rave identified themselves, * 
in the eyes of the coast tribes, with their fcwmei oppressors. . 

• * - • 

The rice crop is alt u^jortant in Madagascar^ and «ts failure 
means almost universal famine. The season from sowing to reaping 
extends from October td May, most of these months bring aie« 
those of the heavy rain^, during which*it Is absolutely **^»ary to 
look after the growing crop. Thj8 period was therefore one of dona* 

* parative quiet in Imerina, and not unnaturally gave rise once more 
to the belief that the natives accepted the Situation, ? t 

In February, M. Laroche, the,fir^ Resident-General, arrived at 
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the oapitel end began td organise the government of the eottatey. 
A Wew Prime Mhptofat* was jppdnfbd,in whose name laws might be' 
issued, for ft had been settled that the -twiminMiaiion should be 
indirect, that'is to say condueted,thnmgh the medium of the natives. 
A «oa$Me»We number of regulations were promulgated, afifec&ng 
the det^opment of the industries of the country, tbp granting of con¬ 
cessions, and the edtfcation of the natives. Most of these were much 
too &3$boVate to be useful, find up to. the prjsqat time nearly all of 
them have remained a dead letter. Borne xrfty be useful when the 
insurrection has been quelled, when the country is snch as*to invite 
capitalists, and when*fichools have been ^e-established. 

In March there were again signs of trouble, though at first 
these were fai%t and peihaps too far off to attract the serious attention 
of the authorities. It wab in the northern part of dmerina that the 
disturbance came *to a head. At a distance of thirty or thirty-five 
miles from the .cagit^, u man of some influence in bis district 
but of bad character, who tad been in prison but had escaped, 
formed a band of men* and begsfh tq pillage the neighbouring 
villages. * • * * 

The county in that part. is thinly inhabited, and there was no 
one*with sufficient power to suppress the band, which thenVas little 


more than a gang of robber. In a short time the natural develop¬ 
ment took place. By dmt of threats a aonsiderable number of people, 
were persuaded to join*, and before long a body of men amounting to 
two or threV*hundred h&d gatheied together and l\ad become a serious 
danger to the whole district. * 

In a country newly conqfh&ed by a foreign nation it is. always 
easy to find unpopular cry, and on this’occasion the common Malagasy 
expression ‘ tsy Jhitra nymanompo Vazalia/ or ‘ foreign rule is intoler¬ 
able/ was ready to hand. • * 

A.petty'disturbance in the beginning, fomented for private pur¬ 
poses* and fosterqjl by an appeal .to patriotic feeling, has developed 
into a formidable Insurrection. I say formidable, but I do not mean 
to give Uie idea tha£ the*insurreetion is formidable from a military 
point of view, insfirgents havh not the remotest chance of being 
‘able tb resist men a smaU*body of disciplined troops, much less to 
make head against the considerable force which General Gallieni has 


at his disposal. • But from industrial, educational, and religions points 
of view, tbfe rebellion Jias been a complei^ success, and "however soon 
it-^rwy be suppressed* the progress of the country insomepartshas 
b^ th^n back for years, a large tract reduced ty* des<iati^, Und 
^ t)xa<& s&wagem. ^ 4 *^ ^ 


in five months, for, be 


>pread over the whole of Avaradrano, 
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*4 given up their 

w of Antananarivo, the lawless had kept theirs. It was j^ei«lE>re 
only natural that the Villagers should submit, and in .ecarcdy any 

'Vfifi *n«io4iii«Aa aMamnfA^' ® 


5 character of theorising, the churches 

i were burnt without distinction, and in some places lep«r hospitals were 
destsoyed, «and« their unhappy inmates rendered houseless. The 
English and Norwegian missions have suffered the most severely. 

• It is impossible to estimate correctly ttie.numbfr of churches and 
. chapels that have been burnt, but at the lowest computation, it must 
amount to 600. . * . * . ■’ 

Had the insurgents met with any opposition fit the first outbreak 
the»rebellion might have been easily suppressed.* There was no 
organisation, the greater part of the people joined under compulsion, 
and those who had seen the invading column pa^s knew that they 
t were powerless. ‘ Matters, however, were not taken seriously by the 
authorities; a column, was nowaijd again seftt out, but as the natives 
resumed their ordinary occupations on i^s approach, or hid themselves 
until if had passed, the effect produced wfts small. /f 

It is easy to criticise, but none tl*€*less if, in accordance with old 
custom, the heads of the villages Jiad been severally hfcld responsible 
for any damage done, they would certainly have found means to beep 
the people quiet. It is said algo that the Resident-General ^received 
orders from his Government to conciliate the datives*and that he 
understood this in too strict a sense, refusing to punish without such 
evidence as would suffice t6 convict in a settled ^md civilised country.. 
This may or may not he the case, but the* former Prime Miniver of 
the country, who certainly knew'his peoplb and Ijcrk^o keep them in 
order, did not act in this way. *For some years to oome conciliation 
will only be considered a sign of weakness!. ■ 

Other elements were before long imported into the Jmpcreotion. 
The churches , had been fciurnt, the teachers had fled foPther fiyfeS, 
the schools of course ha^ stopped. As in the West, i«ioJ-worsb%yms 
i, the idol in this case ’ ’ 
r; the pillaging e 

t and rsoon it came %o pass that no one was j 
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Lately, te gnwity office situation ©entil art be overlooked, but 
the number Of troops 'at General Vojmon’s disposal was WmaM, and 
Iteyufed' sending uut email columns eeod planting garrisons lie * few 
phases he eonld talfe no steps towards the pacification of the ootmtry. 

; ItshouH be said in passing that .the Genera! has been partienlarly 
kind aboilt taking care of mission stations, and thanks to him it has 
hfeeg possible for some of the missionaries ttf stay at their posts. 

Frequent small fights haye taken place vtifhihe insurgents•—called 
’ fahavales/ the Malagasy word for enemy wifb a French termination 
—who have always been dispersed, sometifnes with considerable loss. 
In no case has anything like a decisive engagement been fought, and 
it is that which Constitutes the chief difficulty. During the night 
bands of marauders start off in various dwetiions, burning village** 
taking cattle, looting houses,*sometimes killing the inhabitants, but 
more frequently compelling them to join them. • 

These raids bawe been gradually coming nearer and nearer to the 
capital. A short time ago a largish village wag burqt within a mile 
of Antananarivo, and no one would*liave been surprised if an attempt 
had been made to set fire to part of the town. 

,A fetor ofr^Jie large villages have resisted, and in one er two 
instances guns have been given to the people" for tfieir protection. 
Natuially, however, the French arc; chary of supplying natives with 
guns for fear of their taking them to «he enemy." 

Speaking generally, it may be said that Antananarivo and the 
district included within a radius of ten hr twelve miles is fairly safe, 
and that in sonje directions it is possible to travel witliout*an escort 
considerably farther, notafily in the district where Commandant 
Ganeval is remembered. . 

• A portion of .the road to Tamatave has to be kept by troops, and 
convoys escorted from place to plape. Sometimes these convoys are 
attacked, and no£ long ago a large part of the mail was lost, as well 
as goods belonging to traders* • 

In the houth* of JLmerina a well-known cattle-lifter, called * 
RainibCtsimisaraka, has been carrying on his depredations on a 
large scale. method of operations was simple. The villagers 
were given tlfleir choice, to join lum or to be killed. In one house he 
massacred thirteen persdns who refused to join. He soon gathered 
a number of followers, and unhappily t^hosq who followed at first by 
constraint soon took to the habit of plundering, and, having com¬ 
mitted themselves, are now no longer ablp to draw back; 

'-Apart from the plundering and burning of villages, Bainibetsi- 
misaraka’s band has tried to distinguish itself on two occasions. At 
'lha eild of March, a French gentleman, M. Dufet de Brie, with two 
•ctbmpanicm8, thinking the •country fairly quiet, started on a tour of* 
^inspection to tke south Of the capital. Taking the usual bearers, and 
•armed with repeating rifles, they thought they would be either able 
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to If necessary, or to account far my hostile party whdchiliey 
might meet ' * o J 

• After having stopped for three or four days at a village eadled 
Tsrajoarivo, about 40 miles south of Antananarivo, they were hogged 
by the people to leave on account of the disturbed State of the district. 
They unwillingly, agreed to do so. Marching slowly northward they 
arrived at KeHmafana,* where they were well received, but shortly 
afterwards they were a&acktd by 80 qr 100 brigands. Wife tbe 
assistance of the villagers they drove them away, but ihinleing it 
wiser to leave a village where they could not well protect themselves, 
they started at 8 o’clock in the evening. After resting a few hours 
in tile open, they made a farther move a£ 4 o’clock in the morning, 
odd reached another‘village called Manarintsoa. Exhausted With 
fatigue they stayed to jest after writing to inform the Resident- 
General of their situation. About midday a large baud numbering 
1,500 men or more, armed with spears Ind a hundred guns, ap¬ 
proached the village. 

This village has three gates, and is surrounded by a deep ditch, so 
that it was fairly defensible, except against great* odds. The three 
Frenchmen defended one of the gates with tliree^ guns, and some 
faithful Malagasy, also with three guns, defended the others. 

For two hours the handful qf men in the village kept off their 
.opponents, a large‘number of whom weie shot down. After that, 
unfortunately, M. Buret de Brie was badly wounded at close range 
by a man who had hidden himself in the grass. The defence of the 
village Was then abandoned, and the three Frenchman took refuge in 
a house. The roof of this was feed, so that it was necessary to leave 
it, ahd retreat to another. Five times this mano?uvre Waft repeated, 
until at last, after a splendid and heroic resistance, they were all 
killed by suffocation or by wounds. “ * 

The fate of these gentlemen was severely felt by alf who ‘knew 
them, especially by the Resident-General, who went himself to try 
-to recover the bodies. It ‘only remains to say»that k he siicceeded 
in doing so, and that he had them brought to Antananarivo, where 
they were buried in the English cemetery^ * ^ ^ 

For some weeks after this Rainibetsimisaraka kept? comparatively 
quiet. A column was sent to catch him and to break up his band, 
but it failed to effect its jraxpose. After *a time, however, bo came 
out of his retirement and packed a large village called "kntsirabe. 
This is a well-known pla^e in the Betsileo province, where there 
are mineral springs, and where the Norwegian Lutheran Mission has 
an important station. It happen^ that the Norwegian 'Confarbfcoe 
was faring held in Hbuth Betsileo at the time, and that several of the 
missionaries had put their wives and children at Antsir&be in order to 
be in a place of safety; for though no great outbreak had OdctU&tid in 
that district, there was an uncomfortable feeling abroad. In Addition 
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to the ordinary mission buddings there was ,«nd a 

lejjer village built and maintained by the miSsfonaries. 

,4 band .of-militia numbering forty men* and three French 
sergeant#,and an interpreted the Jitter armed with repeating ride*, 
the former with 1 Sniders, had been gtafckwfed at Aifiarimbefo protect 
it. Neva was brought that a large body of ‘ fahavalqs' waa advancing, 
and it was hwfedly"agreed to defend the dwelling-boRse, as that 
couhfmot be burnt, tlie roof |>eing of tiles. ,9*4 of the forty militia* 
men, only fourteen came to assist the defence,"the rest having been 
cut off by the enemy or voluntarily desefted. The garrison then 
consisted of four Frenchmen and fourteen native militia, and this 
handful of men had to protect an ordinary house wherein were 
sheltered twe»ty-six Europeans, all women .and children, with two 
exceptions. * • • . 

The attacking .force was estimated at 3,000, mostly armed with 
’ Sniders, and provided wfitlf a fair number of cartridges. It was quite 
certain that, if the Europeans failed to make good their defence, they 
would be all murdered. * * * 

It would take too long to* enter into details’; the attack lasted 
intermitteitly* for three days and two nights, and, but fo» the 
gallantry of the four Frenchmen, the result would Fave *been dis¬ 
astrous. The concluding scene was truly dramatic. Ammunition 
w’as at an end, and means of defence exhausted. *Tho enemy, under, 
eo\er of the daikuesg*, had piled .up a quantity of wood and a barrel 
of gunpowder against tile door. They were intending to fire it after 
having had a final * palfi\A.’ The French soldiers on their aide had 
made up their minds to sell Hieir li\gs as dearly as possible. m Before 
sjdlying out *to do so they took.a laJkt look with a telescojie t<3 see 
whether any assistance might be expected. In the distance they 
saw a body of men, so thej* waited. . These proved to be Rainijaonary, 
the, Hova govemdr of the district, with his brother, the second 
governor, M. Alby the Resident ef Betago, and 150 Idalagasy soldiers. 
Dividing his men into three companies, Rainijaonary attacked the 
insurgents, who promptly ran away in every direction, some taking 
refuge in the hiin$ buildings, where they were shot down to the last 
* man.* • * 


•The numbei killed during the attack upon the house and the 
final onslaught was reckoned to be between three and four hundred, 
and Rainlbetsi njbaraka had been taugt$ Chat whatever he might 
do against defenceless Malagasy it was dangerous to meddle with 


tfqo math praise cannot be. given to Rainijaonary. Ife is the 
fifitst Spedmeu of his rqpe, and it there had been many like him 
would be in a ve/y different condition from that in 
which 4b is, Raving volunteered during the war, he Was given a 
small command, and went to the front. When there he was thwarted 
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by bis superiors, who were arrant cowards and left Ms* hnsupportod. 
If he had bie«a is chief comujoad, with pnKmited power, he vwM 
have given. the invading column trouble, always rapposihg that* he 
could have made his soldiers fight, # • ^ k > »* v p* . 

As soon as Antananarivo was taken he retired to his home* ex- 
peering that Crene^al Duchesne would punish him for having fought 
against him. ' No doubt he was, much surprised* when the General, 
instead of doing so, rqpognised him as a brave man, and appqjhted 
him Governor-General t>f Vakin ’Ankaratra. Such an appointment 
does honour to the Frenchman and to the native;»the latter has 
justified the confidence placed in him by preventing a massacre of 
women and children. * • 

Further south there* have been troubles of a more eg less serious 
character, especially at Ambositra, another large town in the Betsileo 
province. One or Jtwo otter stations of the Norwegian mission have 
been wrecked, and about fifty of tHeir churches, hymt. On the whole, 
however, the district seems less disturbed than Imerina, as many of 
the Norwegian missionaries aye able to stay &t their places without a 
military guard. ’ c * , 

This may be accounted for by the fact that only the Hova are 
really interested in the rebellion, and unless they hcSl brought pres¬ 
sure to bear upon* the Betsileo, the latter would^ probably have 
qsmained quiet. * < , 

Still it cannot be said that the uisuireetion is confined to Imeriua, 
or even to the central plateau which includes the country of the 
Hova anchthe Betsileo. Between the outer •and inner belts of forest, 
and on a.lower level than Imeriya, is the country olf the Sihanaka. 
This tribe lives round the large ’lake, of Alaotra, and ha» to a certain 
extent been brought under Christian and civilising influences by tlje 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society. 

The latest accounts show that the state of feeling in this country 
is deplorable. As elsewhere, the ohyrehes have been burnt; the 
people have banded themseives to upset everything, “the teachers 
especially being objects of dislike, * % «. 

Ambatondrazaka, the capital of the provided, wqg 4&til lately in a 
state of siege, the French forces in the district being insufficient to 
do more than to protect the town. No doubt it will *be necessary in 
reinforce the garrison, and, if possible, the rising should^ be suppressed 
quickly, for the whole regiqp is notoriously unhealthy, and almost 
certainly fatal to Europeans at some seasons of Hie year. • 

In the capita^ vhe presence of the French has made itself felt in 
a more satisfactory manner. Instead of being a city, or rather ‘a 
collection of houses? where watercourses seryed for roads, it is now 
f assuming an orderly appearance. It i$*trae that the making <*| 
roads is not pleasant to the inhabitants, for dust pervades the atmo¬ 
sphere 'and penetrates into the houses; ^ut to be able to walk instead 
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off having to*<aw*hbfe U AH agreeable iewwblan to a European in 

Madagascar. In a few araghs* time; good nMi» fix pwtoeg tide, 
wiHbofe the capital, and eJUt^y tih* ia^ 

are in an advanced state. ' ’ 

^^dtedM the heavy rains, which begin in Koveteibw, will jd*y 
havoc With ijhese at first, but we may safely trust to french engineers * 
to pope with this tliffiAilty. Enormous stone gutters axe being made 
oh eadl| aide of the roads; and, after tborthrown-^pp earth ha* settled 
and levels have been adjusted, some mode of cftjjveyance other than 
that of human beings will be available. * 

To effect this a great many owners jf houses have been espw* 
priated, but it would have been impossible to have met the difficulty 
in any other ayly. The ground was bought .f^om the owners at a 
fixed rate, the destruction of large houses having been avoided where 
possible. The price given was much less than the value of the house 
and ground, amounting <fa an average to a quarter of what they 
would have fetched in the market. It would certainly have been 
better to have taxed the district and to hyve paid more highly, for it 
is hard that the cogt of a road, which is for the good of all, should 

fall very heavily upon a lews and the majority should escape *8Cot 

. • • • • • 

free. • • 

lu front of the Residency a large space has been cleared, on 
which public offices p.re to be built, and which, when finished, will, 
have an imposing effect. Another, large space has been filled up and 
formed into*tcrraees witfi the earth that masked |he Residency, and 
has added greatly^ to the °f the large weekly market. Hfcre also 
a landslip may be expected fh*the rjiiny season, but no doubt the 
damage will be quickly repaired, and In a year or two, when flees 
havp been planted ^ the town will become not only picturesque but 
pleasant. * • ' , 

In .the country districts also the«road& are being rapidly improved; 
a few bridges have lieen thrown, asross the streams which, ankle-deep 
in winter, beanae* /aging torrents when swollen by the tains of 
summer. • Across thp rice*fields dykes have been made; and, though 
these will requart^, conftlmt repair, they render travelling in the 
neighbourhood of the capital much ‘easier than it .used to be when 
one Jbad to struggle through the heavy mud of the rice fields. 

The greatest move in the organisation of the country, however, 
is the abdtitionpf slavery throughout tjie*island. This was pro¬ 
claimed in the official gazette issued on the 27th of September by 
decree of the Resident-General. It was wholly unexpected at the 
time, though there had been ruzpours two or* three months previously 
to-the effect that the step was contemplated, buWould be effected 

■ g^dnaMy* * 

■ ’ bTaturally, ibfelt upon the Horn like a clap of thunder* and, as 
the iaw was published on a Sunday, some worthy folk found them- 
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selves, on their return from service, without 4 slave to cook the 
dinner. It would be an awkward situation fear the werthy^Rtiaeua of 
London or Baris if all the domestic servants were to strike work with** 
out noticel , • f k , 

However much one may recognise that slavery has no right to 
exist, it is impossible not to feel for people who have lost alt their 
property suddenly. It is not merely that they bave*lost their slaves, 
but in many instances the rise fields wijl remain uncultivated/ The 
work connected with ''these has always been the chief duty of the 
slaves. As very few of the owners have any money it is to be feared 
that there will be a large ampunfc of distress, amounting to starvation 
in some cases. . 

It is impossible onrfkeae grounds not to feel that the abolition of 
slavery has been* too bummaiy, It Would have been better to have 
proceeded more slowly to the desired end; to have made all children 
born after a fixed day free; and to have mfide the redemption of the 
rest, either by t themselves or by others, cheap and easy, 

Howe\er, it has been decided otherwise, and certainly, the state 
of the country is such as to justify any measure, for, when every¬ 
thing is in a state of upheaval the exact (amount of pressure Is of spiall 
importance. * • 

In addition to this it must \>e remembered that in consequence 
fif the outbreak Madagascar fas been declared a French colony, and 
that this carries with it the abolition of the stabus of slavery. While, 
then, the greater number of Europeans who know Madagascar would 
have piCferred that slaveiy should have b8ea abolished by degrees, 
few would be prepared to say that it waS c altogether a mistake. In a 
few years the country will leap'the .benefit of this bold* step, for the 
present it will be productive of much misery to tl\p Hova, and to, a 
certain number of the slaves who,will be’titmed away by tJ^eir ipasters 
without a home to which to go. A * • 

A beginning has also been made*towards improving the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. Under the late Prime Minister, n&thing worthy 
of the name existed. Withbut bribing every .judge and every official, 
from the bottom of the scale to the top, a ^claimant, no chance of 
geting his rights** however clear Sis case might be. ’If the matter 
were a small one, it waB better to put up with the loss than to go* to 
law; if it were a large one, from some points of vieV it might be 
considered wise to sacrifice $ half or two-thirds in order to lecure the 
remainder. 

The former native judges have now beeq dismissed and others put 
in their place, and though.it is^eriain that it will take years -"to 
. impress the sentiment of justice on the native mind it is sometbdStig 
to have made a start. * f 

The great difficulty now is the want of honest and competent 
interpreters. The youths who fill thegoffice for the time me mostly 
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dishonest. X have been informed tbat it is impossible to get the 
rights of ft'baaetfrut before aro Official who does not know the language 
without bribing the interpreter, 

t Tfae remedy for this evil Is, I .have reason to believe, under con- 
sideiafcion, exad & school of interpreters is to be formed as soon as 
possible. As the interpreters are paid a sufficient .salary they have 
not the excuse iCfaut manger which native officials used to have. 

ItVi quite needless to say anythin** about the development of 
mining or commercial undertakings. Ilad the country remained 
quiet, no. doubt considerable steps forward would have been taken. 
Laws have been issued regulating the granting of concessions, pur- 
chase of land, &c., but in thq present state of the island these remaip 
on paper. The few miners who were at work 4iave liad to run for 
their lives; trade is almost at ftn end and the cost\>f all European 
goods has largely increased. The wages of a Bfcarer from Tamatave 
to the capital is dpuble wlAt it used to be. 

The road up country lias been much improved, and probably in a 
year’s time it will be practicable for* carte. Of # course French tariff 
laws prevail, that is to say, French merchandise is admitted free, 
whereas that o^other nations pays a duty of 10 per cenj;. Qonsitier- 
ing the amount of money the French nation lias^pent and is still 
spending upon Madagascar, this is e\gently perfectly fair, but will it 
effect its object ? . * * • 

With the arrival 0 / General Gchieni, and the proclamation of 
military lav? wn Imerina and some other* parts of Madagascar, it is 
only natural to hope tlmt # *l>efofe long ]>eace and confidence may'be 
lestored. No one knows certbmly what stajis the General sia^ be 
intending to take. lie is said to .be a man of decision and activity, 
the # two qualities most requited in a leader in Madagascar at the 
present time*. • * . 

He* is, however* planting numerous small garrisons, which will 
keep the country quiet in their immediate neighbourhood. Imerina 
may be pacified in Ibis way and the other*tribes will very likely then 
settle down. For t^e moment not much iaore than this ought to be 
expected. Th^h?rt*season*has already begun, and the heavy rains in 
Imeriifa are at hand. A column operating against the rebels during 
the summer months will certainly have £0 put up with grave discom¬ 
fort and probably with considerable losaof ljfe from sickness. On 
the other blind if Abe insurrection continues the mortality among the 
‘ fahavales ’ will be terrible. , * 

A laigo number of hopees and villages have burnt, many 
oxen and wnch rice have been earned off ahd destroyed, and want 
of shelter and insufficiency of food from these causes will seriously 
affect the population of the disaffected parts. In addition to those 
who have been killed dn battle, the loss of life among the women and 
Vos. xu**—No, iso # q 
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children from exposure must he very large. During the wet season 
this evil will he increased manifold. « 

If, unhappily, the rebellion should last over the wet season l&tge 
districts will be depopulated. Even now at a 'short distance from 
the capital the preparation of t^e rice fields for nextsyeai^i crop is 
behindhand, and*at a greater distance scarcely anything has been 
done. A famine in Madagascar will be more senous than hr countries 
suppliedjfwith roads-, qlJ tht more as .the people have very little 
money and no mean* of providing for themselves away from their 
own villages. * 

The burden of providing for those who are starving would fall 
upon the administration, and it is harjl to see how, with the best 
will in the world, it eeuid meet the emergency. It is not a hopeful 
view of the‘situation to, say that owiflg to deaths from wounds and 
sickness tho survivors" will be few and therefore the difficulty lees. 

For my own part I believe that the inSuireafcioq is already losing 
its vitality. jSome of the chief men have left their camp and gone 
home, fever is rife and dissension is spreading. Further .than thi* 
several of the ‘ not allies ’ of Antananarivo have been either shot or 
deported^ Add. to all this the want* of stability i& the national 
character and it seefns to me that it is safe to predict the collapse of 
the rising before long. ^ , 

4 * « 

> • 

Headers of this sketch can balance the', losses and the gains 
which have accrued to Madagascar from Ihe French “occupation. 
It cannot be disguised that nothing couftl he worse than the state 
of Imerina and some otfeer provinces.*' Everyone is suffering, and 
missionaries, eivil functionaries .and meichants ar# reduced to 
enforced idleness, doing what little can be done and hoping t for 
better times. * ‘ , 

On the other side have to be put the al>olition*of slavery and the 
prospect of a future for the country tinder French direction. It is 
no exaggeration to say tllat for some years every‘well-wisher of 
Madagascar has watched itfl downward progress v^ith sorrow? and has 
felt that the moral regeneration of the cofintry x^ftet^be effected by 
some influence from outside. * 

Tjie administration of justice was hopelessly corrupt j the coi'vfr 
was becoming more apd m° re severe f the military service was 
oppressive to the last degree, the leaders being incompetent and the 
soldiers undisciplined; t|ie morality of the people left much to he 
desired. The lime had passed when it was sufficient to say ‘ you 
ought,’ and nothing short of * y<pi must ’ could correct m&ny of the 
abuses under which the country was groanyig. 

looking to the future, when the present crisis iu the history 
of Madagascar has passed, a new era may begin, happier than the 
past in that it contains possibilities which the former lacked. 
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like destinies ,«£ the country are now in the hands of the French, 
and every one will watch with interest the progress that civilisation 
makes in a country where they have a free hand. 

In e^m&ufon, X may say that it is a great pity that* FfcSsneh 
papers, even respectable onCs, should lower themselves 90 fer ae to 
say that the English are the cause of the present outbreak in 
Madagascar. * * * 

Thh statement is absolutely false, as ever^JV^chraan of<positwn 

who has been in the island knows well. For the benefit of those 

« 

whose minds are not so far warped by prejudice as to accept without 
further consideration the statement that gvery evil 'in the world may 
be traced to the English, I r^ill sum’up in a few sentences the real 
causes of an insurrection which has destroyed in five or six months 
the work of thirty or forty years? # • • • 

In its origin it was a rising for private ends of a few local leaders. 
As it developed it assumed ft cjuasi-patriotic character, the cry being 
* Foreign rule is intolerable.’ It was made possible by the fact that 
the well disposed, who were the larger portion of the population, 
had no arms with which to defend themselves, and therefore had to 
join the rebels ip order to savedheir lives and property. The upper 
classes were exasperated by not being ‘able to* exlort money as 
formerly, and mapy of the poorer felt aggrieved at the loss of 
their houses and yards, which were required for thfe making of the 
roads. •* . 

Some mistakes have undoubtedly also been made by the authori¬ 
ties. Military rule came tft an end too soon; the insurrection was 
allowed to become serious before steps jyere taken for its suppression, 
except in one district which has since been quiet. The abolition'of 
the Slaves embittered the feeling. 

It should* be mentioned ’also tl^at the rumours which were 
industriously'circulated by the rebels to the effect that every one 
would be taken few a soldier and sent to fight in a foreign country 
helped to spread the disaffection ; nothing is more distasteful to the 
Malagasy than the jds a of.military service, especially in a foreign 
country. # •, * 

Having lived in one of the most disaffected districts the whole of 
this anxious period* I have* had more opportunities of hearing and 
seeing the.state <ff feeling aritong the peqple than a person living in 
the capital Could have .had. Tho above Vcount is correct, and to 
say that the English, who have been the chjef sufferers, are in any 
way responsible for this insurrection is as true as t*«ay that they 
werh responsible for the French Ksvqjution. • 


FJ A. Gregory. 




A NOTE ON THE ' 

. . .. .... . . _ t ; . ' 

ETHICS OF'LITERARY FORGERY 


A couple of boojvs which I have been reading lately have started my 


mind off upon a small tour of reflection-—have qwakened it, moreover, 
to a more or less penitential mood,* not common perhaps amongst 
such of us as frequent the flowery paths of fiction. Both these 
books are translations, both are translations from ancient Irish - 
manuscripts, and both—if one to whom the originals (> are sealed foun- 
tains dare hdzaf-d an opinion—have been put into* English with sin¬ 
gular skill and judgment. One of them is the Silva Gadelica of Mr. 
Standjsh H. O’Grady, well (known already to every lover of archaic 
literature. The other is a much less welj-known book, in fact, 
can hardly be called a book at all, since it is‘merely a reappearance in 
bound >form of certain papers which have appeared from time to time 
in the Revue Ccltique, 1 and is knowri as Tne Rennes Bindsenchas. 

‘'When I have said that its translator and editors Mr. Wliitlev 

c 

»Stokes, I have said all that requires to be said as regards its erudition. 
Something may still remain, however,' tp be said "upon the matter of 
style. It is perfectly possible for a man to *be a tery*qminent 
scholar and philologist without having at his command an English 
which fits his ancient author, instead of misfitting him, and in which 


that author’s somewhat stiff archaic limbs Van move and bepd at ease. 
Such a style is not at every onels beckon.* To fie^t once supple and 
vigorous; clear, and suggestive ? simple* of course, aflbve and beyond 
all tilings, yet for all your simplicity to have an teye always for the 
absdlutely right word—which right worth may now and then be a very 
out-of-the-way one—to do all this, and to keep tp the Jester of the 
law in the matter of translation, is to attain to something very like 
high art, Y^t all these qualifications are necessary if the;,!hqaEns 7 
lation is to be a success. . 

For in order to fail it is not necessary for a man tp write posht^eiy 
badly ? He may do it at a good deal l^ss* expenditure of self-reject 
Let him only allow himself to he betrayed hqb 


’ Vols xv. knd xtI 
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of modernity—hateful word!—let him employ but a single syllable 
that recalls to-day in any of its hundredfold aspects * to-day’s news¬ 
paper, to-day’s novel, to-day’s anything; nay, let him merely allow u« 
to perceive that he ft aware of being himself a man of to-day, and 
the spell is broken! Illusion spreads its wings, and flies. Our pare-' 
fully preserved atmosphere shudders around us like a badly shifted 
transformation scene. We discover in a moment that it is no longer 
our archaic author, bjit quite another sort of parson who is addressing 
ns, and the translator may be the first of living philologists for any¬ 
thing 1 know to the cqptrary, but so far as tfic pleasure of mere out¬ 
siders like myself is concerned he might as well never have attempted 
his translation at all’. • 

In the case V>f both these books, tlie reader feMs from the first page 
that he is safe. And although as regards tha one trdnsljfted by* Mr. 
Whitley Stokes the mature of its subject might seem'to take it out of 
the category of the Iwoks that juio reads for pleasure rather than in¬ 
formation or edification, 1 have not foun<J this to be the case. On 
tlie contrary, there is something about-its peculiar formlessness, 
wmiething about it* very irrelevance and scrappiness—the scrappi¬ 
ness, it need havdjy 1 h? said, i& the original author's, no^ Mr. StpkesV- - 
which I have more than once recently fodhd myself relishing when a 
more strenuous or. sustained w-ork woujd probably have failed. 

As to who that origiual author vv as, add how he hame to wrtte his 
book, I know nothing bey ond w’hat the first few pages tell me; namely, 
that tlie translation is made from a fifteen! Ft-contuiw manuscript pre¬ 
served in the library of dhjnuesj that there’ are six other copies in 
existence, all in a very fragmentary condition ; that in its original 
form the JHiufoeiichax was probably put together in the eleventh* or 
first*half of the twejfth century, and that it consists of * a collection of 
stories (iptichasa) in Middle*!fish prose and verse, about the names of 
noteworthy places ( (find ) in Ireland —plains, mountains, ridges, cairns, 
lakes, rivers, fords,* estuaries, islands, and so forth.’ 

As an Irisl* guide-book, I had better‘hasten to state, it will not 
be found to suit e\&ry tourist! Despite this exhauhtive list of the 
subjects of wlycu it treats* it rlid not in any way anticipate Mr. 
Murray, still less that ideal guide to Ireland which lias yet to be 
written. Its nearest modern analogue is perhaps Dr. Joyce’s well- 
known Irish Haines of PlacPs, though here *^so the later work has 
nothing to dread from its forerunner. On*the whole, its most marked 
characteristic is its impartiality. Every ^section begins with an 
inquiry as to how the particular place in question received its 
name, and the answer always foiloys with the utmost promptness, 
* Hidiisa,* ‘ Not difficult.’ • Thereupon ensues the‘explanation, with 
which you are probably perfectly satisfied, or would be, but that you 
have no sooner come to the end of it than another explanation equally 
probable, or improbable, starts up, an< * offered to you as its rival. 



m * . ■ me ■mmvEENm cmftim : ^ 

• . : ■ ; • " : '-‘.;y ■•;r::. ■■;■..>.■■■-.: : 

For instance, of Lalgin, now Leinster, we axetoldthat itis from 
. Laigin or lagwa, that is, from* the broad spears which tl Clack : 

n Intwl a 4* tllA fwiilllfi . t Tl /YT1filM W ^ifti 


<3fr—an or invariably follows—it is from 




the Exile, that is Moen. when lie and Emolfc son of the king of Denmark come 
and destroyed the tings ronpd Cohthach Coelbreg in Bind Big. 


jh ^ : 




Or again—there is no end to our author’s conjectures—it is from 

Lrtigin, quasi taeg-finc, the family of the seed of, Laegaire fore. . , , Three names 
had they [the Lemsternoi*], to wit, Fir domnann, Qaileoin, and Laigin, and it 

was tjie Gailaoin that nourished Labi aid during his exile in the lauds of the Gauls. 

• >V ..' V 

In the same way we desire possibly to know the bright of Naas, near 
Punchestown, and we promptly learn .that * « ' 


Eochaid the Rough, son of fiua king of Ireland, made a proclamation to the 
men of Erin to come ami cut down the Wood of Cuan with laigin ^broad-bladed 
lances), bill-hooks, and hatchet s in honour of his wife Tailtiu. ... So in a month 
they"cut down tJt« t wood. . . . And he asked Vhether uny the men of Esin had 
shirked the work. BA Bniglas Answered, * Ireland’s three rath-builders, Nas, and 
Bone, arid Ailestar, tfie throe sons of Dorncla.’ ‘ Let them be killed for this,* quoth 
Tailtiu,, '* Not so,* ssys Eochaid,*tis better they should live than die, but let them 
keep on buildingraths.’ ‘ So be it,’ replied Tailtiu ; < let* them build three ratbs for 
me.’ Then Nas dug his rath, and this ife its name Nits. 

* r 

f -■ 

This is* all very satisfactory, or would bft i/ it were not that a few 
lines fcter we learn that , 

t ' ’ ■ :■ e ^ < lb' 

Nas and B6i, two daughters of Ruadri, king of Britain, -vyere the two wives of 
Lugh, son of the Seal Balb, 'the dumb Champion.* Now $Tas was the mother of 
Ibec, son of Lugh. ... There Nas died, and iu'Nrs she was buried, *«ice it is called 
Nas. ■ ‘ . ; *• ' _ . 


And so on right through thee hook. One explanation is hardly 
given before it is ousted by another, and that in’its turn by a third, 
the author himself having apparently no preferences, and* no reason 
for considering one origin of a ’name a bil better t^an another, till 
the reader is lftft at last afloat upW an illimitable ocean of conjecture*, 
and^probably ends by declining to believe in any of these elaborate 


explanations. . t * r t 3 ' ■ 

Fortunately, it does npfe in the least matter, seeing tha'fc a pedantic 
thirst after absolute accuracy is about the last thought with which 
one approaches such books as these. What we do seek ^ we 
find here in abundant measure, although the treasure is a little 
obscured under this formidable mass of, information. Perhaps ihe 
happiest fashion of approaching the hook is to open it here and 
there at random, and take what the gods send, feeling pretty 
confident that some dim hut noi*- unsuggestive ray of antiquity 
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your eyes. 
*sibere#i 8 no 


That some of the stories 
One or two are even 
lui considerable num^r are^eitl^ 

^fe,f^dweTer, reijiain 8 , when thesear,ededucied, to 
to. the too short list of early Irish 
books T^hich fehe outsider is able to read and to .enjoy; The very 
names alone are*apt to give such an outsider a not perhaps entirely 
rational satisfaction. ‘ luctyna Curlyiock^\ ‘Rochaid the Rough,’ 
4 Aihirne the Importu'iuite’ and a score more bf the same sort. As 
regards style, although the scrappiness of*its sections prevents the 
s|ories from having that sustained beauty which we find in the longer 
raes of Silva Gddelica, tjiere is no lack of touches full of the 
peculiar charm which belongs to such literature, and, so far as I 
know, to it alone. * 

Here, for instance, is such a touch: 


Uiacbe went from the Tmttlo rtf Atb Cinn Mam, which he had fought with 
Find, and came to the foot, of Druini Den, between two waters,. And he divided 
his men into three sevens, to wit, a third for felling the trees, and another third 
for slaughtering the Jfcsople, and the third third for burning the forts and the other 
buildings. •Aittg a year Find returned from the east, and saw his fort quitejaaked, 
smokeless, houseleSk, fireless—grass-grown too,$uite linked. • * * 

Could anything express more perfectly the ut*ter extremity of the 
desolation w'hich hail fallen alike upiJn the fort and its unhappy 
master, than those last two lines ’i ‘ What! all my pretty chickens 
and their dhm! * poor Find, like Maccfciff, might have exclaimed. 
Perhaps you uiill say £hat in this you discern the translator’s 
hand, so let us take another*fexampI % a few pages further baak. 

Here we^earn that a fair was .ordained to be kept by the Leinster- 
meu of South Gajiur, that is to say, by the men of Ossory, upon the 
first o£ every August. Axtll *f they, continued always to hold it they 
were promised 

*■ • • 

corn, and milk, #nd freodom from control of any other province in Ireland. That 
they should have men* royal*heroes, tender women, good cheer in every several 
house, fruits, and qpUsfull gf fish from t.|ieir waters. But if it was not held they 
should haVe deijiy,*^|id early greyness, and young kings. 

. That last tcfuch is yery characteristic, young kings (i.e. chiefs) 
being amongst the worst of the many curses of the wretched 
peasant fallowing of those days, *. • 

Of deliberately poetical description *there is not much in the 
v Wliafc there i 8 j however, is good., as for Jnstauce in the 
accounts of the visions of Cathair Mor, who ^aw in lus sleep a damsel 
who was ‘ the river which is called Slaney,’ an£ beside her he saw 
&er son, who was the lake'^at was bom of that river: 

A lovely hillwas over the heads of them both, higher than every hill, with 
hosts thereon. A shining tree hike gjold stood on that hill; because of its height it 
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would reach to, tlie cloadfc In i^s leaves was eyay melddy; 
the wind touched it, speckled the.^oyod. > : ^ 

Or, better still, the following legend: 

AHrdflock of the Land of Promise dame to welcome Saint Ptf , , 

Was on Gruachan Aigle, and with their wings they smote the lake* tibat it 
became as white as nyw milk. And this is what they used to says * O'Wp of 
the Gaels, come! Come f Come hither.' That was ttfe invitation they had for 
Patrick. So Patrick came to tlje lake, anil blessed it. Wherefore d$fM<ifyck 
* White lake ’ it is called! € * ‘ * ... V.. 

Enotfgh, perhaps, of extracts, though I would willingly give more, 
the rather that the Rennes Dindsenehas is not likely to be in marnr 
hands. * What have been given will be enough to show that tile 
char m is just the old, familiar charm, tlie charm that meets us in 
all the sag^s, and nearly all the legends, whether their original 
home* was the ..Hebrides, or Scandinavia, Iceland, or Ireland. 
What that charm precisely is, or father wbat thg elements are out of 
which it is composed, it is less easy £o say. That it is a genuine 
one and that'it appeals td' a good many readers is clear, since, 
in spite of that almcfet inartistic addiction to blopd-sheddmg which 
ought to make such literature abhorrent to an agq, as '.shrinking 
as ours, vfe find that it is nothing of the sort. On f the contrary, its 
popularity seems tdbe even on the increase, and is likely to be so, as 
far as one can judge, for a good many years to come. , 

' Possibly the joys of discovery count for something in the matter. 
W r e dip* again, and yet .again into these* mysterious 0 waters of 
antiquity, and each time we flatter ourselves that we have extracted 
some new archaic gem, some hitherto ‘ufmoiiced treasure, some still 
mor® amazing fashion of approaching the eternal subjects of love, 
hate, murder, slaughter, revenge, and so forth; something, at apy 
rate, which no one but ourselves has evw observed before; and which 
no one after us will perhaps ever take the trouble to obseiVe again. 

Personally—though I confess .tlje illustration may appear a 
trifle far-fetched—it has always recalled the spihewhat analogous 
joys which are to be found in the pursuit of ‘surface towing,’ if 
any reader of this Review has ’ever shatdfl in^stoch a pastime. 
Armed with a long muslin bag of net, winch you tie \o the ehd of * 
your boat, you row leisurely along, your eyee fixed fipon the surface, 
in seafeh of certain medusae^ chain saJpae, Portuguese mei^-of-war, 
and similarly glassy or elmi-^lassy denizens of J;he cjpep, dxenerally 
you fail to see any of ttiem, and go home vowing that their 
existence is a mqpe zoological myth. At la^ a halcyon day comes. 
The fea is dead calm; the water lynpidly transparent. Little by 

little, as.you peer below the surface, strange, crystalline - 1 * 4 — ;i ~ 

begin to mount towards you, each with a. peculiar 1 
of its own, all, or nearly all, glassily transparent, all < 
canny to look at, yet often curiously ^eautiful; each a Hying indi- 
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vidual* orperdmoeW liringc^ uroatarerleatf for 

the most part an eminently t mm . Nifcic existeti ;e Haey axe so 
unliiraaayt^^ you probably ever sator. before thast it is only 
wlisfe^fl4u<My under youreyesthat you8ee*»/able to take 
ia sribattheir makeairiaemblance iy, andeventhen youare puxzled 
to give a name to it. Are they of the nature of .bells ?or of the 
nature oif flowers? or of balloons? or what? And this odd, eon- 
vulsi^i, heaving movement-vthis systole said* diastole, as of a heart 
acting on its own account, without any body »to sustain it ? Are 


we to call it swimming, or floating, or whaf? In what fashion 


do 


fee 
their 


creatures behave when they are at* home ? How do th 
communicate, make love, ajid in what manner generally 1 
mysterious existence carried on ? * » 

Long before you have time to answer any one of these questions, 
a breeze has probably arisen. Tour unearthly-looking visitors 
have sunk from the •surface, trailing their long peduncles, or their 
endless glassy bells behind them, and disappeared,. So completely 
have they # disappeared that you find ydurself considering whether 
you had really evttr seen anything, or if it was only some odd iri¬ 
descent condition of the water that had for a moment deceived your 
eyes? * . * 

Something of the same sort of baffled yet fascinated perplexity is 
apt to take hold of the mind after a prolonged contemplation of these , 
waifs and strays of ad irrecoverable past. Here, too, w T e begin to 
perceive thab there is a good deal of a sort of primitive cori|)]exity, 
combined with a still mor£ obvious primitive’simplicity.' Ilfere, too, 
we have to rub our eves from'time hi time, and to ask oursel\ies how 


such oddly bMiaved beings managed to eat, drink, sleep, marry, 
an<J."carry on the, ordinary course of existence—during those brief 
intervals, that is to say, when they were not actually employed in 
killing one anothei*! 

It is so extiemely improbable hat we shall ever learn much more 
about these matters ilian we do at present, that it is as well, perhaps, 
to restrain such cpriosity, and surrender ourselves singly to their 
charm ; a charm^iich *ofice you have surrendered yourself to, it is 
Very difficult to shake yourself free from again, and which may 
even—if you are* a scribbling person—come to exercise an odd 
effect nppn* you* own after-history. , • 

"For this is the point towards-which*J have all this time been 
travelling ! From admiration to imitation^is with some of us not a 
very lung step. A rash one, I am willing to acfcait, but for that 
very reason all the more enticing, A sudden desire eoinea over 
tfie admirer to try whether he too cannot play seme little tune of 
bis own upon these archaic- pipes, whether his own fingers cannot 
aw^ken some feeble echo of that melody which socbifrms him 
in the original. Pens and paper being fatally handy, the tempta- 
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tion becomes irresistible-The medutfus ecribmdin 
isi its zoest vimlent fomV and almost before be bar 
what be is about, the deed is donet > ' 

' i&ren now, even after he has aetuallyyieldSd to 
and perpetrated bis doubtless soipewhat pitiable imitation*^ 
adventurer might escape blame, if only he would 
keep his transgressions to himself. Consigned to*the safe 
of his bureau—better ,%till, his waste-paper basket, f 

valuable, of all the <aads to literature !—they would do him no par¬ 
ticular discredit. Writers, however, are not a reticent race, and 
sooner „or later even the l^tst admirable of these pSchis is apt to 
struggle into daylight. It is at this pojnt that the matter becomes 
serious, and that the question arises with regard to. which I 
would earnestly crave ^ dispassionate opinion. Let us suppose that 
our literary adventurer does yield, and that he has even been so far 
deserted by his good angel as to print hnd publish his imitation, 
is he henceforward to be regarded—I am asking the question in all 
seriousness—as a lost soul,las a pernicious and a perjured, forger for 
so doing ? * • 

Observe that the answer to this question does ^n*t ill the .least 
depend upon how far such‘attempts are, or ever can be, successful. 
The bar before wliieh our imaginary author is standing is not a 
« literary or an aesthetic, but S purely and most formidably moral one. 
It may certainly be a comfort to those who take an austere view of 
such tSrisgressiohs to krfbw that as a matter of facff ’they almost 
always do foil. This, however, has nothing .to do.with the matter. 
On the contrary, from the poirtf of vieflT of their inherent immorality, 
the‘nearer that the imitator went to success the dedj>er would be 
his guilt! Supposing—I say supposing, because one may reglly 
suppose anything—that for once he *dM not fail—su^posjpg that 
he succeeded in producing so ingenious an imitation, so stewed 
in the colours of his elected period,.so discreet i»its modification*, 
so slyly, delicately archaic ‘in all its details as.to deceive the very 
elect—what then? Wotfld his guilt be thereby lessened? On 
the contrary, it is clear that from ouj present ^oipt of view it 
would only be increased tenfold.* 

And this is really the gist of the m&tter; so, for fear of*any 
misunderstanding, I ha$ better repeat it! It is noth question as to 
whether we ever can succ^d in such imitation* buiaas to Vhether we 
ought to wish or even to, try to succeed. The point may appear to 
be one of the •Hfndlest possible importance, especially c onsidering 
the infinitesimal value* of most, oi such imitations, but it is not 
quite so small tfs may at first appear^ and has decidedly hasher 
bearings. « ■ 'Ay 

For to write badly is after all only to prove oneself human | but 
to go about telling—worse, printing—^ies is surely the very superfluity 
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. Jpl i!T«fc: ibis, or soroetbii ^^ ry like this*, is what you 
"'^r^^inaiTdfeftd as daing if y^al^ print what 

I, the most -careless reader is thesWorld— 
w . f - Jtkke for a genuine transcript from some ancient 
worker: gmntu&ript* Suddenly, to your unspeakable dismay, you find 
thkfe ^n are regarded—and by the last people prohably by whdm you 
should' wish to* be so regarded—as a dishonest person, a literary 
hunmug, a Jay dressed up in. peacocks’ fcathpp-y-an impostor, in abort 
—one who, not content with tampering profanely with things too high 
for him, goes out of Jus way in order to tiV and deceive his betters! 
Really it is not necessary to be ultrasensitive, or to take any very 
exalted view of your own yrtues in order to wince before such an 
accusation as<that! n ■> 


And the worst of it is tlirft upon matiye reflection the culprit 
begins to take part with his accusers* so far at least as to perceive 
that there really* is something to be said for their point of view, and 
to wonder a little that it had not struck him before. To ‘invent a 
saint’ ftff instance! Stated thus plainly and baldly, it certainly 
does seem to be. an indecorous, not to say profeneproceeding. 


When charged, moreover, bv°his archaeological Rhadamanthue with 

• • ; ° U f if 

the offence, and asked for his excuse, the offender %m only feebly 
stammer out that he ‘really meatjt no harm/' Naturally Rhada- 
manthus declines to accept such lame excuses *as these, and who 
shall call Rhadamantkus ungentle, unfair, for so doing ? I am afraid 
I cannot!** * ,J , * 

A less lame and not a less truthful excuse would have ‘been for 

9 « £ 

the culprit to declare that t he imitation was not, upon his»honour, 
half somucl/meant as a deliberate attempt to deceive Rhadamafithus 
on any one else, {is a more or less conscious putting of himself into 
the same mental attitude and above all into the same environments 
as his originals. ’There are days, and there are assuredly scenes, 
when this old. amd vanished world—call it early Christian or late 
Pagan as you like—is # not half so completely vanished as most 
people Imagine scenes where it does fiot need to be very deeply 
> versed in th§ l?fi» of primitive monk or of Ossianic bard in order 
to feel that some dim belated survival of their spirit is hover¬ 
ing mystically around *you still. The dead past of any given 
gegpon is seldom absolutely dead, and in a some moods and’under 
certain slfies it is often surprisingly, evefl^ startlingly alive: 

/The. Atlantic is perhaps of all still extant and surviving magicians 
the most potent in this art of conjuring up and rejuvenating a world 
; jnstle and whisperalong tdsfhores. 

apiece yourself also there, and listen with sufficient docility to his 
rather inarticulate teachings, and there is no knowing what important 
^ae«pi^^:ha^may not scone day murmur suddenly into your ears. 
Emanations with the very thinnest of white misty finger-tips may be 




ward towards evening over iho rocks# 
can: be perfectly well seen so long as you do 
—peer suddenly at you from behind some gli 
away into deeper water as you rup your boat inshore. The 
legsness of everything above, about, and around you, comes to the aid 
of the illusion. Why should only the men and women; why, still 
more, should those unseen presences who took so keen an interest in 



the men and women,nlone have vanished, when rock and stream, hill 
and glen, cloud-filled sky‘waste of silvery water k and purple stretch of 
plain or bog, are all so exactly the same as they have always been ? 

A good deal of talk goes on in these days about the Celtic spirit, but 


does any one really knew what that spirit is? Has*any one ever 
tracked it tonts Secret hqme ; ascertaihed where it was born, and of 
what elements it was originally composed ? If vve« look at it closely 
and quite dispassionately, is it not nearly as imiok a. topographical as 
either a philological or an ^ethnological spirit? Certainly if ‘the 
breath of Celtic eloquence ’ as not also to some degree the breath of 
the Atlantic, I shoufd be puzzled to’define what it is. So soft, 


and so loud; so boisterous, and so heady; extremely efiervatjng, 
according to so&e people’s opinion, but Oh how subtly, how fascina¬ 
tingly intoxicating, it is certainly not the property of any one creed, 
#ge, or eondition of life, any lfiore than it is of any one set of political 
convictions. We can only say of it. that like other breaths it bloweth 
where it^listeth. Xhere is *no necessary connection between it and 
the Clan*na-Gael, any more than there is between it and Landlords’ 
Conferences or .Diocesan Synods.* Nay, may we not even go further ? 
May*we not say that a prosaic *pure-bred East Briton-ftlie child of 
two incredulous Bible-reading parents—may in tiiqp grow positively 
Celtic in spirit if only he will surrender* Idmself absolutely tq these 
influences ; if only he will fling away his miserable reason, and Refuse 


from this day forward to disbelieve anything, especially anything 
that strikes him as absolutely impossible ? # • * 

And is not the converse •proposition at least equally true*? May 
not a very Celt of the Celts—an 0 ora Mac into whq,^ v^ins no minim 
of Saxon blood has ever entered lince the Creation—befcome so un- 
Celtlike in his inner man, so be-Saxonised if one may use the phrase, 
in the atmosphere of caucuses and committee rooms ;*so appallingly 
practical, bo depressingly Jtardheaded, nay—if the corruption be 
carried far enough—actually so logical, that at last, as a Celt, he cannot, 
strictly speaking* he said to have any existence at all ? 

My austere friend Ithadamantpua, however, sits by with bended 
brows, and sees neither point nor application in all this nonsense. 
Under that chilling glance our poor little excuses melt land withe* 
away like the ghosts of the past before the tests of the present. 
Literary forgery is for him literary forgery, and imaginary saints are 



: Mis aa^l of the miraculous, really makes fewer claims 
p than his genuine brothers, avails nothing before that 
•'Cehaor.< y ;, 

; lieSa^ tmablej therefore. either to corrupt or to appease R h a dama n - 
thus, there is nothing for it but to appeal to a wider circle, and ask 
for tt*litfcle direct guidance ppon a point np$ without importance to 
the craft to which a good many of us* have “the honour to belong. 
For let not any brother or sister romancer, h'owever wary, imagine that 
he or she is perfectly safe from similar Recusations! If the rash pur¬ 
veyor of imaginary sagas an 4 d chronicles stands in rather more imme¬ 
diate peril, ai^v unsuspecting novelist, in tho ordinary practice of his 
calling, may one of these days discover that his feet have been caught 
in just the same uncomfortable moral quagmire. He has constructed, 
we will<suppose, # son 3 e harmless little figment, based upon the past, 
and, having done so, naturally proceeds to provide it with its appro¬ 
priate puppet. He places his legend in fjhe mouth of some imaginary 
narrator; he further thinks ft necessary, possibly, to provide it with 
a preface, •putporting to be by some equally imaginary editor. He 
may even carry his system of calculated deception so’far as to indicate 
the particular trunk, hollow tree, chest, or similar receptacle in which 
he assures his publiq that the original documents were found.. These, 
preliminaries over, out trots the little impostor, and proceeds to strut 
and to gaifikol about with as much air of»reaiitv a,s his creator is able 
to endow him with. , * •* 

Naturally he seldom succeeds in taking in any one, and a tolerant 
smile is abesat the most violent form of applause which his efforts 
4 avraken. Now and then, however, it happens, generally from some 
purely accidental circumstance, that, he does succeed fot a moment in 
passing ofFas what he professes to be. Just for a bri£f instant, never 
longer, the little ^rascal passes muster, until, detection falling suddenly 
upon him, down lie„topples, his carefully painted mask falls off, his 
gaily bedizened mummer's weeds are plucked from his shoulders, and 
he disappears irify one‘of those innumerable dustbins which yavm for 
* old clothes, for broken toys, and fok ephemeral literature. 

.Peace be to His harmless ashes, seeing that he but shines the fate 
of incomparably greater and more ambitious efforts! Not at all 
peaceful, however, mqy be the effect of th^t brief appearance upon his 
unfortunate inventor. It was once upon a time the fate of the 
writer of these very lines to receive a letter from an esteemed* although 
personally unknown, correspoiylent in which the following wonis 
occurred: ‘ If your book ’.(naming the poor defunct puppet) ‘ really is 
hyjthe person it purports to be by, I find it very interesting. If on 


, the other hand it is a fictitious narrative invented by $ 
not say that I consider such deceptions as justifiable.’ 


f, I can- 
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Now, will any one kindly aay what answer a 
make to such a letter as that, if, kp$e%d, it is nofc : $af< 
as even civiller, not to answer it at all? Beally, 

Mercurins is to be pitied,andha6 f^len npoa evii days. He triw to 
amuse Ms honoured patrons j he does his little best j he akipsand 
capers about with jdl the art he can muster. No lofty putpos^ jhiffl; 
he. He knows nothing of such matters. He is* only a rather 
indifferent actor, and^ his, business, like any other actor’s,,is to •arry 
on his little illusion *£o the fend, and then to retire quietly behind 



the scenes. He succeeds* perhaps for the moment, almost beyond 
bis expectations, and lo! wheji he looks, if not 'for applause, at least 
for tolerance, he hears himself hooted by his audience as a ‘ forger ’ 
and ‘impostor.’ Aftes this it strikes me that he had very much 
better ■vanish entirely from the stage,* or at any rate confine himself 
to recititig moral tales, and the strictly veracious ‘ fairy tales of science ’ 
for the remainder of his days. * * * . * 

His great elder brother—he who handles the lyre—never had 
his liberty curtailed - in this „ autocratic fashion! Apollo has always 
been .allowed to do exactly as he likes.* Apollo may pretend to be 
anything or any one he pleases. Apollo may embroider .to his 
heart’s content^ ‘Apollo, I feel sure, might even ‘ invent saints,’ and 
no one would be so rude as to, call Apollo a forger for so doing. 
That the gulf between the brothers is vast I admit—far be it from 
me to seek to diminish it. So vast that the ldftier one might fairly 
decline to acknowledge the* relationship, or at least deefare that it 
had nevef been spoken of openly in the family. In spite of this 
haughtiness on the part of Apollti there a*fe enough traits in common, 
however, between them to establish that such a tie dcfes exist, and 
in any case the more obscure, the less considered, the less respectal^e 


even a claimaift for justice, the greater tlfe «eed surely that it should 
lie strictly and even amply meted out to him. * * • 

Plainly, what the situation requiaesjs some authoritative'tribunal, 
one that would decide upon’ such points as we have jtxst been con¬ 
sidering, and pronounce upon them finally. Similar tribunals, I 
have been given to understand, sit to defli^e tl^ecmally knotty 
points which arise in connection wfth the games played out upon the 
board of green cloth. Our little game of fiction requires to have its 
laws no less rigidly defined, indeed in one respect tt requires it 
more, seeing that cheating-scandalous as that jnay gound-*-actually 
forms an indispensable part and parcel of our calling. Let us hasten 
then to discovers $uch a tribunal, and, when we have found it, let 
us submit ourselves cheerfully an^l whole-heartedly to its rulings. 
Before allowing ou» vagrant pens to take any further liberties with 
kings, queens, bards, chiefs, culdees—with any one that belongs to 
the past, but especially with saints —let us ascertain how fax such! 
liberties are permissible, and how far^they are not; what in short 
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dishonest. 

be fonnd, and who 


we are to get to ] 
that Imoment perceive. Doubtless, how* 
ever# itmigbtbe found, and then all oar woes would be at an end. 
HencelMriw^ it would only have to speak, and W$ should obey, I 


*• • 


Emily Lawless. 
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Travellers who descend the valley of‘the Loire often break their 
journey before reaching Nantes in order to visit tlvpse old castles 
with.whieh 4he >‘French Renaissance, assisted by the House of Valois, 
embellished both banks of that river. Some of them are now in 
ruins; several were destroyed by .the Revolution, together with their 
inmates; while those which survived that storm have suffered from 
vandals in the shape of tliQir new owners and their masons. Even 
the Government has*at times contribufed to then; destruction. Yet 
enough remain to charm the passer-by* to adorn the .landscape, and 
invite the researches of archaeologists. Blois Castl e* impresses one by 
its elegant architecture, Chambord by its imposing but inoffensive 
t tower#* Amboise by its Gothic remains, Chaumgnt by its enigmatical 
walls, Tours by its churches and old houses, and all by the historical 
memories which their names awaken in cultfvated minds! 


Wbfen the curious traveller has visited these relics of the past, 
and has arrived at Nantes, he rarely thinks of pushing on to the 
right, and he thus misses the pleasure of contemplating domains less 
ambitious, but to which are attached famous histones, legends, §nd 
romances of amours or cranes well worthy of his attention. A light 
railway carries one at an easy speed through beautiful scenery to a 
small town with a celebrated name*—Chateaubriand The place has 
less than' five thousand inhabitants, but possesses a castle, bhilt in 


the eleventh century by Briant, Count de Penthi^vre, in .which is 
said to have taken place an awful tragedy; - ‘ K mS 

Scarcely anything is now left'of the ancient fortress except" a few’ 
walls, some pieces of curtain, a pointed-arch doorway, a small round 
tower, and a large square one jyhich once proudly passed for a .dungeon, 
but now serves ingloriously-as a prison, lie entrance to c the castle 
has nothing attractive about it, the said prison peing the veaft^e, 
but as soon as ttys courtyard is reached the'visitor stands «mfbECd. 
On one side, a colonnade of twenty arcades charms the eye hy ’its 
elegant proportions. At the end, there is p building of sober 
tecture, consisting of a ground floor with five openings, an Tipper 
story having five windows with mullions, and in the roof five project¬ 
ing stone windows ornamented with sculptured pilasters andfront&ls. 
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extensive 


and staidly,* and recalls the castles of the 
e .of Loui% the Twelfth. *" These buildings are so 
found in them.for a museum, the sous- 


municipal c: 


the local court, finally, the 
police station, which eecures the safety of the wholejppmee. 

• The tra^edy which we are about to relate, did npt, dB might have 
been supposed, flake place in the old chateau, but in the new one, a 
buildpag which enchants the plan of taste by # its graceful architecture 
and^the richness of its external decoration. It fops then the fashion in 
France to erect fine edifices, and dean de Lafal, lord of Chateaubriant, 
who was very rich, spared neither skill, nor money to beautify the 
dwelling in which he hoped # to hold captive the lovely Franpoise de 
Foix, hia spouie. • • 

This fair young woman, who is pictured to us ift the annals of 


the period, and especially by the poets, in the most reductive colours, 
belonged to that nobje hcmse of Foix which gave France so many 
famous warriors. The property of her family having passed by 
marriage to the house of Albret, which n^led over Navarre, Franpoise 
was brought up at k the courfof Ann, Duchess* of Brittany, succes¬ 
sively consofrt t>f the two French kings, Charles the Eighth and Lonis 
the Twelfth. There she received an education which* nowadays we 
should call superior, hut which was^ then an ordinary one for the 
daughters of high families. When she*was old eifbugh to be*attrae-* 
five she took the fancy of the Count de Chateaubriant, who held in 
Brittany thb#highest rahk after the Kiemx, and was justly regarded 
in France as a valiant qpptain. The queen, of whom Franchise was 
a distant cousin, favoured tile* counts penc?hant, and the marriage 
was concluded by contract about.the* year 1509. Born in 1^95, 
Fran^oise was then only fourteen years old. Marriages par contrat 
sometimes took place before the nuljile age between noble families. 
The latter If ad not*to make any researches nor establish any kinship 
—all were known*to each othei; • 


Jean de JLaval fo$s the son of the lady of Rieux, w ho was head of 
the house and a fcousin of*the queen. Tlfe court of Blois attracted 
at tliat time the t^blest # and the most learned people of the F^hch 
proviiibes. Tfie sons of tfie great? families went there to acquire 
courtly manners and the culture of letters, as well as to become pro¬ 
ficient ip # the uj* of arms. VFhere Jean fte Laval met Yendfime and 
Bayard, Fleurangps an£ Montmorency. *^e became intimate there 
with f'ranpoise’s three brothers, young seigneurs wdio were destined 
to tecome renowned captains under the names of Jjautrec, Lescun, 
and L«sparre. ‘ , # • 

; "tpfco this fold, where the virtuous and haughty queen kept so 
many beautiful sheep, a certain wolf often found his way, decked 
with all the attractions that a wol^of this .kind can possess. It w as 
theyduthffilI ranpois d’Angoul&me, son o£ Charles, duke of Angouleme, 
Vot. XU— No. 289 U 
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and Lotus? of Savoy j di^, 'a,fter Ms fever’s deat^ of thf younger 
ValoiB branc^ known in history ^ ValmS^14a^ 
branoh, and heir to the crown ifthe king, Ixmis tfee T^^tihj died 
witboot issue. V.:.V - 

■: According to the chroniclers, t youug Francois Wastbe handsoco^t 
prints? of his time, He excelled in all physical exercises, de%fttect 
everybodyby his courtly hearing and great intelligence, and was so 
ready for daring deeds to Cause his mother much anxiety fkr his 
safety. Such a gaUant knight naturally attracted the regard of 
women, while he was not' by any means insensible to their charms. 
Throughout his life he displayed a love of beautiful things—poetry, 
fine architecture, the arts—and for famous painters and their works 
this amounted to a passion. In France he was called le Pere dm 


Lettres^ and" deservedly O so, in spite‘of what has been said to* the 
contrary. It has also been said that he was le dernier Chevalier. 

One can imagine that, with such brilliant qualities, the fair ladies 
of the French court were only too willing to surrender their virtue to 
him. The morals of the time were not at all rigid, and although the 
queen did not’permit near lier that license of which the little court 


of Cognac set the example, under the indulgent eye of Louise of 
Savoy, it would have been difficult to prevent any amorous intrigues 
between this Prince , Charnum\ and the handsomq damsels at the 
court of Blois. Fiun^ois, married to Claude dj? France in spite of 
Anne of Brittany’s long opposition to this unite. was at Blois as often 
as at Amboise, where his mother had gone c to reside. * Llaude was 
but fifteen years old, deformed in body and of a sad temperament. 
She was a person better fitted to induce respect than to inspire love. 
Probably the young prince failed, to find in her these attractions 
which he could so easily meet with elsewhere. AJtfiough Franpyise- 
de Foix was still very young, she had hot passed unnoticed^ and it 
may be that Anne of Brittany’s haste to marry her to LaVal was due 


to considerations of prudence in regard to her son-in-law. Franpoise 
was married and no longer at Blois, but she had left souvenirs behind 
her. The girl of fifteen had all the necessary qualities to draw a man 
like the Due d’Angouleme, and everything "indicates that the day 
came when he remembered this. 


T t he king was thought to be at the point of death, but it was.the 
queen who died. Whs$ wens the political considerations,,that led 
Louis the Twelfth to seej* 1 ; by a new marriage, to have an heir, of ; 
whom his dynasty had po need? Besides the Valois-Angoulilme 
branch, there remained to satisfy the prescriptions of the Salic law 
the Capetian branch of the Bqprfeons. His marriage with Mary, 
sister of King Henry the Eighth of England, infused some life, into 
the court of Blois, which, austere before, had become quite melan¬ 
choly. It was Francois who was ebargpd to go to Boulogne to receive 
the young princess. Mary was then |ixteen years old; she had pretty 
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It hag been said 

that ie .• woma.in Itoul* Veronese's picture representing the 
wedding feast of O & a, now In the Louvre, is her portrait. This is a 
gross error. At tTte time of Mary’s death, m 1534, pjaui Veronese 
Was only six years of age. The fact, however, that such a comparison 
has btien made sho^s that the mission entrusted to the yottthfiil 
Valois mu«t have been a very agreeable one. . 

He fulfilled this mission.with suchVrdoiv an; to arouse the anxiety 
of Louise of Savoy, whose sole ambition was to«ee her son .seated on 
the throne of Fran eg. Warnings were not wanting, for his Mends 
advised him to be prudent. The young queen was agreeable, lively, 
and probably not disinclined to listen to words of love. Suffolk, who 
had accompanied her with the title of ambassador and had remained 
at the French court after the termination of his mfssicfti, was «lso a 
cause of uneasiness. Iconise of Savoy bestirred herself, making plans 
and negotiating. The saintly Claude had naively constituted herself 
guardian of one whose virtue was suspected ; she kept Mary in her 
apartments under her own eye, and took care that she had no 
leisure time. In 'regard to tfie stay of the sister of Henry the Eighth 
in J'rane£, a»l # the royal progress arranged bv Franpoi^ of Valois 
from Boulogne to Saint-Germain, an interesting and amusing book 
might be written. . 

Three months after the marriagtf the kin£ died (the* 1st o£ 
January, 1515), and ‘Francois ascended the throne. His mother’s 
anxiety, hotoever, was not wholly olissijfatod, and every effort was 
made to bring about tkeynarriage of the young widow with* Suffolk, 
a rich dower and the right to retain 4lietitle of queen being cenferred 
upon her. *Botli parties willingly answered the call of political 
exigencies. Mary's sojourn in’ France had been short ; she had met 
with npthing but respect , there not .having been time for the growth 
of a nf bitter feelings, and she left behind her neither the perils that 
were feared, nor*the keen regret which she had perhaps wished to 
inspire. We wonder whether it was really spite that dictated to King 



indulgently suppose that ft was done out of spite. 

That new conception *of feminine beauty which found expression 
subsequently ill the elongated limbs of Brim^tice’s figures had already 
begun to*be formed# Sloping loins, 15©g arms and legs, a supple 
neck, and diminutive feet were regarded* as essential elements of 
beauty in women. Fran poise realised this ideal fo# perfection. Her 
hair was brown, and, by all appearance,, her Skin less white than cer¬ 
tain:: poets have pretended. The first writer who speaks of her is 
‘Antoine Varillas, in his Hi&imre de Francois It is he who 
relates the fable that Jean de Laval, being pressed by the king to bring 
Eis countess to court, made thj excuse that she was too plain. The 
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king, who had seen her when she was quite a girl, ^ have 
been deceived by such a lame evasion, and it is incredible that -Laval 
should have thought of putting it forward. Another versionhasit 
#iat Laval gave his wife one half of e ring and kept the othef half, 
charging her not to obey any order purporting to come from him 
unless this half should be delivered to her with the message/ This 
ring incident is a threadbare one which we meet w'itft in a number 
of romances and comedies* and if Laval had been foolish enough to 
do as is said he wouia have richly deserved the lot which awaited 
him. Nothing could be better calculated to arouse a woman’s curio¬ 
sity and lead her - to fathom<the reasons for such a precaution. At • 
all events, it is beyond doubt that the .Countess de Chateaubriant 
did go to court, and so6ii* fell under the fascinating influence of the 
king. • * * , * 

That Laval, who was bravely ijghting in Italy «or busy with the 
embellishment of his old fortress in ByittAny, had from the outset 
some knowledge of what w r as c going on can scarcely be questioned. 
Yet for such a proud knight lie seems to have been but little disturbed 
by it. Of course, we must not look upon those times. w r ith our modem 
eyes. * The prestige of royalty was then considerable and iittact, ’and 
Franpois I. was regarded by the nation, small and great, as a superior 
being incapable, of wrong-doing c and able to imposg any sacrifice. 
This historic truth f is often dverlooked by modem writers. Victor 
Hugo is a striking example. The famous Saint-Yallier scene in 
Le Hoi s ’amuse is net merely contrary to all likelihood dramatically, 
but is at manifest variance wdth the facts arid .with ^he spirit of the 
period. « 

During tike ten years which elapsed between th<* victory of 
Marignan and the disaster at Pavia,* the king’s liaison with tlje 
beautiful countess was disturbed only by transient infidelities on the 
monarch’s part. It w'ouldhave been surprising iT, at a gay court, 
nothing had ever arisen to cloud the serenity of an*affeetion which 
we liave every reason to believe was sincere and .disinterested. Fran- 
poise was gentle, docile, and free from personal Ambition. By her 
grace and pleasantness she gained an unquestionable influence over 
the king’s mind, but it is impossible to discover in all her life a single .* 
act or $ single thought which did not aim at teaking her royal lover a 
hero. Therein lay her prifle. One cannot say as much Uf her^ur suc¬ 
cessor. Franpoise has been* blamed for having,, raisod her-fomily to 
the highest honours. But her three brothers, Odet de Foix (Lautree), 

.1 ..escutt, and Lesparre, were elevated to the chief dignities at court afcd 
in the army much more ob accountn,of*their own merits than through 
their sister’s influence. In all France them were no braver pap^pt';, 
nor greater military spirits. It is true that they were hot always sue- ; 
cessful on the battlefield, but all three shed their blood ih.the service \ 
of their country. The first, Lautree, ^left for dead at the battle of 
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Ravenna, afterwards distinguished hiiasalf at Mariguan, was van- 

tifelrough, the» fault, of Touise of Savoy in 
^l&oldmg the Jay of the Swiss, and: died of fever near Naples. 
The seqond, Lescun, was killed at Pavia with Bonnive^. The third. 
Lesparre, figured like his brothers, in every fight, and at Pampeluua 
had his head tjrokgi by mace-blows. He would be an ill-advised 
man who would reproach their sister for having pushed them to 
immolate themselves in furtherance*of the political aims of the 
king! # *• 

Louise of Savoy, clinging tenaciously to her power, became un¬ 
easy at the ascendency acquired oves her son by this gentle and 
beloved woman. She worked to destroy the influence which Franchise 
exercised, pethaps undesignedly, and she Would doubtless have suc¬ 
ceeded if she had been able t5 find the lea^t fault Vithr her conduct. 
It has been stated that Franpoise^tad a love intrigue with Bonnivet. 
But Louise disliked* Bonnivet, and w r ould not have failed to ruin them 
both had she seen any way of doing it. m When she took the reins of 
pow r er, op account of the king’s captivity, she seized the chance to 
send Franpoise back to her husband. 

.According ^o Yarillas, a precious manuscript by a certain •Coun¬ 
cillor Ferrand contained an account cff what became of ber. The 
Count de Chateaubriant imprisontyl his wife in a tower of the old 
castle, with her seven-year-old daughter. To jtidge by the ruins* 
her stay thele cannot^ have been very 1 agreeable. Then, when the 
rumour spflead that the king was aboift to recover his liberty, an 
infernal thought germipated^in the mind of the rude solcRer. The 
little girl, of whom nobody seems ewer to have heard, had died, and 
there was no Jonger any necessity to keep up appearances. * One 
day the ferocious husband entered his wife’s chamber, accompanied 
by six.men, and told her*tl*at her last hour had come. Neither her 
despair nor her entreaties could move that iron-bound heart. The 
men seized their victim, while Laval stood by dry-eyed, with a 
sinister smile on his lips. Fran poise abandoned her limbs to her 
executioners, whp then opened a vein*in each, and her life-blood 
. flowed upon the Vtones to.the feet of the count, who stood enjoying 
his vengeance. ^Slowly the body of Franpoise sank to the ground, 
and her eyes became glared in death. 

This accoufit, to which* romance-writers .afterwards added various 
details drawn from <their imagination^ has received from serious 
historians a stamp of genuineness which jt would not be prudent to 
dispute in the good town of Chateaubriant, wlies^it is regarded as 
. an established fact that Franpoise de Foik was. bled from her four 
limbs and put to death by Jean de Laval, her husband, for having 
been unfaithful to him. Nb precise date is given to the event, but 
as it occurred during the king’s captivity it must have been between 
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February 1525 and the 18th of March 1526, so that the beautiful 
Franpoise must have been thirty-oneyease old at her death. : 

'the foregoing Btory; taken up arid amplified by roinanoiats such 
oa JLescouvel^has survived^ in spite of the refutation attempted itt 
the seventeenth century by a lpamed barrister of Rennes, named 
Pierre H6vin. And in order that we should not retain the least 
doubt as to the truthfulness of Ferrand’s narrative, which was un¬ 
earthed by YarilhnvipaiutainM by Lespouvel, and embellished by 
their imitators, we ara shown to this day at Chiiteaubriant the cham¬ 
ber where Franpoise underwent her torture, and the traces of her 
blood on the flagstones. Yet,this tale has not a word of truth in it. 
Is it quite certain that Jean de Laval wa$ the hard, cruel man that 
lie is represented to ha*e*beeii ? Is it proved that he foiled Ids wife 
as a punishment for having been the kifig’s mistress ? The chroniclers 
tell us that he'was ‘prudent, discreet, and very magnificent, having 
a knowledge of letters and even showing dn ingenious mind.’ He 
passed for a man original in all tilings, a good courtier, familiar with 
court life, and of easy moral#). The poet Clement Marot indicated 
to him a book of epigrams. lie was the friend and companion in 
arms of Lautrec, one of the countess’s* brothers. When The king 
returned from captivity, Lava! went to visit him, accompanied by his 
wife, which is a proof that she wa| not dead. Anne cfo Pisseleu then 
took possession of fhe king’s heart, to the satisfaction of Louise of 
Savoy, and discord arose between the two former ldvers. They 
reproached each other in vAses which have come down*to us and 
which afford an insight into both their characters. , 

The young king had given Fran poise various articles of jewellery 
on which he had* had engraved 1 * beautiful devices composed by his 
sister Marguerite, authoress of the Heplavi&rou. At the instigation 
of his new mistress he recalled these presents, doubtless m oilier to 
mark clearly that the rupture was complete. Franpoise naturally felt 
hurt: she had the ornaments melted into ingots, and* caused these to 
be delivered to her royal lover, accompanied by a letter in which she 
declared that tlie beautiful find loving inscriptions, were written on 
her heart and would never be obliterated. ( The kin$'understood the' 
lesson, and sent back the ingots, a species of aims which the Paine 
de Ghateaubnant had not expected. e 

Upon his return to tlje conjugal abodb Jean de Laval fell sick, 
and believed that his end wjifi near. His first thought was’to secure 
his fortune to his widow incase of his death, and to do this he wan 
obliged to evade the laws and customs in order to frustrate his col¬ 
lateral heirs, the only ones lie hn<k the young daughter mentioned 
t in the legend being as chimerical as the Ferrand memoirs themselves, 
whence Varillas evolved her. Here the demonstration becomes 
piquant. ’ This heartless husband, who has bled Frail poise de Foix to 
death, this Bluebeard, of the nursery -|tory, executes a deed of gift 
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transferring.all his large fortune to a stringer; by a second instru¬ 
ment be acnulethe firstSf this etraipger should have legitimate 
children, and byatbirddeed be conveys the donation, with the free 
consent of the said iftranger, to hjs wife, Franpoise de Foix, Dame de 
Chateaubriant. These deeds bear the date of June 1525, and the 
strangeris none other than Lautrec, Odet de Foix, brpther of Fran poise. 
These deeds, which assured a considerable fortune to the Countess, 
were executed just at the fime wliei*, acjordjng to the historian 
Varillas, her ^lood was trickling upon the st&gaed flagstones which 
are to-day still pointed out to us. It shoulfl.be noted that the third 
deed* 'which has been published in Cvriofritte del’IIistoire de France, 
contains this passage : ‘ En consideration du grand amour et dilection, 
obeissance et*loyaute que ladite dame et lx vine femme et loyale 
epouse lui a porte et lui porte, «t des bons et cominendables services, 
traitements et plaisirs qu’icelle dame lui a faits eti continue de lui 
faire pendant le temps defleur niariage, bien qu’il n’a pin a Dieu lui 
donner aueuns enfants et avoir lignee ensemble jusques ici.’ 

Previous to starting for Italy, wheip he perished the following 
year, before Naples, this salne lautrec appointed the Count de 
Chateaubriant* one of the guardians of his children. Would he 
have bestow'ed such a mark of confidence upon liis sister’s murderer? 
In the same year Jean de Laval went to carry Succour to Lautrec. 
In 1530 he was created a knight of the royal orders and lieutenant.-, 
general of Brittany, .lie presided over the States-General in 1532. 
He presidecl*again at tlie coronation of 4he Dauphin. Three years 
later lie married^ liis nppBcw. the young Count de Laval, to Claude 
de Foix, daughter of I.avAree, F^meoise being present jit the 
ceremony. • . * • 

.The king paid several visits to Chateaubriant. In 1532 he 
made a t two months’ stay and signed a number of ordinances there. 
He entrusted the Count with several confidential missions. Finally, 
when Franpoise «died, in 153J, .Marguerite, the king’s sister, who 
happened to be at*the chateau at the time, wrote her brother a letter 
describing the poignant ‘grief of the count, and she draws such a 
vivid picture # o^is sorrdw'that one begins to doubt whether there 
ever existed between him and bis Vife the slightest cause of discord 
or coldness. And yet there was such cause, as both Marguerite 
and Cleipent AJarot bear witness. They both consider Franpoise as 
badly maPried, whatever that may meat^ Undoubtedly there were 
disputes in the household. But if this brave and courteous knight 
was sufficiently noble and sufficiently raagnanimqpe to pardon his 
wife’s fault, would any one daie.to # eonsider it a crime on his part? 

The Dame de Chateaubriant was mourned fpr when she died. 
The poets sang her virtues? beauty, and kind-heartedness; Clement 
Marot composed her epitaph, and the king himself praised her in 
verses that breathe affection apd gratitude. 

Alphonse de Caloxne. 
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IRELAND AND THE NEXT SESSION 


At about this time last year I ventured, in the pages of this Review, 
to discuss the then newiy announced policy of ‘ Killirfg Home Rule 
by Kindness, 4 to Estate tlye attitude tdwards it of my parliamentary 
colleagues and myself, and to suggest to the Government what they 
ought to do in the direction of carrying it out, if they meant to 
achieve even the minor success of removing certain Irish grievances 
and securing a fair field for .the making of their experiment. The 
session which ensued was not wholly unfruitful in beneficial measures. 
A Land Bjll was ^passed into law, the afctual working, df wliich so far 
has unquestionably ^proved it to be a very useful measure which it 
would have been absolutely folly from the Irish tenants’ point of view r 
to reject. A Light Bail Way-Bill became law, «under which half a 
million of Imperial money—or, as I would pivfer to pqt it, Irish 
money in the Imperial Treasury—was made available for r the further 
improvement of the means of internal communication in Ireland, 
and whi-ih is not unlikely to lead to the expenditure of twice that 
sum from local sources on the same object. A Labourers Bill and a 
Bill for rendering workable the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
also passed, the effect of which will be to* hasten to a considerable 
degree the provision of dwelling* for the working community i» 
town and country. Such a record of work done is n6t, on the whole, 
a bad one, and at any rate it is a better one, than* that left behind it 
by the last Liberal Government after its three years. <d‘ power. But. 
of course, the work of last session affectipg Ireland is, at the same 
time small in comparison with what was needed, and most certainly 
such trifling efforts to remove the grievahces of Ireland and to 
promote its material interests would never‘have the effect of ^-Killing 
Home Rule,’ even if Irish Rationalists could possibly be bribed 
material considerations intp abandonment of the national faith, ./Of 
the measures passed for Ireland' which have just been enumerated 
the Land Act is the most*importan£, and although that measure is » 
larger one in some respects, than had been expected, it fella short in 
two or three vital particulars of what was'demanded by Irish public 
opinion, and has consequently failed to close even temporarily the 
Irish agrarian controversy. In the article in this Review to which 
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I have already referred. J pointed out that; the shortening of the 
‘ statutory term ’and : an adequate amendment of the law regarding 
tenants’ improvements were absolutely essential features of any 
satisfactory Land Bill. The new Land Act certainly does afford 
some additional security to the Irish tenant against the confiscation 
of his property, font j£ by no means goes the whole way needed in 
that matter; and it does not even touch the question of the statutory 
term. This latter defect will-be found to have consequences which 
the Government itself in all probability will # find*unpleasant< for it is 


not in the nature of things that men should be satisfied, and should 
refrain from making their dissatisfaction known and felt, at being 
compelled to go on paying for the next five years rents which have 
been proved to^je exorbitant, while others of flitir class are under no 
such obligation. But in other respects the Government'last session 
went a rather curiftus way about carrying out thefr avowed policy 
of ‘ Killing Home Hule by Kindness.* Then: management of the 
business of the session was the reverse of satisfactory from the 
point of view of Ireland. Tl^ev alio wed'little, or no time for the 
discussion of the Irish measures which they did introduce. The 
Irish Land Bill*v^is almost th^only one of those measures which*was 
discussed at all, and to it only about oneVeek wag devoted, the fact 
being more or lees widely known that, if that period of time were 
not sufficient, the measure would be dropped. *This style <ff con¬ 
ducting business. was distinctly unfair. It was most emphatically 
not proper to*have put the Irish items of \heir programme so much 
in the rear’ that in tlie en4 Irisfy members were compelled to choose 
between accepting the l^and Bill practically as it was introduced and 
losing it altogether. It is certain that* it would never have been 
proposed to deal in a similar manner with an English Bill of similar 
importance. ’ The plea of rfecessity onnnot avail. The Government 
has practically control of the whole Aime of the House of Commons, 
and it is, thercfot^, incumbent dpon it so to arrange matters as 
that the measures to*which ^ is pledged shall not, per neccssitaton, 
lie thrown on the^ible of the Housq of Commons with an intimation 
tjiiat even a noi-obstructive attempt to amend them will involve their 


withdrawal. 


Another session is now*at hand, and once more the question apises. 
What is the prelent Government going to do for Ireland in redemp¬ 
tion of its pledge to legislate for Ireland as Ireland Would legislate 
for itself, if it had the power, and what ought to be the policy of 
Irish representatives, and especially of Irish Nationalist representa¬ 
tives, towards such beneficial medSuses as it iriay decide to propose ? 
Let me take the latter point first. # * 

( The objects of Nationalist ^policy in Ireland may, broadly speaking, 
be divided into two categories. One of those categories consists of 
Home Buie, the other comprise^all the minor reforms and advantages 
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which Irishmen hope to obtain by legislative effort. To obtain Home 
Rqle, the greatest and highest object o&Nationalist poliby, indepen- 
dent Nationalists at least are prepared to adopt any means within 
the constitution which is most likt^y to lead. td success. The par¬ 
ticular means available and most likely to yield successful results 
may be disagreeable to English parties or the reverse; if the means 
should be disagreeable, that is simply a matter that cannot be helped. 
Independent Nationalises, like most other persons, would prefer to 
use means generally, Agreeable, if they were the appropriate means 
to the end desired; but the interests at stake are too important to 
be sacrificed to considerations of personal convenience. With a view, 
therefore, to the advancement of the Hqpae Rule cause. Independent 
Nationalists are ready to * block the way ’ in Parliament in order to 
bring home»to Englishmen the practical inconvenience to themselves 
of denying Home Rule to Ireland, if ‘ blocking the way ’ be necessary, 
and if, while Home Rifle is impossible^of ilnmediate attainment, that 
policy would not interfere with the passage of other beneficial measures 
urgently needfed for Ireland When Mr. Gladstone retire^ and Lord 
Rosebery succeeded lo the Premiership and the Leadership of the 
Liberal party, Home Rule, to the minds of Independent Nationalists, 
was practically (fropped out of the programme of that party. It con¬ 
tinued, indeed, as it continues still, a formal part of j;liat programme ; 

: but action in reference to it" was postponed to other measures which 
were declared more urgent for the' time froifv the point of view of 
the Liberal party* Instead of appealing*to the codntry on the 
questiorf once more after the rejection of tBe Home t Rule Bill of 1893 
by the. House of Loids, the Government of the day went on with 
English and Scotch legislation* with the result that v when at last an 
appeal to the country took place, the election turned almost entirely 
on other questions. At the same time* the prospect of’othcy* reme¬ 
dial legislation for Ireland was, perfectly blank. Every one, for 
instance, knew that it was absolutely useless to'expect that the 
House of Lords would agree to a good Irish Land tlill introduced by 
a Liberal Government. When this change in Liberal policy occurred, 
the Independent Nationalist view' was that ftie ^Ji^lo-Irish alliance 
ought to have been dissolved and the policy of • blocking the* way ’ 
at Westminster resmned. As in the past, so in the future. A 
ministry.is now in power which is frankly hostile lo Home Rule. 
In its case, too, the policy jJi ‘blocking the wag/ ’ oughtto°beresorted 
to if‘blocking the way would not prevent the passing of Minor 
material reform*/or Ireland which are urgently needdd, and if Home 
Rule be immediately obtainable by that means. What, then, is the 
actual situation ?« It would be the merest folly for Jrishmeu to 
attempt to disguise from themselves the fact that Home Rule is 
some little distance off; and, therefore, if there were nothing more 
to be considered, the proper policy to be pursued in Parliament by 
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Irish Nationalist representatives would he to endeavour, by every 
honourable means open to them, to alloy nothing else to be done 
there iaU the demand of Ireland for National self-government was 
satisfied. But this is* not the whqje case at this moment. Home 
Rule is not immediately obtainable by any parliamentary methods, 
while at the same time hhe Government offers several minor benefits 
of a more or less important character. Ought Irish Nationalists at 
Westminster, under these circumstances, to ‘ t>l° c lf the way ’ and to 
expect all those minor benefits ? To do so would, Jn my opinion, be 
utter childishness and folly. The Independent party, therefore, are 
prepared, as they showed themselves last session, to adopt a friendly 
attitude towards measures calculated to carry out the lesser reforms 
and advantages «rf which Ireland stands so muck in need, provided 
only that they are so calculated, stnd not mere shams. • • . 

Next session the*Government are expected to deal with at least 
two Irish questions.of first-class importance. I refer to the financial 
grievance of Ireland and the question, or rather group of questions, 
raised in tbg report of what has been known.as the Recesg. Committee. 
Let rue say a few words on each* 

On.the tftst #nhese two subjects Ireland is absolutely unanimous: 
It has long*been so, but the light recently thrown on tlie financial 
treatment of I reify id at the time of ^the union and since by the 
Report of the Financial Relations Committee and the Supplemental 
Reports of various members of that body, has had an immense effect 
in quickening’’popular interest in the matter and directing it to 
practical ends. TJie latest* public movement in Ireland, indeed, is 
that arising out of the publication of the documents referred to* and 
amongst the wdfrnest supporters of this movement arc the special 
friends in Ireland oh the present administration. After the findings 
of the Royal Commission, there cannot be any longer any dispute as 
to the ntain points. 'Opinions may still differ as to the exact amount 
by which Ireland is? over-taxed; hut that she is over-taxed—and that, 
too, by millions sterling a year—it will be in vain for Englishmen to 
deny after the pronouncement of Mr.^Childftrs and all his colleagues 
bgt two—if, indpea^I ought Jo account one of these latter as a dis¬ 
sentient in the proper sense of that term. The verdict of the Com¬ 
mission, in fact, is practically a unanimous one, and its unanimity is 
so remarkable a circumstance*that it necessarily challenges universal 
attention and renders itwmpossible for the* government to take up 
towards the Irish demand in this matter an pttitude of indifference 
which, under other circumstances, any English Government might, 
perhaps, be only too readily inclined to adopt. English Unionists 
especially will find it difficult to answer the Irish demand by a denial. 
The reason is plain. It is thrft Ireland takes its stand largely, though 
not altogether, on the Act of Union which those politicians consider 
so sacred and so necessary from the point of view of Great Britain 
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that they will not, at present at least* h^n or even 

serious modification. The financial provisions offhe Act of Union 
have been systematically violated to the detriment of Ireland for 
ninety-six years, and Ireland simply asks that fjhat violation shall 
cea&. How can English Unionists, with any consistency or even 
common decency, reject such a request ? The fact that this injustice 
to Ireland has continued so long cannot surely be pleaded in bar of 
its removal even at this late hour of the day. That it has existed so 
long ought rather to be an additional reason for its speedy removal 
now. But if the prolonged existence of the grievance be relied on 
at all, then the feet must also be remembered that Ireland has never 
ceased to protest against it, at all events for the last fifty years. It 
has never let judgirferft go by default, and now its view of the matter 
is endorsed not only by its own representatives on the Royal Com¬ 
mission of 1893, but by the representatives also of England and 
Scotland, and even, it may belaid, of the Treasury. The only real 
question, as it seems to me, which is now left for debate is not 
whether the grievance complained of exists, but how it is to be 
removed. On this point opinions do differ. I have no hesitation in 
saying that I agree with those who maintain that Jmlaiid will never 
be treated justly in financial matters till it is allowed to ^control its 
own taxation; but, inasmuch <is that solution of the question cannot 
be looked for as an event of the immediate future, and as Ireland is 
in urgent want of immediate relief, recourse must be. had for the 
moment to some other pl&n. Two other j>lans have been proposed— 
one for the reduction by some means or other of the existing burdens 
of Ireland, the other for the <return to Ireland annually for useful 
public purposes of the sum by which it has been found that it is now 
over-taxed. It is difficult for any one to pronounce ddgmaticalJy on 
such a point; but ‘ as at present advised,’ to use a familiar and con¬ 
venient phrase, the latter plan appears to me to possess undeniable 
advantages over the former. It would certainly be easier to carry 
out, and with almost equal certainty it may be said that its effect 
would be more immediately and more directly felt. One word more. 
The settlement of this question, if not altogether <a matter for Ireland 
alone, is at least one on which the predominant ppinion of Ireland 
ought to be allowed special weight, Irish opinion on this subject is 
not sp uninformed as, perhaps, some Englishmen nfey be isn dined, to 
suppose. In the various Classes in that country men are to be found 
who entertain views on this special point which are both wise and 
enlightened,* ahd to pass the opinions of such men over would be 
simply an act of despotism which* would not readily be forgotten. 
The Government will be able to collect those views not only from the 
forthcoming discussions in Parliament,’but from the discussions now 
going on; and which are certain to continue for some time to come 
in Ireland itself; and if they wish forgive satisfaction, as well as to do 
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justice/they eannot paytoomucb attentioiito such expressions of 
the mind -of';$he;natianwhieb^is chiefly affected. If the injustice 
complained of is fo he rectified, it may as well, from the point of 
view of England, be rectified in the way desired by those whom the 
rectification will benefit when it is accomplished. 

On the question, or group of questions, raised by the Report of 
tfie ‘ Recess Comrifitted,’ the same unanimity of opinion does not 
appear to exist amongst Irish political parties. To judge from the 
chief organs of Mr. Dillon’s section of the so-called Irish party, that 
gentleman and his followers do not at all favour, but, on the contrary, 
look with distrust updh the proposals of the Recess Committee. 
Even amongst the supporters of the Independent Nationalist or 
Parnellite party in the country there seem to be. a few—a very few, 
however, as was shown at the secent Convention of.thq party in 
Dublin—who fear those proposals on the ground that at least the 
improvements in agricultural methods with which some of those 
proposals are concerned would, ifi the end, lead to an increase of rents 
rather than anything else. But the greatf majority of Irishmen, I 
believe, thoroughly approve of the main recommendations of the 
committee, and .do so on the .grounds that they are just what „an 
Irish Parliament. vfOuld enact for Ireland, if such an institution were 
in existence, that something like what the Recess* Committee sug¬ 
gests is most urgently needed, and that,the present is a peculiarly 
favourable time for obtaining it, if the Government really mean to 
act on their a’vowed policy of * Killing Hom*i Rule by Kindness.’ As 
for the notion which seems to possess the minds or Mr. Dillon and 
his followers that the carrying (Jut of this policy would kill Home 
Rule, I have on a previous occasion exjuressed my opinion at length, 
and I need only briefly recapitulate now what I then urged. 
Believing, as I do,'that the. national sentiment in Ireland is inde¬ 
structible^ I afti convinced that the more the Irish people are educated, 
the more prosperous they becomq, and the greater security they 
enjoy that they will .reap what they have sown, the stronger will 
their demand grow for national autonomy? without which no nation 
has ever become 'permanently contented or progressive. Nothing 
therefore, in my opinion, that the ‘present or any other British 
Government may ot can do.to restore material prosperity to Ireland, 
will ever have thf effect of killing the'desire of the Irish people for 
self-government. J[f it # were otherwise, it .would he proved that the 
demand for Home Rule in the past was neither more nor less than a 
sham, and Ireland would not deserve self-govemmgnt. All this 
being so, and the necessity for legislative and administrative measures 
of an ameliorative tend ency # being urgent, would it not be the utmost 
folly to reject such measures in advance, especially iAhere be ground 
for hoping that they can be immediately obtained ? The question, 
in truth, will not bear discussion. As well might objection be raised 
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to a good Land Bill as tothemain proposals of tbe Recesa (kunmittee 
for creating, reviving, and fostering Lash industries. * 

• But what is it exactly that the Recess Comraittoe suggests? Part 
V. of its Report answers this question very lucciactly: 

Our proposal [it. snyB] is that Parliament should establish a Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Industries for Ireland, which shall consist of a Board, with a Minister 
; responsible to Parliament at its head, and be advised' by a” Consultative Oounqil 
representative of the agricultural and industrial interests of the country. This 
Department, besides tindeftaking certain ncfw duties hitherto left undischarged, 
should [with sOme exceptions which are mentioned] take over the following existing 
departments of the Irish Government: the Congested Districts Board, the Inspec¬ 
tors of Irish Fisheries, the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, part of 
the functions of the Board of AVorks, the Agricultural Department of the Land 
Commission, the Agricultural Department of the Board of National Education, 
and the functions of the*Science and Art Department in Ireland. 

The new Board, it is farther explained, ‘ ought to consist of not less 
tWn five members, chosen as the members of the Congested Districts 
Board are chosen, that is to say, with the object*of representing as 
far as possible the different districts and political complexions of 
the country; ’ the special* value of such a body being stated to be, 
firstly, the corrective which it would afford to the liability of ordinary 
permanent officials to sin^ into routine, and, secondly, the influence 
which it would enercise in the direction of liberal administration. 
The nature and functions qf the Consultative Council are then de¬ 
scribed. ‘ The function of this council,’ says the Report, ‘ would he 
(1) to keep the department in direct touch? with the public opinion 
of those classes whom the work of the Ministry concerned, and (2) 
to distribute some of the responsibility for administration amongst 
these- classes. It might consist of about forty-two ©members, and 
should be partly elective and partly nominated, in accordance with 
the principles which have been found -to, work satisfactorily in other 
countries. 4 To a department so constituted would be'delegated, as 
the proposed absorption of several existing departments of the 
Government would suggest, all matters relating to the promotion of 
agriculture and other industries, including forestry, reclamation, 
drainage, fisheries, and the hundred and one oth&> means of liveli- 
. hood which exist in every progressive country in* thd world; and to 
carry out its work the new body would bq endowed with funds pro¬ 
portionate to its needs. ' , ^ * 

The scheme [says tlie Recegs Committee’s Report] jjs believed toflto practical in 
its entirety, and calculated to lead not only to economical administration! hat to . 
results remunerative to the State. But an expenditure considerably greater than 
could be met b'v flih funds of the departments which it is proposed t6 absorb would 
be required for its purposes, especially tft the outset, and during what would 
necessarily be the experimental stage of its operations. The scale on which these 
requirements would be provided for might depend somewhat on the claim which. ;' 
may be established for Ireland by the Koyal Commission on Financial Relations. 


I have thought it well to set out. thus in some detail i 

\ 
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; i]b S& tluadbitixe. I^piperximi^ctt is • expected, to do if they deal with 
this matter next session, and in*what direction they must proceed if 
they have any hope tha^ their proposals will meet tirith general ac¬ 
ceptance in Ireland, and if, in fact, their scheme is not to tom out 
one of those monumental failures which in that country so often 
mark the efforts *of Rritish administrators. Pottering attempts at 
reform; proposals showing distrust of irishmen and their capacity 
for affairs - and a niggardly provision of funds-Mill those things will 
not only be of no use from any point of vievf, but will show that the 
new policy of ‘ Killing* Home Rule by Kindness ’ is only a very old 
and worn-out policy under a new name. The old discredited methods 
and objects of British administration in Ireland .must be abandoned ; 
the new department must be a popular and representative body ; s ajrid 
it must have ample, funds at its disposal. TI*e efforjt to restore the 
ruined industries of Iceland and to save from extinction those which 
still survive must, in other words, be a serious one, or it would be 
much better if it were not undertaken at all. 


One fact in addition, in reference to the proposals of the Recess 
Committee*should be borne in mind by the Government. It is,not 
Nationalists alon? who have made or advocate them. 'The committee 
consisted of elements of the most diverse character. Unionists who 

* S 

may fairly be said to Represent every section of thek- party in Ireland 
have united with Nationalists not only in setting forth the necessity 
for something being dont} on a very considerable scale for the pro¬ 
motion of the material interests of their country, but in specifying 
the precise measures wliicb, in fheir opinion, ought to be adopted to 
that end; and*their united recommendations have, since their pub¬ 
lication, received" the emphatic endorsement of men outside, of whom 
Lord Duffer in maybe taken, a* a type v If such a combination should 
be found to have no weight with the Government, even in a matter 
Which involves unpolitical issues whatever, then the less said hence¬ 
forth, about; the Unionist policy of ; Killing Home Rule by Kindness.’ 


the better. * • 


I have so far/fftludedP to but two* questions of urgent importance 
£o Ireland, but others are pressing also, such as the further amend- 
jnent of the Land'Aots (the necessity for which cannot be a surprise 
to the G<jvernmfnt), the satisfaction, of the too long denied claifhs of 
the Catholics of ljelan£ in the matter of university education, and 
the reform of the system of Irish Private'bill Legislation. I have 
already referred to the defects of the Land Acts tha| #fcill remain to 
be remedied. While the* Land Rill of last session *was passing 
through the House of Commons, the Government were expressly 
apprised of those defects and.warned that the failure to remedy them 
would to a certainty be the cause of further agitation in the immediate 
future. That agitation is now on foot, and it will continue to grow 
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till its end is attained. If Me Government do not by appropriate 

action stop it, Irish representative^fMifft 

As for the university education question, the adtoiMions of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, when hewas Chief S<e^tar^ and‘th<fee of the pfeeseht 
Chief Secretary at the close of Iasi seSsi«n--^if I might not say, their 
pledges—on this subject really ought nbw^io be crowned by the 
realities of fruition. Forty years have the Iridh Catholics been ask¬ 
ing for what is acknowledged by all but the most fanatical .bigots to 
be their right. H6\» much longer are they to wait ? 

To the amendment*of the Land Acts, the question of Catholic 
university education, and the abolition of "the present system of 
passing Local Acts for Ireland, I may add the settlement of the 
still unsettled Evicted^enants question. If some public funds had 
last session^ be$n provided to facilitate the restoration of the unfor¬ 
tunate victims of the 6 Land War to their homes, the. permissive 
provisions for restoration contained in the latest l^and Act might and 
probably would have by this time pitt an end to the trouble. But 
though the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Lans- 
downe in 1894 practically* agreed to ^public money bein£ provided 
for that purpose, in connection with^a Permissive l^vicfced Tenants 
Bill, the* Government of wjiich they all three were*and are melnbers 
refused to act on that agreement when it chine in its turn to deal 
with the subject^ Is it too much to hope that next session it will 
see the expediency, not to say the humanity,«of a different policy? 

It may be said that tl|p programme of legislation which I have 
sketched for next* session is a large one—so large, indeed, that 
practical politicians will regard it as fcnposlilvle of accomplishment in 
its entirety. It concerns higbfy important subjects, I tfidmit; but I 
deny that it is very large in any other sense. Most* of the matters 
it embraces are practically non-contentiops, and any measures deal¬ 
ing with them will most probably be non-conteniious also, provided 
only they are thorough and constructed <tn the liqes that will com¬ 
mend themselves to Irish opinion. For the contentious measure or 
measures time ought to b«f easily found b> a Government supported 
*by a majority of 150 and guided by ordinary ini^Higence in the 
arrangement of business. The Government, in fact, atid its policy of 
‘Killing Home Rule by Kindness*are op their trial. Up to the 
present, perhaps, it may be said that, as far as Ireland is concerned, 
neither has bad a fair field pr a full opportunity. It will be the |ault 
of the Government itself If it has not both next session. It can 
■create both theJBeld and the opportunity, if it desires to do 80? And 
if it does not’provide itself with both, the‘only conclusion that . Ofcn 
be arrived at is that the new Uriionist policy is no better than the 
old, and that the attitude of Irish Nationalists in and' outside the 
House of Commons must be determined accordingly. 

J. E. BisiiMom 



EDUCATIONAL PEACE OF 'SCOTLAND 

The mind of England is ix\ a lull between two storms. The agitation 
of the last educational struggle has hardly subsided, and the'approaCh 
of the one which may burst upon us in the spring is •> producing a 
fresh sense of unrest. The period may therefore be treated as one for 
reflection, and, above all, *for the m gathering of the experience of 
other communities. Comparative politics is the pursuit of too few of 
our public men, and in the midst of actual and fierce contest the 
illumination which it may and ought to yield is frankly despised. 
Vet few things afford more guidance in the formation of theory* and 
fewef still are sd'helpful in political practice. ’ 

On the subject of education, England suffers from more than 
mere insularity of ideas. In the discussions of this year, nothing » 
was more remarkable than the slenderness of reference to point after 
point in the* experience of people actually withiji this little island 
itself, whqt live in the enjoyment of a system beside which that of 
England is fragmentary atid crfide, and under # which not a few of the 
most painful* troubles which afflict "English educational life,*and 
which have sprung from ecclesiastical rivalry and claims, have 
practically disappeared. Scotchmen,view many of these present-day 
troubles in'England with silent amazement: w hile Englishmen wrestle 
fiercely among tl^mselves, and, dp not think of looking for the help 
which, lies abundantly to their hand north of the Tweed. 


Of what those lights hnd lessons are»it is not the object of th^ 
present paper threat f but any student of the history of the two 
\xatioas would*! just at first,* find it hard to square his philosophy of 
history with the *pomts which have been reached in England and 
Scotland on thyse matters of ecclesiastical and pop ular ascendency. 
■”ind"is*the lqpd of compromise : Scotland of none. A Scotchman 
s no little part of his life in splitting theological hairs; an 
Shman uses these hairs to stuff his social mattjees^with, and lies 
t npon it*—he being In his owmeye* aneminently practice and 
" ’ person. Yet upqn this very topic of education, Scotland has 
and peace, while all England is theologically 
f the ears. I am not landing the compromise 
e m$lSe, but simply noting the odd and actual fact. 
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How far apart the two ufttagj-; 
ited, gamely, by a reference iop 
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to put the large aug 
Even although there be i c incre»|e 
Matty’s Crovernment in last 
that there will fo^annually to England a 3^ 

sum of €8,0001. sterling per annum will fall to 1 
Now, how do the two nations propose to use these 
England, it is proposed to give a preferential grant of 4a* pet scholar 
* in attendance at the voluntary schools. I do ndt deal with the claims 
so vehemently pnt forward for an increase upon this 4s., pr ior the 
power of fating for the t pprpose of strengthening the voluntary schdols 
as agiunst the alleged encroachments <or tyranny of the School Board 
system. My object is simply to ask how do these two nations of 
England and Scotland propose to" employ in the cause of education 
these grants of public money ? ‘ To strengthen,’ says an Englishman, 

‘ our voluntary schools * df which,’ adds a Churchman, ‘ our Board. 
Schools are the dangerous rivals.’ ‘Bat you don’t tell rfie,’ says a 
Scotchman, ‘ that this can actually be so. because in ouj; country, from 
Shetland to the Solway, we have in every parish out School Board, 
and; the public schools under the Boards have been so triumphantly 
t successful as to'absorb almost, the entire energies of the nation, in so 1 
for as these are directed to primary education.^ Then he proceeds to 
tell how, before the School Board system,*hundreds s»f voluntary 
schools-*-built in times of great ecclesiastical rivalry and trial—at , 
onc^ disappeared, how in the case of the Fifee Church alonemo,fewear 
Jbham. 100 of the schools, the actual buildings and fuigiishings erud 
ground, were handed over joyfully as a free and patriotic gift to the 
representatives of the peojde, and are *ow administered a« Scottish 
public property for national and beneficent ends. Therefore," take it 
in the rough, Scotchmen could not, even though thpy tried, consume 
this money by an increase of a capitation grant to their remnant of 
voluntary schools; and the notion of endeavouring either to under* 
mine the Board system, or capture the Board ScBopls, is simplyin 
Scotland not within the range of sane ideas. Still, the reader will" 
say, the question has not been answered, namely,*what, in contrast 
to the English demands, are. tlie Scotch proposals fer using up thi§£ 
money which is descending on their barren country like a sm* ,M 
though golden shower ? No answer to this question has f 
because the gfajal to Scotland stands as a logical consc 
than a plain offer. But*an answer, possibly in a few. i 
have to .be made, /ind I will make so free as to 
—founded upon the nation’s history, it% needs^ ) 
contrast to the English proposals it may he 
startling enough. 
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? ‘ jbB«» people sHdo^h of the Tweed. There is, of course, the first 

in vhk^i the scope of many pergonal ambitions, even in 
t^e hn3tnbkst f ranks' has been directed upon the lines of learning, 
shmeddcation has Jbeen regarded not as an intellectual training 
taqt&f, but is a Utatedal heritage. But tfrte narrow and this 
petotftal ijiew is not all. For it is co-ordinatsd with far-reaching 
.views of national Interest and national duty, under which, the pro- 
Hgioa of educational machinery Bhould be so complete as to link the 
J^bleSt with the highest in the land, under a system graded so as 
f w yield upon the whole a national product valuable for aud iu the 
faee of the world. I speak, of course, comparatively ; foi I speak of 
a poor and a barren country, Sparsely peopled, with’but' little "com¬ 
merce, inhabited by alien races, and riven into fragments by firths 
and straits and open .seas, *and # HO of a country in which the conditions 
for unity of national plan and purpose would have been pronounced 
a priori Impossible, * 

That the first view, wherein learning is represented as chained to 
the car of *pewsonal ambition * and worldly success -that this view is 
entertained no one need he at the trouble to demonstrate. It is the 
occasion alternately for commendation and for repioaeh by the 
intelligent foreigner. But that the second view, that of national «* 
interest and duty, is deeply imbedded m the Scotch min$, one or two 
instances will be sufficient to prove. Moie than three handled years 
ago, the masterful John Jvnox unbilled the standard of this ideal 
before the Lords of Council in ln«, first Book of Discipline. -On its 
educational Ale, that historic monument reads, now m Jtft, of 


its^own time, as njhright but vain imagining, and again, in the light 
of Scotland’s—or of Biitain's—future, as a splendid and masterly 
delineation* of sound national policy. Of course we must make 
allowances. Ja the view of Knox, the right of rule lay ultimately 
with the spiritual authority, and to theological learning every other 
species of learning constantly looked and *bent the knee. But it is, 
jsfcrange enouglf $iat, while that was the trend of his opinion,‘an 
opinion formed in a time of struggle not only with an effete religion, 
but with a clamorously Corrupt worldliness which set him as the 
standwdjbearei?of national* duty on the one side and the nobles as 
defenders of^erscuial aggrandisemerfl*on the other—it is, I say, 
strange enough that we find w ithin the pages of his famous volume 
‘ a sOhiatae'ofnducation, the* keystone of which was that the nation of 
Scotland as Inch had the title to demand, add to conserve for their 
befell anjl utmost uses, the<talPots of her humbldfet to her highest sous, 
>nad that She must Justify this demand by making adequate provision 
for every etage of the youth's educational career, and this again from 
the humblest to the higher. a * 


« 
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This is £he scheme, imbedded, we jag^wted, fsi Ids 
ecclesiastical system, and framed, as ire >tW 

out-and-out compulsion. Over aft Scotland bt uri^hM i^e 
extend, and wherever there was a oburph t!h«re stum to he a emty&fa 
master appointed, able at least,to teach graiomar and the IsjtSn 
tongue ,* hut in sparsely peopled country districts, the minister dr 
reader was himself to he the schoolmaster, fbr tile children and youth 
of the parish. Here 4s the whole system of parish schools tot fa$sh 
in embryo! / f * * 

But Scotland itself had been parcelled out under his scheme inte 
ten or twelve districts, over which were to be* set superintend^ 
who should oversee the entire work, in jts threefold aspect, of thV 
parochial clergy. Foi*l&.s vehement desire was to secure the whole 
property enjcyetf by tliejloman Catholic Church, and with it to erect 
a great national trust; and the objects of (he foundation were these 
three: the Church, the poor, and education. .Thgse three things 
were interwoven, and the clergy under hjs scheme were to become 
the parochial administrators.of the natron’s gifts to its jroor^and the 
parochial overseers of its work among the young. Thus the broad 
ba$es*of t^e ideas of parochial action, covering everv portftm of^ the 
soil of Scotland and every soul within it, were laic!. But, as the 
ecclesiastical .scheme reached a lpgher plane in the functions of the 
•superintendents wRo weie placed over districts of Scotland, moving 
hither and thither in the exercise of their fidictions, but quart erinl 
principally at one chief totn, so was the educational Scheme also 
to rise fo a higher plane. The secondaty ^dueafion of Scotland 
was to be attended to in the dv.tr ict of each supei intendenfc, where 
colleges were to be elected, and each of these he with detfrwinCd care 
marks out as not to be the resort for one class onjy of the pojwajn- 
tion. Thus secondary college education Vas to lie a national heritage 
free tC every class down to the poorest. * ♦ ♦ 

. * 0 , • * 

And further, we think it expedient, that mcverie notable loua, and eupmaUie in 
the t6un of the Superintendent, tjiere be erected n Oolledge, in which the Artie, at 
least Logick and Kethonck, togidder with the Tongues, be read be euflicieut 
Maisterie, for whomo honest stipendis must be appointed. $s^il^> provwiouu for 
those that be piore, and bo uocht able by them wifi*, nor by than; fremdial to be* 

suslened at lettens, t'.peciallio suche as come frame Landwart. 

<* * 


n g. 

To a still higher plane the scheme rises, namely, to^the wvetsitSAt 
themselves of St, Andrews, Glasgow, and Abei^eej^S^iihi^fe 
being not yet /ounded. * These are to he the conclusion 
crown of the national system, and determinVd provision $$ 
the gre^tr schools^ called uni verbifies being replenished wjtoh 
that be apt (o learayng.’ Here? indeeji, are a $fcirpotty 
orders from the man whom we reckon to have had no share jn ' 
.founding our «ivrl liberties: * , 4 , i 

\ i ’ . 
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?«r (&l«i W«r, of what estate or condition 

thtoWatbk awinikatosie, eqpNUBie in ihto youth- 

m (*0f M#g. up tlair children In lewnyng and 

vktfte i. . . , day not t* permitted to suflfer their children to 

•pend ttusfcr yevtib tocvi^i^teee, n heirtofore thei hate done. 

Nor Wen ort%ua'h%lUevel «u$ the children of the poor forgotten; out 
of the n4tttoae%ng5t escape. The kingdom of Scotland wee to be the 
inheritor of ell that was beet in its children, to train, to conserve, to 
develop, end to use it. The schools were to hAisited, the apt pupils 
to be selected, to be lifted to the secondary schools, and then' again— 
affcep a fresh selects®—to the universities; and the State overseers 
(who Were the forerunners of H.M. Inspectors of Schools) were prac¬ 
tically to determine whether * the children piust eathir proceid to 
farther knawledge, or ellis then must be send to sum hgndie-eraft, or 
to sum othir profitable exeicise.’ 

Thus the schejue was framed, a g aded scheme, a universal 
scheme, and a scheme rn the details of a hicli, if one were to enter into 
them, one would lie struck by the mastefly grip w Inch Knox possessed 
of educational needs. At eVeiy steji the pooj as they are lifted are to 
liave specialjittention, if ng?d be social pious km; and parpiculai 
care is exeici^d in the ea^c of those who come frtim the country 
districts, the plan of what 1 have ehewheic called * distance bursaries ’ 
beftig actually adumbrated. Inspect ion at each stage is looked after fc 
so that the secondaiy^thools and the universities shall liave brought 
into them only tbftse Who are fit to be there taught: and thus the 
elements of passport^ arid matriculations such a*> api>e<u in»tbe most 
modem schemes arc* a 1 l*m Kfiox's Book of Discipline; and ajiove all 
stands the consideration which with Itim wa*- consuming and supreme, 
namely, the comfoit of the Commonwealth. 

Yf jbei be fund opt to left e* is and koioyng, then may tin i not (we means, 
fleatbt tiio Ionia of tlu> nehe, nor Mt the some ol the poors) bo ptwmttit to reject 
leamyng, but must* be cliargeit to ocjntujew tliair siudH$ m ihnt the Commaun- 
weattAe may have tame con/m t Ay tftem. , • 

It may be $aid that this scheme if as rejected by the herds of 
, Council, althpdgh passed # by the'Ecclesiastical Assembly. |f is, no- 
doubt, true; but it is also true that it has become no vain formulary 
in Scotland, but a constant and serious aim, familiar to the* general 
mind at least, Sn all those'elements which—even in modem, guise'- - 
elevate add stimulate and mould our ntftipnal ideals. ' 

^Tfcfrn to*a xresh page in Scotland’s ^educational hi^KWjf. The 
the devolution settlement, and prion toyfche Jjtefcr W’hen 
s WW deprived of her separate Parliament, tile p&kfc that i*s, 

' a>f constitutional government under one sovereign, and wft|i a separate 
^‘national legislature add executive, was Scotland’s legislative golden 
age. la me midst of It the Act of 1686 was passed, by which ft was 
ordainfeu ‘that every parish in^the realm should provide a commodious 
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iichoolhonse, and should pay a moderate a 0yyjfotwfar.' 

Ecclesiastical tutelage had obviously taut, the, ideal of 

national duty remained, and the duty Was tot<h©> J 5flBaahargw| through 
the medium of a tax upon the laud of Soottanfi, Mftcatjlay grows 
almost hysterical in his enthusiasm ovef this Aet,i wh$ch, no doubt, 
following as it did*the main lines of Knox’s prirpary scheme* wrought 
untold benefit to the kingdom, and he goes the length of saying: 

‘ Before one generation l*id plumed away, it began t,o be evident that 
the common people pf Scotland were superior in intelligence to the 
common people ol any othei country in Europe! * 

But so at least the system stood until our own day, and the great 
Act of 1872 (which was much in advance, on crucial points, of Mr. 
Forster’s of 1870 f<> England) took the Scotch position as it 
existed, and in creating School Beards simply modernised the 
machinery whereby these parish schools were managed. So effective 
indeed had they bteomo that for generations they jvere the pride of 
the country, and m many instances the direct feeders ot the 
universities. «. . 

One word heie iq>on the vexed question of religious instruction. 
The ‘ con^pronu^e ’ was not effected diaectly by the Statute, but has 
been arrived at by the good sense oi the nation. The Statute neither 
enjoins nor forbids such teaching. As in England,.what it does— 
• although in much Simpler tefms—is to secure to the child freedom of 
absence from religious instruction, and secfUity against any dis¬ 
advantage on account of that absence. The instruction Is only to be 
given at # the beginning or end of the schoof day, am} the inspector of 
schools*is to have no duty with regard to it. The manner in which 
this clause has been worked throughout Scotland is substantially as 
follows (I speak in the briefest and most general jerms):—In sojne 
industrial centres the instruction is confined to one hotfr pqp week, 
say from nine to ten of a Monday morning; in others t&o of more 
first half-hours; in country districts frequently the<first half-hour of 
the five week days. In some centres the Bible is read, and such 
questions only put as will Enable the teacher to see that the child 
understands what he is leading*. Nowhere is definite doctrinal 
teaching thought of. In some* centres and in country districts, 
particularly in the North, besides Bible-reading the questions of the 
Shorter Catechism are learned by rote. 'That little tdomojent is k 
compilation made by the Westminster divine^, and* is professedly a 
compend of Bible teaching, with Scriptural prcbfej by hhi^af 
and verse, attached to each proposition. The learning pf II^ 
Catechism in public schbola is sJqwly disappearing. howev&b is 
as different from English Catechisms which we have alien,and heard’ 
of, as day from night—being, as I say, a ’compendbof scriptural 
maxims verified to hand, and upon the broad main subject of human 

duty. No child could learn from it that there was such a as 

I 
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PriS* faybe/lty. or £ or even Cjhureh or Dissent. The School 
BoArd,'’ popularly elated, settle?, with -the assistance of the teachers, 
whftt a$d how mnah b£ this instruction shall he given. Were dog¬ 
matic -teaching, in fhe ordinary controversial sense, to be introduced, 
it would have to he done in the light of day, and no School Board 
which attempted it eould hold office in Scotland for a month. While 
a comparatively small number of voluntary schools still remain, the 
large mass of the population is contend with the popular and public 
system, so much so that it may be stated # broadly and emphatically 
that Bueh a thing as a religious difficulty is never heard of in Scotland 
from Shetland to the Cheviots. T T pon the School Boards there are 
representatives of almost all the churches. In conclusion, it may be 
«aid, that we/e the niatter to be settled ifr»W for the first time in 
Scotland, it is \eiy questionable indeed whether the public voice and 
the religious sen-a* of the nation .would at this time of day grant 
even the guaid*d mid indirect pet mission to teach religion in the 
public schools, and would not rathei leaj$ that duty frankly and fully 
to the (prelusive care of the chinches.parents, and the individual 
conscience. A growing section of the public holds that if the com¬ 
promise is uflljpppily tampered with the question y^ill ha\e to* be 
settled outlie giounds of Iw>th strong religious an^l political ptineiple, 
in the direction 1 have indicated.. But until the compromise is 
threatened, the subject need not be opened. Enough has br*n said,J 
however, to give in •sufficient outline a '-ketch of how the entire 
nation, of Scotland is ta.ught, and how the still outstanding English 
difficulty fills Scotland vytfi a .constant and impatient wonder. 

Into the general educational s( li#me. < oiermg the entire "area of 
Scotland, an8 reaching directly to every child and cveiy home in the 
kingdom, compulsion sent no shock ab*l came with no surprise, and 
upon it the ‘grant of full jthy meat of -choU pence and fees fitted like 
a glove, ft is national in the finest sense; it is tender dfrect.popular 
management and* control; it isnutiver^il, compulsory, and free. It is , 
^jjjlic rival of practically nothing, because m the midst^of a people cor¬ 
dially loyal to the,principles of representatn e management it embraces 
.practically ev^tjiing. lathis one fact lies the secret of adminis¬ 
trative success and of national peace. Herein also will be found the 
explanation of that vast* and striking difference between the educa¬ 
tional position* reached by England and Scotland to-day. The 
rivalries and jeakmsitw, the fierce clamouh*. for levelling up and level¬ 
ling down, with all the clerical paraphernalia of picturesque discus- 
sieii—the ehlld receiving, as little for itself and as mhcihfbr the game 
as the football in a Rugby maul-*-to find fhe analogue to this in 
England in 1896, Scotchmen must go back and* back to at least 
1843. And %he analogue is imperfect, for of the* schools then 
founded at the Disruption, 530 in number, so truly were they an 
educational rather than an ecclesiastical agency that, as we have 
mentioned, they have all disappeared, and in 150 cases the very 
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Though thus far in advanoe ofr suhfeijt uf the 

managementof primary educatioij,^^Scotlkud’ is yet deeply 
that her position k very far indeed finm liaving^ reaqjied those simple 
and ..those great ideals with which she has been long familiar. In 
other words, the §cotdimah—that shrewd citizen, that practical 
person with metaphysical leanings—has an immediate and a splendid . 
use for the coming grant of money. He goe^ back/as 1 have said/ 
to his cherished ideals, and finding that they have been in practice 
realised for the nation’s benefit in primary education, be takes occa¬ 
sion ’ to say that he i\«;il° now complete the great national task, and 
free -the entire system, from the primary school up through the 
secondary and the technical college to the universities. 

So far as the secondary schools ai^d secondary subjects are con¬ 
cerned, no inconsiderable progress in the direction of freedom from 
fees has already been made. School Hoards have been intelligent 
and enterprising, the Department sympathetic and helpful. This on 
thfe cme lymd ^ while on the other Parliament has qpfr been stingy, 
and there is in fact from what are known as the Residue and Equi¬ 
valent Grants paid to Scotland {^portioned sums winch reach afigure 
* of over«l 00,000£. pVr annum.* No portion of tluese latter sums, how¬ 
ever, is dedi&ted directly to the payment of 'fees, and the result is 
twofold. The obstacles of poverty and distance—specially strong, 
specially great in a country like Scotland/— remain ; and so long as 
no national attempt is made to remove those barriers, Secondary 
schools and secondary departments will be in advance of the demand, 
and to that extent will fail. Mot that the demand, in the sense, of 
longing and ambition, is not there ; but* the sacrifice of £he time and 
labour of the child is great to begin with, and when to that is"added 
the burden of school fees and of maintenance at a distance from their \ 
homes, it is todkgreat to be borne. The educational career of children 
of even the most approved Witness is brought to a plose; the entire 
nation is the loser; Knox’s ideal, the national ide$y.has nokbeen 
realised; what should have been the opportunity for all has been 
narrowed to the perilous chance of the few who, by forde or by 
audacity of character, and often through want and trial and sufferin g ^ 
can ‘ break their birth’s invidious ban-.’ But Scotchmen are daiifig* 
enough to think that ‘ipvidious bars ’ and ‘evil stars’should 
no place in the policy of the Commonwealth- \ /# » ' 

While it is no doubt* true as matters stand that free secon&ifj/; 
and technical education has not yet been reached in .^potliirsd on a . 
national scale, still three points liave a3ready i beeh .3wfe“^ 
of advtrfice towards realising the ideal. -Itf tlie 
of the ancient Burgh schools, as centres of secondary instruction^ 'was 
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le Act of 1882. And lastly, I point to the action of 
the County and Burgh authorities all over the country, in administering 
recent grants from the Exchequer. Thfs action .has displayed much • 
enlightenment, and under it there has been made in several cases 
a courageous attempt ^within definite territorial limits to construct a 
plan, which, not alone by payment of fees, but by well-timed encou¬ 
ragements both to school atid scholars, and even by distance bursaries, 
lias brought the benefits of secondary instruction within the reach of 
every home in the district so Watched over.. To uJe only for .once 
the hackneyed metaphor of the brjdge between the primary schools 
and the universities*—the* plan of the bridge has long been ready, 
but the work which should have gone on from its foundation to its very 
keystone a unit and a national work has been left to partial effort 
or occasional adventure. Here and there the pillars of the founda- 
tions.have "bee% jaid and reared, and now and again a venturpus plank 
lias been thrown across the stream; but at last our opportunity 
has arisen to strengthen, solidify, and complete tfie structure, and it 
lias arisen not a moment too soon, for, ff either the saving of intel-,. 
lectual waste or the •maintenance of commercial suprUnacy be our 
aim, tke nattorfs program lies that way. • . 

This, then, is. the use^fco which in Scotland we desire to* put the 
expected golden shower. Details 1 .have not dealt with, thi» is not 
the place for\hem ; but this I will venture to affirm, that if the fiat 
of «Her Majesty’s jGovermnent went forth in its favour, the scheme, 
with, os even without, the wifi of an.Executive Commission, could be 
equipped, systematised, popular, and at work, within three months’ 
i time. . * • • 

Never was such an opportunity for a Scottish Minister. Every¬ 
thing lies to his,hand. And the omen# are favourable; for .Lord 
JBalfour 6f Bryj^i^li’s experience as'head of the Educational ^Endow¬ 
ment Commission is invaluable, and his services in that capacity will 
be always gratefully remembered by his country. * 

* The Jate Sir John Seeley, speaking somewhere of the possible 
decadence of Britain as a great military Wild naval power, remarked 
that; if we could not be the world’s Rome, we might at least be its 
Athens, l am not so sure of that: we have taught* sue dependencies 
to teach themselves; and culture„like the ’mind, is' its ovha place. 
But a humble duty confronts us, viz. to keep our peqple Intellectually, 

technically trained, so that no taleht of this 
nation shall 4 fust in us unused.’ 

While Lord Rosebery talks with gravity, and Mr. Chamberlain 
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the niia*kets of the world. Scotland rivals Switzerland ip the doar- 
xtess of its view qf national duty on this head* muck as it maylag 
behind Switzerland in the practical effect which has been given to its 
conceptions. To u^e even Knox’s words, before any persons are sent 
to handicrafts, or other profitable exercises, a just educational scheme 
may well allow to the youth of the realm both time and favourable 
opportunity for ‘ that studie in which thei intend cheafiie to travel! 
for the proffii of the Commoim-ivmlth: # , 

•And here is the contrast. England is still on the old rack of the 
problem of eledlentary §chool management by Church or Board. The 
use which England proposes to m%ke of a fresh grant of half a million of 
pounds sterling per annum is to contribute it to this problem, whether to 
its solution or to its acuteness remains to be seen. Whereas Scotland, 
haying settled and buried tjiese disputes, and surveying tl^p needs of 
its people, if they are to be a trained and skilled democracy, declares 
the use qf her share, namely G8,OOOL a year, to be t£#8trengthgnmg, 
the unifying, and the freeing, of secondary, technical, and university 
instruction, and tfiis under opportunities which will penei^te all 
• ranks of society, dhd reach fo the remotest home. 

The ver^fact that it should be thought feasible to suggest, that a 
scheme of the above kind should not stop shoft of, but sh&uld embrace, 
the universities, may be sufficiently surprising to the English mind. 
But the surprise is abated when it is considered how very different 
the Tour Scotch Universities are in their plan and purpose, and, in 
particular, in their relation to the body of the people as a whole, from 
the ancient institutions of Oxford and <ff Cambridge. These^tand in 
A serene air, removed from the hum and conflict of daily life, the 
orthodox resort of the nobility anck gentry; those 4n the^midst of 
nation’s everyday needs, in a humble though a vigorous air, with no 
Kugbys or Marlboroughs of Harrows as their natural feeders, but in 
direct contact with the ordinary parish and secondk^schodls. > And 
so the proposal to make education in Scotch Universities free is the 
plain corollary of A record which covers the primary and of proposals 
which cover the secondary schools. The‘students of Scotch JJniversij 
ties attend their classes aq*Plive where they will; they ar§not forced 
to incur the expense or # affect the style of residence suited to the 
sons of the wealthy. No inconsiderable proportion of Scotch |Aufients 
are the sons of poor meh; and n<j inconsiderable proportion: of their 
annual charge is their class fees. For many of them, fired with the 
zeal for culture, occupy-the humblest of* lodgings in ; "our university 
towns; and almost literally is it true that they cultivate learning on 
a little oatmeal—emerging by-and-by. however, to become shrewd and 
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thie^ais 'are a national product not.to be despised; This abolition, 
it ia m^pned/oot^ effected by a chargeupon the Treasury which 
would cover the case of every studentwhoseeducatioUwas^bepi^ 
duet of the graded system L have ventured to»sketch, a charge of 
betweenl,5,<)0O£ and 20,OOOZ. per annum. * • v--^--.s 

It may be thought^ preferable to take but one step at a time; and 
to deal with secondary and technical colleges alone, leaving universi¬ 
ties for after treatment; but as surely as we have obtained free 
education at the beginning, and are now, we trust, to obtain it at the 
middle* so surely will the schemb be rounded,and completed by-oor 
obtaining it at the ©lose of the educational career. • 

One remaining question* no^ unimportant, presents itself.namely, 
what would be the effect of these proposals upon the teaching profes¬ 
sion ? And again it is necessary to point the contrast. Under a system 
of School Boards universal ana popularly elected, religious tests are 
unknown. *KeKgjous denominations are in Scotland as plentiful as 
blackberries, and teachers, I suppose, belong to all of them. The 
man who looks down upon his felloy citizen as a dissenter is d rare 
creature. He has to do his murmuring m private * were he to*speak 
his sentiments aloud, 4ie would simply ticket himself fi Dogberry. 
Thus the teaching pro^ssion is a fair* and open field, and no 
church would dare to claiqi any # Scottish teacher as its attache or its 
hack. The traditions that cluster round the office of the old parish 
schoolmaster Ire mostly those of respectable social standing, aflec-' 
tionate public regard, and no little culture. Dotheboys Hall reads 
to us like a cruel foreign romance; l do not think there ever was a 
SoottisB Squeers. . 

t Those traditions have been fortified and the status of the 
profession immensely raised since the introduction of School Boards. 
The schoolmasters themselves take the* liveliest interest in the 
, secondary braqjrilejand the special subjects, honours in which to their 
scholars mark the teacher a professional success. And it is- hardly 
doubtful that the better equipment and the grading of education to 
i£s topmost national bound will still further strengthen the teacher’s 
position ; fcfiey will mark him, as he ought to be marked, as a man 
worthy of unfeigned esteem and of ample, reward, a memberof a 
dignif^ ixational professoriate, the lines of ad vaneeiSKm&.in which, 
A ^SffsaarijiBtjg froaaa th© feir and open field, will le&d him also, according 
•fwhis ability and culture* to point after point of y^eferauemt aad of 
■■ v : ■ / A - 'AAAAAcAAAAw:/; ■ 
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ENTERPRISE IN PERSIA 


In Persia, more perhaps thin in any Qther Eastern eounti$V events 
movie slowly, and, though changes are as frequent there as elsewhere, 
it Ip not till the measure of time has been well filled that w6 realise- 
how the old order has indeed changed and made«plaee for the new. 

The circumstances attending the assrfssinationjpf the late Nasr-ed- 
Din Shah of Persia have been already so fully described elsewhere as 
to need no recapitulation, fmt it is improbable that people |n England, 
travellers though they may be, and as familiar perhaps many of them 
as the writer himself with the scenescand varieties o#‘Persian life, can 
realise to what extent or with what intensity the death of the late 
Shah and the passing of the t reins of government into the hands 
of hia, eldest son l Muzafler-fed-J)in have affected Persia and its people.’, 
‘ The King*is dead—long live the King !’ such was the cry as far back 
as May last which rang through the length and breadth of the land, 
and, while telegraph and mounted messenger were, at work conveying 
aero* desert tracts and ill-kept roads the perhaps not too welcome 
nefts of this announcement to his successor, then V$li-ahd or heir 
apparent, in the solitude of his palace near Tabriz,.some threehuudred 
miles to the west of Tehran, the capital was convulsed* with feelings 
of anxiety and doubt as to what might be the outcome o!f the*morxow, 
and, while some hesitated and some drew back, the very suddenness 
of the event, coupled with the sagacity of Western counsels and 
the loyal co-operation of the Imperial Bank of Persia, enabled those 


in power to safeguard the rights'of the absent mqp&tqji and to main¬ 
tain order and good government pending his somewhat leisurely 
progress from Tabriz to Tehran. And so*, unmoved, as became the 
stolidity of an Eastern potentate, .by the storm of passing events and 
unshaken by the unexpectedness of his advent to power, 

Din passed in solemn progress to his capital and occupied line 
the throne of his ancestors. And now, as^was only to be e 3 _ 
the East, the wheel of fortune h$s again turned and the hand which > 
guided the successor to the throne and s' 
of riot and disorder, has lost its cunning, and 

C- Ae. fl .1 ir*_* n . • ■ ■ 



Sadr-azam or Grand Vizier, the most 
enlightened man throughout the wide ektent of 
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And ;«« %© sxautiu^^ ^ anxiety the names of new Ministers 

ingearch of those guarantees of good 
for life and .property so sorely needed in all 



development and a wider appreciation of *the wal^e of the civilising 
influence of the West on Persian men and things, which cannot hut lead 
to a better mutual understanding and the livelier interchange of ideas. 

Apart from other considerations, such as the political outcome of 
these events and tlieir influence on the strategical position of 1 Persia 
as a neutral state or as a useful ally, all of which great problems-will 
no doubt, in the fullness of time* be ably dealt with bv those compe¬ 
tent to guide the destinies of the woj-ld and settle the fate of kings, 
there are other matters of U humbler and perhaps more profitable 
character which may well merit*the attention of an English commer¬ 
cial public^ I^et us, then, leave diplomacy “to the diplomatists and the 
fate of kings to those who mak'e them, and inquire, in the first place, 
how the immediate condition of the country is likely to be ameliorated 
by the* changes which have so recently occurred, and, in the second 
place, in what way and to what extent the same changes are likely to 
influence.our interests ,as a commercial nation in our dealings with 
Persia and the Persians,' 


In the first place, thelk^ there have been moments during the last 
five or six years when the most sanguine well-wishers of the Country 
have felt despondent, and We Veil jittle short of predicting the 
epeedy dissolution, which’ must inevitably follow' the chaos of disorder 
and jinancial embarrassment into which the country seemed to have 
sunk—naomertts when authority has been set at nought and the 
Central <xov<*rnment powerless to cope with provincial insubordination 
—moments when a hungry popu lace, with its fields ravaged by locusts, 
has through local mis’managemeut been dri ven to acts of riot and sedition 
as a means of lowering the price of bread—moments when foreign mer- 
•chants have desj^imd of the settlement of their long outstandingdbbts, 
and their grievances, enhanced by the'fall in silver and commercial stag¬ 
nation, have tempted them* to withdraw from theeountryaltogether. 
Happily tjds is rfo longer the case. A deus ex machind has not been 
waiting. Things,havt; righted themselves ^somehow*, and as in daily 
happens that everything comes’to him who waits, so in 
Persia instances are not wanting in the history of the* l*st decade to 
illustrate this adage. * • 

■ ^ It is not my purpose here to give a sketch of ^e 
^ t^aes in Persia or to dwell too inneh onptfeij apng s 

shortcomings of, the murdered Shah. Like many Eastern 
monarchs, the.chamcter and dealings of Nasr-ed-Din Shah left much 
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by the indications already received of • lilce y to be eflfee&ed, 

intends doubtless to turn over a new leal But no one who haslived 
inltersia, or who has been m any way ocffineci»d wit1s the cbuntry, 
can fail to express heartfelt regret at the resignatianof the Sadr^aamn. 
The ex-Grand Vizier i§ a <2nan with *a,n extraordinary capaufity for 
Work. His tact and'patience were remarkable under the most trying 
circumstances. He wafe indefatigable while in office. No petition 
ever remained unanswered, no request was linatteuded to. ; \A man 
of humble origin, hampered by the disadvantages of birth, jpoverty 
and ^unpromising antecedents, he raised himself to prominence by the 
exercise of ^indumitable energy and . perseverance and became at the 
age of thirty-four Prime Minister of the Empire. His position, 
owing to the plurality of offices centred in hi? person, was probably 
unique in the history of modern Cabinets. He was at one and the 
same time Grand Vizier of the Shah, Minister of the Interior, Minister 
in all but name of Foreign Affairs, Difector of the Customs, Head of 
the.Treasury, Master of the Mint and, Governor of the Persian Gulf 
Ports, lie did most of his work himself, and the extraordinary thing 
ie^ow he ever got through it. Though rich he had frequent and 
heavy calls on his purse, and the crowd of indigent petitioners, the 
halt, the maim and the blind, who daily thronged his door and never 
left empty-handed, sufficiently attest his generosity. * By virtue of 
his position he possessed unlimited auohqfity, the only sanction 
attaching to his acts being the word of £he Shall himself, and in a 
country like Persia, where tbfe office is merged in the individual, the 
Sadr-azam's personal influence made itself widely felt for good. ^His 
post is not to be filled up for the present* He will he hard to replace, 
and, should he ever come into office again, his return to power would, 
I venture to think, be universally considered as* beneficial to the 
country. < • * 

The new Cabinet is promising. Mohsin* Khan, Mushir-ed-Dowleh, 
formerly Persian Minister both iii London ahd Vienna, and for man^ 
years Persian Ambassador at Constantinople, hottls Ike portfolio of 
Minister for Fofcjgn Affairs. He was till recently Minister of Justice 
and Commerce. His long residence abroad has i^bued t him with 
European tastes and taught him the value of foreign intercourse., A 
well-educated man of pleasing address and speaking French fluently, 
he is eminently well fitted for the post he now occupies ppftm fotl y 
alive to the disadvantages of the present system of admudstration in 
Persia. If he has a free hand and receives encouragement he ipay 
do j much to forward the prosperous develops.',nt of his- COUUtry. 
Other members of the Cabinet are Mukbar*ed-I)owleh, fonUerly 
Minister of Telegraphs, who now holds the post of Minister of the 
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brother 


Kuli Khan, 
Mimstbr ;bf Public Instruction, 
XHe rendered excellent services to the 

conelusion of the Telegraph agreement, when the Indo-European 
Telegraph was caftied'through Persia. He was then made a C.I.E. 
in recognition of his services, and has since Jieen created a K.C.I.E. 
He is a man of touch enlightenment and comm»&#ense, though, like 
most Persians, difficult to .rouse to action. Abhass Mirza Mulkara, 
brother of the late Shah, was for thirty years of his life in exile at 
Bagdad, dreading the displeasure and jealousy of his reigning brotheri, 
He was recalled towards the latter end of the Ja^e Shah’s reign and a 
reconciliatioawas effected. His Just official post was that <jf Governor 
of Ghilan. 

• , • 

Without being too^ sanguine about the realisation of all the pro¬ 
jects bf improvement enumerated in the Shah’s recent proclamation, 
we have at least good reason to hope that the new Ministry will make' 
many chaifges for the better.* The Shah proposes to abolish the 
yearly sale of public offices, and the Council is to lx? reorganised,.the 
Shah himself adbing as President. It will be remddelleU pn e 


European basis, and its business conducted in a nfanner more suit¬ 
able than before*to the requirements *f modem civilisation and 
Western policy. The system of departmental governorship is one 
which sprely needs radical reformation. 14 is the custom in Persia 
to appoint new governors pearly in the various provinces inter which 
the country is divided. The candidates offer their presents of nmney, 
or * pislikesh.’/o the Shah, who, according as the offer is good or bad. 


issues or withholds his firman or royal warrant. The governorship, 
therefore, goes to *the highest bidder. The disadvantages of the 
system are obvious. The result is in any case calamity for the pro¬ 
vince which the n§w governor is^ called upou to administer. First, 
the sum required foV the * pislikesh ’ has to be raised, in the gene¬ 
rality of cases, by a loan alt an exorbitant- rate of interest. This is 
paid down in casji before* the governor* leaves the capital. lie then 
proceeds in gr&it sfate and by slow inarches, generally accompanied 
by some 400 or 500 retainers and their servants, to his post. The 
loan and interest* are recovered by a system of forced taxation*. A« 
profit has *to» be njade in addition, and funds are required for the 
journey and the year’s expenses of the governor, who also endeavours 
to raise a sufficient amount to make a lafger * pishkqah ’ for the 
€ai8uing year v and so retain his post for two years im succesaon. It 
is needless to say that the yesults are disastrous to. the peasant, who 
is thus called upon fib maintain the governor and 
sacrffice of his own agricultural prosperity. The system is one which 
for obyiquB refisons cannot be altered without the direct co-operation 
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of the $bah himself. The Ministers are. poyerfew . ■$&&& 

unlesstheir ruler takes tb$> initiative* *^»^oWkwp 

methods of filling his royal coffers than that of d^ning flie eorners 
■of his empire. '‘V/;>,■ ■ ' v" . ' * 

The civil and. criminal procedure and judicial administration 
generally, more especially as regards foreignerst-: jh,; thafr^fiin^^ 
natives, leaves much to be desired, and it is greatlj? to be hoped that 
the nomination of the Musbir-ed-I)owleb to the post of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs may lead to a codification of the laws, or, possibly, to 
the introduction of »th£ Code Napoleon, adapted, as in Turkey, to 
Mohammedan usages, in criminal and commercial tribunals, and 
to the institution of a proper commercial tribunal, as in Turkey, for 
the adjudication of mixed commercial causes between natives, and 


foreigners. , The present Minister for Foreign Affairs i$ an advocate 
of the judicial system in vogue in Turkey, and sliprtly after his return 
from Constantinople,*while Minister of Justice, submitted proposals 
for remodelling the courts and the system of judicial administration, 
hnd forming it on the basis adopted in Turkey, where the existing 
laws, as far as foreigners are concerned, are excellent; it is* onlytheir 
adininistration which is bad. The late Shah was, however, unwilling 
to sanction sb radical a movement, and the matter dropped.' The 
want of a proper Commercial tribunal for mixed causes is greatly felt 
in Tehran, whereat present? litigation bet ween natives and foreigners 
is referred to a sort of amicable arbitration committee, composed of a 
member of the Persian Foreign Office, knpwn as the •President du 


Bureatf des Oontentieux or Iteis-i-Divan^Muhakemmat, assisted by 
a delegate from the Legation, und£r tlifc protection of which the 
foreigner whose interests arc concerned may happen, to be. The 


presence of the delegate is necessary to for m the tribunal. No de¬ 
cision is valid unless given before ami .signed l*y him, and, if dis¬ 
satisfied with the nature of the proceedings, lie may retire* and so 
dissolve the court. The President is not necessarily a man versed 
in commercial law. lie adjudicates on the matter in dispute by the 
light of his own common sense, aided by *the foreign delegate, and, 


if he thinks fit, calls in three or four merchants from the bazaar to 
act as assessors or give their -opinion. ‘The result is a rough and 
ready justice, aqd frequently, though not always, a very equitable 
-settlement. But the disadvantages are great. Infinite time is lost 
in delay and correspondenee before the matter in (|isputtfeis heard at 
all. Witnesses, though summoned to attend, do not feel it at all 
incumbent o r p ..themselves to be punctual, and often never put in an 
appearance at all. Sometimes the native party, especially if he is 
the defendant, thinks fit to absent himself on the pretext of his own 
ill health or the illness of a member /if his fapiily. y - Causes, even 
when being heard, are frequently interrupted by the parties in other 
«uits clamouring for attendance. The President while engaged on 
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no vestal^ in the court- to 
8. We have here only'to do with 
*ttm so-c^ attends .-.to'wwed vases. Commercial 

and crimwafcxr vtters, to which natives only are parties, are dealt with 
?Ut»&i<miuies in. accordance the re¬ 

ligious, and. the tfrf, the secular law. Foreigners have no locu$ standi 
in thesecourts, which are foffMussulmflns only.^ , 

Let us- now turn to the second part of our subject and inquire in 
what way and to what extent the changes, which have already been 
or are how being effected, are likely to influence our interests as a 
commercial nation, and discover what, possibilities they present of 
stimulating and increasing our trade, .and liow »e can best profit by 
the movement which is on foot* # * • 

Of the new members of the Cabjnet, Mukbar-ed-J)owleh, Minister 
of the Interior, who |ias already rendered good service to the British 
Government, may well be credited with English proclivities. He is 
n man well acquainted with our administration in India, and one wlf> 
has had the benefit of frequent intercourse with English Government 
official^ in •Pejisia and with English financiers. He has, paoreover, 
had conferred il^on him the Knight-Commandersliip of the Most 
Eminent Order oi the Indian Empire; and under these circum¬ 
stances we may reasonably hope that lie Will prove ftn active champion^ < 
of British interests unjJer the new regime. What is needed in Persia 


is a vigorous»internal policy, far-reaching* enough. to extend to'the 
limits of the Empire and %o enforce in distantnroviaoes and # depart- 
rnental governorships the prompt execution m the mandate-* of a 
healthy central administration. To* effect this the most safient 
requirements are roads and railways, without which no central 
government nan hope to make satisfactory progress or advance the 
commerdaPand agricultural prosperity of the country. 

Let-us, then, consider ro^ds. and railways. These are under¬ 
takings which the apt appreciation of the domestic needs of his 
country, already manifest?*! by Muzaffer-ed-Hin sinee his accession 
to the throne, ipa? welPpvepare us*to think, will, in a short space of 
fime, 'engross \he attention *of the new Sovereign and his Cabinet. 
The term of ten ydars stipulated by Nasr-ed-Din Shah as the prescribed 
period during vjhieh no attempt should be made to advance schemes 
for railway development, will shortly empire, and, while Russian 
influence and capital are at work, pushing* forward the construction 
of <mita)$$ approaches to the country from £he north, from Enzclli on 
the Caspian Sea to Tehran, to Tabriz from Ag Stefa and Julfa on 
the npril^weirt^ Transcaspian frontier to the north-east; 

while the Germans, fired with the zeal of industrial ambition, are 
expending efforts and inoiney to construct the Khanikin mad, which 
will intersect the north-west of Persia, and afford in time a ready 
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means .of access to the 
Valley,; while these schemesrate 
it is surely unfitting that Ei 
regard Persia from the 
and, unmindful of the traditions of its industrial develofment in, the 
East, should hesitate to seize opportunities of extending its branches 
in a country of Such paramount political importance to us as Persia. 

The Imperial Bqnk cf Persia has st$l on its hands the unfinished 
road commenced seyen ^years ago. This was intended'as a route 
suitable for wheel traffic from Tehran to Schuster, at the head of the 
Karan river. Operations were begun in 1890 and the road was com¬ 
pleted as far as Kom, a distance of r^arly 100 miles. Elaborate 
bridges and solid culverts were constructed, the marshy portions of 
the-tract wre'drained R and the rest-houses put into good repair. 
Various causes led to the subsequent abandonment of the under¬ 
taking, and the remaining portion of the rt>ad from Kom to Schuster 
is still almost untouched. The Imperial Bank of Persia is doubtless 
willing to dispose of its interest in the Kom road, and there is no 
reason why a syndicate, formed for the purpose of completing it as 


fat as Schuster, should not come to terms with the bank, 9 as regards 
the reversion of the latter’s interest in the undertaking, and carry out 
the long-abandoned work with profitable results. The primary object 
*?,*of any company formed for this purpose should he the construction 
of a simple rough track for wheel traffic frorq Tehran to Schuster, 
in order to connect the .capital with the Kftran river, «md afford a 
means of transporting merchandise within % reasonable time 'find at 
moderate cost from thf 5 Persiaq G ulf to the interior of the country. 

Another field offering wi*de scope for the advance of English 
enterprise and the exercise of ingenuity is the water supply of the 
capital. Tliese remarks apply equally tt> any large Persian town, but 
I instance the capital as being better populated, the centre *of any 
improvement in the country, and uioije susceptible «tb the influences 
of Western civilisation. Tehran has no water supply in our sense of 
the term; that is, there is no water company with a .paraphernalia 
of pipes, pumps, reservoirs, and machinery to°suppfy ifs requirements. 
The town, whicty numbers some 250,0(30 to 3(jt),00t) inhabitants* 
is dependent for its water on a system of porous subterranean chan¬ 
nels, belonging partly to the Crown and partly to individuals. These 
are irregularly and imperfectly built, readily exposed to contamina¬ 
tion, and liable to be blocked at any moment. Their method of 
construction is complex and curious. A pit about three feet in diameter 
is sunk to a great depth, often # three or four hundred feet^ in what 
is judged to be water-bearing country, at ^suitable distance from the 
spqfc ' it. is proposed to .irrigate, and at a higher eley^bm ; If water 
percolates through the walls into tlie bottom of the pit to an appreci¬ 
able extent—the rule is to gauge the number of feet effected every 
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; is stink About 100 yards farther on, at 
outlet. A connecting 
y channel three or four feet deep and two feet wide on the level of the 
b^hnn td the shafts is then dug, and the chain thus commenced is 
pr6|q$tged t (^ an indined plane, till it reaches the surface at a lower 
elevation, and tjie water Unde its natural outlet.* The Shafts sunk 
every 100 to 200 yards are used as ventilators, and afford means of 
cleaning and repairing the water-course. They.are roughly covered 
over with stones and shingle, and the implements used are of the 
most;: primitive kind-—a hollow wooden wheel, a cotton rope, a goat¬ 
skin bag, and a small-pickaxe. The men who work above ground 
receive krans 2'50 or ls„ *and those below Is. 4(7. or 3 krans per 
diem. The construction of a*‘ kenat ’ takes rfiatiy years, according as 
the ground through which it pftsses is hard .or soft. If needs con¬ 
stant repair. Heiwy rainfalls or'floods in winter time wash mud and 
shingle down the shaft, ami, silting up the channel, block the supply 
of water. If snow or rain is unusually scarce, the supply cease#. 
An infinity of time and labour is wasted. The result is costly and 
unsatisfactory. Individuals find it difficult to preserve the integrity 
of their supply £rom the encroachments of their not oj-er-s«rupulous 
neighbours. The soil for many miles round ayy Persian town is 
honeycombed with underground channels, and rendered dangerous 
by the yawning apertures of sunken ami disused shafts. Th^plains* 
appear covered with lefty molehills, formed by the stones and earth 
brought to the surface i\ the course of the ‘ kenat’ excavations and 
emptied round the montl^s of tjie shafts as they are worked. 

If the country surrounding the capital were surveyed by competent 
engineers, mians are not wanting to create a suitable supply at a 


les^r cost. The chain of the Elburz mountains fifteen miles to the 
north ctf Tehran, and in places 12,000 l'eet above sea level, is for 
many ihouths of the year covered with snow. Its gorges and ravines 
which open out ‘into the plain are in spring converted into rushing 
torrents by the melting snow. These torrents could be readily stored 
and utilised, and the snowfall collected into reservoirs could be made 
to supply the # trAv£. The Jagerrood river running to the north-east, 
and tlie Kerej river to the north-west, neither of them distant more 
than thirty miles 'from the capital, might, if properly economise^ and 
turned, afford a^supply of water amply sufficient for the requirements 
of the towh. Projects hitherto put forward for this purpose have 
met with natural opposition from the * kor^t ’ proprietors, who fear 
prejudice to their own interests from any innovation*in the water 
system. But such opposition, if suitable measures were taken to 
protect the interests of wjffer owners, could be overcome, and ‘ parts 
of Persia converted from Stony^ deserts into well-watered plains 
have lately been made to start an eiJterprise of this kind, 
and a concession has been oTataiyied for the purpose. If a company 
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with a moderate capital were 

ret^^ , . W;77 ^ , .. 

in Karaehee under our Indian Administration, and, if! fcime^nd^ 
rca^pifcal were suitably expended, a ai^ailnr snoeesa'might be obtained 
//iuTbhraii: . v // ■ . -:: : 

As regards our commerce in Persia it i^ho ; 4<iSI^ di&etflti 
absence of reliable statistics and proper custom-house supervision, 
to form any accurate estimate of its relative value as compared With 
that of other nations, and the figures quoted in the consular 
commercial reports published by the Foreign Office are approximate 
only. The depreciation. of silver, bad harvests, and agricultural 
depression combined have served to increase the commercial lethargy 
in which the country seems to be steeped. The impetus given to 
English trade seven years ago by the'opening of the. Karan river to 
navigation, the commencement of r operations on the Tehran-Schuster 
road, the inauguration of the Imperial Bank of Persia, the Hoad 
Company and the Mining Eights Concession, has not been followed 
up. No doubt -the forced abolition of the Tobacco-Regie Concession 
has made the British public unwilling to invest money in Persia, and 
led them, to doubt the security of guarantees offered by the Persian 
Government. The tobacco incident seemed to strike a death-blow to 
the financial credit of the country in England, aryl financiers and 
-ebusiness men alilcfe looked fiskance when subsequent attempts were 
made to launch fresh schemes for Persia on thq money market. But 
in justice to Persia it must be remembered/’that the ISte Shah and 
his' ministers admitted the claim to indemnity, and the Government 

• • ■ y ' ■£. . * * •, ■ 

has ptid and is still paying the instalments due on the loan which 
was procured through the bank for the purpose. It is not necessary 
here to revert to the circumstances attending th^inauguratjon and 
the abolition of the Tobacco Corporation. Those who bad the 
direction of its affairs, though no doubt able adminiltratdrs and' 
admirable financiers, were strangersi in the land.* They did not, 
perhaps, before commencing operations, make a'sufficiently careful 
and personal study of the country and the character of its inhabitants, 
■whom it was their object to conciliate, to be*able to*a$tly appreciate 
the effecton the local population of the sudden and forced introduction 
of a tobacco monopoly. They dealt with the Shah and those around 
him, and failed to secure the co-operation of the jfeople. 0 What it 


took years of labour and .e&stly efforts to effect in eTurkdy could not 
be realised in Persia in six months. Had the promoters of the enter¬ 
prise contented themselves in the beginning with less assamia^ efforts 
towards the ultimate developmqpt of their schemes, tend' rendered 
more.gradual tlje process of inculcating their ideas tu the ^ J ” 41 
the people, it is probable that the^ obstruction, raised fror/ 
first by the religious jfcrty, could have been by degrees overt 
this undertaking have been spared a |uddfen and violent ending. But' 
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Persia, aiui 

tbi8,tfoatd&to the External support it revived and the prudence 

wim vhiph its operations have been conducted, baa managed to 
weather every sjonn, and, in spite of much oppositionand Russian 
competition, has maintained its position as the State bank of the 
country. But though England has been slftw tp reap the advantages 
it anight have secured in ^Persia during the‘last few years by the 
display of greater commercial activity, other nations, such as Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, have not been backward to seize 
the opportunity afforded them by the absence of a more powerful 
rival. Commercial undertakings of practical and varied importance, 
such as gas,‘glass, sugar, mineral waters, elpth, ancf trtfmways, have 
been successfully started. The Russian road from Enzelli on the 
Caspian Sea to the capital, though still in embryo, is in fair course 
of construction. Tlie Germans have, commenced Work on the 
Khanikip road. The beetroot fields at •Kebrizek, near the capital, 
and the machinery in course *of erection there attest the activity of 
Belgian ojieifctions. A Dutch company has opened^a large ^retail 
warehouse in Tehran to meet the general requirements of an in¬ 
creasing European population. But there is still room left for wider 
development. The drawbacks to business operations in Pewia arc* ^ 
no doubt, great. Tl*e high and almost prohibitive duties on goods 
in transit fhrough RiAjsia effectually fflose to‘Western firms the 
northern approaches to Jhe country. Goods consigned to* Busliire 
on the Persian Gulf, the most usual inlet, take over four moilths to 
reach the capital, the bulk of that- time being spent in their transport 
u£ country for 8Qp miles on mule and camel back. Heavy goods 
which cannot be carried by inules and camels have to be landed at 
Bussofah, transshipped to Bagdad, and thence forwarded by mule 
litter 500 miles* to Tehran. .On the latter route, as also on the • 
Trebizond-Tabriz route, they are exposed to the delays and ‘incon¬ 
veniences attaching to tlieir clearance through a Turkish custom 
house. On $hole the Bushire* route is the most practical one. 

What is needed in Persia is the establishment of closer wad more 
familiar business’relation* between the bazaar merchants and English 
firms. Jhis c$n only be obtained by the institution of agencies all 
ove* the cduntr^ The bazaar dealers, debarred themselves by timidity, 
local tradition, and ignorance of Western pinners and customs, from 
visftiiig Europe, have little or no opportunity of fudging of the 
superiority of English manufactures. Many of them, it is true, visit 
•Russia and Gonstantinople, but their information^ is oiroumscribed 

distorted by garbled accounts received from 
The Russians are neat at hand te fldod the 
second-rate wares. The piece go< 


from Man- 
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Chester and hardware from Bhmingh^ introdviiE^d direc^r l^ a ||||ir 
firois are eagerly sought, but most of th& textile ifebrics used by the. 
Persians for clothing and upholstering purposes are supplied by 
Armenians from Russia and Constantinople, whq,Vith the mgeudity 
arid business capacity which characterise their commercial traps- 
actions, reap rich harvests, and by a careful study of^the native taste 
sand requirements find a ready sale for their goods. 

; The European shpps ‘in Persia are satisfied with little short of 
cent, per cent, net profits on their sales, and«the Europeans living there, 
unwilling to pay their prices, are driven to prefer the, inconvenience 
of importing for themselves from Europe the necessities and luxuries 
of civilised life, which it is only possible to procure on the spot at 
exorbitant and prohibitive rates. Thus carriages and harness,, saddlery 
and accoutrements, leathergwork and barrack furnittfre, clothing, 
haberdashery and*hosiery, earthenware and electroplate, glass, china, 
and hardware, kitchen utensils, lamps, stationery,, picture frames, 
turnery, and musical instruments have all to be procured from home 
by the European resident,«or foreign official stationed iq Persia. 
The individual cost thus expended in transport is enormous, and yet, 
evgn taking this factor into consideratien, the goods s«* delivered at 
Tehran cost about half the price they would have done if purchased 
direct from the European shops pi the capital. 

^ This is a condition of thihgs which well merits the attention of 
business houses in England, and one which it .is in their power to 
remedy at great advantage to themselves. Rut our commercial rela¬ 
tions With Europe are comparatively limited. Meafls of communica¬ 
tion are slow and costly. These are no railways. The country is 
undeveloped, the people unknown to Europe mid their tohgue strange. 
Hence travellers, I mean of the commercial type, are rare, and British 
traders, eager to extend their business relations in other countries, 
continue, for the most part, to view Persia as an unknown qulbitity, 
and one incapable of receiving the .impression of 8 civilisation and 
improvement. But, though England may look and pass by on the 
other side, others, with less disinterested motives, are not likely to do 
so, and a time may coma, at no very distant date, v£hen,we may have 
cause to regret tlie backwardness which led us to neglect the oppor¬ 
tunity of establishing on a firm footing out commercial prestige in 
Persia. \ t: - . ' 

Fbam’is Edwabd Crow. 





THE MARCH OF THE ADVERTISER 

No man can occupy the editorial chair of a representative daily 
newspaper for forty-eight hours without being anade aware that the 
thirst for free advertisement ha? become one pf the master passions of 
mankind- It is net so much that there is a shabby desire to shirk 
the mere money «cost*» of advertising. The great idea is to secure the 
advertisement without appearing to have # any hand in it—to procure 
its insertion in the pick of the news columns as though it were an 
item to which the discerning editor attached much value, and bad 
himself been the pains to obtain. These thrilling pieces *of 
intelligence commonly arrive under cover of confidential notes which 
express a modest.hope that they will,be found to be of interest. On 
no account is there to be any indication* in print of their source of» 
origin. All-the odium of the snobbery, the bad taste, or,the trading 
puffery of tlfem is cheerVilly left to settle* upon the editorial head. 
The degree to which this jmrsiyt of masked advertisement has grown 
of late years will be understood when*! say that fully 50 per c0nt. of 
my daily letters come from persons in quest of some such favour— 
from Mr. JeremWi Bounder, M.P., who wants* the world to know 
that he has been shooting wifli the Duke of Forfarshire, to the pro¬ 
fessional advertising agent who coolly forwards an ornate recom¬ 
mendation of sorhe quack or «ompany ‘whose advertisement is to 
appear in your columns.' # The self-respecting editor usually drops 
these communications one by on£ into the waste-paper basket, and 
tliey are no mpre ^en. For mvself, I have fallen into the habit of 
slipping them into a drawer reserved for the Curiosities of journalism 
with which I propose to entertain a cynical old age. I confess, how¬ 
ever, that* whenTl hear Bounder, M.P., chaffed at a private dinner 
party about* the use he made of his duc&l invitation, and in reply 
protest that he is ‘ excessively annoyed to fipd it got into the papers,’ 
and that it is ‘ impossibly to keep those newspaper •fellows out of 
one’s private affairs,’ I feel tempted to * squeal on him ’ there and 
then. F v there is generally some fourth-rate parochial print ready 
to miniatear'td th^yanity of the Bounder tribe. - 

But it is with some graver matters of commercial advcarjtismg that 
I wish to deal. The Newspaper Press has been for upwards of a 
■ 135 
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century the most powerful J #fc W #*#£$«*? %w@: *?fco wish 

to bring their wares before the public^ ahd it. 

To tlie advertiser the British Tress chiefly owes' 4m prosperity, , In 
sotne degree it owes to him also its high eharactdr, for it has derive# 
from him the firm financial basis which hap enabled its conductors to* 
pursue a poliey of* inde^udence and of incorruptible fidelity to the 
public interests. It has had something to sell in'the ordinary way of 
business to a commercial: people, namely, access to the consuming 
public, and it has never had any difficulty in finding customers for 
the facilities which it affords. The value of these facilities is, of 
course, governed by the degree of circulation and influence which the 
newspaper may acquire, and this in 4 urn is determined by the* 
measure of confidence and satisfaction which the pubJic fee 1 in it. 
There is no Reason for agerilung the lfigh character which is generally 
conceded to the representative British Pre^s to any exceptional virtue 
on the part of those who own or conduct it* although undoubtedly its 
roots have been, like those of some other national institutions, nourished 
by the blood of martyrs. Its glory primarily springs from the fact 
that it was planted in a common ial soil, and if that condition should 
eVer'fail.^he most profound believer imthe honour of t he Press might 
well hesitate to affirm that its high pi inciple would remain unim¬ 
paired. The Brit is] i Press does pot pretend to do more than reflect the 
spirit of the British people, and so long as the nation as a whole con¬ 
tinues to reserve its confidence and support for those who serve it faith¬ 
fully, it will find no general deterioration inr the great qualities that 
have been developed in its Press. In the exercise of these qualities one 
fundamental rule has been observed by the conductors of the Press— 
and let me say here that in speaking of the Press I wish to be under¬ 
stood throughout as referring to what 1 have called the representative 
Press, which deservedly enjoys the confidence of the public, for the 
proved integrity with which it fulfils its mission. It has been, I say. 
a fundamental rule to draw a sharp. line between advertising and 
journalism—to make it perfectly plain to the reader what is adver¬ 
tisement and what is news or editorial matter. This rule has not 
prevented an editor from publishing descriptive articles or news para¬ 
graphs which, although in effect most valuable advertisements of the 
matter treated, have been written in frank and honest commendation 
of some invention, or enterprise, or commodity of legitimate interest 
to the public. It frequently hapjiens that occasion arises for action 
of this kind, just as occasion arises for unsparing criticism of Other 
schemes or commodities which are submitted for the public verdict j. 
and it is a matter of entire indifference to the journalist whether the 
object of the commendation or the criticism be advertised on the 
next page or not. The typical British journalist is Sferqng ettough. 
to disregard every consideration but that of the honest service of his 
readers He has justified tlieir confidence for generations, afid what- 
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ever he may Ray in $i6 way of apprbvalor of warning derives all its 
influenoe from that foot. f ' « 

During the lasfoyear of two these has been & very marked expan¬ 
sion of advertising‘enterprise, qnd an equally striking change in 
advertising methods. To those who are in close contact with news¬ 
papers the transfprinJitian wears the aspect of a revolution. Four or 
five years ago, perhaps less, it would have been impossible to induce 
the leading morning journaWn London and»the^ provinces, with one 
or two exceptions, to accept on any leims ukat?*yer an advertisement 
calling for the use of large capitals across their columns, or even for 
the setting of a trade advertisement of two-column width. To have 
admitted any such lx>id display would have been regarded as the 
height of typographical impropriety and as a -Mgn of weakness and 
decline. Yet to-day the T inf ex itself is ipady, t>uhje<4 to certain 
conditions, to clothe advertisement in type which, three years ago 
would have been, considered fit only for the street hoardings ; while 
even that once intolerable monstrosity, the picture block, is now 
cheerfully accepted by journals of the highest standing to emphasise a 
full-page advertisement. 4 

TJiese tilings are of such recent introduction that they still -send 
a cold shiver down the 1 lacks of those who have been accustomed to 
the doctrine that the advertiser, however lavish In outlay, must be 
made to conform to the old canons of* typographical neatness ant\ 
artistic effect ; and in newspaper history the year 1896 will be said 
to have witnessed the Successful re\olt ^>f the advertiser from the 
stifling bondage in wh’ichNie had been enchained for over a century. 
And, as commonly happens in causes wheie restriction has been 
founded upofl prejudice and usage rather than upofi solid reason, as 
soon as a breach bad been made the whole line oi resistance collapsed 
at once, There is scarcely a* section of the wall left standing. 

It is not difficult to trace the immediate causes of the change. 
Perhaps the most practical of .them is to be found In the fact that a 
new era in the construction of the rotary printing press has dawned 
in England within the lasl three yearn, I'ntil then it was practically 
impossible foj an| daily newspaper of large circulation to add to its 
size.’ All the morning journals except the Times were machine-bound 
and could not turn out, exsept with fatal slowness, anything larger than 
an eiglitfpage f>aper. They were thus compelled to put the‘whole 
contents of thei» sheets into the smallest possible compass, and the 
daring advertiser who ventured to ask t the jjriee of a whole page had 
to be told that he must be content with much less. Biit the printing 
engineers came to the rescue. They devised presses capable of turning 
out ten and twelve page papers at double the speed at which the old 
ones produced eight pages. • This relieved the situation and enabled 
the newspaper proprietor to give an extra page or two to the reader 
and a + further extra page or tw^ to the advertiser. Fortified by signs 
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of reviving trade and by the growing evidence of the solid value of 

bold advertisement, the latter pnraajp^availed himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity, with the result that while*the increase in the size of the paper 
sold for a penny has been costly it has been much more than* 
repaid by the largest advertising revenue the British Press has ever 
known* • , . 

Thus every class directly interested has profited by the changing 
of the old order. # Th* reader has bad nearly double his former 
quota of news, the, newspapers have gained in revenue, and the 
advertiser has got the prominence to which undoubtedly he is entitled 
whenever he is prepared to pay for it. The question of the relation¬ 
ship of advertisements to news, alike *as to proportion and as to 
prominence, of course* remains, as before*, a question of degree, and it 
will be settled, as hefor?, between the advertiser and the newspaper, 
with the reader as the silent arbiter. The latter has no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the existing balance of thihgs as it is adjusted in the 
first-class organs of the Press. Certain clear and intelligible rules are 
observed. The reader still, knows where to find what he wants, lie 
has not to hunt for his news in the crevices of truncated columns 
broken into irregular order to satisfy hi* natural enemy* If he should 
ever be reduced to that'humiliation be will not be slow to let his 
favourite organ know his views, f and its judicious cynductors will in 
Jturn prescribe fresh limits feft- the advertiser. The reader will always 
be the predominant partner. « 

That, however, is not quite the whole philosophy of the matter. 
Hie advertiser, having scored an important and honourable victory, 
‘does not in all cases seem to, be entiiely content with it. He is 
.shoving a disposition to carry'bis encroachments further, and upon 
.somewhat delicate ground. He has got it into big head—perhaps it 
would be more exact to say some of fhe Agents he employs hav£ put it 
there—that a newspaper is nothing more than an advertising machine. 
It is not always enough for him that he is free to make whatever uso 
tie likes of the space plainly set apart for his purposes. His own 
recommendation of his waies leaies him something to desire, and he 
is beginning to hanker after a recoihmendation'bearihg the imprimatur 
of the journal he is pleased to patronise* He is not alk>ve asking 
the price of the masked advertisement to which reference was made 
in thd opening passages of this article, and he is* pursing tips line of 
enterprise by methods so subtle and deadly, and has«al ready achieved « 
so distinct a measure of succesg, that the time baa come to invite the 
serious attention of both the newspaper manager and the public to 
the threatened breach in what should be‘an absolutely inviolable 
principle. * 

The danger which threatens the weH-won glory of the Press in • 
this country is not bribery in any direct sense, but bribery by •; 
advertisement, and the disposition of t^ie modem advertising agent to 
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say, ’Here is an advertisement which roust not appear among other 
advertisements, but must be let in news, type, be classed with news, 
and be, in feet, indistinguishable from ordinary news; and in con¬ 
sideration of its being so treated ) am prepared to pay at a special 
rate.’ This paragraph or descriptive notice will probably be clothed 
in the flowery diction yhich the advertiser’s hapk conceives to be the 
accepted standard of literary style, and will skilfully lead up to the 
actual pill which the reader in desired t<$ swallow as embodying the 
veritable recommendation and opinion of the editor of the journal in 
which he reposes his trust. There are perhaps twenty or thirty 
morning papers—the very cream of the British daily Press—that 
would contemptuously refuse gny such adverti>einent, and that may 
be absolutely trusted to see that no such tricks are played with 
the public. They no doubt cover between Jheiu tlib bulk of the 
morning paper reading public throughout the kingdom, but. after all, 
they are a minority ok daily newspapers, and, if we include evening 
journals, for every newspaper manager that says ‘No’ to the allur¬ 
ing projwsals of the advertising agent tlvere will be half a dozen 
to say ‘ Ves.’ If it were desirafik* to cite chapter and verse— which of 
course # it is *no*- I could nanv‘ as easy victims to this corroding 
innovation journals which, although not comiug within the pile of the 
highest class, areypt rigidly regarded as papers of reputation and enjoy 
public confidence accordingly. In the midst of their financial or .other 
news may be seen almost any day laudatory paragraphs more or less 
directly commanding to in\c«lord company schemes yhout to be floated 
or companies already inexistence -paragraphs which me supplied by 
an advertising agent, who either pays fo^them or promise*. in return the 
preferential insertion of remuneiafive advertisements relating to fhe 
samoor other companies Occasionally there is a feeble and wholly 
ineffectual attempt on the paifiof the paper so soiling its editorial in¬ 
fluence tb (|U&lify the effect by inserting three or four figures at the foot 
of the paragraph ns a hint to ajl yoncemed that it as a registered 
advertisement. The ordinary reader knows nothing of the significance 
of this device, which is a sham, and is intended to be a sham, for the 
t whole object of the*advertiser is to deceive the public into the* belief 
that the editor is commending the speculation. 

One part of my purpose is to show to both the newspaper pro¬ 
prietors aryl the Advertisers who are parties to the system not mdrely 
that this deceit is cankering the Press, but njso that unless they can 
bring down every great journal in Ixradon and the provinces to their 
level it is for both of them a suicidal practice. * The device is compara¬ 
tively new, and as yet newspaper readers have scarcely had the chance 
to be on their guard; hut in no long time they will learn to distrust 
alike the newspapers which thus sell their journalistic virtue and the 
schemes that are puffed in them. There is probably not the slightest 
danger of the greater journals t^us stooping to purchase advertising 
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favour, and they may he expected to draw to themselves tlbe readers 
whose confidence has been.abused by* their weaker contemporaries- 
Both parties to the deceit will then be placed in tffcte position of actors 
playing to an empty house. Bo faras the advertiser is concerned he is 
already doing that to a degree which he probably does hot suspect. 
If one half the ingenuity and industry that- are bestowed upon this poor 
game of trick advertising were brought to bear in the shape of 
searching investigation into*the real vplue of the different newspapers 
for advertising purposes, and especially for advertisements addressed 
to particular classes, the advertiser himself would*save a vast amount 
of misplaced mone^. The extent to which costly advertisements are 
given to papers absolutely worthier fox tlieir purpose is astounding. 
Sometimes it is due to foree of habit and total ignorance of the 
changes which time and competition effect in the relative value of 
different papers, as in the notorious ease of the torpid firms of 
publishers who, having forty years ago been drawn o to advertise freely 
iu a then first-rate provincial morning paper, continued to send their 
announcements for years qTter it had become third-rate, and even down 
to the point of its inglorious ^death Steadfastly refusing all the while 
to give their confidence to the great journals that had superseded it. 
Speaking generally, the better class of advertising' agents are quite 
competent to take*care of the interests of their clients iu these respects, 
and traders with money to spend on advertising cannot do better than 
’ place themselves in the hands of reputable firjrns who have proved by 
results their title to confidence. The wastp of money spent on adver¬ 
tising arises chiefly in two cast's -first, tlxifi of the knowing jxerson who 
arms himself with a newspaper directory, dr a select list of newspapers 
bequeathed to him by an ancestor, and flatters lximseif that he will 
save something by becoming his own agent; and secondly, that qf the 
man in a hurry who is tripped up and secured by the first adventurer 
claiming to be an adv ertising agent he meets. ‘ Agents ’"of this latter 
type are increasing. Their chief care is to discover, not tjhe journals 
vv hicb afford the largest publicity, but those out of which they can 
make the largest * pie * in commission. 

The advertising agent has, xn turn, some reason to complain of 
recent encroachments upon his province, and, in tlie interests of 
journalism and of advertisers alike, he is entitled to support in resist¬ 
ing dhem. One great news agency upon which the British Press 
universally relies lor its chief supplies of genera}, new» has always 
steadily declined to ally itself with the business of advertising iu any 
shape, and nobody can doubt the wisdom of that policy. There are, 
however, news agencies which associate the distribution of advertise¬ 
ments with their primary business as nqjvs collectors and vendors, 
and while it is undoubtedly quite possible to preserve a clear distinc¬ 
tion between the two functions, the system is manifestly liable to 
abuse. Beyond that proposition it is not necessary to go. The 
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NAPOLEON ON HIMSELF 

Some unpublished memoranda relating to the great Napoleon after 
his final downfall in 1815 have come into, my possession. Th£y con¬ 
sist of notes made by Admiral Sir George Cockburn, who had charge 
of the Emperor at St. Helena before the arrival of Sir Hudson 'Lowe. 
“While no Englishman could be a persona grata to Napoleon, we find 
from a variety of authentic sources that at least he regarded Coekbum 
as a gentleman and entitled to respect, while lie rfiways spoke with 
Unmeasured bitterness of his successor. 

Cockbum’s reminiscences o‘r records are apparently in the form of 
a confidential letter or despatch, and are dated the 22nd of October, 
3815. They have not l^een published by Las-Cases, Montholon, 
O’Meara, of any of the biographers of Bonaparte, and on some impor¬ 
tant points in Napoleon’s career*they put ’an entire ly different inter¬ 
pretation from all the hitherto accepted versions. .Take first the 
expedition to Egypt. It is stated by all writers that the French 
Directory, fearing Napoleon’s ambition <> thought, they could only keep 
him quiet by employing him, and gave him command of the so-called 
Army of England. 4 But,’ to quote one of his latest biographers, who 
only sums up the opinions of most historians, ‘ he was bent ou the 
conquest of Egypt. He appears to have lvad something visionary in 
his temperament, and to have dreamed ^f founding a mighty empire 
from the standpoint of the East, the glow and glailiour’of which seem 
always to have fyad a certain fascination for him. -He therefore em¬ 
ployed the resources of the Army of England to -prepare for an 
expedition to Egypt, and the Directory yielded to his wis&es, partly 
no doubt through the desire of getting him away from France.’ 

This view entirely Vrong. In his conversations ith CJocklbum 
Napoleon admitted thattke Directory wanted to get him out of Fiance, 
hut he distinctly assured Sir George that the expedition tb Ejgypt did 
not originate with himself, as generally supposed. But wh^ 'the 
proposition to go to Egypt was placedbefore him. he warmly eutei^d 
into it, for he was as anxious to get 
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Napoleon said that, lf&vin left Friyice with these ideas, bewas anxiously 
looking for fcl » events which braughthim back even before they happened, and on 
his return to France he was soon well assured that there no longer existed in it a 
party strong enough to oppose him. lie therefore immediately planned the revo¬ 
lution of the "18th Brumnire, and though ho might, he said, on that day have run 
some little personal risk owing to the general confifsion^yet everything was so 
arranged that it could not possibly have foiled. The government of France from 
that day (the 7th of November 1799) became inevi&ibly and irretrievably iii hie 
hands and those of his adherents.' Therefore, Napoleon added, all the stories 
which I inigbt have heard of an intention to arrest him at that time, and of 
opposing his plans, were all nonsenSe and without any foundation-in truth, for his 
plans had been too long and too carefully laid to admit of being so counteracted. 
After be became Firet Consul, he said,^)lots and conspiracies against his life had, 
however, been very frequent, but by vigilance and some good fortune they had all 
been discovered and frustrated. . 


New and most interesting details are furnished by Cockburn, on 
Bonaparte# authority. With reference to the famoui plot by Pichegru 
and Georges Cadoudal, Napoleon said that tliis plot was the nearest 
prat ing fatal td l^m of any, ami he implicated Moreau m it. though 
this great general was convicted and banished on insufficient evi¬ 
dence. • 


• • ■' 

Napoleon (continues Sir George Cock burn) said that thirty-six of the conspira-" 
tors had been actually in Fbris six weeks without the police knowing anything of 
the plot, arid it w as at last di scovered bv means cJT an emigrant apothecary, w ho 
had been informed against and secured after landing from an English maij-of-war. 
The’police at length having entertained some suspicions in-consequence of the 
numbers of person* reported to have been clandestinely landed about the same 
time, it was judged the apothecary would be a likely person to bring to confession 
if prrfjpcrly managed. ^Therefore, being condemned to death, and every preparation 
made for his execution, his life was* offered him il’ lie would give any intelligence 
sufficiently' imfortant to merit such indulgence. He immediately caught at the 
offer, and gave the nasties of the thirty-si^ persons before mentioned, every one of 
whom, with Pichegru rtnd Georges, were, owing to the vigorous measures at once 
adopted, found and secured in*Paris within a fortnight. Napoleon added that 
previous to this plot^ bein^ discovered it would probably have proved fatal 
to. him had not # Geo^jges insisted upon being appointed a consul, which Moreau 
and Pichegru would not hear of, and therefore Georges and his party could 
not be brought to act.* , i- 


Napolftop likewise defended himself to Cockburn on the subject of 
the execution oftSe Due d’Englpen. It wilt be remembered that this 
unfortunate prince of the House of Bourbon, was charged with being 
concerned in the plot of Bichegru and Cadoudal immediately it was 
discovered, and that Napoleon unscrupulously resolved to seize the 
persou df thd Duke, Accordingly, ^n thb night of the 14th of March 
I S&4.the neutral territory of Bad&i was violated, and the Dnke, with 
two attendants, was eapturedand carried prisoner to Strasburg, and 
. V: ^- f < 1 ,. 
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thence to Paris and Vincennes. 0k mqmlng of ibe SOtli 

of March he was tried before a ^iStap* «on^ois«$on consisting ,of 
eight officers, and after a five hour^^minafSon was condemned to 
death. Soon afterwards he $as~ shotiq the castle moat, and buried 
in the grave already dug for him, * After the Restoration his bones 
were taken up and re-interred in the chapel of the Casfje of Vincennes. 
This wantonly cruel and criminal act fixed a* deep stigma on the 
character of Bonaparte. The records of the trial w<?re published by 
M. Dupin, who showed the illegality of the proceedings of the mili¬ 
tary commission—an illegality which was publicly acknowledged by 
General lfulin, the president of the comt. Thiers has endeavoured 
to exculpate Bonapaiie, but Lanfrey took a stiongly adverse view, 
while some historians ha\e fixed most of the guilt on Talleyrand. 
Fouche, who vtas o \eiy pretty villain in his o\\n way, described the 
execution ot the Duke as worse than a crime—it was a blunder. 

c r 

In his conversation^ with Sir George roekbgrn, Napoleon averted 
that it was to be at hand for the purpose of aiding in the Pichegru 
conspiracy, and tel take advantage of any confusion it might produce, 
that the Due d’JSnghien took up liis residence in the neighbourhood 
of Strasburg, in whtch town he (Bonapaite) maintained'that he hail 
certain inforination of the Duke having been in®disguise several 
times. Cock bur rf* asked the Emperor whet hei thoie was any truth 
in thf rejioit that'he had ssnt an order for tire Duke’s reprieve, but 
that it had unfortunately aimed too late. Bonaparte leplied that it 
was certainly not true, foiothe Duke was condemned foi having con¬ 
spired "against Fiance, and he (the Eni] »roi) was determined from 
the first to let the law take its couW respecting him, in order if 
po'ftible to cheek these frequent conspiracies. In answer to a remon¬ 
strance from Sir George against his having taken the Duke from the 
neutral temtories of the Duke of Baden, Napoleon said that this did 
not, in his opinion, at all altei the ease lietween France anefthe Due 
d'Englden; that the Duke of Baden might certainly have some 
reason to complain of the v iolation of his territory, but that was an 
atfair for lvim to settle with the Duke of Baden, and not with the 
Due d’Ettghien. He maintained that when they had got the lattei 
within the tenitory of France— no maker how—\hef had full right 
to try and punish him for any aet cornmitted by him in France 
against the existing government. t 

Those three little words, ‘ no matter how,’ vitiale the' whole of 
Napoleon’s argument, lliey cut at the root of all right of asylum 
in neutral steins, arid wlbh miserable special pleading will be of no 
ayail at the bar of history. *Well might Sir George Cockbum 
exclaim—‘ Thus does this man reason wh$ now exclaims so violently 
against the legality of our conduct in refusing to receive him in 
England, and sending him to reside in $t, Helena,* No, the exeeu-*' 
tion of the Due d’Enghien must renjain a dark bl#t upon Napoleon’s 
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WSfflfaA&i «f< M* cW views on 
£&0 l pwefc^have. £$&*# $w*dt by Ms own 
ISe>l!ft 1 ^tmll»o»iihrai 7 , laWb^4tuioyt)i«tov moments 
diwnm w$»a tfetf d*#Sfc&f tii$ past iost U|» before %im in tb« soli¬ 
tude dflSfc. Helena. ' • /* 

Writing usurer tlje date already mentioned (tb.4 £2nd of October 
1815), Sfcf George Cockburn gives these personal glimpses of 
Dfapoleon; * , # * #« 

Since General Bonaparte’s arrival at St IIelt> oaf I have been so occupied that 
I have seen hut little oi lym. 1 went with him, Uowc vet, one day to tiongwoodl, 
and be seemed tolerably satisfied with it, though both he and his attendants have 
since been complaining a good <%a1 The G^neial having stated to me that he 
could not beat the crowds which gathered to «•'*»* him ip the town, he baa at hie 
own request been permitted to tain .up lus reside me (until Ixmgwood should be 
re ady)at a small house called The Ilrmrs, wheic thir^m a pretty good garth n and 
a tolerably large roomSdetarlied ftom the house, oi wlnth he has taken possession, 
and m which and n^tht garden he remains almost all the day. In the evenings, 

1 understand, he has ngulaily invited himself to join the family party m the 
house, where he plaj s at whist with the ladies oi *the family for sugar plume until 
his usual hdur of retiring for the night. 

The greafcPs^ conqueror of modem times playing, at whisf for 
sugar plums is a seveiely simple spectacle, but ^ is a better and 
more humane on f tlxan that presenting lum as the instigator of the 
crime by which the But d’Enghien was «*nt to his death. SSVveiw 
was there a monareli*who jilayed so i©chiefly with human life - 
whether m itt> individual oi aggregate aspect—as* Napoleon j anti it 
would furnish afovnige leading ii,the woild could have a real tianst lipt , 
of Jus inmost thoughts as he paced Ih* gloomy and lot khound islpnd 
of#t, Helena." 

Or. BvKM-rr Swim. 
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, FRENClt NA VAL' POLICY IN 

PEACE AND WAR 


In a recent article 1 xt has been shown, and xeasons have been given 
for the belief, that Frame has allowed the psychological moment for 
attacking Germany in a single-handed war of tevenge to pass by, 
that the desire for such war of revenge is passing away despite the 
increasing bombast of superficial military display, but that tlie 
many and grave causes winch have brought about this new and only 
partially realised situation do not appeal to the sentiments and 
material interests of the French people when war 1 with England 
conies in sight; finallv, that the chan< ev of such war are worthy of 
serious consideration by all those mteiested m the defence of our 
* Eihpire. 

There are three methods of examining tin-* question * the first is to 
think out and reflect upon ouraction in such war; the second, to tegard 
the subject front both points of view- m older to properly combine and 
harmon'se our arrangements for defence and attack; and the third, to 
limit our investigations to the French side of the question. On, all ' 
that concerns our action, the initiative we may take, the rapid or 
more carefully prepared blows we may intend to deliver* the less 
said the better. Here and there one finds a politician foolish 01 
wicked ‘enough to discuss m* public our offensive policy, but 
fortunately it is tbe exception, eveiyjunt and every suggestion 
thrown out on such a subjert is at once reported to foreign 
Intelligence Offices, and on tbe very raie occasions when action that 
has been academically considered is accidentally hit upon toy irrtv 
spopsible writers one finds the leflex in corresponding precautions,; 
movements, or additions to defences which may go far to promote the . 
failure of the measure proposed. e * 

In the game way, and for even more obvious reason?, no discussion 
col the double action of defence and attaqk is admissible, , 

But with regai d to the ideas, theories, and -preparations of a ' 
possible enemy tjieie maybe less reserve? since these can ho gleaned, 
to a very large extent, from writings and speeches' of .leading 
authorises on the other side, from admissions ,0r hints alle^^to; 

1 United Sen ice MayAsint, November 1890, f 
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dtop'&o front reports of committees and com¬ 

missions, and a»m myii or military programmes and preparations 
taking place in conformity with the ruling and prevalent opinions of 
defence councils. ‘These things not only can be known, bat ought 
to he known, since they alone afford the necessary light by which we 
can take corresponding precautions. * 

In all our great wars the navy has taken the first place, it has 
generally delivered or received the first blows, g»d upon its success or 
failure the whole after-conduct of the war hinges; the question 
whether a foreign navy can or cannot obtain the command of the 
«ea in a war against Britain, cover the act of in\asion, if such is pre¬ 
meditated, or, under modem conditions, so harass our great sea¬ 
borne trade that we may be forced thereby to sign *an ignominious 
peace, is therefore the question which naturally comes Wore every¬ 
thing else. * * 

In considering questions of naval strategy the greater number of 
modem writers have adopted the historical method: they have 
analysed .past events, ha\ e sly>wn how effect follows cause, and from 
these inquiries have built up certain laws, or, rather, have enunciated 
certain great* principles of nh\ al strategy that have held good and 
will hold good fgr all time. Hut a few- do not ro*t satisfied with the 
deduction of gieat principles fioni* pqj.1 naval history, and would 
force u4 to accept a*T mathematical tiuths, that is to say, as absolute 
and infallibly, certairf deductions of their own which can never be 
.assimilated to mathematupl scientes. and, in faot.*!m\e the most j>ro- 
found and essential diffei slices.* Just as in painting and m literature* 


true masters ha\e obtained their giejfted successes. not by following 
trodden paths, but by know ing w hen and liow far they may depart 
from them, sq in military opejations » gi oat uumlier of factors have 
to be considered— finesse, sagacity, elwrnctei, tradition, and other 
auoral elements, all of which are included m the term the ‘art of 
war/ which is uo pedantic expression, but corie.<qKinds to a real truth, 
since, like all other arts, it is far removed fiom pure science. 

ItisWy is without a *loqbt the firmest and safest basis for inquiry, 
but it, is not*eve*ything; if we are to accept as final that what 
hap happened in t^e past will happen again in the future, it must be 
proved that the conditions of the past and the present are identical 
and immutable,* and who will venture to gflfirm that they are ? Be¬ 
sides, we presumably wish to study defence problems from the point 
of view of our possible enemy; if we encumber ourselves with fine 
principles UfhSfcb are not aeoepted as truths by.the other*aide, we run 
a very great*risk of approaching tbfe study of this question from a 
point of view which has everything to recommend it except that it is 
not that of our enemy, a$d,Vo for from helping us to understand or 
gauge his action and its effect, in feet blinds us to truths that might 
otherwise be obvious. These considerations refer to the manner in 
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which some writer* deal with the dn* 

may pass by certain forced inteif^xj^l <£ jflCTgfefft his&n&sd 
facts—-needless now to specify dace tfclfey 'Way dmafy *d& 
l<mg-Winded arguments that are host buried in Oblivion, and W a 
certain assumption of infallibility with which 'modem commentates* 
assert their dogma—one cannot avoid the conclusion that the eheeSPy 
optimism which insists that ?o territorial attach will take place until 
naval superiority is asserted, is excessively dangerous, since, whether 
true or false, whether supported by all the weighty evidence of 
history or the reverse, it is only an opinion, and one that is not 
accepted as a fundamental truth by either France or’Germany— 
nations we may to-day or to-morrow find arrayed against ns. If we 
recognise and anticipate the fact that foreign opinion is not with tta 
in this matter we shall lie safe, but if we uiap ourselves up in com¬ 
fortable theories we inoui the greatest risk. 

‘ We at sea,’ wrote Collingwood in 1798, ‘1 am well aslured, will 
do our part, and would that the contest were to be decided there; 
but this the enemy will &void by every possible means, for their 
dependence is on being landed before our fleet can prevent them, 
and, considering liow near the coasts are, the thingV piactieable/ 

It is, of course* known that some people deny tjj&t Napoleon ever 
intended to invade England,* and they constantly bring foiward 
“Boumenne’s Memoirs and a com elation between Napoleon and 
Mettemicb in 1810 to prove their case. To*this, one may answer 
that Beumenne’s'Memoiis are clever, but quite devoid of historical 
« valuq, and that Baron de Meneval l»s shnwn in On* most conclusive 
manner that Boumenne had* no knowledge of Napoleon’s *policy 
in the’years 1803-3, while as for the conversation*of 1810, the 
struggle with England was still at its height, and Napoleon was* nob 
the inan to disclose his mind to an enemy at such a moment, Be¬ 
sides, any one who reads the voluminous correspondence ^between* 
Napoleon and Deeres, and takes note df the gigantic preparations made 


on the coast between Staples and the Teasel, as well as pf Napoleon’* 
fury when Villeneuve’s failure wfis recited Jo hiip, can only draw the- 
obvious meaning from plain and incontrovertible facts* „ . 

In studying French naval policy of the pasf, and in searching 
for *tlie causes which have so constantly produced failure, wa 
find that two facts stand # out with peculiar prominence * first, that 
France has always followed a double national objective by seat and 


land, and secondly, that the detection imparted to her naval policy 
has seldom continued Jong in one stay and has constantly varied with 
varying councillors. France is, and always has been, a military 
nation in the common acceptation of ^he term, with great land 
frontiers to defend, and continental rivalries ''to combat; added to 
which, she has been hypnotised for the past fiw-4nd4weaty years 
by the thought that she has a fnilitary vengeance to exact and 

continental ten it cries to recover. 

• » 
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, Pages have proto that the throat of Torrragton’s 

m&eor less vati$&*3. ffat prevented $4**»ion after* the bottle of 
Beaofey Head,botfitlljsactivityof France mi as usual bo littleconfined 
to one purpose thatt when the battle was fought, the had five armies in 
the field—Catinot in Savoy, the Due de Noodles in Catalonia, de Lorge 
and the Dauphin in Germany, and Luxembourg in Flanders; and 
that no invasion of England took pjace may be attributed to very 
simple causes—namely, want of troops to rn^ke the descent, and 
absence of preparation for such a conbideiablc’undertnldng. * 

The second distinguishing characteristic of French naval policy, 
want of continuity, we find exemplified in a striking manner in the 
history of French naval programmes. Ho far back as 1820 Baron 
Portal, Minister of Marine, obtained nearly 29.000^)00/. sterling for 
the first of these programme** which was intended to’provide fifty- 
four ships of the line and sixty-six frigates in eleven-years, but in 1835 
not onlytiad thj» sum allotted been largely exceeded, but only fifteen 
ships of the line and twenty-eight frigates were in a fit state to sail 
and fight. Fresh programmes succeeded one another and increased 
expenditure, yet in every crisis prance was unready for war. In the 
Crimean Way she was only prepared to take the offensive serioifely at 
the conclusion of peace, and in 1870 she could not maintain the 
blockade of an enemy who was almost without a fleet, while Flench 
prizes w r ere captured at the mouth *of the Gironde. Mc/te-pie- 
grammes follow ed iu 1871, 1879, 1881, 1891, and 1894, and they 
have only fine characteristic m commoh—namely, that they have 
never been carried out .* Thy piogramme of 1891 was intended to 
take ^effect in the decennial period 1892 1902, and aimed "a]; the 
eonstroefcioM* of eighty-four chief unit-* at a cost of 30,760,000/. In 
December 1894 the Const 1 if Soperteurdela Aim in<> exposed a pious 
hope that the programme might at least he cauied out by 1904, but 
in Octfiber’1895 Admiral Besnard had to inform the Budget Oommis- 
rion that the programme would only be completed in 1906, when it 
was hoped that the requiied twenty-four battleships w'ould be ready. 
But Meu dispose, and a month later Admiral Besnard was out of 
office and a ‘pew'course ’ in full swing. 

When M. Lockroy succeeded at the Rue Royale it meant not 
merely a change of masters, but a change of mind. There are two 
so-called, * schools ’ of naval thought in France, the old school,’gene¬ 
rally omnipotent* the ‘hereditary oligarchy of admirals ’ as they were 
once described, who would frame the naval policy of the country with 
a view to the needs of war .against theTriple Alliance, forking on well- 
considered and generally accepted lines, constructing battleships, 
cruisers, and smaller vessels in due proportion, and in the prevailing 
uncertainty as to the deterefining factor in the neat naval war, re¬ 
fusing exaggerated importance to any particular class of vessel. 

To the Jwrte Ahole, created by the late Admiral Aube and M. 
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Cbwrmes, and preached by a a 3ua®tys$<£ jmte’ 

naval officers with more zeal than l^lcj 1 thto'dld ydfitthae was much 
too dull* ' Le plus pressant de nos 49wMr/ Wrflie Admiral Fournier 
a fetf months ago i# 'La Flotte NGpessaire* * eat d’approprier noire 
marine aux gpieuves k outrance d’une guerre ophtf&tre et prolonged 
contre la marine Anglafee.’ * . 

The Jeune Jftcole is nothingTif not consistent; learning as it pro* 
fesses to do from history that great classic naval actions have gene¬ 
rally ended in a disastrous manner for [France* and have only the 
more firmly established British supremacy at sea, it would have no 
more squadron warfare and would construct no more tna dodo flies ; it 
turns with eager eyes to the destruction! of British commerce and 
defenceless merchant vessels, and to the raiding, ransoming, or devasta¬ 
tion of our coasts and towns as a sure means of victory, and demands 
for this purpose the construction ef a rapid and numerous torpedo- 
boat flotilla, gunboats of light draught and good «peed arrriid with a 
heavy gun capable of throwipg large shells filled with high explosive, 
and Cruisers of the type of the Guicht n and ( 'Itateanreuavlt now under 
construction, of some 8,000 tons, 23,kuott> speed, and with sufficient 
coal to enable them to traverse 7,000 to 8,000 miles without visiting 
port. 


'When M. Lockroy came into office a year ago the Jeune fllcole 
oamo ia with him. Admiral Uumaun, the chief of the general staff, 
was superseded by Admiral Chauvin, an officer who had filled nearly 
every post in the navy suited to”a torpedo specialist; Chief Inspector 
Chatelain, one of the most intimate associates of Admiral Aube in 
188G,and 1887, was called up from Toulon and placed in change of 
the ceptral control; Admiral Roustan, Director of Personnel, was re¬ 
placed by another officer whose views were more, in harmony with 
those of the new masters ; M. Paul Fontin, formerly Autje’s secretary, 
was given the Library; Lieutenant Louel of the Navy* and Com¬ 
mandant Vallier of the Artillery, 0 experts in light-draught gun- 
vessels and explosives, were called in to t study the best possible 
development of Admiral Kcveillere’s famous bateau-canon, a competi¬ 
tion was thrown open for a new type of submarine tprpedo-boafc, while 
a great number of reforms, both at the central administration and ak 
the naval arsenals, were at once undertaken with a feverish haste 
that probably came from a sure knowledge of short-lived poorer. 

On taking office M. Lockroy assembled his satellites and pitkde 
them a set speech, pointing out the nature of the reforms he intended 
to promote: th£se reforms were indeed, as he has told us, a 4 pro* 
found revolution,’ but (heir great scope and the haste with Which 15 
they were undertaken prove that their author came into office with 
fixed ideas rather than with an open mind. ‘ As, at the moment, the 
estimates were all but passed, little interference with the building 
programme for 1890 was possible j mtmey bad to be found few* ves- 
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them hod 

fcten voted jbpt the estimates 

i<tf t l$p1 We ftamenl'l^ M* «% showed a 

great departure from the 1891 programme, - with regard to ships 
to he laid down in 1807 they are in conformity with the tenets of 
the Jetm® iScole, and represent an engagement to, spend 08 million 
francs' only upon one battleship, and 69 million francs upon cruisers 
and torpedo boats, thus necessarily affecting the nature of French 
naval power for some time to come. * * n 

The two schools are thus by no means, as some people tmhk, 
merely divided on abstract matters of opinion; it has been shown 
that their ideas are translated by an entire change of programme. 
One may indeed conceive, and his recent disclosures confirm one in 
the opinion, that M. l<ockroy had an wmplea-jant quarter, of an hour 
more than once jvith the * hereditary oligarchy,' of the consdl 
mp$nmrt* who were probably totally opjKwed to his naval policy, 
root and branch, and did not fail to let him know it. In fact, it is 
believed that this body irt May last stated in plain terms that it con¬ 
sidered it* inadmissible to fratue programmes with a view to a War 
against England, and preferred to keep solely in vie* the hypothesis 
of a war with-* fhe Triple Alliance, an expression of opinion which 
afforded a very damaging criticism of many acts dhd measures of the 
new Minister and hi$ supTHurter^. • • » ^ 

Thus, while England lays down her programme, adheres to it. and 
completes it,*in the allotted time, and, practically, shaking, with the 
allotted funds, France dot*! neither one nor the other, while the vpry 
spring and mainstay of naval pow or, # consecutive thought and con-* 
sistent policy* is thrown to the winds, to allow some scheme, that*it is 
welf known caitnot be caiiied out m its entirety, to be at*ipa4 
initiate^ &o fdr that it destroys all unit} ol doctrine and design. 

One need scarcely add that a lountei-revolution succeeded the 
departure of M. <Eockroy: Adipii^l Fournier received his con§6 as 
head of Urn new fable de ganre ; the school itself, as such, was broken 
: up and, the cruisers whieh r formed it distributed among the permanent 
4 squadrons: Adroimls Hbmann and Itoustan, two of the chief sufferers 

- or the* Lookroy regime, recelvAl their solatium, the first named being 
4 appointed to command the reserve squadron of the Mediterranean, 

and the second‘being installed in Paris as director of a wonderful 
; institution •named the jficole dee haute* qtwlts mari times, What 

- such a school has to do at Paris it is somewhat difficult to? fathom, 
and the list of tutors and professors since applied ta .teach at the 

4*new establishment positively makes one shudder. There are no less 
4 than fifteen lecturers, including a professor from.Jfancy, another 
scientist from the Sorbonne, a Paps astronomer, a high JqgaJ luminary, 
f construoturs. engineers, specialists of elfetrid^Wedha^Qs^engmeR! 
boflers* nautical instruments, ajogies and ograpbies of ever? sort. 


isa ■ tbs smTSsSm csim$}r, iw. 

«i*d My riagu4i6m; i(M> tjdug <&« 

Ms sutod to for yeart/awd wMi 3»W#M he fctigfcjt as' m 

«t, ! ' j * • v; * < ';* * * - 

Other Jdherents f»t nominees of 2&. XocSsmy %«r© treated in Ike 
most extraordinary manner: GenenU Dodds, "Whose only crime urns 
to have been appended by M. Lockroy |p the command of the troops, 
in French Indo-China, was summarily superseded without a weed of 
explanation; others were dismissed or > found their responsibilities 
curtj$ilqd, while M. Faol Fontin was honoured by a domiciliary visit 
of the police on the pretence that he had abstracted'state secrete from 
the musty library which he had been commissioned to put in order. 
While all this friction has been taking place at headquarters, the 
fighting navy has beei^ going from bad to worse. During the past 
twelvemonth, nb less than % battleships, cruisers, and smaller 
vessels have either broken down or been incapacitated from one 
cause or another, while some 80 vessels of all classes have been 
either struck off the list of the fleet or' marked down for a similar 
fate : the French fleet is shewing all the well-known symptoms of 
cholera morbus. The want of ships <may be exemplified by the 
present state of the reserve squadron of the Medi&w$nean. This 
squadron includes at this moment only two battleships, the first-class 
A mural Jhqperrt, a “fourteen-knot ship built m 1879, and the second- 
class Fpiedland, thirteen knots, built in 1873, the co$st defence ves¬ 
sels Caiman ancl Terrible. both oi which have old boilers which 
cannot he trusted, qud a few cruisers of which tfre Latov the Trevilh, 
re-annexfed from the defunct Mcole de (pm tv. is the only one of any 
value.- It is true that there are^a nuiflber of ships under trials, like 
the battleships Carnot and Charles Martel and the cruiser# Brnir, 
Pothiwu, and Descartes, which may be available w'hei|^gy can over¬ 
come their misfortunes : but at present «the position ol* the reserve 
squadron is precarious, and there are in reserve only a few fwenty- 
year old slow ships like the Colbert m and Trident to/all lack upon. 
Moreover, the necessity for economies has placed French squadrons 
in an inferior position as regards training* in 1897 the Northern 
Squadron will only have full complements for sk months of the 
year, and the reserve squadron of the Mediterranean fof one month,* 
while on foreign stations the number of ships will be reduced. 

The precarious situation of the French navy has been recently 
attested by no less an authority than M. Lockroy lpinself ? In a re¬ 
markable' book, 8 a# well as by M. Keij6gu, the rapporteur of the 
Naval Estimatgsifor 1897. *M. Keij%u, in his carefully weighed report, 
shows that in numbers, in speed, and in cod! endurance the' French f 
navy is for inferior to its rivals, and his remarks may be summed up 
in this pithy sentence:** Noush’avons paslaflotfcedettotjpe politique/ 
M. Lockroy paints the darkest picture; he states that the navy has 
1 La Marine do Qvtihv. S}x Note Rite Rovsde. ' * 
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almost m many diffisreui^fpe* m it h#a that botli speed and 
eoal endutottofe that 49 pte teak, of the French navy 

is always tinder repairandWavailabla fte war purposes, tbit the new 
-ships cause endless ffisappointments, that someere afflicted by 
cumbrous superstructures, others by instability, that French vessels 
on foreign stations are notoriously insufficient, au<| that the arsenals 
are badly managed. * For all this he throws the blame on the com¬ 
batant branch of the navy, qnd especially upon the senior ranks, of 
whose septiments and sympathies he draws a clever picture^btjj; in 
absurdly dark colours, concluding: ‘ A toules les epoques, en toutes 
eirConstances, la maririe, par 1’organe de ses chefs, Vest oppot.ee £ toutes 
ameliorations, a repoussl toutes les doeouvertes.’ One may believe 
as much or as little of this as one likes, but so fer as the author of this 
diatribe is concerned one need only say that he geneihlimes from very 
insufficient data, *pid that failure ipust always be the fete of a politi¬ 
cian who enters a great public office with fixed and preconceived 
ideas, entrusts his confidence^ to a syndicate of partisans, and proves 
himself incapable of dealing with human’nature as he finds it. 

Whether under a com ention, a directory, or a republic, the French 
navy has always* ^suffered from being out of touch with the Govern¬ 
ment* a legacy Sf the Kevolution which destroyed the Md royal navy, 
and by abandoning discipline in favour of the shibboleths of equality 
prepared the w^ for, the disasters of the war with*England. Jo the 
^Radicals, the naval caste, with its professional independence and 
comervatix e*iinmobility, is exceptionally •exasperating. In October 
1895 M. Camille^Pelletamgave the Budget Commission his Opinions 
in the following Remarks * ' Plus on cludieplus on voit que les ehiffres* 
sont absolument fietifs. . . Ils ne f-a vent pas plus ce qu’ik depetfsent 
eux^mlmes ^,,^ne le sait le public . , . ]'ob*cuiite existe sur tout 
... la division 5es cliapitflcs n’est qu’un mensonge . . . e’est le 
chaos ^ la marine est hois du reste de la France . . . le ministre 
n’est lui-mfime que le premier de^amiraux quand ce n’e-st le dernier 
. . . le chef d’^tat'major-gendral a des pouvoirs qui font en lui un 
vice-ministre, pins puisaadt que le ministre . . . le parlement, dans 
ccs conditions, n’est rieft. ne peut rieu ; ’ to which M. Gerville K4ache 
ddded; 4 La iharifle est un’etat dans l’etat: pour la marine le parle¬ 
ment n’existe pas*: ’ and J)e told a storv pf a French admiral who. 
being reminded»by a Commission before which he was giving evidence 
that there was hg Parliament in Bussia, exclaimed: * Quel bonheur! ’ 
upon which M. Blache comments: * C’ltait le cri du cceur: l’expres- 
sion des sentiments intimes du corps: on est en face fljm systlme.’ 

H la all French military organisation, if one wishes to arrive at the 
truth, one has to take th^ theory and deduct 10 per cent, to arrive 
at the practice; in naval matters one might increase this to 25 per 
cent. Programmes grandly conceived bpfnever executed; the double 
nationaTobjecfcive constantly d«$e< ting national interests from naval 
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affairs; schools of thought diflSaetwodlyflppoBeft j 
siveiy Mile and prejudiced , agaiui^k - t£jf .seavil'oevvioe $ marine 
machinery defective, and a third of feet constantly unservice¬ 
able; typos of vessels widely varying; naval squadrons <at home and 
abroad inadequate in numbers and largely out of date; ships built 
not to ‘ lie in a lino,’ but for every other purpose on the water and 
under the water. 

That the French naVy has many strong points and excellent 
qualjfcwf it would bo r hbsurd to deny; the active squadrop of the 
Mediterranean is a fine fteet, and all French squadrons are well 
commanded and manned by brave and hardy crews, while Colbert’s 
great achievement, the inscription mqridme, affords an ample 
supply of men, sufficient to complete all vessels afloat with a reserve 
in hand of nearly 40,000/nen. not counting inscrits over forty years 
of age. The authors of the ‘ Exppsd de la situation des services de 
la marine,’ published ah an annexe to the 1897 estimates, point with 
justifiable pride to the great advance* in rapidity of construction 
exemplified in the case of th^Gaulow, to the improvements in artillery 
in which France retains the lead, and id the almost unique position 
still held by French artillerists in they ability to handle and use 
high explosives*—a factor which may up**et all calculations of relative 
naval power in tiro# of war. 

^ Jp bis new work on ‘ NavqJ Policy ’ Mr. Steevpns has made a great 
point of our inferiority to the French and some other foreign navies 
in the question of gun power. Clear and interesting asciis work is, 
one cannbt help regretting that he should Ifave overstated his case in 
this particular, for the total weight 'of armament of the French 
vessels is not greater than in our ships of the same class, while the 
weight absorbed by the belts in so many of the Frenfh ships leayes 
little for armour on other parts of the vessel; and one caAnotqjftow an 
exaggerated importance to the numerous French batteries $s the 
main decks which are not fought bphipd armour, since all recent ex¬ 
perience shows that the men working such batteries*must be destroyed 
by the quick firers of a better protected enemy. In numbers, ip speed, 
in individual attributes of power/in supply Cf ammunition, and in 
coal endurance, the French navy is far inferior to ours * nor cad one 
doubt, greatly as one must,respect the hardy crews* from Brett and 
Bretoit quarters, that a navy which only trains men for forty months 
is not to be compared witfy -another which is, in faqt, the* only pro¬ 
fessional navy in the world, and trains its men from boyhood. » 

When onejlums from this brief consideration of the present state 
of tbe French navy in time of peace to the more important question & 
of war policy, there are many things that must be left finsaid, and 
others that can be only touched on. • 

Briefly, all inquiries show, that the general policy of France in 
case of war with England will be something os follows: An offensive 
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it 

tion permit®; attacks of a raiding character of the 

w<jrld, with a it. to W ‘ e^ri«tece 

•thesense of our weakness’; war against conmercewaged*naruth- 
IesB manner and turning at the destruction df our carrying trade 1,7 
fair means or foul j masterly inactivity by the m*am French squadrhqp, 
combined with an attempt to wear out our watching squadrons by 
constant and harassing attacks, surprises, and threatened descent®; 
finally, when we are lulled.into a false sense of security, and our 
forces have been weakened by large detachments abroad, the final 
stroke, aiming as in Xapoleon’satime at the mastery of the Channel 
for six days, and invasion. • , 

♦To think thafc a great country like France proposes to simply 
endureawarat our liands and not to wage it, is the most dangerous 
of fallacies, nor has she any means of concluding the war or even of 
saving her numerous, scattered, and almost defenceless colonies 
except this‘one extreme solution. ‘ I hope,’ wrote Collingwood *in 
1803, ‘ that Bonaparte’s invasion will not be held too lightly, for in 
that cmwiata the. only danger.' o c •<* ■ 

Of all these operations, the only one! which it'is proposed 4o„4i&- 
cuss in this paper is the war against commerce, since strange ideas 
are entertained on this subject, which are*quite at.variance with the 
truth. There is pc doubt*tbat not only tlie Jeune jfjeole, buf also an 
increasing number of naval officers, aqd many civilians, flatter them-* 
selves that the most surprising results will follow this method of 
attack; what M. l^ockroy describes as a ‘ terrible means of intimida¬ 
tion and of victory ’ equally rt?commends itself to the sober judgment 
of M. de Xerj4gu, who goes out <ff his way to applaud it in his 
Budge^’iep^lawhile it is even jnore important tobear in mind that 
French constructive activity is now being devoted to produce the 
very weapons and ships for carrying these ideas into 
commercial war mbans, hnd to whaf lengths the French propose to 
carry it, any one can learn who reads that strange effusion; with the 
miSleaffingtitle otStr<^S(jieN(wale,(>T any of Admiral Aube’s works, 

^the Marine Fmn^aiae, which is’ oon- 

S harping on its favourite theme. •, 

are told tha& oim .coasts are to be bombardedand defenceless 
towns burned *t0: the groiind ..y that inofEsfodve merchant vessels with 
f^their leSfd of women and children are to be idcontaiCHtttly sent to the 

we are not told is wherethe British 


rcomee 






’ So far sa our coasts arb eoneerned, these thteeisarenot worth 
very serious ct^si^terSftiohi' a fugitive gunboat, ^ its very 




,,. , y Sill & | jfawf tbto- worse, 

d;b&n*/butfififtfly4flviftlid resorts on^tfye sbi^ woutdreaDy be 
by some slight architectowd aJtoni&ns; some did wtwtneft , 
will he frightened, and a few inquisitive children ifcassacred; but 
4he exasperation which such ad* would. cause 'inly : 1ww averyy 
serious influence upon the war, and not,at all in the mannerintended, 
w|iile the fete of tfib crew of thegunboat if it is eyer broughi to 
booh one hardly likes to discuss. •*.'/ v 

The war against commerce on the sea is, However, a much more 
seribus matter; yet it can be shown that, there are many and weighty 
reasons for the belief that this mode of warfare will also fail to achieve 
the results fwpeeted. Raids upon our great maritime lines of com¬ 
munication will lje made from bages l>oth at home, aild^ftbroad. The 
.French naval divisions abroad, as well as tbeir .local stations, are, to 
■our forces in the same waters in the proportion of akout 1 to 6 ; the 
vessels employed are for fhe most part old and slow, and their 
•coaling stations widely scattered and badly found; one cannot doubt 
•fchat»they will speedily find tbeir wings # clipped. % * * 

In France ,* however, we find a fair number of snfart, cruisers now 
ready, and others ‘building which are in many ways suited for long- 
jjisjjjn^e raiding. •Judging by the past, some of # these will act singly, 
others be used to form two or three flying squadrons, which will break 
out at the first signal, and,*acting in groups, hope to b<? temporarily 
superior* to our scattered cruisers on convey and patrol; each flying 
‘squadron may be accompanied by one* or two swift steam colliers or 
by Hist liners with coal stored in place of cargo, after the example of 
the Niclheroy (ex El Cid), purchased by Brazil in 1893, which is 
reported to have taken 1,000 tons of coal in her bunkere and^fo have 
stored 2,000 tons in place of cargo. Auxiliary cruisers from the 
merchant fleet will also take their j>art in this war&re^ the arrange¬ 
ments for the conversion of certain of these vessete a^ : Of^ cdm.piete 
and can be rapidly effected. * v ‘ y' 

The primary consideration in these operations will be the adap¬ 
tation of the plan of the cruise to the doal endulhnce of the bhipg. 

In the old days the privateers only required to touch laiid for tiie 
purpose of procuring flesh water vund pj^m could, be 

obtained almost anywhere^ • Rut coal is quite another is 

contrabandof wm, and can onlybe obtaihedin fidend^ 
hours, by rendezvous with colliers, or by sieifcure from:bpstile’e|i|)^orf' 
ports. Judging by the very complete and prolonged experiments eon- * 
ducted of late years, the cruisers which will prol» ly jb^ detjiO i |m: 
cpnanerce raiding may be -expected 

eveif ^ur miles traversed; and in a jat*fh 

cruisers would require some 8,000 -*■'- : 


v’.Vv' 
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accumulation of such immense wm reserves of coal abroad, combined 
with that of naval stQre*,apare machinery^ food, and so forth, repre¬ 
sents a large outlay, and might even then possibly be qever used. 
An inspection of the coal capacity of French crUlsers Shows that the 
first-class vessels have at the outside from 800to 1,000 ions, answering 
at most, at a fairly, economical rate of speed and Allowing for the 
drain of auxiliary engines, to a radius pf action of about 5,000 miles. 
Now if we take a chart of ocean routes, we see at once how very in¬ 
adequate this coal endurance is 'for the prosecution of War agaipst 
our commerce. Unless a* French cruiser can rely with absolute cer¬ 
tainty, which it never will be able to do, upon finding security and 
coal in plenty when at tlie» end of its tether, it cannot venture more 
than 2,500 tniles from its starting-point; an<b in view of the need of 
keeping a. MServe for fighting and fast steaming 2,000 miles would 
probably b^t practical limit. "With this radius, except in the Medi¬ 
terranean and with -the possible exception of our unimportant West 
African possession at Bathurst, no British, colony can he reached, no 
raiding pr ransoming is practicable, and the depredations must bo 
confined to the maritime zone 2,000 miles from the French coasts. 
But,.it may fi%said, certain French defended coaling stations 'eSiat, 
and must be taken into consideration. Certainly they do, and one 
only wishes then 1 were mote of them. Forming as it does a fixed 
point in the cruise, the eoaliug station. e\en though suitably supplied, 
equipped, and defended, is of far less value to ait inferior than to a 
superior fled, since its known existence gifestbe latiei a point ilerr^re 
where it will sooner or jater /an its enemy to ground, The Jeum 
lilcole has taken this into account, and would replace the fixed totaling 
stations by Rendezvous with steam colliers at unfrequented localities. 
Bwt in the 3atter*case the life of the cruiser is bound up with that of 
the collier, whose existence’ again will be very precarious, since our 
highly developed system of information may easily give us notide of 
its sailing j and'thus it may frequently happen that the cruiser will 
fail to find the aid it anticipates, and die of inanition. 

Thus, while a certain amount of damage always lias been and 
always will bp effected ?>y this long-distance raiding, such action under 
modem conditions has very defined limitations, numbers ata bound 
to tell in the end, and the extinction of these flying squadrons will 
ultimately be pnly a question of time. * 

More lerious, though less far-reachfbg, will be the action of the 
larger number of French cruisers whose depredations will be confined 
to a zone between 500, and 1,000 miles from the 1 -French coasts. 
With a centralised control it does not depehd upon individual com¬ 
manders to decide what they will or will not do, but upon the directing 
admirals at headquarters. * The successes of French corsairs in the 
past, so well brought out by Mr. Norman, were mainly due to their 
independence of the direct corflrol of admirals at home. These latter 





half rbnndthe world in 
musts) in order td ieaelv'its- d§ptinat!on^f«l», 
■y ^iin striking distance of French shoresrthat it is js-eferaifle to 
Iceepall French ships trader observation and within call, in order tb 
safoe the throat of the trade lines which converge towards the shores 
of the United Kingdom; the true danger to Australian trade will hot ■ 
be in Australian waters. In this argument thei* views would be 
strengthened by the consideration that French home ports are well 
supplied- and defended, and-that by using them French cruisers will 
be able to carry home*many prizes which flying squadrons could only 
destroy. So* far as regards our ocean trade, history showsthat during 
the great wars lasting from 1793, to 1815 this trade niirly doubled 
iU volume, and that even during the last years of t]iat period, when 
we had the United States upon our back, there was still an annual 
increase, despite the depredations of American privateers, while in the 
meantime the sea-borne trade of our ‘'enemies was almost entirely 
destroyed. Is it nothing for France tetrad her sea-borne trade, now 
valued at 300,000,000^. sterling annually, entirely lost to her ? 
Given sufficient numbers, adequate protection, and proper arrange- 
trade will thrive ‘and increase: numbers, indeed, -are 
not. everything, but no great and lasting results have ever been ob¬ 
tained in the whole history of war without them, ‘file French 
dreamers appear constitutionally incapab]e*of looking at commercial 
warfeffc from any point of view, but their own, and their arguments 
for the most part^ gratuitously assume stupidity on thd* part of our 
leaders as a fixed point in the general situation. .Against stupidity 
the gods themselves fight in'vain, and history shows that*the measures 
and precautions we have taken in times of danger have generally been 
dictated by solid common sense—«a quality which tells more in the 
long run in military operations than the intermittent flashes of more 
fascinating genius. ' ’’' vf r . 

If, led to hasty conclusions by* immature reasoning pud the panic 
of self ihterest, our shipowners attempt tp transfer their vessels to a 
neutral flag they will have every, cause to repent it,*sifi<^ no Jifehtral^ 
flag c&n compensate for the absence of a great protecting ng.Vy £ and 
if this neutral is not strong’enough to ensure respect for his flag by 
force of arms, his newly acquired tarade^'ho^fw in^fee* 
at the mercy of «the belligerent, who will nof^ail to hse his advantage. 
Even, if the legal difficulties oftransit 

undef the neuto-al flag could be arrangedythere is no security that the ; 
netdaal himsdf may not be drawn in^ #e struggle, and in thd*, 
casedhe last state ofthe trand!m£m will 

‘ . A belief that our home industries will be deprived of the raw 
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only be expected if we neglect the 

poaitioai. , = ■ 

the war agqinst'comnoeree^^ 

a still more improbable contingency. Although we must all deplore 
the reduced acreage of cereals under cultivation at home* and the 
reduction of stocks by merchants owing to the'ductuation and fall of 
prices, new grain # markets like that of Argentina are constantly being 
opened up, and the interception of this trade is not within the power 
of an inferior navy itself in constant risk and dread of being over¬ 
whelmed by superior numbers. Our foreign commerce has innumer¬ 
able points of departure abroad, and the ports of arrival an the United 
Kingdom ane so .many that even a very superior fleet could not 
establish a blockade of any real efficacy. Between America and 
England, England and the Cape, the Cape and India, there are vast 
expanses^ of ocean, over which a hundred different routes may be 
chosen. The horizon of the smartest cruiser is limited to some 
twenty mile* when at sea; *yid even if a merchant vessel is sighted, 
it by no means follows that she is caught, unless tlie cruiser has a 
great superiority of speed, sights its prey early fh the morning, and 
is mot interrupted ^luring, perhaps, a* ten hours’ chase. Th g^ aftr 
routes of our oceap trade can be regulated and varied by the 
Admiralty, find being known to us will be patrolled by our cruisers : 
the enemy will have first to find the route, and then escape inter- 
rupti«m during his depredations. I| is true that in comparatively 
narrow waters like the Mediterranean the interception of passing 
trade will be an easier task, but, as regards food supplies, the country 
which p'ouM be hardest hit by the dislocation of Mediterranean trade 
would'be Eussia—a condition of affairs n ot calculated to predispose 
her in favour of* her new ally—while* America would have a word to 


say if food were declared contraband of war, and her most profitable 
trade interrupted. ; i 

From this brief iftquiry into* the chances of the new style of 
warfare with wfiieh we *are threatened, the conclusion tbat, 
although a certain amount of damage will no doubt be done to 
our trajie, sudli action has its limits; that the radius of effective 
of the steamer corsair of an inferior navy will be much less 
than that of the old sailing privateer, and will rarely extend to 
distant seas; that on this account less damage will probably be 
effected than in the gld* wars; finally, that systematised commeree- 

• a. mercantile marine protected by a 

'-navy. ov&ct 

or main issues of the war. These 

co^der^ons are equally applicable to the hypothesis of war 
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these i^teswith France against usl “^rinwl^ wouldi no doubt, 
i$4 accord "with what she considers the' ’i|«adus- ef her tsw#, also 
adopt an offensive policy; hut her strategical position lias no terrors 
fbrusln a/maritime wa#. Shehas * *tout «nd weii-kej>t little fleet, 
but * poor lot of .cruisers and no coaling stations abrpad; while, so 
long as diplomacy keeps Antwerp and Rotterdam from her grasp, she 
is without the means for Organising an attack on England, eloquently 
though her staff officers, who have probably never seen salt water, 
may write on tbe subject in the columns of the Mitytar-Wochmblatt. 

If little has been said concerning French threats to sink out of 
hand the defenceless merchant vessels which come in their way, it is 
because one cannot credit that a nation which prides itself on being 
the very mould of honour and the glass of chivalry will ever descend 
to .such depths of infamy. If, howeyer, passion and interest combine to 
cause such barbarous outrages, our French friends should know that, 
so far from terrorising us into submission, such acts would have quite 
a contrary effect, and that we should be prepared to give measure for 
measure. The stem law of reprisals mfust always be resprted to by 
a civilised nation with the greatest reluctance; but let the French 
look to themselves, for we have a remedy under our hand. • From'Dun¬ 
kirk to Bayonne, from Port Vendres to Nice, round .the coasts of Corsica, 
ak>ng*4he shores of‘Algeria afid Tunis and in many French colonies, 
numberless great centres of life and activity are.spread out upon the 
shore Within easy range of detip water, nor could any numb<% of batteries 
prevent us from taking a swift and exemplffi-y vengeance, ■/ \ 

IJlfere are certain occasions ^hen a little plain‘speaking/saves 
good deal of trouble at a later stage. Deceived by thi» pessimist?!; 
vein in which so many of our writers cry out before - they are hurt $rui \ 
delight to belittle our strength and power,tuany foreigners; overmen of 
experience, conceive that our Empire will crumble to the dust'at the 
first touch, and is everywhere vulnerable. They are*wrong ; they are 
too late by two centuries. 

The Roman Empire in the zenith of its power occupied the whole 
of modem Europe from Britannia to the Euxfte, the north coast of 
Africa, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Arabia; it was peopled by 100,000,00(5 
souls and defended by 450,000 soldiers and seameh. . The British 
Empire is many times larger and more populous, and the citadel of 
the Empire, immeasurably More secure and inaccessible than Rome, 
has more men for its defence than had all the Roman Empire in the 
age of the Antdnines. In wealth and in ebsiying powter it |s far 
superior ; in intelligence and belief in itself aid- its; destiny it is, dt 
least equal. Is its hostility less to be feared than was that of Rdme ? 

The British Empire is a synonym fcmpeace .tifl Rbertf; but it is 
not deHhcetess, and woe betide the/nati^br^ * 

turn its Vast strength and resources torthe wsiijiesK! dhm. , 

Chahles i Cocet. 
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MR. G. R. WATTS: HIS ART'AND HIS 
’ MISSION 


For the second time within fourteen years a great collection of 
Mr. Gr. F. Watts’s pictures has been brought together in London—a 
collection which, in the present instance, was designed at first to 
include only such works as had already been presented to the public, 
or are intended to be offered later for their acceptance. Ultimately, 
greater scope was given to tile scheme, so that an opportunity is 
now afforded of studying the yfework of incontestably the greatest 
of the’few essentially intellectual painters to whom England has 
given birth. 

It must be recognised at the outset that if Mi' Watts’s 
be understood—I do # not say. in the first instance, accepted—bis 
particular standpoint, both artistic and philosophic, must be made 
clear. No true estimate crfln otherwise be formed of the manifestation 
of his art, whether as regards direction of aim or achievement of. 
purpose. That point of view has hardly changed from the beginning 
wheip more than sixty years ago, the young self-taught student 
picked uj) an aftistie education\>f a sort in Helmes’s studio and derived 
his first*inspiration from the contemplation of the Elgin Marbles. 
His principles, at least within the past forty years, have never 
swerved—principles’that include the restoration of Art to her true 
and noblest function, and The personal self-sacrifice of every worker 
in the commonwealth for*the commoto good. While denying to mere 
’ technical dexterity \he supremacy over intellectual qualities which it 
has usurped, Mr. Watts has.held—and spent his life in demonstrating 
—that it is »in the power of paint to stir in naan something ihore 
sublime tfia* is possible to a simple, sensuous appreciation of tones 
and ' values,’ colour and line; and while himself seeking these things 
in the highest perfection possible to him, and so Requiring the 
grammar of art, he has sought to express in painter-language the 
thoughts and emotions that occupy his mind. It is, no doubt, this 
preacher-sense, that often seems to declare itself with the fervency and 
intellectual force of a Hebrew prophet’s, that has overcome his natural 
modesty and repugnance for public notice, and has permitted the 
Vox.. XLI— No. 239 1 61 M 
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public exhibition of Ids collected works, among which a few are still 
iuAcourse of cpnipletiou. ' v : .-. v ; .': ' . 4 ^ .. 

• * I/art, mcs enfants,’ Paul Verlaine exclaimed in an oracular 
moment to his disciples, ‘ c’est Stye absolumeut soi-meme.’ The 
epigram is incomplete; but so fer as it goes it may be applied to 
the art of Mr. Watts. Whether noble or ignoble, we usually take 
a long while to find ourselves out sufficiently to become, even should 
we dare, ‘ absolutely ourselves.’ But Mr. Watts succeeded early, and 
has been so much 5 .himself' that all schools and movements, from 
Pre-Raphaelitism to Impressionism, he has seen come and go, and 
has remained untouched by any one of them—still less concerned 
by any passing fashion, though greatly.moved by waves of genuine 
feeling passing over the nation. * A glance around the collection 
of his works reveals the fact that no' painter of our time has been 
more faithful to,the tenets of lii» artistic creed throughout a long 
Career, or adhered more undeviatingly to the path he laid down 
for himself. It is true that in method of painting we must ascribe 
to Mr. Watts two main periods: the first, when he displayed in his 
art the highest technical accomplishment, and, while already devot¬ 
ing liimself tq subjects having philosophic intent, sought to produce 
the effect of illusion : ! the second, when he chose to cast aside 
the vanity of manipulation fpr itself alone, ami proclaimed the 
thesght as the nobler part of the picture. But since those earlier 
years there has been no change of direction in respect to technique : 
nor has the ethical bearing of his art been less stead firstly kept in 
view than his long-cherished intension to devote himself and the 
bruits* of his labour unselfishly to the service of his fellow-men. These 
considerations cannot, of course, blind us to faults or s'tifle criticism, 
for all the sense of noble patriotism they convey; but they exact, 
nevertheless, a more respectful attention for the purely .spiritual 
claims of his work than the young bloods whose cry *is * Art for 
Art ’ are usually willing to allow-. • . 

Aspiration and intention —these claim the first consideration of 
the Master. If the thought to he worked out in a picture be hut 
elevated aud ennobling, the subject, and even fire work itself, are 
regarded as of relatively little importance; they are his signposts to 
the thought to be expressed. Then, and only tlien, is his concern 
awakened to composition of line and rhythmic berfuty (both in the 
order named, and developed to the highest point of tjie painter's power 
or purpose); then to nobility and character of form, with due 
reference to*uftistic principles—for it is fitting that the signposts he 
fashioned as perfect as possible. Finally, colour, harmony, and dignity 
are imported, that the work may result in a monumental whole. But 
the picture resulting is not necessarilyallegorical; it is, more accu¬ 
rately speaking, suggestive. # 

His aim, therefore, and as a consequence his pictures, are of 
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necessity somewhat vague and visionary, so that absolute complete¬ 
ness is difficult; almost, indeed, a contradiction. The artist is held 
not less by bis imagination than by a strong feeling of what 
humanity, awakened to a true, sense of its dignity, might be, and 
what it most certainly is not —dragged down as it is by ignoble 
thoughts and unworthy aspirations. ‘ Divinity in man,’ Mr. Watts 
once exclaimed while asserting this poipt, ‘is like a lamp in a casque; 
you may let the light shine forth, or you may stifle it, as men 
generally do, by ghutting the vizor down ; ,bu£ it is ahmrya there' 

Years ago Mr^Kuskin declared that Mr. Watts was the one painter 
of thought and history in England. But the artist in a measure 
repudiates the implied compliment. He makes no claim to be a 
painter of history. For history-painting is nobmuclynore than elabo¬ 
rate genre, resulting in what arb practically ‘ costume-pieces ’ that leaVe 
us cold, if not indifferent. He is never, therefore, historical in the 
accepted sense. Literary he may be; but even then not simply narra- V 
tive; and he always maintains the artistic and poetic sense. Yet, 
whatevej his deserts, Mr. Watts seems to care little for consideration 
as an artist at all*—nor as a preacher either, nor as a teacher, lie is 
rather, a thixfky who would have all men think for themselves ; a man 
of noble dreams wbo would have those dreams reality; a seer to whom 
Nature has been but partially kin<b in bestowing on him the gift of 
elevated conception which he would ratfier put into words with 
than with the brush translate them into form . To that cause perhaps 
we must attribute his passionate desire to ^aise painting, intellectually, 
to the side of poetry— uf pietpra, poesis —and, at the same time, to 
combat the idea,that ‘ Art for Art ’ i^ the only principle, or effen the 
best. ‘ I dO not deny,’ he wrote to me many years ago on this very 
subject, ‘ that beautiful technique is sufficient to constitute an 
extremely valuable aehieverfient; but it can never alone place a work 
of ait’ on* the level of the highest effort in poetry; and by this it. 

’ should stand. 'That any wonk of mine can do this I do not for a • 
moment claim; no one knows better than I do how defective all my 
efforts are. But 1 cannot give up the hope that a direction is 
.indicated nqjt unVortliy, and that*a vein of poetical and intellectual 
suggestion is laid bare which may be worked with more effect by 
some who will come after.’ 

TIiq earefjxl study of Mr. Watts’s art, other than landscape, will 
reveal thb fact that it comprises thtee sections of well-marked 
distinction. The first is the Kealistie, in which, as in the portraits, 
absolute truth of resemblance is .a chief eonsideratibiw The second 
is the Typical,, in which, as in ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’ 4 Eve,’ and 
4 Mammon,’ the figures represent types of humanity, pure and simple. 
The third section is the Symbolical, in which Hie figures are abstrac¬ 
tions, Of this section 4 The Court of Death,’ ‘ Dedicated to all the 
Churches,’ and 4 Time, Death, and Judgment ’ are examples. In 
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addition to these are the exercises in colour and in atmospheric effects, 
in which the artist has proved a superiority almost lost sight of in 
the interest of his portraiture and subject-work. But 4 Uldm,’ and 
■‘ The Three Goddesses,’ with 4 Off, Corsica,’ and that golden glory 
representing the sun bursting' through the rain-laden atmosphere 
. after the Flood, ave in themselves achievements-of a remarkable kind 
and of unusual value; for few now aim at that beauty of prismatic 
colour to which Mr. W atts devotes so much time and happy effort, 
as Turner in some sort strove before him. 

No section of his art, it seems to me, illustrates more completely 
his strength and his limitations than that of portraiture. It should 
be understood that, despite the place accorded to him in the public 
estimation, Mr. Watfs is but incidentally a portrait-painter, never 
having regarded the practice of portraiture otherwise than as a means 
•of study or of supplying him with the wherewithal of doing work of 
another class less acceptable as a rule to the ordinary collector, and 
therefore wholly unreinunerative* Indeed, under other circumstances 
it is likely that Mr. Watts would never have been known as a profes¬ 
sional portrait-painter at all. As it was, however, he was for many 
yCafs the leading English portraitist of his day but quitted a 
lucrative practice as soon as he was placed so far beyond anxieties for 
the future as prudence demanded. 

... It is universally allowed that in portrait-painting, realism is the 
dominant note; so that, as Mr. Watts is beyond all else an idealist, it 
might have been supposed'that his greatest quality might have pre¬ 
sented itself as an insuperable defect. . The fact is, however, that the 
word 1 * realism ’ is a term a good deal misused and misapplied. It has 
been usurped by the modem French sehool and appropriated generally 
by an aspect of art so different from that not only r ,of Mr. Watts*but 
equally of the whole healthy tendency of the English school,* that for 
distinction’s sake the quality of his portraiture may best be expressed 
by the paradoxical term of 4 ideal realism,’ and so cast into danger of 
being confounded with 4 idealism ’ pure ai\d simple. The realism of 
Holl and Millais may have little in common—at least in later years — 
•with that of Mr. Watts, yet neither painter had adyruret more sincere 
than he. That the first-named was not enough appreciated I have 
heard Mr. Watts more than once assert, while of Millais he believed 
that,‘though he lacked imagination, he was approached 1 by# none for 
brilliant, vital perceptions,•n'or, except by Velazquez*was ever rivalled 
by any man who ever lived in the success with which he obtained 
the aspect of-lhe individual. - . 

But, after all, this* excellence, however supreme* in itself, does 
mot reach the consummate point of what'is possible to the portrait- 
painter, if the artist stops short at externals. If he gives us a 
slavish copy, however perfect*, of the model’s features, unqualified 
and uncompromising though the trifth may be, he gives us but sur- 
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face truth alone. The li£ht$ and shadows that played upon the face 
in the searching studio-light, the wrinkle on the forehead and the 
wart upon the cheek, would not suffice to satisfy the more thoughtful 
quality of Mr. Watts's mind. While, according to facial resemblance, 
ail it is in his power to render, be asms chiefly at realising his sitters’ 
habit of thought, disposition, and character, theijf very walk of life, 
as these might reveal themselves upon their, face as they sit by their 
■own fireside. Here, then, are the elements, of the strength and 
weakness of the artist's work, fully displayed in*the wonderful series 
of great men and fair .women that many consider as his capital life’s 
•work. It is obvious that the moat common aspect of a man’s face, 
the bare features undisturtfcd and unlit by any expression, is the 
most likely to be recognisable; for the most characteristic intellectual 
•expression need not by any means be the commonest,*nor that by 
which the sitter is*best known to his friends. It is Mr. Watts’s prac¬ 
tice thoroughly to study his, subject before paihting him, not only 
by simple observation, but also by conversation on the,matters 
that touch him most, so bringing his worthier self to the surface. 
Partly for this reason do • we find on all the countenances in these 
impressive pokjait-pictures the loftiest expressions of which they are 
•capable, even though in some cases the more qbvjpus resemblance of 
the features has been somewhat neglectetj. Partly, I said ; for another, 
an intruding, consideration is to be taken into account—perhaffcnn- 
euspected by, the artist himself. This is his own personality. He has 
always shrunk from the pitfall of mannerism and *froin every trick of 
method, drawing, or tecltfiiquft, in treatment or in touch, that comes, 
almost natural to a painter: indeed, an examination of the portraits 
will show that in no two portraits are the noses, for example, painted in 
■the'same manner,•nor is the drawing of the nostrils precisely similar. 
Hut noynore than the great imaginative painters of old—all of whom 
produced portraits, and, moreover, sometimes found in them the initial 
ideas of their greatest works—has Mr. Watts been able to suppress his 
•own intellect, seek as lie would to suppress his individuality. We find as 
.a result this curious circumstance : that while he invariably ennobles 
• -every, head hg torches and lifts his sitter to his own intellectual level, 
he has fallen short only in the portraits of certain of the greatest of 
them, with whom he has* not^been, apparently, in entire sympathy. 
It is hardly* fair to cite the likeness of Carlyle, for that was but a two 
hours’study, and* it has always been the painter’s habit not to spare 
himself in the number of sittings he demands. 

His work in portraiture, therefore, shows a s&ftigly marked 
individuality of an impersonal kind. It has become sculpturesque and 
monumental in character* arid rich in beauty, although the painter 
never, for all his vogue,-has stooped to use that most popular of all 
gwrtraifc-painters’ colour mediums—flattery. It is, nioreover, so elevated 
and so imaginative that in his case portraiture is raised far beyond the 
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reach of Juvenal’s sarcastic shaft. Mr. Buskin has recorded his belief 
that ‘Watts’s pox-traits are not realistic enough to last;’ but Ford 
Madox Brown,wh6 himself preferred spiritual to more concrete quali¬ 
ties in portrait-painting, classed thepn above Mill&is’s by reason of their 
high level of style and dignity, .to which the latter attained not more 
than once or twice. • 

Although symbolism is f Mr. Watts’s most obvious characteristic, 
it is the characteristic not of the painter but of the thinker. That 
he has been able, to practise it successfully in, his art is perhaps 
the most remarkable of his achievements. When M. de la Sizeranne, 
disbelieving the possibility of the existence of symbolism not an 
actual survival, such as we may still find in Germany, declared 
that he had rqounted the staircase of the South Kensington Museum 
with one set of opinions^ and had descended it with quite another, he 
probably paid the artist a higher compliment than he had any notion 
of. If Mr. Watts “were told (as, in fact, he often has been told) that 
his work is literary, symbolic, and not to be judged as ‘art ’ at all, he 
would assuredly accept *the judgment as welcome praise. The 
painter’s craft, pure and simple, is to him .the craft of the j>ainter and 
nothing morp, and its skill, something to employ t$ {food, and not to 
little, purpose. Appreciating to the full the transcendent power of 
the old Dutch school in imitative painting, with their miracles of 
•oefeur, luminosity, and shadow, a man of his* stamp of mind must 
naturally deplore that painters who had so completely mastered the 
grammar and language of their art, failed to use their knowledge to 
express thoughts, so far as they may be defined as sucb, other than 
intellectually childish or unfeignedly vulgar, by which they produced, 
so far as significance is concerned, nothing more than tfre results of ob¬ 
servation. Francia and Mabuse we may always admire as magicifens of 
the brush, but will they ever take their place beside Michael Angelo ? 

4 1 would not like to be left in a room alone with the “ Closes,” ’ said 
Thackeray of the sculptor’s masterpiece: 4 th<j greatest figure that 
ever was carved.’ The spirit of Thackeray’s tribute to the triumph 
of the influence of imagination over execution^ in this instance 
incense also on the altar of Mr. Watts’s art. # Aft#r all, apks the* 
painter, why should a picture address itself only to the eye ? Why 
should it stop at the retina and qpt ]5ass on in its appeal to that 
intellect which governs and includes all the senses ‘i Artistic justifi¬ 
cation surely lies in the argument that philosophical painting is 
higher than other forms, by reason of the wider field open for th© 
realisation iff*poetical imagination and expression, in comparison with 
matter-of-fact transcriptions of scenes from life. The idea that the 
sole object of Art is to please the eye iS, he holds, an insult to the 
sister of Poetry, suggesting as it does a*mission of unworthy triviality ; 
and an affront to the intellect of man, by. supposing that it can be 
satisfied with extracting so meagre a yield of gold from so inimitably 
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rich a mine. If our emotions can be stirred by the spectacle of Art 
‘ with a purpose,’ are we still to consider tlrnt Art’s mission is no 
higher than to tickle the eye with colour, to charm it with dexterity, 
or—not to do violence to the tenets of the Newest Criticism—to 
please with skilful rendering of atmosphere, truthful juxtaposition of 
tone, distinction of * composition,’ or graceful sweeps of line ? If we 
may have these, why not something more ? ‘ The opinion that Art 

can Save nothing to do with, religious cult,’* wrote Mr. Watts to me 
in 1888, 1 if widely shared by artists and loyers of art, would make any 
approach to the greatness of former production impossible. The 
claim of Art to au original place with Poetry must be upheld, at 
least by some, and I hope thjjt a baud of artists will always be found 
to fight for this with pencil or with pen. As fa*’ as mv strength will 
permit, I will be a standard-beaver f • 

It may fairly bq doubted whether symbolism is possible in these 
days of material thought, when religion, the true origin of all the 
highest art, is on the w ane. It it be true, as Mr. Buskin argues, that 
symbolism is not invented, but only adopted, there is still invention 
demanded for the adoption ; ahd as invention is not so rare a tiling 
as poetic imagination, it follows that there may still be hopes for* the 
true symbolism, which is not the insipid allegory masquerading as 
‘ decorative art ’ that we often see. But a symbolic work must be 
neither anecdotal nor.indecisive in its appeal. It lnust ineanu’te.jSP 
to say, the idea it represents; it must force that idea on the be¬ 
holder, and dWaken in him a responsive emotion akiir to that which 
filled the painter when h£ conceived it. The picture of a w’oman 
with the material attributes of Justiqp in her hand and aroutfli her 
eyes is only emblematic, until the spectator is filled with a sense of 
the .intellectual attributes of .Justice—honesty, firmness, majesty of 
the Law,; and not.till then dl>os the emblematic or •' significant ’ work 
become*acttially ‘ symbolic.’ Judged by this standard, Mr. Watts’s 
4 Justice ’ is, to the modem mind, as much superior as an intellectual « 
work to Giotto’s, as his con ception of the grandeur of Death surpasses 
Holbein’s or Diirer's. * 

It is one of thfi greatest merits bf these great pictures that they 
are almost elemental in their simplicity, and that in whatever quarter 
they may be exhibited they attract alike the cultivated and the un- 
edueated^; indeed, during the whole period of tlieir exhibitfon at 
Birmingham the.great gallery, it was reftorted, was 4 always crowded, 
often impassable.’ It is not only that there is a strong feeling among 
the populace for the ideal, the elevated, and the allegorical; it is also 
that Mr. Watts s art contains in itself so many sympathetic elements. 
It is Greek in its philosophic spirit and in its display of material 
beauty, and Christian in its «lear appeal to man’s righteousness and 
love. 1 Greek Art, said George Henry Lewes, 4 is a lute, not an organ.’ 
Mr. Watts’s art includes the strains of both, andthe painters dominant 
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ambition—that if his more serious works were viewed during the 
execution of Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight Sofoataj’ or during the reading 
of the Book of Job or * Paradise Lost,’ they might be felt in harmony 
and keeping—is in the case of most persons likely to be realised. 
Moreover, his art, not wholly ufilike Kaulbaek’s, though more- 
mysterious and far more elevated in conception, has a touch of German 
mysticism. It has not a little of the romance and fancy of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, with added solemnity, both of purpose and feeling.* It 
comes into tangential* touch with Rossetti in artistic sentiment and 
poetry, but it is altogether free from sensuousness. Blake is perhaps 
nearest to him in imagination, but furthest from him in ordered 
thought and power of execution. In Mr. Watts.the public find the- 
artist, poet, moralist, $nd preacher in one, and therein lies the secret 
of his popularity. „ 

Leaving untouched for the moment the debatable ground of the- 
place of allegory in art, we must admit. 1 think, that Mr. Watts 
is the greatest symbolist who in this country has ever used paint to- 
express his ideas. If comparison he made with all who have attempted 
it, from .Reynolds to Leighton, no dot.lit of his supremacy can be 
entertained. They touched their subjects ; he touches l»is spectators. 
For he seeks n*ot only abstract beauty, but beauty of idea and spiritual 
truths—essentially “the beauty of morality and ot thought; not as a 
preacher merely—for he doe.* not seek to he didactic—but as a poet. 
Examine, for example, the smaller picture of ‘ The Rider on the White- 
Horse ’ (for Ids first sketches are often superior in'inspiration and 
spontaneity to the large works elaborated from them), and compare his 
realisation with the text in * Revelations.’ "His horseman is indeed 
riding forth ■ conquering and to conquer;' but not as other painters 
have represented him—with jaw set and fierce and lowering brow. Mr. 
Watts’s • Rider.’ full of power and majesty, has the. self-reliance, the 
benevolent repose of a conscious divinity—a figure that none but an 
epic poet could have conceived. Lyrics he has given, too, in symbols 
conceived in a lighter vein—playful subjects thrown lightly off ‘ as 
the musician runs his .fingers over the kbys.’ The artist’s motto, 
‘ Remember the Daisies,’ in itself*touches a keynote in his love for 
symbol; and the feeling revealed for thfe beauty°of lowliness* and 
sympathy with down-trodden humility, are .pictured? in the phrase. 

His great symbolical canvases, then—his ‘ Court of Death,’ 
‘Love and Death.’ ‘Loveaud Life,’ ‘Hope.’ ‘ Thp * Messenger of 
Death,’ ‘ Mammon,’ ‘ Vindictive Anger,’ ‘ The Minotaur,’ the synthetic 
series of ‘ Eve.j jmd the rest, as well as his great sculptures, * Hugh 
Lupus ’ and * Physical Energy ’—are intended to present a series of 
reflections of an ethical character, a pictorial Book of Ecclesiastes, or 
Omar Khayyam with a liberal admixture of spirituality. They are 
inspired by a sense of the loss in Art, at any rate in England, of the 
seriousness which we feel to dominate the great -art of Greece and 
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of mediaeval Italy: hardly, less by the absence of any echo of the 
best and noblest side of our English national life. The Parthenon, 
with its great statue of Pallas and the Panathenaic Frieze, embodied 
the national char&cter, spiritual and physical, of Greece generally, 
and of Athens in particular; and equally did the mediaeval art of 
Italy interpret 4he national life of the age. With the exception of 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Old Crome, fa*v of our artists have reflected 
by seriousness of style the'true qualities of ,the English character. 
Whatever reservations we may make in respect to Mr. Watts’s view 
of the functions of art, we cannot withhold from him the acknow¬ 
ledgment due to his patriotic achievement, nor allow to pass without 
a word the willing sacrifice* worthy of San Giovanni da l'iesole him¬ 
self, of a great fortune and public honours? which the endeavour 
entailed. Just as his art has*been worked out simply, quietly, and 
thoroughly, so hfs influence should be deep and lasting. 

As a painter of reverent, emotion Mr. Watts is a Fra Angelico 
without the profession of religious faith, repudiating the narrower 
construction of Prudhomme’s contention that ‘ Art is a Priesthood.’ 
It is to be observed—a remarkable circumstance in a painter who has 
devoted a lifetime to ethieal and religious thought—that He’ has 
never dealt with dogma or doctrine. So unsefcpirian is he that he 
has always avoided in his works even the ordinary theological emblems 
and symbols ; indeed, not so much as a cross is to be seen of 

his pictures. He ‘paints Righteousness, but not Religion: arid 
personifies Sin, but never as the Devil ;*tior liasHie ever giyen us an 
'Enemy sowing Tares,• such as we have had from Millais, from 
Overbeck, and even Fclioien Hops. • ", 

i You must not speak of iny “ theology,” ’ lie said once, when I 
let fall the word*; * it should rather he called religious philosophy. 

For I xlo not admit that Reason can be banished at the behest of 

• • 

belief. 1 might illustrate my meaning by holding up my hand when 
such a contention is advanced, and tick off on ray fingers “Faith,” • 
“Veneration,” and so oife; but those fingers cannot effectively grip or 
grasp till the thumly Reason, completes the whole.’ It is wholly 
. absjurd to smggeyt that lit* is a * mystic,’ as he is sometimes reproached. 
He doubtless believes that there is something mysterious—the spirit 
of a great Creator— in all living things : and most of all in man as the 
greatest iu creation, dowered with the greatest brain pow*er and 
intellect.* ‘ lt*may shock you/ he said on another occasion, ‘ but I feel 
that one creed is as good as another, and that Nature —Divinity— 
Humanity are to me almost convertible terms.’ 

From this philosophic love of humanity springs the fervid, almost 
passionate, earnestness'with which he seeks to combat the Greek 
idea of Death—of Death* the Destroyer; of the grim and grisly 
spectre of Dtirer’s ‘ Dance.’ His obvious aim has been to impress 
us with a theme to which he returns again and again in his more 
Vol. XLI— No. 239 |" \ 
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lofty compositions;: giving us, not Death, itself, but rather the Angel 
of Death ; inevitable, inexorable, irresistible, but stripped of the 
dread and horrors with which painters have loved to invest it, 
like Prempeh in his ‘Sacred Grove*,’ The conventional skull and 
cross-bones view, which, I suppose, attained its fullest development in 
the weird, infernal masque designed by Piero di >Cosimo for the 
Florence Carnival, and which, with its decked-out terrors, and* its 
‘ screaming horror’s, funeral cry,’ is made more awful than death 
itself, Mr. Watts from the first set himself to supersede by a more 
reasonable and philosophic belief. lie ranged himself by the side of 
the elder Drelincourt and of Michael Angelo. ‘ If life be a pleasure,’ 
said Buonarotti, ‘ so death should also be, for it is given to us by 
the same Master.’ Jtist so Mr. Watts, almost alone in his day, has 
given us, in'a dozen canvases, Death the Consoler—the messenger 
from whom, it is - true, there is no escape, yet who is neither un¬ 
gracious nor unkind—now as a beautiful maid, as in ‘Time, Death, 
and Judgment,’ now as a gentle nurse, as in ‘Death crowning 
Innocence,’ or, again, ns a dignified Presence, as in ‘ Love and Death.’ 
The first-mentioned picture may, 1 think, profitably be compared 
with TIolbein’s. woodcut known as 4 Knight, Death, end the Devil,' 
the composition of vfhich it greatly resembles, when the enormous 
spiritual superiority of the English master’s conception will at once 
ba*a»pjsarent. ‘ Death crowning Innocence ’ with a golden anreole of 
purity has solaced many a bereaved and afflicted mother 1 ; and this 
fact I know—although some* may laugh—has been a reward far more 
precious to the painter than any praise that men could heap on its 
beauty of line, its merits of technique, or its dexterity of handling. 
The general respect for this dexterity finds little resjjonse in Mr. 
Watts’s artistic philosophy. That he could be as dexterous as any, Ve 
may ascertain from the study of his early*pictures. But he h^s long 
since cast it aside, and forsworn it as a vanity: despised it, as all 
vanity should be despised, when it *is "intended as. mere display, as 
most dexterity must now-a-days be allowed to be. Merely dexterous 
painting—as most modern ‘ impressionistic painting is —offends 
against Nature and her laws, for Nature is ppt dexterous, but produces 
slowly, by gradual evolution. What comes in a flash, goes in a flash, 
and, as a rule, is flashy in its essence. *Dexterity, a according to 
Mr. Watts, is a very fine, thing in the hand of an artist, but if not 
backed up by a poetic imagination, or by a sense of—knd striving for 
— nobility, it makes a mere painter of the man who has it: a crafts¬ 
man, and nothing more. The fine colourist can no more secure the 
greatest triumphs . by swift painting than the great miniaturist 
reached perfection by cold calculation. If is, indeed, more than 
doubtful whether obviously dexterous work, however good, can give 
lasting pleasure; it will astonish and please for a time, but it will 
never be loved. To be successful, the appearance of ease must not be 
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apparent or obtrusive j and not apparent it is of no consequence if 
the excellent result is due to bravura manipulation dr to heart¬ 
breaking pains. But pains are likelier to produce a line picture than 
dash, in the representation of the fulness and loveliness of Nature. 
The matter lies deeper than th| ‘reverence’ for which Mr. Ruskin 
pleads ; it lies in the strength and weakness of the human character 
itself. Manifestationsfrof artistic power must above all be sincere, 
and sincerity and love of superficial effect are hardly compatible with 
one another. This distrust of mere dexterity, with its final abandon¬ 
ment by Mr. Watts,.finds its counterpart in the case of the great 
French original engraver, Monsieur A. Lepere. In the beginning his 
work was intensely inodenf and ‘ clever,’ for to him modernity and 
cleverness seemed the all-in-all of art. Yet in spite of the success he 
achieved—so far as public recognition and applause constitute success 
—his sincerity.at? well as his mental development gradually modified 
his view's, until he finally cajne to regard them with suspicion and 
with scorn. He accordingly simplified his handling of wood engraving 
and etching as Mr. Watts simplified his painting, and habitually 
refers to vwtuosiU as ‘ despicable; Some critics, especially foreign 
’critics, condemn Mr. Watts for the lack of the very quality he has 
purposely forsworn, and foolishly dismiss his technique as that of a 
£ barbate .’ So did they dismiss one of the greatest of their own 
painters, whose chief excellence Thackeray had the wit to apptvcVite. 

* M. Delacrpix,’ said he, ‘has produced a number of rude, barbarous 
pictures ; but there is the stamp of genius on all- of them, the great, 
poetical intention, which is worth all your execution : ’ words, some 
of them, which might have been written of Mr. Watts himseli. 

It is in W treatment of the nude that Mr. Watts rises to the 
fullest expression of his art as a painter. With him the nude does 
not represent simply the unclothed : in the first instance, during what 
f would call his Second Manner, not even actual flesh. The primary 
intention is the rendering of ‘-tyy»es of humanity,’ the employment of . 
the human body to personify an idea—a purpose which would, of 
course, be utterly defeated by the particularising use of draped 
.figures. By elijninatingjiom it‘all the elements of reality, and by 
infusing into it # that sense of ‘style’which pervades all Jp work, 
even the. least^successful* the painter brings his representation of the 
nude nearer tp the flesh of Titian than any English painter,*except 
Etty at his besff, who ever lived. At the'same time, it has even less of 
the quality of looking-glass reflection of the figure thau we find in 
the great Venetian ; for, while it affords an opportuh&y for the most 
subtle handling of colour in all the range, of Art. it is purposely 
employed by Mr. Wattfl only as the most expressive of all symbols, 

‘ clothed in the garment 6f perfect purity.’ M. Chesneau was pro¬ 
bably right when he declared the artist who produced ‘ The Three 
Goddesses and ‘ Orpheus aucl Eurydice ’ to be the only Englishman 
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who combined an appreciation of the nqjle in art with the ability to 
■ portray it. More than the texture and the infinite variety of colour 
of flesh is attempted—qualities which are subservient in the estima¬ 
tion of a painter whose ambition it, has been tcf look primarily, as 
Phidias did, for the form and digamy of the human structure, with 
its monumental character, its power, and its fascinating play of 
muscle. The small, half-length ‘ Ariadne,’ *Madox Brown—by no 
means an over-indulgent critic—declared to be * as fine as a fine 
Etty; ’ but other works .better display that grandeur of form and 
composition which Lord Leighton so warmly admired as the quality 
rarest of all gifts among English painters. 

Into the technique of Mr. Watts’s painting it is not needful here 
to enter, either to criticise or describe. But in explanation, not 
in excuse, *of the artist’s oecasioifhl departure from academic 
proportions (which many decry as *one of the seven ^cardinal sins in 
Art), it may he said that, while correct anatomy and excellence of 
figure-drawing are no mo xg> despised by him than by any other 
master, accuracy, as such, occupying his attention in a rrtinqr degree 
than the main lines of his composition, must yield (if it clash) to the 
domihating significance of the work. Even here he £plfows Michael* 
Angelo, who, when he drew figures from nine to even twelve heads high 
with the sole object of securing certain beauty and grace not to be 
focacHn the natural body, retorted to his eritics*that a work should 
be measured with the eye, and not with the hand ; 1 for the eye, and 
not the Ijand, is the judge Si a work of art.’ 

There are qualities in Mr. Watts’s pictures to be looked for other 
than jtlie purity and range of colour—the variety of texture which is 
needed to support the movement of light and atmosphere?in a picture 
—the broken surface, which other artists so carefully avoid—the 
outline which is never insisted on, and is" only lost to be found^ again 
—and, above all, that mystery which, as a quality in painting, is the 
one vital superiority which modern* art can boast m over that of the 
great masters of old. There may be little display of humour in the' 
work, though plenty of playful fancy. To he a wit, a man must 
have a quick head and a sluggish heart. In £hat sense JVIr. Watts i§ 
no wit v<f His art is the picture of his life: a life in which indepen¬ 
dence of character and elevated thought tlusow into relief the highest 
philanthropy and patriotism of the perfect citizen-—% life which is 
sustained in its sad outlook ftpon the grim and threatening future by 
a simple faith in his fellow-man—like the star shining in his picture 
of * Ararat,’ or*the lyre-string answering to tjie maiden’s touch in his 
masterpiece of ‘ Hope.’ 

• M. H. Spielmann. 

The Editor of The Nineteenth Pentukv cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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There is no more unt hankful task for ^ naval officer than to appear 
to lie always finding fault with Authority. More especially is this the 
case when Authority has done, and is doing, a good deal. 

Though the necessity of pointing out glariftg and dsyigerous 
defects is an unthankful task at all times, it is none the less^ 
necessary even when so much has been done by both the present 
Government and its predecessors to improve our organisation for war. 
There is a dnnger'that the press and public (who, when governments 
are apafliefic and careless, rouse them to a sense of their duties), 
having been conyineed that much has been done, may think that all 
that is necessary has been takeh ifi hand. This danger is emphasised 
just now by the public criticisms of the most excellent speech delivered 
by the 1 yord President qf the Pr ivy .Council, at the Guildhall, on the 
3rd of December Ja>*t. Theoretically nothing could be more satis¬ 
factory than that.speech, and apparently it would not be too much to 
hope that this .Government, which has already produced the first 
Naval KStiyiatas ever made out on business-like lines, is really going 
to continue in well doing. 

Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to forget the Report of the 
lartington Commission*,’ in 1890, and how much regains undone 
that that Report, recommended ; how little real good that Report 
effected. I look with alarm, also, to the speeches of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the Chancellor of the Exchequer promising a re¬ 
duction of the ship-building vote in 1897-98, and the declaration of 
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the First Lord in the House of Commons on the 9th of March lost, 
that he ‘ did not propose to increase the Reserve beyond the 25,000 
at which it now stood,’ and that ‘ the training received every possible 
attention.’ t • 

Bemembering these things, I do not feel so hopeful that the Lord 
President of the Council’s speech on the 3rd of .December really 
meant business. At the saiqe time, if the Council of Defence were at 
all responsible for the manner in which the last Estimates were pre¬ 
pared, embracing, as they did, so many of the auxiliaries of defence 
which have hitherto been neglected, then the Council of Defence is 
doing good work, and to assist them in that work I will mention a 
few of those matters which seem to have escaped their attention 
although drawn into®prominence by the ‘ Hartington Commission 
of 1888-90.’. 

The Commission referred to ‘ undoubted evils V tliat existed, and 
the proposals made ‘to remedy this unsatisfactory and dangerous 
condition of affairs.’ The Commission also stated that the ‘first 

c 

point which strikes us in the consideration of the organisation of 
these two great departments (Army and'Navy) is, that while in action 
they .must be to a large extent dependent on each other; and while in 
some of the arrangements necessary as a preparation for war they are 
absolutely dependent on the assistance of each other, little or no 
atfrgnipt has ever be£n made to establish settled and regular inter-com¬ 
munication or relations between them, or to secure that the establish¬ 
ments of one service should*l>e determined with any reference to the 
requirements of the other.’ The Report alsJ^said, ‘ It has been stated 
in evidence before us that no combined plan of operations for the 
defence of the Empire in any given contingency ha? ever been 
worked out or decided upon by the two departments. ’ • 

It is six years since this Report was pfinted, but I contend, in spite, 
of the Lord President of the Privy Council’s speech on fhe 3rd of 
December, that the same dangerous and inefficient? state of things 
exists to-day, and this can be conclusively proved. The whole of the 
Report teems with facts so monstrous, and reveals a state of affairs so 
shocking, that in any other country in the world £here # would havq 
been a complete re-organisation of the ? system.’ It can only be 
supposed that so little has resulted from it owing lo the fact that 
‘ much of the evidence was given on the understanding fJuit i{ should 
not be made 'public.'' The did cry of ‘ not in the mtereSts of the 
public service,’ yet every foreign Power has all our deficiencies 
pigeon-holed, ,<od the only people kept in .ignorance are the tax¬ 
payers of this country, who, if they knew how much yet remains to 
be done before the country can consider itself in a position of security, 
would certainly demand that matters were put on an efficient and 
businesslike basis. 

The Lord President of the Privy Council, in the speech I have 
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referred to, told the country tfyit * the maintenance of ottr sea supre¬ 
macy was the basis of Imperial Defence.’ That is absolutely 
accurate, but the supremacy is not assured, and in no way exists, if 
you have grave and dangerous deficiencies in the personnel of the 
fleet; an untrained and useless reserve; ships in commission and 
r eserve of obsolete-type, and armed with old and useless muzzle-load¬ 
ing guns ; or, further, if you have no combination between the army 
and navy, as pointed out in* the ‘ Hartingtop Commission ’ —a 
combination which can only be obtained by. both services drilling' 
together in times of pe^ce, in those operations which they will have 
to perform in time of war, and in which the one is entirely dependent 
on the other for the success or*failure of a campaign. 


• The Personnel • 

I have entered so fully into the Manning Question in various 

speeches tljat it is unnecessary to refer to <t much in this article. 

My statements have never been controverted. No attempt has 

been made to jfroye them wrong, and the only arguments used by* 

the authorities have been : ‘ We have so many more men than we 

had in such and such a year.’ This i$ no reply at all. We do not 

want more ships or more men than in a certain year, but a nifty* 

sufficient for our needs,.and the question is not ‘ how many more men 

we have got tins year than in preceding yeaft,’ but ‘ "Have we epough 

for the ships that we shoul<^*comgussion, either as active service men, 

or as a reserve fit and ready to be draftqd ? ’ We have the First Lqjd 

of the Admirably’s own admission that in March 1896 he was 11,000 

short ef the immher.required according to his calculations, but as he 

also stated at the same time thht he actually had 88,850 available for 
• ** 
active service, whereas the numbers home were only 78,560, he had 

evidently made a mistake of ove» 10,000 men ; a mistake the Esti¬ 
mates were expressly altered.^to avoid in 1892-93. On the clear and 
definite statements of Authority the country was in March 1896 over 
.20,000 < men shprt of the number necessary to man every possible 
sea-going ship. Moreover, Authority seems to disregard all the other 
services for which trained men will be wanted besides manning ships, 
and has ngver publicly laid down what it considers the standard 
should be, either of active service ratings *or of the Reserve. Men 
are joined haphazard and by fits and starts. When the Naval Defence 
Act was passed in 1889, adding 70 ships to the fleer, tffo+personnel 
was reduced by 100 in the vote of that year. * When the Hen (non 
was laid down in 1892 as‘the solitary large vessel for that year, 
3,100 men were joined, and for the last three years, in spite of 
starting with a deficiency in the personnel, Authority, has continued 
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to lay downjnore vessels each year and never added the proportionate 
number of men to man them. 

Nothing could be more unbusinesslike, or more thoroughly bear 
out all that has been said than this question of the personnel ; and 
if the First Lord adheres to his determination 4 not to be influenced 
by critics within or without, but to stick to a steady increase of 5,000 
men a year,’ then our position this year must be dangerous, and one 
which the country should most carefully consider. Under our 
•present system Authority never moves till the press and the public 
push it. Logically, the first question to be dealt with is the personnel. 
The country may build many fleets and squadrons, but they are 
useless for winning actions without the human element in the shape 
of officers an,d men to man them. Thorough training and splendid 
courage are necessary to act coolly under the appalling and unforeseen 
circumstances jvhieh must occur in a modern way of steam shipping. 
These can only be obtained by perfect drill and discipline, and it is 
absolute folly to think you can bundle on board a lot of long-shore¬ 
men, or even first class seamen from the mercantile marine, and that 
they could at once perform the duties Svhich must fall upon a man-of- 
warsman in action. The merchant seaman is no logger three parts 
a man-of-warsman, and a man cannot be trained to work and fight a 
modern breech-loading quick-firing gun within the same time as 
aWhon guns were chiefly 32-pounders or similar smooth bores, worked 
by manual power without machinery. 


• '■ The Reserve v 

e « 

It is absolutely ridiculous to call the present 25,000 R.N.It. men 
a reserve at all. They are excellent material, but they are of no 
use. First, because few of them would be available in war time, 
and secondly because they are untrained and undisciplined. Very 
few of them have ever seen a gun fifed afloat. A large proportion of 
them take their twenty-eight days ’ drill-spread a week at a time over 
the year. Each time they have to start afresh. The 4 twenty-eight 
days ’ is in itself a farce. Deducting Saturdays.,and Sundays they 
only get twenty days a year, and this may be split up as indicated. 
What use are men trained on the 9-pounder fieldpiece of the 
drill ship President fitted with a Morris tube, or the 1 7-pounder 
of the Durham ? In two of the drill ships the*men get no firing 
practice at all. In all but two cases it is on obsolete 7-pounders, 
9-pounders' 32-pounders, and 64-pounders. In the two exceptions 
the men only get gun practice if they happen to be at drill when the 
vessel goes to sea yearly or half-yearly as* the case may be. 

The Naval Estimates Statement for 1892-93 fixed the lowest 
reserve needed in 1894 at 27,000. ^This is 1897, and there are now 
only 25,800. The lowest naval reserve the country ought to have 
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is 70,000 officers and men. These should be trained at the guns 
and on the ships they will have to man in time of war. 


The Ships 

• • 

Not so many months ago a very interesting return was published, 

Known as the Dilke Return,.and in tl?at Return the British Navy 
appears to consist of 301 vessels built, and 89 building. It does not 
include some that arc actually in commission how. Yet on this 
return there have been'scores of attempted comparisons of sea power. 
Anything can be made of ecyn pari sons based on tonnage, numbers, 
&e. Such comparisons are absolutely useless. 

On looking at that Return i^ will be found that ifi the British 
Navy there are intruded vessels (]jut down as fighting ships) which 
it would be criminal to send to sea to fight an actibn. There are 
forty-jive vessels in the British list in that return which are still 
armed with muzzle-loading guns. Not* one single vessel in the 
Return of any other European nation has a muzzle-loading gun on 
board. * • 

§ • • 

The forty-five vessels I refer to are:— 


BiTTLESmisf (Rk) 


Ajax 

Alexandre* 

Sultan* 

Agarnemntfti 

1 tread nought , 

Iron Duke* 

Inflexible 

# Neptune* 

?n vincible* # 

Tememire* 

CP Triuuph* 

Audacious* 

Superb* 

Swift sure* • 

Monarch* 


Hercules* 



A 1! MO U RED CuiT IS Kits (1 >) 


Northampton 

Black Prince 

Agincourt* 

Nelson 

Warrior 

Achilles* 

Shannon 

Northumberland* 

• 

Minotaur 


4> PROTECTED QttC USERS (7) 


1 Soadiccti 

•Active 

Constance 

Raleigh 

Yolage 

Carysfort 


Inconstant 


Special Vessels ^1) 
Ileelu 

Coast Defence (12) * 


Orion 

i * Hecate 

| 

j Penelope 

Belleislo 

1 Cyclops 

Prince Albert 

Hydra 

! Glatton 

Wivern 

Gorgon 

j Hotspur 

1 Scorpion 
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Not one of these forty-five vessels, as at present armed, is of the 
slightest use as a * fighting ship.’ 

The seventeen marked * are the only ones worth re-arming and 
keeping as fighting vessels. Of the remaining twenty-eight I submit 
that the majority should be sold, broken up, or blown up, but in no 
case repaired for commission, unless as tenders, stpre-ships, &c., and 
modem ships should be at pnce laid down to take their place. The 
seventeen ships marked * could be.re-armed at a cost of about 
1,1()0,000£. This vlould slightly increase the weight in three or four 
of the ships, but would lighten the others. No alteration of the 
structure is needed, as the same ports, turrets, and implacements 
could be used, and although alterations would be necessary to the 
magazines, the cost of these alterations is included in that sum. 
The TSme^aire is mentioned in the press as to be re-armed. All these 
seventeen vessels marked * are well worth re-arming. As for such 
ships as the Ajax, Agamemnon, Inflexible, Wivern, Scorpion, and 
Prince Albert, the Ministry who sent' a crew to sea in such ships to 
fight an action would certainly be severely dealt with. f Even the 
seventeen ships named are useless fmless re-armed. Three small 
modern cruisers could sink all of tjiem if they met them in blue 
water, because the modem cruisers would have both the speed and 
the range, and the&e seventeen vessels could neither catch the cruisers 
nor hit them. They are Veil-armoured vessels, and though they 
could never be made speedy vesspls, many navftl officers would prefer 
fighting in them v if armed with modem guns, to fighting in the light- 
ended 'ships of the Admiral class. If‘armed with modern guns 
they would be able to hit the enemy whenever the enemy could hit 
them, and their armour could burst the enemy’s shell Oti the outside 
of the ship instead of its bursting inside, as wouk^be the case in the 
light-ended ships. Thus, at a cost equal to only that of .one new 
battleship and one cruiser, a fleet of seventeen useful v&sels might 
be added to our fighting strength, , 

Altogether there are fifty of the British vessels which have breech- 
loading guns of 30 calibre which are not quick-firing, whereas in the 
same Return it will be found that the French and other navies haye 
nearly all quick-firing guns up to 30 calibre. It was only last year 
that Authority started to re-arm the British armoured cruisers by 
making their 30 calibre guns quick-firing at a cost o*f 438/.,a gun. 

It must not be supposed that only the ships with intfzzle-loading 
guns are worthless. There are others in the British Navy that are 
armed with Jbneech-loading guns and yet are worthless as fighting 
ships. All the ‘C7 class of cruisers, for instance. A list could be 
made out of eighty or ninety of such ships utterly unfit to be kept 
in commission or reserve as ‘ fighting ships.’ In 1886 I submitted 
a resolution in the House of Commons to the effect that sixty-nine 
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vessels then on the active list ‘should be sold, broken up, or blown 
up, but in no case repaired, find that those on foreign stations be 
ordered home as soon as the exigencies of the service would admit 
of it; and that these proposals, while effecting vast economies, would 
allow the expenditure of money how wasted on useless and obsolete 
vessels to be devoted to the building of cruisers, torpedo vessels, 
and torpedo boats for the fleet.’ 

Within less than two yeaj-s of that resolution all but seven of the 
sixty-nine had been dealt with as proposed; bat it should not be for 
irresponsible outsiders to get these things carried out. At present the 
system is that nothing is done unless the press and public force 
Authority ; but Authority is jpaid to do the work, and should not want 
forcing. 0 

If these vessels were removed from the list, economies would be 
effected in several ways. They ta^ke up so many men, and a certain 
amount of money for care and maintenance parties. They require 
money for stores. They always need patching. They take up valuable 
room in the dockyards and at moorings.* All this is for what ? To 
enable fbein to take their part as fighting ships in a sudden emer¬ 
gency. Notune of them could, and therefore the money spent upon 
them is wasted^ and could be better employed. I have been charged 
with saying unjustly that the Admiralty is not run on business-like 
principles. What firm would keef> Obsolete plant and machinery 
on its premises ? What railway would keep George Stephenson’s 
4 Rocket ’ iit reserve to supply the place «f a modern express engine 
should the latter break d«wn ? Yet we are asked to believe* that the 
Admiralty is run on business-like principles. It is prepostewms Kr- 
think we still have, and in our training squadron, ships that*carry 
old 64-pounder muzzle-loaders. 

The ligllt-ended ships of the Admiral class have been referred 
to. These are another source of weakness in our navy, and prove how 
idle comparisons are. All other nations have stuck to the belt of 
armour These Ships of ours are constructed on the most scientific * 
principle to have their ehds destroyed by shot and shell, and then go 
down bottom ujf. • 

In September 1891, eighteen months before the Victoria went 
down bottom upwards upder conditions similar to wliat might obtain 
in war, I wrote officially, pointing out exactly what would jiappen 
and that* 4 if? was impossible to conceive upon what fallacy the 
constructors who built those ships based their extraordinary theory, 
that the perforation of the unarmoured ends of Irtish battleships 
would not affect their buoyancy.’ A year.or two beTore this letter, 
when 1 had a seat in thp House, I brought forward a motion that one 
of the unarmoured ended battle-ships should be thoroughly tried bv 
perforating its ends, and placing it in the same position as it would 
probably occupy in an action. This motion I was asked by a 
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member of tbe Cabinet not to press, tjie argument he used being, 
‘ Suppose your theory is correct, do you think it would be to the 
advantage of England to show other nations that thirteen out of 
twenty-two of her first-class battle-ships are inferior to those of 
France, and that they can be made dangerous from small gun-fire ? * 
The right hon. gentleman quite forgot that it would be still worse 
for other nations to discover this when the thirteen ships in question 
went to the bottom in war time by turning turtle with their crews. 
His argument, however, jvas sound, and the motion was not pressed. 
It is notable that the next battle-ships laid,down had their belts 
considerably increased longitudinally. 

Looking to these facts, which can be*proved or disproved, it does 
appear extraordinary«that the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
have assured the House of Commons that there would be a * sensible 
decrease in the ship-building vote * for 1897-98. There is some hope 
that the First Lord may think fit to somewhat modify his state¬ 
ments in that direction, after the reeent debates in the French 
Chamber on the strength of the French fleet. It certainly gives him 
an admirable opportunity. 5 


Combination between the Services 

^TJiis was a point specially emphasised si* years ago by the 
1 Hartington Commission.’ Let us see how it has been carried out. 
There ought to be yearly combined operations of the Army and Navy 
at all n&val bases, under conditions ^similqr to those which would 
"obtain in war. Yet this rarely, takes place. If done, the value of 
it for instruction and practice would be enormous. Even in the 
ordinary drills there is no combination. . t • 

In April 1891, during one of my'visits to Malta, I obtained 
permission from the Governor to attend with him and view a night 
attack. The object of the operations was to practise the artillerymen 
at repelling a supposed attack on the harbour by the enemies’ 
torpedo boats. To my utter astonishment the boats used for this 
were two mining launches, the sfieed of wliich would, roughly be 
about five knots, while the absence of system was pretty well marked 
by the projectors being under the charge of the Royal Engineers, 
the guns under the Royal Artillery, and the cables jvhich ^worked 
the projectors being under* the Ordnance Department,*so I was 
informed. The absurdity of the situation struck me, as indeed it did 
all the militar^«and naval officers present, as,very great. Here were 
men being practised at firing at two launches going five knots in 
order to teach them how to meet an attack* of torpedo boats going 
from fifteen to twenty-one knots. At the time this occurred the 
majority of the Mediterranean fleet were at Malta with their ‘ hoist 
in ’ torpedo boats on board, besides whidh there were the usual torpedo 
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boats in reserve there. Yet the fleet took no part in the night 
attack, and the torpedo boats were not used. 

Of course 1891 is a long time ago. The ‘ Hartington Commission ’ 
had barely reported a twelvemonth, but to show that things have 
not altered, I may point out that in January 1896 I was at 
Gibraltar and found exactly the same state of things existing there. 
On the 13th of January, 1896, there wa# to have been gun practice 
at two towed targets, but only one boat was available, and that a 
steam launch belonging to Messrs. Haynes., lliis launch is used as 
a tug, and is hired out 4 so it was only allowed at their will. Often the 
men were marched to the batteries, and a message came to say that 
either the tug was employed* or the owner thought it too rough for 
it to go out. This happened while I was there. At # the time there 
were seven first-class torpedo boats, two second-class torpedo boats, 
and H.M.S. Polyphemus and Skipyack in the, harbour. The 
artillerymen never get a chance of practising at anything moving 
faster than five knots an hour. 

Take J he case of the Brennan Torpedo at the Needles—a torpedo 
boat was refused for the trial,"and eventually a tug was used. 

At all rifftaj bases the Army and Navy should go to * general 
quarters ’ once in three months, or once in six months at least. 
Commanders-in-Chief should be encouraged to combine with the 
military authorities in operations in peace which*would have to be 
performed in war, and on t he success of w hich the one service abso¬ 
lutely depends on the other. * 

The expenditure of ny*ncy .would be very little. The ships, guns, 
and men are there. There might be a few accidents, but it fs far 
better to have accidents in time of peace, and give that experience 
w'hifch is almost certain to prevent them in time of war. The acci¬ 
dents in peace will only give*the personnel a useful lesson. The same 
accidents in war may lose the action arid might lose the campaign. 
I am sorry to say that during my«experience, in the majority of the 
cases that have come to pay notice where the Army and Navy have 
not combined, or rather where difficulties have been raised to their 
combining in^certain operations, almost invariably the difficulties have 
been raised on the part of the Navy. This is a mistake. The men 
want more exercise, and «such operations as 1 have described would 
give the, men B lhat healthy and interesting exercise which it'is so 
difficult to* obtain for them now r that toasts and yards have been 
abolished. 

At present the two services, by this want of combination and cohe¬ 
sion, often cause sad waste of money. Naval men ought always (o be on 
Fortifications Committee# at naval bases, for instance, and this would 
prevent such a lamentable disgrace as the building of Fort Zoncor at 
Malta at a large cost. 

The fort was erected in order to prevent an enemy’s ships shelling 
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the naval arsenal at Valetta, which from the position was three miles 
off. The enemy’s guns would have to Ibe given sufficient elevation to 
fire over two hills at an object which was completely obscured by the 
height of the hills. In addition to this the hill in front of the fort 
has a rise superior to the fort itself, which would effectually prevent 
the guns of the fort from hitting the vessel locatedjbelow the hill. 

Referring to guns, it mqst be remembered, although a number of 
the old guns have been dismounted at Gibraltar, and the implacements 
for the new guns 'had had to wait for months^ because the Royal 
Engineers could not get the pivots, the last heard from there in April 
1896 was that this work was at a standstill, ancl they were not to get a 
single gun out there far a year. Since, that these matters have been 
hurried. It has been stated over and over again that things are differ¬ 
ent at the Admiralty now, and that they have a proper plan of defence. 
If this be so it is extraordinary that our most important naval base 
abroad should even now have large sums of money expended on an 
incomplete scheme. 

Although arrangements are being made and carried out for ex¬ 
tending the mole, for docks, and for artillery armament, still nothing 
haa been done with regard to the Mercantile Mole, an* all-important 
feature for making the new harbour thoroughly protected, and with¬ 
out which the mercantile fleet cannot possibly coal in war time. The 
importance of this questiod cannot be overrated, as Gibraltar must 
be the point of departure, w hether, the narrow $ea route through the 
Mediterranean or„the blue water route to the Cape be* used by our 
water-Home commerce. * 

ft would be possible to continue a list of startling and serious 
fact's about our administration and its want of method? so as to fill 
up more than one number of this Review, but it wpuld not be wise to 
reveal too many of our weaknesses at «once. Foreign* Powers know 
them. The British taxpayer is the only person who do£s not. Of 
course their Lordships at Whitehall know all these* facts, but under 
the ‘ system ’ they are not supposed to do anything; and ‘ it is an 
act of patriotism rather than a duty if they tell the First Lord what 
the naval requirements of the country are,’ iftde H?irtin"ton Commis¬ 
sion, page ix, paragraph 27, referring to* a former First Sea Lord’s 
evidence. . * 

AH of these points, however, are questions that? the Council of 
Defence ought to take up* inquire into, and get remedted at once. 
If the Council of Defence does not, or is not competent to deal with 
them, then yen might just as well have the Beadle of the Burlington 
Arcade and his associates to superintend our defences. 

If ever war comes and finds us unprepared, it will bring with it a 
terrible load of responsibility to those who have been trusted and paid 
by the country to see it adequately defended, and while the ‘ system ’ 
is largely responsible for the evils that did and still exist, yet in the 
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past individuals have also been to blame, and the sentiment ‘ It will 
last my time’ has been a common one with those holding high 
positions. 

The Navy League has done most excellent service in informing 
the press and the public, ‘ with whom lies the ultimate issue of all these 
questions.’ I trust it will continue its work as successfully in the 
future as in the past, and this it will undoubtedly do, if it sticks to 
its role of pointing out defects and deficiencies, and does not try to 
dictate how these shortcomings shall be remedied. 

To summarize the points raised in this article is now necessary. 

* Summary 

• 

(1) Imperative necessity of laying down what tlie numbers are 
which Authority considers necessary as a standing number for active 
service, long service ratings. 

(2) A thorough, drastic,' and complete re-organisation of the 
K.N.R., both in numbers and training. . 

(3) Necessity of re-armiflg the seventeen useful old ironclads we 

possess. * « t . . 

(4) Elimination from the list of fighting ships (i.e. in commission 

or reserve) of all those obsolete ships which by "their age, steaming 
power, and armament must be totally lost in an Engagement without 
any adequate recoiqpense. New ships to be laid down to take then- 
place. * * 

(5) Yearly manoeuvres between the combined services at; all naval 

bases of operation. * 

(6) A definite plan of defence, and evidence that it exists by our 
important strategic bases, like Gibraltar, &c.. being put in a proper 
condition to’ make such a plan effective. 


Charles Beresford. 
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THE PLAGUE 


The serious outbreak of plague which has recently taken place at 
Bombay, and w r hich is assuming such alarming dimensions, has again 
called attention to a form of disease which in former times was one 
of the most grievous scourges of the human race. 

The name of ‘ plague/ or £ pestilence/ was given to any sudden, 
mysterious, and fatal epidemic. Man^ such severe visitations are 
historically on record of which the jnature is still more or less 
uncertain. Such are the plagues of Egypt; that which visited the 
Jews in the wilderness ; the plague of JEgina, and that in the 
Grecian camp at the siege * of Troy; the plague in Canaan; the 
plagues which occurred at Rome in 738 ii.c:., 4/51 b.c., 451 B.c., and 
433 B.c.; the plague of Athens in 430 b.c. recorded by Thucydides ; 
and those at Rome in 363 b.c., 295 b.c., anfi^ 175 b.c. 

The first undoubted historical allusion to true plague was made ' 
by Rufus the physician, who is supposed to have lived in the reign of 
Trajan (a.d. 98-117). He states that pestilential glandular swellings 
are mentioned by the contemporaries of •Dionysius, who'lived. at the 
beginning of the third century b.c., or at an earlier date, add adverts 
to the disease as described by DiQScojrides and Poshidonius in the 
second century of the Christian era, and which ’ existed in Libya 
(Egypt) at their time. 

In the sixth century a.d. the plftgue called £he plague of Justinian, 
from its having occurred in his reign (a.d. *565-74), spread over the 
whole Roman Empire. Originating, as supposed, In Egypt in the 
year 542 a.d., it extended in an easterly direction to S^ria, apd in a 
westerly to Constantinople, where a thousand persons cHed daily. 
The disease then overran the whole of Europe, spreading devastation 
wherever it appeared, and receiving the name of ' pestis inguinaria ’ 
or ' glandularia/ which it retained until the seventeenth century. 

Severe pests occurred frequently in the middle ages, some of 
which were undoubtedly examples of true plague. Since, however, 
the description of the disease is in most cases limited to an announce¬ 
ment of the date of its appearance and the number of victims, while 
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such epidemics as those of typhus, small-pox, &c. were looked upon 
as outbreaks of plague, the* true nature of the disease is usually 
uncertain. It is only from the fact that in some cases it was called 
by its specific name that the occurrence of true plague can he at 
times determined. 

In 1347 a.I}, the disastrous pestilence known as ‘Black Death’ 
(probably on account of the dark marl^s present upon the surface of 
the body) appeared in Europe. Supposed to have originated in 
Cathay (China) or Tartary, and to have spread thence into the 
Crimea, it was imported from that place into Constantinople. The 
disease then invaded the whole of Europe; Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, France, England, and the Scandinavian countries were over¬ 
run by it, while in all Europe Hecker believes twenty-live million 
persons, or one-fourth of the lyhole population of our division of the 
globe, to have perished. 

This outbreak of plague is said to have caused the death of almost 
half the population of England, its effects in France being as disastrous 
as those in our country. Its immediate^ effect seems to have been to 
double the wages of labour, or to raise the amount paid even more 
than this* <The rates paid-for work were those of panic, being at a 
height unparalleled in previous or subsequent years. The increase 
was undoubtedly due to a scarcity of hands, specially of competent 
ones, and continued during the next twenty • years. Whilst the 
annual income of p first-class agricultural labourer, combined with 
the money‘earned by his wife and child, Mias estimated to be 21. 7s. 10 d. 
before the plague, it was calculated that after the epidemic it rose to 
as much as 3 1. 15s. •* * 

The plague occurred frequently during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in different parts of Europe. It appeared in London in 
1400,, 1406’, and 1428 A.n.f and though probably endemic in England 
during 'the fifteenth century, is specially mentioned as having 
occurred in this country in, 1^72 a.d., and the succeeding years, 
whilst London was severely attacked in 1499-1500 a.d. 

At the beginning of*the sixteenth century, the plague is said to 
. have been mosif destructive in China, which it almost depopulated. 
It occurred in Londoit in 1537-39, 1547-48, 1563-64, 1592, 
1599 a.d. 

In 1603 i.D. there was a severe epidemic of plague in. Egypt, 
where one million persons are said to have died from the disease, and 
though the plague had now begun to decrease in Europe, the Con¬ 
tinent was visited by many severe epidemics during the seventeenth 
century. London suffered again in 1609,. 1625, 1636, and 1647 a.d., 
after which year, although sporadic cases still occurred in the country, 
England was almost free until. 1664 a.d. 

In 1656 a.d. the plague again appeared in Europe in its mostaggra- 
vated form. After being very destructive in Naples, where 300,000 
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deaths are said to have occurred in five months, it spread to the rest 
of Italy, and invaded the other countries of Europe. So fatal and 
malignant was the disease that many places were almost depopulated 
by it. 

Thus while 14,000 persons died at Rome, Geneva lost 60.000, 
Amsterdam 50,00Q, and London 70,000 lives. This, ‘ the Great 
Plague of London/ began in ( that city in 1664, and became more 
virulent during the spring and summer of 1665, the number of deaths 
gradually increasing Until September, during which month more 
than *30.000 deaths ‘oceuired. It then abated, although in 1666 
nearly 2,000 (1998) deaths were due to this cause. 

The total number of deaths from plague in London during 1665-66 
was 70,594, the total population of the city being 460,000, of whom 
two-thirds are supposed t.o have fled frcgn the place in order to avoid 
the disease. ,. , «* 

The public measures taken by the magistrates for the general 
safety of the people, whilst the plague existed, were of no avail. The 
shutting up of any house in \vhich the plague happened to exjst, and 
the consequent closure of buildings in which the healthy and suffer¬ 
ing were associated, the immediate buriaj of those who Ifticf died, in 
one common grave, termed the pest pit, the appointment of watch¬ 
men to prevent anyone from leaving an infected bouse, the marking 
of every house stricken by pMgue with a red cross in the middle of 
the door, with the words ‘ Lord have mercy upon us/ printed above it— 
all this must, if possible, have increased the consternation of a people 
amongst whom, again, the deaths were so ‘terrible and frequent. 
Effectual as the closure of the infected houses may have been in pre¬ 
venting the spread of the disease (and it was only partly so*owing to 
many escaping by stratagem or force, and thus earryiyg the infectioh 
elsewhere) it undoubtedly caused great distress. Thus Daniel Defoe, 
when speaking of the infected households, says : 

• 

• Tlie misery of those families is not to Be expressed; and4t was generally in 
such houses that we heard the most dismal shrieks and outcries of the poor people 
—terrified, and even frightened to death, by the sight of the condition of their 
dearest relations, and by the terror of being* imprisoned a? they were. . 

- I remember, and, while I am writing this'story, 1»think I hear the very sound 
of it; a certain lady had an only daughter, a young maiden about nineteen years 
old.. . . The young woman, her mother, and the mai<f had been alyoad, . . . but 
about twoiours after they came home the young lady complained she«was no* well, 
.. . and about a quarter of an hour later had a violent pain in the head. Her mother 
resolved to put her to bed, and upon doing so discovered the fatal tokens of the 
disease. Her mother, not able to contain herself, screeched out in such a frightful 
manner that it wa^mough to place horror upon the stoutest heart in the world. 
Nor was it one scream, or one cry,... but she ran all over the house, up the stairs 
and down the stairs, like one distracted,... and continued screeching and crying out 
for several hours,... and as I was told, never came thoroughly to herself again. As 
to the young maiden, she died in less than two hours. . . . The mother, I think, 
never recovered, but died in two or three weeks tfter, 
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Many other stories follow, recording similar examples of the 
distress and misery which existed in London at this time. 

The plague then spread over the rest of England, and did not 
disappear until 1679, since when no case of the disease has occurred 
in this country. * 

During the remainder of the century there werft occasional out¬ 
breaks of plague in some parts of Europe (Spain, Italy, Germany. 
Austria, Poland and Turkey), but the area of*plague in Europe was, 
now becoming narrower; and whilst the British* Isles, the north of 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland, have been totally 
free from the disease since this period, the south of France has suf¬ 
fered from but one epidemic (1720), the western limit of plague now 
occupying a more easterly position. # 

In the eighteenth century occasional outbreaks jof plague 
occurred in Europe being confined with few exceptions to the 
eastern portion of the Continent. During the year f720 the plague 
appeared in the south of France, having been apparently introduced 
into Marseilles by a vessel arriving from >\yria, in which country the 
disease then existed. Cases a( plague had also occurred in the ship. 
Since that epidemic France has been free from the disease. 

During the eighteenth century plague was still retreating in an 
easterly direction from the soil of Europe. • 

The same easterly recession of the plague has continued during 
the nineteenth century, and no considerable epidemics have occurred 
in Europe ext-ept sit its eastern part, while*Turkey ^Sout hern Russia, 
Turkey in Asia, the north*coast of Africa, from Egypt to Tftngiers. 
the west coast ol Arabia sind parts of Asia, especially China, have* 
been visited 4>y the plague. * • 

lii China the plague raged from .Singapore to Shanghai and Hong 
Kong from T892 to 1896, ^whence it is supposed to have been 
carried in bales of cotton to Bombay, where the present outbreak is 
assuming such grtive proportion^. 

It is a curious ‘fact that plague has very rarely occurred within 
the Tropic of Cancer, the exceptions being when it appeared upon 

the western coast* of Atabia as fan south as 19° latitude, in India 
* * # * 
upon the island of Cutch,*in Rajputana, and certain parts of the 

Bombay Presidency, and ip Southern China, It has never occurred 

in the Southern Hemisphere or the New World, or reached, any 

point south «of f9° lat. N. . 

The geological chamcter of the soil has no influence upon the 

occurrence of plague. It may appear upon a dry soil*,one which is 

saturated with moisture, dr upon ground which is frozen*and covered 

by snow. Nor has the elevation of the ground apparently much to 

do with the outbreak of the disease, as it has been found in valleys 

situated but little above the sea level, and also at an altitude of 

5,000, 7,000, or even 10,000 feet. 
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But there is no doubt that the climate and season oi the year 
have a special influence upon the otfset of the plague. Thus in 
Egypt the disease was almost invariably most severe during the 
spring (February to June), at Aleppo during the summer (July, 
August), at Smyrna and Trebizund in the -spring and summer 
(February to August), in Turkey in Europe in the summer (June to 
October), &c. These and other similar facts, and the rarity of its 
occurrence within the tropic"of Cancer (lat. 23° 30'), indicate that a 
moderate amount of heat (60° to 85° Fahr.) is favourable to its 
occurrence, while a"very"high or low temperature iisually prevents its 
appearance. 

At the same time it may prevail during the severest cold of 
winter, as on the Volga (1878-79), and in Moscow (1771) ; as also 
in extreme hfe'at, as in Smyrna (1735), Malta (1812), and India 
(Kumaon, 1850). Uncleanliness is the principal ^predisposing cause 
of the disease, 1 being associated as it is but too frequently with 
poverty and unsuitable or insufficient food. From its prevalence 
among the poorer part of the population the Great Plague of London 
in 1665 was termed the Poor’s Plague.* It would seem that dirt and 
decaying animal matter, although they cannot origin^e. the germs, 
supply whatever is necessary for the ‘development flf the poisonous 
element to which* plague is due. The disease is rare among the 
better classes of society, and itl gradual disappearance from Europe 
is* in all probability mainly due to increase of cleanliness, and the 
improved habits which result from attention fo public* and private 
hygiene. * * 

* Jt is certain that plague is a cdntagibus disease, and infection 
may*be conveyed by clothes, merchandise, &c., to other parts, and also 
spread from the existence of the poisonous material in houses where 
cases of plague have already occurred. # It is supposed • that it may 
even be conveyed by such small insects as flies and ants. • * 

Animals also suffer from a fatal disease when plagua exists, especially 
* the rat, dog, jackal, pig, and snak*e. * It is curious that only flesh- 
eating animals are affected, the reason probably being that they 
have eaten the flesh of some person who has died of the plague. 
Again, the snake may become infected from eating a diseased *raf; 
in the same way the jackal, dog, and pig may suffer, while herbi¬ 
vorous animals such as the horse, cow, ancl donkey entirely escape. 
The cat seems also rarely to suffer, perhaps because it iystfhctively 
avoids eating flesh which is diseased, or possibly from its natural 
cleanliness. , 

The pla^he which occurred at Eyam in Derbyshire in 1665 is 
supposed to have been conveyed to a tailor in that village from 
Ixmdon, where the plague was then raging, through the medium of 
materials relating to his trade. 

Dr. Meade states that the servant yho opened the box containing 
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these materials, while drying them at the fire, ‘ was seized with 
plague and died,’ one person alone of the whole family surviving. 

The prompt action of the heroic vicar, Mr. Mompesson, who 
arranged that no one should leave the village until the epidemic was 
over, prevented the disease from spreading elsewhere. All clothes, 
&e., belonging tQ those attacked were burned. • 

It is generally believed that the earth is the habitat of the 
poisonous bacillus. Disturbance of the soil in which the bodies of 
. persons or animals that have died of the disease are placed would 
therefore naturally be liable to produce the disease. 

Plague, then, has certainly a parasitic origin, and the plague 
bacillus or micro-organism has been discovered by a Japanese phy¬ 
sician, Dr. Kitasato. • « 

The plague which appeared in Bombay in July 1896 is now 
assuming grave proportions. The» natives, it is said, formed large 
processions of a religious character in order to propitiate the Goddess 
of the Plague. But as invocations have not caused the pestilence to 
cease or even to diminish, they are now 7 ire a state of panic, and are 
leaving Bombay in great nuiribers, it is to be feared, and should the 
disease gain* » footing among, the famine-stricken people in sotnb 
parts of India, the most dire results may ensue. The plague has 
already reached Kurrachee. # s 

Quarantine undoubtedly prevents the importation of plague by 
arresting communication with the country where it exists, and the 
lazaretto has Stopped the extension of the disease on many ocjpsions 
in India, as at Pali and elfew'hgre. Quarantine, however, has more 
recently given way to the modern systgm of medically inspecting j,he 
vessels which* reach our harbours from infected places. The isolation 
of any cases of plague which are found in these vessels and disinfec¬ 
tion of Qie sh'ip are invaluable as preventive measures. The rapid 
communication which now exists between India and Europe must 
greatly facilitate Che importation of* the plague gernis into this con¬ 
tinent, the more so’ as there is good reason to suppose that they 
might be carried by clothes and articles of merchandise from infected 
, places such as Bombay aftd Kurrachde. 

As*regards *the measures Vhich should be taken when the epidemic 
appears, isolation Of the affected person by closure of the house in 
which he lives, fir if this is impossible by placing every suspedted 
case in a special and isolated hospital, is of primary importance. 
The efficacy of this measure naturally depends upon the. promptness 
of its adoption, the recognition of the first cases and tBfekr segrega¬ 
tion being most essential. 

The houses in the affected districts should be visited and kept 
under medical supervision in order that no case of plague may escape 
notice; whilst every house in which the disease has occurred should 
be disinfected, and left uninhabited for a time. As regards the 
You XLI—No. 240 p 
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sanitary precautions which should be taken in connection with the 
actual condition of the houses, those which are usually taken when 
contagious disease exists should be carried out, namely, the pulling 
down of any which are insanitaiy, and the requirement of good 
ventilation, water, and drainage in every house which remains. In 
the Bombay Presidency the persons leaving Bombay, Kurxachee, 
and Poona, where plague uow exists, undergo medical inspection, 
and when travelling or alighting at the larger stations are at once 
removed for treatment* if the least suspicion exists that they are 
suffering from plague. Since the pilgrims who visit Mecca and 
other places would be able to convey the plague to Arabia and else¬ 
where, Bombay and Kurrachee will cease for the present to be points 
of departure <for them, a restriction which may well be extended to 
other ports upon the same coast. Only four pure Europeans have as 
yet died from the plague in Bombay, but it is stated that more than 
two thousand natives have fallen victims to this terrible disease, 
which is usually fatal within three days from the commencement of 
the attack. 

Science has within recent years taught us the nature of the 
plague; we know with what we have to contend and this is of 
great importance. The plague spreads among those who are 
badly fed, and. live in conditions of undeanliness and squalor. 
*England has probably fewer of this class of ‘people than any other 
country, and the state of its community is «therefore unfavourable 
to the existence of the 'disease. Our means of defence again are 
admirable, our Public Health Department being most efficient and 
well organised. We ourselves need therefore have little fear of the 
disease; but the state of our fellow-subjects in India, a vast number 
of whom are at this time upon the verge of famine, must nattirally 
cause us great anxiety, and the moi’e so since medical treatment 
appears to have little, if ally, influence upon the progress of the 
disease. This anxiety is the greater inasmuch as about one-half of 
the people attacked by the plague die in spite of any known form ot 
treatment, the best nursing, the freest ventilation, and the purest 
air. ‘ . . . • 

Mpntagu Lubbock. 



THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGION 

{IN CORRECTION OF MR. dEORQE RUSSELL) 


In two notable articles contributed to this Review 1 Mr. Gladstone 
has insisted on the personal share belonging to Queen Elizabeth in 
the determination not only of the ritual, but even of the * creed ’ and 
doctrine, adopted by the Anglican Church. • Leaving aside the 
Erastianism implied in the fact? of that Church, at the present day, 
bearing, as he proved, the indeliblfe impress of Elisabeth’s personal 
predilections. I propose to glance at certain points of that settlement 
of religion in her reign ‘ on which, in giving an account of herself, 
the Church of England must fall back .’ 1 • 

If, theologically speaking* the subject has been worn threadbare, 
history, at *lf#is^ has yet to speak. The increasing activity of lale 
years in the publication or calendaring of documents, home and 
foreign, is ever placing at the student’s disposal fresh contemporary 
and authentic evidence on which to form his judgment. Among the 
sources thus rendered available, even since Mr. Gladstone wrote, I 
may instance the famous collection of Spanish State paper* (1892- 
1896), the Venetian despjftche* (1890). and the Acts of the Priv^. 
Council (1893-1896). Of parish and *>ther local records I shall speak 
further on. "Some astonishing assertions, on matters of fact, made in 
these pages a few.inonths ago, 3 have led me to believe that these 
sources cannot as yet be generally familiar. 

Before proceeding to discuss their bearing on Mr. Birrell’s recent 
inquiry 4 and Mr. Russell’s reply* I must justify the title of this 
article, ‘ The Elizabethan Religion,’ to which, as in all these matters, 
objection will probably betaken. Turning, as we should, to contem- 
pqj*ary evidence to* learn*what the men of the time really thought and 
felt, we find, about the micfdle of Elizabeth’s reign, a letter from the 
Council to the Dean of Westminster relating to a recusant who had 
urged before th£m, • 

that lie might not be forced on the soddaine to*alter the Relligion he huthe ben 
brought up in and ever professed, untill by conference -with some learned men be 

1 ‘ The Elizabethan Settlement of Religion,’ • Queen Elizabeth and the Church of 
England ’ {Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 1, 764). 

* Ibid. p. 2. • 

* ‘Reformation and Reunion,’ by George W. E. Russell {Nineteenth Century 
July 1896). 

* ‘What, then, did happen at the Reformation T {Ifiid. Aprl 18H6). 
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might be resolved in conscience touching the Relligion now professed within, the 
Realise. 5 ‘ " 

It was recognised, therefore, by both sides that there were two 

* religions,’ of which the one professed under Queen Elizabeth was 
not that of the Church in England Wore the Beformation. As early 
as the 21st of January 1560, De Quadra, the Qatholic bishop of 
Aquila, had described the c former as the ‘ new religion' ( nueva 
religion ), 6 and, shortly afterwards, he reports Cecil as stating that the 
Queen could never marry the Archduke Charles on account of the 
‘ difference of religion ’ (la diversidad de la religion )! 1 What the 
essential difference was we shall see further on. Now what, histori¬ 
cally speaking, were the names of these two religions ? From the 
Boman standpoint, the answer was simple. The one the Bishop of 
Aquila styled ‘ the universal Catholic faith ’ (la religion universal y 
Catolica ), 8 the other, ‘ heresy.’ i No other parties,’ he wrote, ‘ exist 
now in the country, but Catholics and heretics.’ 9 On the opposite 
side it was less easy to define exactly the position : the old religion, 
in official documents, is bluntly styled ‘ Poperie,’ or more emphati¬ 
cally, as we read in a letter from the Council to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ‘ that sinck of errour and # faulee doctrine »f the Pope.’ 10 
But what was the new ? Elizabeth herself was puzzled : pressed on 
the point by the "Spanish Ambassador soon after her accession, she 
found it difficult to define what her religion vould be. At a later 
period, when the Earl of Sussex was despatched as ambassador to the 
Emperor, and would have*to discuss the religious obstacles to a mar¬ 
riage with the Archduke Charles, hehad'to insist, De Silva writes, 11 
fiiTsome clear definition, e 

because, although he was a native-born Englishman, and knew as well as others 
what was passing in the country, he was at a loss to state jvhat was the religion 
that really was observed here. t 

* * 

Officially, men spoke simply of her Majesty’s,* Beligion by her 
lawes established,’ 18 or * the religion now by her*Highness’ authority 
established.’ 13 How can this be better expressed than by the title 
l have chosen for this article: ‘.The Elizabethan Beligion ’ ? 

’ , • • ’ 
What, then, was, historically, this Elizabethan religion, of which, 
Mr. Gladstone tells us, the Bestoration settlement ‘ was, as to all main 

t t 

. L 

• August 24, 1680 (Acts cf the Privy Council, xii. 169). 

• Add. MS. £B. M.) 26066 A, f. 81. T Ibid. f. 96. 

• June 3, *1660 (Spanish Calendar). * July 12,1669 (Ibid. p. 85). 

*• May 6, 1681 (Acts of the Privy Covmeil, xiii. 40). 

n Letter to the King of Spain, April 26,1667 (Calendar). 

** Letter of Privy Council, January 16,1681 (Acts, xii. 316). It is much to be 
regretted that the editor of these 1 Acts ’ should persistently speak of the established 

* Church.’ Much envenomed controversy is due to this loose phraseology. 

** 23 Elis. cap. 1. * 
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interests 14 and purposes, an acceptance and revival ’ ? 15 What, as Mr. 
Birrell has expressed it, did happen at the Reformation ? 

It is obviously only possible within the compass of this paper to 
discuss a few salient issues; but these, I hope, will cover the ground 
to which Mr. Birrell and Mr. Bussell have virtually narrowed the 
controversy. That the issues raised may be clearly established, I 
would here repeat, in the words of the former, his two critical questions. 
First, Was the Reformation ‘a break of the visible unity of the Church’ ? 
Second, ‘ Has the English Church, as a Churqh, after the Reformation 
continued to celebrate the Mass after the same fashion, and with the 
same intention, as before ? ’ His own conclusion of the whole matter, 
as to the breach between the two religions, is that ‘ it is the Mass that 
matters, it is the Mass that makes the difference.’ .Whether that 
conclusion is historically true, the evidence of contemporary documents 
will probably enable us to decide. * , 

Mr. Russell’s ‘ reply to Mr. Birrell’s straightforward and natural 
inquiry reminds me of a passage in that quaint biography, The Travels 
and Adventures of Dr. Wolff. 16 It is there alleged that among the 
books used by Propaganda stifdents is Father Marz’s Method of Con¬ 
futing a Protestant in Argument, according to which, ‘ should it happen 
that the Protestant produced a powerful argument the Roman 
Catholic was not to attempt to answer it^but, laughing Ha! Ha! he 
should look into the face of the other, folding his arms, and say : “ Sit, 
look into my face ajid see whether, with open countenance, and 
without blushing, you can dare to product such a»silly argument.” ’ 
Mr. Russell similarly makdfc mejry over Mr. Birrell’s ‘notion*that 

*>9k. 

the Mass ceased to be said in the Church of England, and that, with its departure, 
came a sevcr&ifte alike from mediaeval England and from modern Rome, which it 

is idl%for Anglicans to ignore and impossible to repair. 17 

* 

Of coursf, being only a Nonconformist, he may really believe some¬ 
thing of the kind; but it is so very, very funny that Mr. Russell 
cannot help feeling amused at* his ignorance. Why, * the Mass is 
the service, of the Holy Communion—nothing more and nothing less; ’ 
it is only Mr. Birrell who 1 reads into the phrase some other meaning 
of his. own; ’ ^even the Reformers,’ we learn, ‘ regarded the words as 
synonymous.’ 18 Now, if these statements were only made by Mr. 
Russell himself, or by those newspaper correspondents who have 
appealed^o his # authority, they might not deserve serious attention. 
But they represent, as is well known, thd attitude of a considerable 
school, which, having successfully brought into use the critical word 
‘ altar,’ so decisively expunged, we shall find, at the Reformation, is 
now openly endeavouring to do the same for ‘ Mass.’ The tactics 
employed are precisely identical, a distinction which is to those who 

11 0) intents. 14 Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 2. 

** ‘ Dedicated by permission ’ to Mj. Gladstone. 

17 Nineteenth Century, July 1896, p. 34. 


Jlid . p. 36. 
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desire it, at- it was under Queen Elizabeth, of enormous and indeed 
vital importance, being studiously represented, on the contrary, as of 
no consequence whatever. How, then, do the typical statements 
of Mr. Russell appear in the dry light of contemporary historical 
documents ? 

It is common ground that Queen Elizabeth w&s, by the famous 
Papal Bull (1570) and by dther political developments, driven into 
the arms of the Protestant party in the' latter portion of her reign, to 
a far more decisive, extent than in those earlier years, when, from 
complex considerations, she acted as a drag upon their zeal. It must 
always remain a difficult matter, with that most inscrutable member 
of an inscrutable sex, to disentangle her private convictions, on which 
Mr. Gladstones has so ably dwelt, from those reasons of State and 
subtle policy which led her ,to enedarage, as long as possible, the 
Catholic party at home and abroad to hope that her personal sym¬ 
pathies were not wholly alien from their own. It is easy, rather than 
just, to blame her for a policy which, if morally crooked, was 
essential not only to her sfelf-preservation, but even, as it sjeemed, to 
our national existence. 

In any case, the feet remains that, at the commencement of her 
reign, it was only slowly and w ith statesmanlike caution that Elizabeth 
sanctioned religious change,, And this renders the more remarkable, 
and imparts a greater weight to, the changes she, at this period, did 
actually sanction. From the moment when, of her own accord, she 
forbadevOglethorffe to elevate the Host 1B —and was instantly iu formed 
* -that even he 20 could never, as a prelate of the Catholic Church, 
celebrate the Mass in any other manner than that appointed by the 
Church—the breach was clear. The most distinctive doctrine, at that 
period, of the Church had been openly impugned by hfr act. It w r as 
shortly after this that Convocation assetnbled, and ‘ issued ’ t'hat the 
Spanish Ambassador termed ‘a very Catholic declaration.’ 21 This 
consisted of the five articles presented by the I 4 ow r er House to the 
bishops at the close of February (1559), the first three of which were 
wholly concerned, not with that question # of the Pope’s authority 
which Mr. Russell would have us believe was * infinitely the. most 
important ’ at the time, but with that Catholic doctrine of the Maas, 
which, as Strype observes with perfect truth, 22 # was 4 the great 
Kpifrjpcov of Popery,’ that is, of the old religion. TJiis th«y placed 
in the forefront of the * strife. Parliament, however, ignoring 
Convocation, passed the Act of Uniformity, which was forced through 
the Uppei* House, towards the end of April, in the teeth of the 

‘ The Sunday in Christmas-tide,’ 1558 (Spanish Calendar , p. 17). 

“ * His conduct shows him,’ writes Canon Venables, ‘ to have been a mau of no 
strength of character’ ( Dictionary of National Biography, xlii. 48). 

** Feria’s despatch (Spanish Calendar , p.,44). 

Ed. 1824, vol. i. pp. 80, 81. Compare note 96 below. 
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determined opposition of the whole bench of bishops. 23 It was thus 
that the Church of England t reformed itself.’ The real attitude of 
the prelates was expressed by the Bishop of Ely when, speaking from 
his seat in Parliament, at the close of the great struggle, muy Lien y 
catolicamente, he declared that he would die sooner than consent to 
the change of religion (que mites morira que consentir en que mudase 
la religion). 2 * * 

Whatever we may think of the Catholic bishops, and of their 
behaviour under Mary, nothing is more remarkable at that eventful 
epoch than their astonishing tenacity to the 'faith* at a time when the 
clergy at large seem to have been utterly demoralised by the violent 
and bewildering changes crowded into twelve years. Feria reported 
that they were all ‘ determined to die for the faith.’ 23 A month after 
Thirlby of Ely had spoken in Parliament as aflove tke Council sent 
for the Bishop of London, and gave him ‘ orders to remove the service 
of the Mass and of the Divine office *; but he answered.them intrepidly,’ 
&c. 26 Again, within a month, the Bishop of Winchester was im¬ 
prisoned in the Tower ‘for having toldJthe Council, perhaps more 
boldly tkan necessary, that in his chulch he would not tolerate 
this new r method of officiating, as it was heretical and schismatic.’ 27 In 
London, however, by the end of May, it had been enforced everywhere 
but at St. Paul’s, where the bishop, we have seen, Jield out. 2 * His re¬ 
sistance w r as of no avail. De Quadra, who jnust, as ajoishop, have known 
what he was speaking of, wrote to Philip on the 19th of June 
(1559), that.the Government had ‘ deprived the bishop and dean of 
London, casting them out^of their church^ changing the services, and 
doing away with the Holy Sacrament, w'hicli was done last Sunday 
the 11th.’ 20 His statement is independently confirmed by the diary 
of a London citizen, who records that on the 11th of June Mass 
ceased at St. .Paul’s. 30 Is it a deficiency in the sense of humour that 
makes <*ne unable to share Mr. George Russell's amusement at Mr. 
Birrell’s * notion,’ that ‘ the Mass ceased to be said in the Church of 
England ’ ? . * • 

* We have no longer Masses anywdiere,' wrote II Sehifanoya from 
Loudon, ‘ except jn the^houses of the French and Spanish Ambassa¬ 
dors*’ 31 Wsiting to Bui linger (May 21, 1559), Parkhurst summed 
up what had been done in the words. ‘ the Mass is abolished.’ 
Paulo Tiepolo Jiad thus depressed his view of the state of things : 
the churches iare to renounce the Catholic religion and its Ktes; 
but certain bishops and other men of* worth are disposed to for- 

*• Strype, ed. 1824, voL i. p. 113. ^ 

*' Feria’s despatch of the 29th of April {Add. MS. 26056 A, f. 30 W). 

Despatch of the 19th of March, 1559 ( Calendar , p”. 39). 

” May 30, 1559,11 Schifanqya’s despatch ( Venetian Calendar, p. 94). 

17 June 27, {Ibid. p. 105). 18 II Sehifanoya, ut supra, p. 94. 

■" Spanish Calendar, p. 76. 

* ‘ Masse a’ Fowles was non that day ’ (Machyn's Diary , p. 200). 

*' Despatch of the 27tli of June, lSs9 ( Venetian Calendar, p. 105). 
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feit property and life rather than do what would cause the eternal 
damnation of their souls.’ 38 It was assu&ed by the Protestant divines 
that the Queen’s object was to ‘ root out ’ the Mass, 33 and, as a matter 
of fact*, the visitation articles issued this summer (1559) included an 
inquiry whether any parishioner had* secretly said or heard * Mass or 
any other service prohibited by the law.’ 34 It was by imprisonment 
or fines that the suppression of' the Mass ’ was enforced. In January 
1560, for instance, a Jersey priest is in prison * for saying Mass;’ 88 
and penalties were incurred in England the same year, for * having 
heard Mass.’ 86 In April’1561 we have a list of knights and gentle¬ 
men, with their ladies, 4 prisoners for the Mass,*' 87 and in the following 
July Lord Hastings solicits pardon for his offence 4 in hearing Mass.’ 36 
At length He Quadra wrote to Philip : 4 It appears as if they were 
determined to prohibit any one from coming to Mass, even foreigners,’ 38 
for the very chapels of the embassies were entered and searched. 

It is essential*to remember that, even as early as November 1562, 
Rome had decided that it was 4 not lawful ’ for Catholics to attend the 
new service; nor could they make their confession, for no one had 
4 power to absolve.’ 40 At the beginning,of 1564, the Spanish Ambas¬ 
sador, instructed by Philip, implored in vain that the Catholics might, 
at least, have 4 a church in each town, rib ere they may hear Mass.’ 41 

If we turn from the despatches of Catholic ambassadors to the 
records of the Queen’s Privy Council, we again find Mr. Birrell’s 
4 ri&tion ’ absolutely, literally, exactly true. How are the two 4 religions’ 
there distinguished ? 4 It is the Mass that matters : it .is the Mass 

that makes the difference.’ 42 When young Throckmorton is com¬ 
mitted to the custody of the Dean of St! Paul’s, it is 4 for being at some 
assemblies where Masse hath be(*n said,’ &c. 43 Gentlemep of Oxford¬ 
shire and Berks are 4 detected for the hearing of the Masse; ’ 44 
William Bell is arrested ‘for saying of a Masse.’ 48 * A few months 
later another priest is 4 committed to the Mareshalsea jFoi* saying 
Masse.’ 46 Sed quid plura f What was suppressed was 4 the Mass,’ 
not this or that variety, but the central rite of the Catholic Church. 

** Vendtan Calendar, p. 97. Compare the phrase (1562) attributed to a Portuguese 
bishop -. ‘ Sacra, ceremonias, et sacramenta omnia fynditus evorti ’ (Sftrype, i. 125). v 

** Ibid. pp. 237-241. See below, p. 199. 

s4 Cardwell’s Documentary Annals of the Reformation, i. 216.' 

M ftate. Papers: Domestic; Addenda, 1547-1561. 

»« Ibid,, Addenda, 1647-1680, p. 162. * ? Ibid. 1647-1661, o. 6N>. 

” Ibid., 1547-1680, p. 179. * 

3 * February 7, 1663 {Spanish Calendar, p. 296). 

40 See (Bishop) De Quadra’s letter of the 8th of November 1562 (Ibid- 
p. 267). 

41 See Philip’s instructions of the 19th of January 1664 (Ibid. p. 363). 

4J Nineteenth Century, April 1896, p. 668. 4 

43 February 15, 1579 (Acts of the Privy Council, xi. 48). 

44 November 1, 1580 (Ibid. xii. 256). 41 January 30,1681 (Ibid. p. 321). 

40 Ibid. xiii. 147. _ 
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So fiercely, indeed, was it rooted out, that 4 Maseinge stuffe,’ when 
found, was ordered by the Council to be ‘ defaced,’ 47 the haunts of 
4 Massing priestes ’ were searched for 4 hidden vestementes and such 
Iyke tromperie for Massing,’ 48 and even Lord Southampton’s house was 
ransacked by the Eecorder of London in search of 4 ornamentes for 
Massing.’ 49 No ponder, therefore, that the Council»were horrified, in 
the midst of all this zeal, at the 4 odyous and unsufferable slaunders and 
untruthes ’ of a man who alleged that 4 Masse ’*was said in the Queen’s 
chapel. 80 4 Sharpe and seveare punishment ’ was, naturally enough, 
his fate, considering that Parliament had enacted, only a few months 
before, that everyone wfio should ‘say or sing Mass,’ or even ‘willingly 
hear Mass,’ should be not only heavily fined but imprisoned. 5 * 

Thus far I liave dealt with the 4 notion,’ so droll ii^ Mr. Russell’s 
eyes, that, as a consequence of tlje Reformation, 4 Mass ’ ceased in the 
English Church. We have seen that the contemporary evidence 
carries us further still, and that 4 Mass,’ wherever it is mentioned, 
appears (to men of both 4 religions ’). and appears only, as the distinc¬ 
tive feature of the old ‘religion,’ and as an office suppressed accord¬ 
ingly by law. I will now glaribe at his confident assertions that 4 the 
Mass is the ■service of the Holy Communion, nothing more, and no¬ 
thing less,’ and* that 4 the Reformers regarded the words as 
synonymous.’ * 

Hard as it would of necessity prove to *effect a change in the nnm$ 
of the Sacrament 4 commonly called the Mass,’ 52 the Reformers were 
determined to*accentuate their rejection of -the doctrines inseparably 
connected with that word, by substituting for it their own phrase, 

4 the fiord's Supper 63 or Holy Communion.’ The marvel is that 
succeeded. When we remember that, to this day, Nonconformist 
and freethinker alike speak of 4 Michaelmas ’ and 4 Christmas,’ it is 
certain that a ferm so closely proven into the speech and life of 4 our 
forefathers ’-could never have been eradicated therefrom, except as the 
recognised symbol of a faith discarded and suppressed. That the 
Reformers regarded* 4 as synonymous ’ the words 4 Communion ’ and 
4 Mass ’ is one of those statements, now boldty made, which one would 
# hesitate to define.* Hobper, the Protestant bishop of Gloucester, 
spoke of 4 the finpious Mass •’ and what 4 the Mass ’ meant to Bishop 
Jewell 54 will be evident fropi these words: 

Our Papists oppt%e us most spitefully, and none more obstinately than those 
who have ibaijjdonfcd us. This it is to have onc<j tasted of the M*an ! He who 
drinks of it is mad. Depart from it all ye who value a sound mind: he who 
drinks of it is mad. r,N 

.. _. .. .... _____. m _____ 

Acts of the J'rivy Council, ±iii. 186. 187. . 

* Tlrid. p. 234. « Ibid. p. 298. *• Ibid. p. 180. 

“ 23 Eli*, cap. 1. * « First PrayeT Book of Edward the Sixth. 

18 1 Supper of the Lord ’ (Ibid.). In the Act of Uniformity (1 Eli*, cap. 2) it is 
‘the Lord’s Supper’ only. »♦ Bishop of Salisbury, 1559-1571. 

“ From London (Zurich Letters, ser.*. p. 34). He describes the country, at the 
time of his return, as ‘ still desecrated with the Mass ’ (Ibid. p. 10). 
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When his fellow-reformers successfully insisted on the abolition 
of the ‘ altar/ it was, we learn, on the implicit ground that its reten¬ 
tion might lead, in some cases, to teaching that should weaken the 
distinction between the * Communion ’ and ‘ Mass.’ 66 

That our forefathers/ in the'days of Queen Elizabeth, were 

perfectly familiar with the difference between ‘ Communion ’ and 

‘ Mass.' that they knew these terms to be the shibboleths of the 

two warring ‘ religions,’ is placed beyond question by documentary 

evidence. As early«as the reign of Edward the Sixth, when the tide 

of reform was at the flood, the churchwardens of Wing (Bucks) purr 

phased • the eommynyan boke ’; shortly afterwards, with Mary’s 

accession, they had to acquire ‘ a massboke.’ 57 When Lady Walde- 

grave was imprisoned 4 for the Mass ’ in April 1561, the interrogatories 

addressed to Iter were as follows; 

' ♦ 

Where have you received Communion according to law ? Where have you 
heard of Masses being said, besides in your own and Sir Thomas Wharton’s houses, 
since they were made illegal P " 

In the 4 Acts of the Prjvy Council ’ the distinction is precisely the 
same : the 4 Mass/ as we have seen, is the forbidden thing ; the 4 Com¬ 
munion ‘ 39 or the 4 Lordes Supper ’ 60 has taken its placer 

The rising of the Northern Catholics at the dosd of 1569 had for 
one of its chief 'features the daily celebration of Mass ; and it was 
publicly boasted by a 4 moSt pernicious and obstinate papist ’ that 
4 the 3lass should be as openly said in Yorkshire as the Communion 
was.’* 51 4 They got only* threw down the Communion tables, tore 

in pieces the Holy Bible/ writes Hilles to Bullinger, 4 but again set 
T^Tthe blasphemous Mass as a sacrifice foi* the living and the dead.’ 
Wfien Gabriel Pultney, a Warwickshire recusant, was* called on to 
recant, in 1580, he had to declare: ‘ I also detest the Mqps as 
abominable sacrilege, being a sacrifice^as the Papists terra it, for the 
quick and dead.’ So much for Mr. Bussell’s assertion ftiat 4 the 
Mass is the service of the Holy Communion, nothing more, and 
nothing less.’ • 

And now, from Mr. Bussell’s assertidhs, I pass to the astounding 
statement made by Mr. Gladstone in these pages, and made, one is 
sure, in perfect sincerity and absolute «good faith. Dne canhot, at 
least, be charged with repeating what is common knowledge, when 
we t find so ardent a student and so eminently qualified a writer 
making the statement to which I call attention by placing it’in italics : 

Now the altars, displaced wholly or partially uuder Edward, had been replaced 
under Mary, 9Lnd thus they were to continue, but with a discretion meant, with¬ 
out doubt, to meet the diversified exigencies of the time. 64 

** Sirype, i. 237-241. ,, 

17 Arch apologia, xxxvi. 232. 

** State Papers; Domestic ; Addenda, 1547-1304, p. 510. 

** drt# of the Privy Council, xiii. 432. *• Ibid. xii. 126. 

61 State Papers: Domestic; Addenda, 11566-1579, p. 223. 

*‘ J Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 767. 
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I know that I am tread ip g on delicate ground, that the mere 
recital of historic facts may evoke furious protest, but I cannot 
consent to ignore an episode in English history which constitutes 
an integral factor in the Reformation settlement. That Elizabeth, 
moving so cautiously as she did, may have been averse to a measure 
so violent as the actual abolition of the altar, is not*only possible but 
probable. If so, however, she was overrtled, as in the matter of the 
‘ first ’ and ‘ second ’ Prayer Books, and by the* same men. Although 
Mr. Gladstone himgelf, like other writers on the subject, quotes from 
Strype without question, I have avoided doing so where possible, as 
he wrote from the ‘ Protestant ’ standpoint. But apart from the fact 
that his own statements seem to be generally accepted, the docu¬ 
ments which he quotes in extenso, giving his referenqp for the text, 
may fairly, and do, command t#ir confidence, especially when they 
are in perfect harmony with all out* evidence aliunde. Now, Strype 
has preserved for us a document of such cardinal importance that it 
deserves far more attention than it has generally obtained—I allude 
to that strenuous appeal to the Queen not>to sanction the retention 
of the altar, which is assigned*by him to'the committee of divines by 
whom the Prayer Book had bqpn prepared. From internal evidence 
it must be subsequent to the ‘publication ’ of the Prayer Book, and 
previous to the issue of the Queen's iidunctions*in the summer of 
1559. Fifteen considerations are urged, but the'essential point if 
that the arguments pre based throughout on the fact that ‘ the 
sacrifice of t\ie Mass’ had been discarded. It was illogical, the 
Queen was told, ‘ to take atlay Qie sacrifice of the Mass, and to leave 
the altar standing; seeing the one .was ordained for the otherf* 
Again, ‘ an altar hath relation to a sacrifice; for they be carrel ativa. 
so tlmt, of necessity', if we allow- an altar, we must grant a sacrifice.' 
Further, j the Mass priests . .». are most glad of the hope of retaining 
the altar, <Sc., meaning thereby to make the Communion as like a 
Mass as they can, and so to oontfnue the simple in their former 
errors.’ In short, the Reformers’ victory could not be deemed com¬ 
plete until the thing itself had been expelled from the Church as 
effectually as its name fforn the Liturgy. 

It is nee&less to dwell on the significance imparted by this 
document to the wholesale«destruction of the altars which followed in 
accordance with* its prayer. The directions in the Queen’s injunc¬ 
tions 4 for tables in the church ’ 64 give but a faint idea of her visitors’ 
actual work. At St. Paul’s they began on the 11th of August, and 
though the Archdeacon of London flatly refused to substitute a 
4 table ’ for the 4 altar,’ he was vigorously overfilled. 65 

Saterdaye the 12 of August'the aulter in Paules, with the roode, and Marye 
and John in the rood loft were taken down ... by the command of I)r. Grindall, 

" s Strype, i. 237-241. , •* Cardwell, i. 201. 

“ Strype, i. 249 at seq., from the record of this visitation. 
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Bishop of London elect, and Dr. Mey, the new deane of St. Paules, and other.of 
the Commissioners. 60 

The horrified Bishop of Aquila wrote to Philip : 

They have just taken away the crosses and images and altars from St. Paul’s 
and all the other London churches, . . . and the bishop of Durham, a very able 
and learned man, c^me up from his diocese 67 solely to tell the Queen what he 
thought about these affairs. He showed her documents in the handwriting of 
King Henry against the heresies* now received, and especially as regards the 

saorament, but it was all of no avail. 00 

.« • 

It was one of the injunctions to the Queen’s visitors 

t£at they shall utterly take away, utterly extinct and* destroy all shrines, cover¬ 
ings of shrines, all tables, candlesticks, trindals, and rolls of wax, pictures, paintings, 
and all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, and supersti¬ 
tion, so that therg remain no memory of the same in walls, glasB windows, or else¬ 
where within.their churches and houses. 68 % 

One of the results of this sweeping edict was that great holocaust 
in the City, when for three days, at ‘ Bartholomew-tide ’ (August 24) 
there 

were burned in Paule’s Churchyarde, Cheape, and divers other places of London, 
all the roodes and images that stoode in the ptAishe churches. In some places the 
coapes, vestments, aulter clothes, bookes, banners, sepulchres, and either ornaments 
of the churches were burned; which (had) cost above £2,000*ren(e)uinge agayne 
in Queen Marie’s tyn^. 70 

Machyn similarly .describes *th<? 1 two gret bonfires of Bodes and of 
Mares and Johns and odur emages,’ blazing in full sight of the Lord 
Mayor, Ambassadors, and pther potentates, an<l tells »s that there 
were also burnt ‘copes, crosses, sensors,,altar-clothes, rod-clothes, 
•fellies, baners,’ &c. &e. 71 An entry ih the* churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Mary-at-Hill records payment for the ‘ bringing cjpwn ymages 
to Homeland (near Billingsgate) to be burnt.’ The splendours of our 
pre-Reformation churches are known to few bbt archaeologists; 
and the Bishop of Durham was doubtless right when he, eiultingly 
wrote : ‘ The Papists weep to see our churches so J>are, saying they 
were like bams .’ n - The wonder is, when we bear -in mind the drastic 
character of the Queen’s injunction, that Mr. Gladstone should have 
claimed for her, on the ground pf the Omatnenta Rubric, that ‘ she 
made legal provision for continuity as to,what met the* eye in ptl’Olic 
worship.’ 73 

" m Wriothesley’s Chronicle , p. 146. He adds that orders werefpven 1 to use onclye 
a surplesse in the service time; ’ while Strype states that ‘ vestibus vocatale coopes ’ 
were forbidden. * 

*' He had reached London on the 20th of July. In August he wrote to Cecil that 
he would never aonsent to the visitation of his diocese * if it extend to the pulling 
down altars, defacing churches, and taking away crucifixes ’ {State Papers). 

48 Spanish Calendar, p. 89. 

* Cardwell, i. p. 188. 70 Wriothfesley’s Chronicle , p. 146. 

71 Diary, pp. 207-8. Cf. Hayward’s Annals (Camden Soc.), p. 28: 1 The orderes 
which the Commissioners sett wer both imbraced and executed.with greate fervency 
of the common people,’ See. , 

7 * Pilkington on Haggai. ’ 7 * Nineteenth Cewtwry, xxiv. 781. 
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Yet, of all the things which, historically speaking, ‘ did happen 
at the Reformation/ nothing’surely could have so emphasised or so 
brought home to the people the absolute triumph of the new 
‘religion’ as that destruction and abolition of the altars, which is, 
we have seen, denied by Mr. Gladstone, and which Mr. Russell 
significantly ignores among the ‘ events which ljappened.’ 74 He 
admits himself that ‘before the Reformation all public worship 
centred in the service of the yltar; ’ and, even now, not only in the 
churches of the Roman obedience, but also in those, professedly 
Anglican, where ‘ Bowing to the altar ’ and similar practices prevail, 
we may learn what the ‘ altar ’ meant to those who held the doctrines 
of the old ‘ religion.’ What 4 then, must have been the feelings of 
‘ our forefathers ’ when the centre of all Christian worship, the scene 
of the most awful of mysteries, was broken down by pick apd crowbar, 
and carted away as ‘ rubbish ’ ? Syeh was the tremendous sight that 
met their wondering eyes, as the outward and visible sign of that 
doctrinal revolution by which ‘ the sacrifice of Masses ’ was thrust out 
of the English Church. * 

As Cation Raven has well observed, ‘ few suspect the importance 
of those doouyients which are lying entombed in the parish chest*} of 
England.’ 75 Unfortunately, even in those cases where the parish 
papers of the Reformation period have survived, they have been till 
recently much neglected. A few' ze&lotis antiquaries have printed 
them here and there, but in quarters so widely scattered that their 
study is fraught wi£h difficulty. No yiore complete or typical 
accounts for the Reformation period could be found than thorffe of the 
well-known London chunJh of ISt. Mary Woolnoth, described by a' 
late Bishop pf London as ‘ the most prominent church in the City, 
and gecond in importance only to the cathedral of St. Paul’s.’ Here 
we have entry aftA- entry recording the re-building and consecration 
of the allays under Mary, an 4 the purchase of Mass-books, crucifixes, 
rood, images, and all the accessories of Catholic ritual. Suddenly 
Elizabeth succeeds t ‘ bookes of the English service ’ are bought; and 
then come entries so significant that they must be quoted verbatim : 

Item : paide to Etlbn the "carpenter and 4 men to help him to take downs 
the"roode.— Itefn : paid to 4 men for taking down the altares and the alter 
atones.— Item: paide for 2 labourers for 2 dayes dyggynge downe the altares 
and conveying out^the rubbishd.— Item: paide to a bricklayer for 2 dayes work 
and his labourer, for lettynge the alter stones into the ground and mendyngfe the 
hoale in the ckurcfi wall where the altare stoode.i® 

Immediately after this, w r e read of * copes, vestmey^s, and orna¬ 
ments,’ sold ‘ by the consent of the paryshgners,’ in lB59, to the 

u Nineteenth Century, July 1£96, p. 35. 

” Introduction to Mr. Holland’s Cratfield Parish Papers (1895)—a useful and 
instructive work. 

74 See the valuable work on the registers of 'this parish by the Hector (1886), 
p. xxii. * 
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amount of no less than 100£., at a time when the curate’s ‘ wages ’ for 
the whole year were only 1 Si. 6s. Sd. * Next, we have three ohalioes 
sold, and ‘a comunion cuppe ’ bought out of the proceeds. 77 I 
have described these extracts as typical, because they illustrate the 
real character of the changes under the new regime. The fate of the 
consecrated altar-stone itself differed : sometimes it was let into the 

• f 

ground to be trodden under f^ot of men ; sometimes, as at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, it was sold for what it would,fetch. 78 

London, of course, was a Protestant centre ; but the same work 
was going on all over the country. Even in Catholic Devon, where, 
ten years before, men had risen in rebellion for the Mass and the old 
religion, the churchwardens were making a clean sweep of altars and 
images alike. At Barnstaple, for instance, they record payments 

•for dre@8ing.of the places where the Images were; for defacyng of linages and 
Whityng the places where the AuIters .were; . . . for the Communion Table and 
selyng about the same; for pullyng downe of the aulteres and cariuge away the 
roble theroff; . . . for makyng of a carpet!: for the communion Table, with bokram 
to lyne the same; . . . for y^yne for the communion; for wode to burne the 
Images; for settyng up a dextain the church from the Itebill.' 9 

• * 

We have seen how ‘ Massing stuflfe ’ was 4 defaced ! like these Barn¬ 
staple images; and such a measure *was probably*common, for we 
read of ‘ altering^nd defacing of the Aulter-stone ’ at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 80 wljile the 4 <*opee, vestinentes, tunides, and such other 
Popish stuffe,’ discovered in Lichfield Cathedntl (15711), were ordered 
by the Council to be defaced before being sold? 81 # 

At •Salisbury," there is a payment to # ‘ five workmen for layeing 
. {Jpwne the auter stones and carrying away the Robell.’ 82 At St. 
Martin’s, Leicester, in the same twelvemonth, there was 4 paid to 
drink to 4 men at tayken down the alter stones.’ In Berks, also 
in the same twelvemonth, labourers were paid 4 for takeing dovfne of 
the aulters ’ at St. Mary’s, Heading, 83 tyvhile at St. I^awrenve, in the 
same town, we have charges 4 for taking down the ^wlters and laying 
the stones ’ and 4 for carryeng oift the rubbysh,’.a 4 eornunyon table ’ 
being purchased in their place 84 At* St. Helen’s, Abingdon, we 
read of 4 taking down the altere,’ and 4 making the communyon table.’ 86 
In Bucks, we learn from Dr. Lee (an extreme High Clyirchman)-4hat, • 

77 The. 1 (Hiallis and Picks * were similarly sold at St. Mary Woolehurchaw (and 
elsewhere), and a ‘ Communyon Cuppe ’ purchased.* 

V ■ Res. of Mr. Lutte for the stone of the Hight Aultero, 22 fh.’ 1 Eliz. ( Church¬ 
wardens' Accounts of St Michael ’/, Cornhill, p. 146). * « * 

” Accounts of 1 & 2 Eliz. ( Ninth Jteport on Historical MSS., App. I. p. 205). 

m It was first defaced and then laid in the ground. 

** Acts ojrthe Privy Council, xi. 208. 

w Accounts of St. Thombs, Easter 1559—Easter 1560 (Wiltshire Record Society, 

p. 280). 

*’ Churchwardens' Accounts of St. Mary's, p. 37. 

M Accounts, Michaelmas 1558—Michaelmas 1559 (Kerry's Municipal Church tf 
St. Lawrence, Heading, pp. 26,27). 

61 Accounts of 1 and 2 Eliz. * . 
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as a‘direct consequence’ of Jihe Queen’s Commissioners’ visit,‘all 
the altars which had been set up again under Queen Mary, were 
finally taken down and removed,’ 86 the ‘ trestles and loose “ com¬ 
munion-board ” ’ of the day being set up in their stead. 87 At Wing, 
in the same county, where the ‘Catholic influence was strong, the 
parish narrowly escaped trouble from its diocesan, the Bishop of 
Idncoln (‘ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis’) for its slack¬ 
ness in taking down the altars. Down the/ had to come, and the 
rood loft with them. 88 In East Anglia, we‘read at Brockdish, 
Norfolk, of ‘ sinking the altar’ and ‘ carrying out^he altar,’ the ‘Ten 
Commandments’ bein*g purchased (doubtless for the sake of the 
second); while at Cratfield, Suffolk, there is an early charge (1558-9) 
for ‘pullinge down the aulter.’ 89 But perhaps the most eloquent 
of all these entries is that whiqji is found at Eltharn, Kent (one of 
the Queen’s seats): ‘for a bibell—.for putting downe the allter.’ 90 
It is the English Reformation in a nutshell. 

One is told that what I have termed Jthe Elizabethan religion ’ 
represents a compromise. Granting that the phrase is true, it tells 
us nothing.* «If a man claims^a sovereign, and nineteen shillings Are 
given him, that may be described as a compromise. It is also a 
compromise if you give him sixpence; but thefe is not much in 
common between the. two transactions. ‘Even as’Freeman and hjs 
followers, in the natural reaction from Thierry, have unduly minimised 
the results of the Norman Conquest, so, fo» two generations, the most 
strenuous efforts have been made to minimise and explain away the 
fruits of the English Reformation. In the latter, as in the former 
instance, the tide is bound to ebb. * All that edifice of webs ‘that 
sophists so cunningly have spun is doomed to be shattered and rent 
asunder^ even'as for. Russellls amazing assertions vanish, in the light 
of facts, like mists before th« rising sun. 

Keeping, as T have done throughout, to two simple issues, we 
learn from documents and records : 

(1) That the ‘ Mass ’ and its correlative, the ‘ altar,’ were delibe¬ 
rately abolished afid suppressed; and that Catholics, from prelates to 
laymen, were*in no doubt Whatever on the point. 

•• Bee the wliol# passage (well worth study) in Lee's History of the Prebendal 
Church .m . of TJjame, together with the relative entries .from the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts (p. fo). • 

" J hid. p. 90, note. By the Queen’s injunctions the table was to be moved out 
from its place for the administration of the Sacrament. . 

" See the valuable papers on the Wing Churchwardens’ Accounts in 'Archavloaia 
xxxvi.2,232. 

m Holland’s Cratfield Parish Papers. 

** Accounts of 1559-1560 ( Arohmologia , xxxiv. 66). Conversely, when the 
Northern Catholics rise in rebellion (1569), ‘altars are erected in their camp, the 
Holy Bibles are committed to the {fames ( eomhuruntvr ), and Masses are said’ 
(Bishop Jewel to Bullinger, Zurich Letters , 1 . 228). 
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(2) That ‘Communion’ was substituted for ‘Mass/ aud ‘table' 
lor ‘ altar ’ (in practice, as in the Liturgy), the latter change being 
made avowedly on the ground that * the sacrifice of the Mass ’ had 
ceased. 

(3) That the ordinal (as is now familiar) was again altered by 

deliberately excising the words conferring the powpr to 4 offer sacri¬ 
fice.’ 91 , 

(4) That the Articles were made to harmonise precisely with these 
changes, not only repudiating the doctrines asserted so late as 1550 
by the pre-Beformation Church of England 98 (as, indeed, by the 
whole Catholic Church **), but even adding (an the priest BaichofJsky 
cruelly observed to Mr. Palmer, from the standpoint of the Eastern 
Church) ‘abusive language.’ 94 

There is (hie explanation, and one only, of these historical pheno¬ 
mena. The casuists and special pleaders may be left to twist and 
shuffle : the historian, who is called upon to deal with facts, to ‘ see 
them sanely, and see them whole,’ is forced to the conclusion that 
these changes involve tbfe rejection of that ‘ sacrifice of the Mass ’ 
which successive ‘ Governors ’ of the Church of England nave had, 
on ascending the throne, to declare ‘ superstitious an^ idolatrous,’ 96 
and which, rightly or wrongly (of that it is not for film to speak), the 
Beformers deemed neither scriptural nor primitive, but a ‘ dangerous ’ 
deceit and a ‘ blasphemous “ dehial of the ‘ one oblation once offered.’ 

Whatever kings or queens purposed, courtiers coveted, or states¬ 
men schemed, it was this for which men and women, in England, laid 
down their lives. And, at least till our own days, they had not died 
in vain. 

That an article written, not from a polemical, but fromcan historical 
standpoint, will be acceptable neither to ‘ Catholic ’ nor * Protestant ’ 
is probable enough. There are three ways in which’ its facts may 
be met: these are ridicule, silence, ^nd evasion. Purel^ from a 
psychological standpoint, it will not be wholly without interest to 
observe which of them is adopted. 

1 J. Horace Bound. 

a * 

” This is, of course, wholly independent of the question whether such words are 
essential to valid ordination. 

w See p. 194 above. Playfully described by Mn George Russell as 'some loose 
notions, of no theological authority, which had become current in England just before 
their time.’ t ^ 

" 1 use the term ‘ Catholic' throughout, like Bishop Creighton (Ago of Elizabeth, 
pp. 2, 6,126, 127,) and other historians, to denote what, before the Reformation, was 
* the Catholig,Church,’ without prejudice to its contested tbeolngipql meaning. 

14 Nobet of a Vltit to the Ilutsian Church, by the Rev. wv^rhlmer. Compare 
their language with that quoted on pp. 197-8 above. 

" 1 Will, and Mary,.Sess. 2, cap. 2, referring to So Car. If., cap. 1, in which ‘the 
sacrifice of the Masse ’ as ‘ now used in the Church of Rome ’ has to be abjured as 
distinctive of * Popery.’ .. 



THE LONDON UNIVERSITY .PROBLEM 


In a memorable article in this Review published in "October 1895 
Lord Play fair set forth with great clearness the principal facts in 
relation to the long delayed reorganisation of university teaching 
in London. He showed that after the failure of Lord Selbome’s 
•Commission in 1888 to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and after 
the withdrawal by the Government of an alternative scheme which 
•contemplate^ the establishment of a second academic body, ip 
London under the name of tfte Gresham University, another Royal 
Commission in 1894, under the presidency of Lord Cowper, had 
reported in favour of^a third and mflre practicable scheme. At the 
•end of twelve years of discussion and negotiation, this report appeared 
at least to furnish the basis of a working, settlement, and its main 
recommendations have bean received with approval by the principal 
scientific bodies in London as well as by the Senate and Convocation? 
of the University itself. * * * 

The year which has just ended has witnessed some advance towards 
the solution of th<?question. In July last the Government introduced 
into the *Hpuse of Lords a which was designed to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission, and, following the 
precedents established in the case of the older universities, to pro¬ 
vide for the appointment* of a Statutory Commission to frame the 
necessary ordinances and regulations. The proposed measure, after 
a fan debate* passed the second and third readings in the Upper 
House, but owing to the pressure of other business at a late period of 
the session, and. to the fact that some opposition was threaten^! in 
the House ^f Commons, the Government declined to proceed with 
the Bill, and the consideration of the whole subject has thus been 
postponed until the present session of Parliament. , 

In these circumstances it may be well to recount one or two facts 
in the early history of the university which have an important bearing 
on the problem now awaiting final discussion. Althpugh those who 
founded University College in Gower Street in the year 1825 sought 
to obtain a charter recognising it as a university with power to confer 
Voti. XLI—No. 240 2 05 Q 
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. clagra««,same years elapsed before its constitution was settled. la 
1836 William the Fourth granted a charter incorporating it under 
the name of University College, and at the same time a new and 
independent body, to be styled the University of London, was 
created, with power to receive students from University College, from 
Kong’s College, aiid other teaching institutions, and* to confer degrees 

and honours on successful students. This charter was renewed at the 

#■* 

commencement of the Queen’s reign,'and during the next twenty 
years no candidate^ were eligible for degrees in the university who 
did not produce a certificate of attendance during two years at one of 
the affiliated colleges. ‘ Experience, however,’ as we gather from the 
memorandum prefixed to the Calendar cf the university, ‘proved that 
the requisite certificate was granted by various institutions on very 
different conditions, and that in some cases it was of little worth as 
attesting regular academic discipline or instruction. The senate had 
no visitorial power over the affiliated colleges, or any influence in 
determining the conditions to be fulfilled by the candidates. Its 
duty was practically limited to examination.’ Accordingly, the 
charter of 1858 contained provisions practically abolishing the 
dxdusive connection of the university jvith the affiliated dolleges, and 
empowering the senate to dispense with the certificate of studentship 
in the faculties of Arts and ^aw|, although attendance at a recognised 
medical school was still required as a condition of graduation in the 
faculty of Medicine. The story of the large increase of members and 
of the extension of the university’s influence since the degrees became 
thus open is well known and need not be traced here. 

,The restriction of the functions of the university to the framing 
of programmes of study and to the examination of Students has 
materially altered its character, and caused it to develop in a direction 
not contemplated by its original founders. It has become father an 
imperial than a local or metropolitan institution. Its examinations have 
been characterised by thoroughness and by fairness, and have secured 
the confidence of teachers and students ip. all parts of the country. 
Yet the complete detachment of the senatorial or examining body 
from schools and colleges, while'it has secured impartiality, hag r not , 
been wholly free from disadvantages. Occasional efforts have been 
made in the senate itself to establish closer ^relations with the principal 
teatfiling bodies, but,any organised connection between these bodies 
and the university authorities has been ruled to be-*practically im¬ 
possible under the terms of the present charter. 

Meanwhile, a strong feeling has been growing up among men of 
learning and science that the largest city in the world ought to 
possess an organised university of its own* which should co-oidinate 
the scattered agencies in the metropolis, furnish help and guidance in 
other ways than by mere examination, give to the principal teaching 
bodies an effective share of control, and make London a great seat of 
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learning worthy of Its position* and resources. The Boys! Commission 
of 1894 Has recognised this great national need, and has provisionally 
sketched oat a plan by which all these objects might be attained 
in the reconstituted university t without interfering with any of 
the duties which it is discharging at present. Of this provisional 
scheme it will suffice to say here (1) that at present It holds the field, 
there being no practicable alternative fo/the settlement of this long 
debated questionj (2) that statutes and ordinance need to be framed 
in the first instancy by competent authority to settle the details of a 
new constitution; and ,(3) that the Government in its Bill of last 
year expressly provided for the hearing by a Statutory Commission of 
all suggestions and objections*from the senate or convocation, or any 
other body or persons whose interests axe affected. It wub added, * In 
framing such statutes and regulations, the commissioners shall see 
that provision is made for securing adequately the interests of 
collegiate and non-eollegiate students respectively.’ 

That there should be difficulties and debate in connection with 
some of tjie administrative details involved in the proposed recon¬ 
struction might reasonably be Expected. But at present only two of 
these appear *td fcp in any sense serious, and it is to a considerati5n* 
of these that attention will be briefly drawn in this paper. 

II 

The first relates to the terms under which colieges with, a dis¬ 
tinctively religious or denominational character shall become integral 
parts of the university. The Royal Commission expressly prescribed 
a condition, the meaning of which is plain notwithstanding the 
clumsiness of the expression, ‘ forbidding the grant of money for any 
purpose iy respect of which any privilege is granted or disability 
imposed on* account of religicnis belief,’ and the Bill of last session 
imposes upon the Statutory Commissioners the duty of making 
regulations for the University of London in general accordance with 
the report. It is obvious that this provision is in harmony with all 
.receu,t,legislation in reference to religious tests aud disqualifications. 
But objection has been taken to it by the authorities of King’s 
College in London on the ground that to enforce it in their case would 
be virtually to exclude that college from a share in the ordin&y 
funds of the ttniversity. * 

The history of King’s College is in this connection especially 
interesting. It was founded a short time after the first project for a 
new London •university had been put forth. * It owes its origin to 
a generous desire on the'part of leading churchmen to take a 
substantial share in supplying higher education to the metropolis; 
but also in no less degree to # the fact that University College 
was avowedly unsectarian and secular, and to a wish to counteract 
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its influence by providing side by si<Je with it in London another 
college which should be distinctly connected with the Church of 
England, and should provide for its students the religious teaching 
end discipline its rival did not profess to furnish. Accordingly the 
King’s College charter of 1829 contains this provision, which is recited 
in the Act of Parliament of 1882 now governing the institution: 

No person who does not declare himself to be a member of the Church of Eng¬ 
land shall be competent to act as a governor by virtue of bis office or to be a life 
governor or a member of the coancil or to fill any office in the college except the 
professorships of oriental literature and modem languages.* 

During many years large sums have been contributed to the 
funds of the college in consequence of this provision, and the 
institution lifts beex» generally regarded by its friends as a bulwark to 
the Church of England, a centre of religious influence, and a standing 
protest against the ‘ godlessness*’ of University College. It may be 
doubted whether the expectations of its founders have in this respect 
been fully realised. King’s College lias proved to be a most valuable 
factor in the higher education of London. Its medical school has 
achieved distinguished success. It l&s enlisted in its service many 
■ eminent professors. It has done njuch to encourage* branches of 
physical and practical science which at the time of its foundation were 
not included in any scheme of liberal education. Its evening classes 
have greatly helped to stimulate intellectual life among learners who 
bad not leisure to avail themselves of regular„day classes. Its chief 
present difficulty, is the fewness of its students; and, for the moment, 
its financial condition is a source of 4 some anxiety to its friends. But 
as c a safeguard for religious orthodoxy and an instrument for strength¬ 
ening the influence of the Established Church its career has been 
somewhat disappointing. No theological teaching or chapel attend¬ 
ance is enforced on all the regular students. Its theological depart¬ 
ment has hardly fulfilled its early promise as a seminary for-tbie training 
of the clergy. And it is an unfortunate episode in the history of 
•the college that Frederick Denison Maurice—the one of its professors 
in that department who has exerted the largest influence on the 
thought of the nation and on the religion^ life 6f the Church—was, 
required by the council to resign his 6ffice on the ground that his 
views of the eternity of future punishment appeared to that body to 
be- dangerous and unorthodox. 

No great perspicacity*is required to estimate'the practical effect 
of the restrictive clause in the King’s College charter which has just 
been quoted^ Such a clause is obviously unfavourable to the interests 
-of learning. It obliges the council to select, say, of two candidates 
for the professorship of chemistry, not the better chemist, but 
that one who professes allegiance to the Church of England. It 
thus offers to candidates for office a premium on insincere profession 
-of religious belief. And it fails altogether to secure the professed 
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object of its framers, for it does not give a religions tone or character 
to the teaching, nor furnish to parents any additional guarantee for 
the churchmanship of their sons. Finally the existence of such a 
requirement, however suited to a private society or to a sect, is 
wholly inconsistent with the deliberate judgment of Parliament 
and the nation, aft expressed in public measures affecting the older 
national universities. * 

Yet the council of King’s * College, having §n intelligible and 
not unreasonable regard to their traditions and .to the conditions 
under which large contributions have been entrusted to them by 
faithful members of the Established Church, are unwilling to part 
with the one clause in their charter which furnishes a nominal if not 
a real security for the distinctively religious chaActer of the founda¬ 
tion. Accordingly they have, through their spokesman in the House 
of Lords, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, objected to the terms 
of the Government Bill on the ground that those terms will debar 
the future senate from assigning any pprtion of the university 
revenue to.the college or to its professorships while the present system 
of tests exists. At the final stage of the Bill Bishop Temple moved 
the insertion flf J,he words : ‘ Provided that no statutes and regula¬ 
tions made under the Bill shall inflict any disability on any college 
or institution on account of its religious character.’ He urged that 
if the Bill of the Government were drawn in accordance with the 
recommendations of the commissioners it would inflict a serious 
disability on king’s College. But to this the Duke of Devonshire, 
in declining to accept the amendment, replied that it went far beyond 
the necessities of the case, that it was.couched in terms which were 
in direct opposition to the spirit of the University Test Act, and that 
if th£ proposed woj-ds were inserted in this shape they would raise 
so much ^controversy in another place as would put an end to the 
possibility Of the Bill being ^passed in that session. At the same 
time the Lord President of the Council expressed his willingness to- 
insert in the Bill a provision, originally suggested by Bishop Barry, 
the former Principal of King’s College, to the effect ‘ that no statute 
* or regulation shall preclude the university from accepting, if it sees- 
fit, the administration of funds for every university purpose, what¬ 
ever be the conditions attaohed to such administration.’ 

This concession would enable public bodies .and private donors 
to confide fuflds to the university on the distinct understanding that 
a Church of England, Baptist, or Roman Catholic college might 
share in the application of these funds, notwithstan din g it* denomi¬ 
national character. But it did not give to the senate power to* 
subsidise a denominational college or professorship out of public 
funds contributed by the nation at large. Thereupon the Bishop, 
on behalf of the authorities of King’s College, refused to accept 
the elpiiviKov, and, while withdrawing his amendment, expressed his 
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intentioh to ‘ endeavour to secure justice in the Lower House.’ In a 
memorandum the council of King’s College have sinee put forth 
they ask that the senate ‘ shall he left free to assign university funds 
to any chair in a school of the university—that is to say, to any 
chair which might be recognised as* doing university work/ And in 
the coming session it will be the duty of Parliament to consider 
whether compromise is possible on such terms. 

We are here confirohted in another form with the some problem 
which is at this moment giving so much trouble to statesmen in the 
sphere of elementary education: ‘ What are the conditions under 
which the State can wisely and equitably co-operate with religious 
bodies in.the matter of public education, whether in schools or 
in universities?’ Obviously, it is of high national concern that 
religious bodies should be strong apd influential. They are most 
important factors in the higher life of the nation, and have among 
the main objects of their existence the purification of morals and 
the warfare against sin and ignorance. Primd fade, therefore, they 
ought to be the most powerful allies of the State in every effort she 
makes to instruct and elevate the people. But the motives of the 
State in maintaining schools and colleges are, though* partly, not 
wholly identical with those which animate the various religious 
sects. For the prominent aims of each church are to attach learners 
to itself, to inculc&te those doctrines and practices which separate it 
from other religious communities, and, if possible, to make converts, 
and pro tanto to, weaken other churches. With these aims it is 
impossible for a free democratic Stq£e like ours to identify herself. 
Hence the conditions on which alone the State and the churches can 
hope to co-operate in England in the work of education*must be the 
results of compromise and mutual concession. For all the secular 
instruction and the general intellectmd culture which it in the 
power of the churches to give the Stale may well be gAteful, and 
may furnish facilities and material help. But she' cannot properly 
express preference for one religious communion father than another, 
and she cannot aid any of them in their efforts either to multiply 
converts or to gain special advantage for their 'own creeds. m Hot 
could Parliament, unless it is prepared tft embark on a large scheme 
of concurrent endowment, grant a char ten to a Roman Catholic or a 
Wesleyan university, empowering it to confer degrees of its own. 
The State, in fact, cannot make herself denominational. 0 But the de¬ 
nominations can make themselves national. And if they are willing 
to do this,, in a spirit of conciliation, with a full recognition of the 
limits within which thfe State can act in this matter, and of the con¬ 
ditions which she is bound to impose, they may retain some very 
substantial influence and continue to take an honourable and worthy 
part in the higher as well as in the primary education of the country. 
Oh the other hand, an uncompromising demand on the part of the 
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churches will lead inevitably, *s it has led in other countrie#; to the 
abandonment of all attempt on the part of the Legislature to make 
terms with the religious bodies, and will end in the establishment of 
a purely secular system. French statesmen like Guizot have in past 
times sought to establish a system of public instruction oh the basis 
of co-operation With the church, but such co-operation has been 
found in subsequent years to be impracticable, and in France 
religion and the ministers of'religion are now, as in Italy and the 
United States, completely outside the system of national education, 
end destitute of all influence on it. Such a result would be with us 
a national disaster. If it is brought about, the future historian will be 
obliged to attribute it, not te the aggressiveness of Nonconformists 
end secularists, but to the lamentable lack of statesmanship on the 
part of those who speak in the name of the English and the Homan 
churches. • 

There is, however, no necessary inconsistency between denomina- 
tional colleges and an unsectarian and national university. In Upper 
Canada, for example, there is a splendid university building at 
Toronto, and a body of profeSsors subsidised by public funds. Its 
teaching and thg degrees it confers are wholly undenominational; 
But near it are placed Knox College, which is under the control of 
the Presbyterians, Wycliffe College, a # Church of England institution, 
and St. Michael’s, a Roman Catholic college. All these colleges are 
federated with the university, all are officially represented on its 
governing bo&y, and students from all thflee attend the lectures on 
classical, scientific, and s^ulai; subjects in the university. Each 
of them supplements this general instruction by the religious teach-’ 
ing and discipline appropriate to its own communion. Yet no 
part of the funds yrith which the university is endowed goes to the 
maintenance of these affiliated, colleges, or to the payment of salaries 
to professdts of a distinctly denominational character. In like 
manner there is* no good reason* wh^ the reconstituted University of 
London should not admit, and recognise as integral parts of itself 
strictly denominational colleges, whether Protestant or Catholic, giv- 
• ingto.each of them a sharS in the general academic government, admit¬ 
ting their students to degrees and honours, and yet retaining its own 
strictly unsectarian character as a national institution. The funds 
at the disposal of the university might be not improperly appropriated 
from time to’time to specific purposes in wespect of university work, 
or even to the augmentation of the salary of any distinguished teacher 
who was pursuing special investigations. But it should Jge wholly 
beyond the power of the senate to make a grant for the general 
purposes of a sectarian college, or to endow a professorial chair the 
occupant of which was appointed by a private body and not by the 
university itself, and held office^, moreover, subject to a religions 
test. Conditions founded on this essential distinction could readily 
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be fornicated by a statutory commission, and when settled would 
result in an honourable and working compromise securing, on the one 
hand, the national and impartial character of the university as the 
degree-conferring body, and, on the other, the religious character- 
and continued public influence of the denominational colleges. 

• III * 

c 

A second ground of objection to the measure of reconstruction has- 
been urged in the supposed interests of the non-collegiate graduates. 
These are scattered all over the country and in the colonies, and 
among some of them a fear has arisen that, if the university becomes 
too closely identified'-with London institutions, the country graduates 
will be placed at a disadvantage and the value of their degrees will 
be lowered. They urge that, while the present constitution of the 
senate and the examining body secures absolute impartiality and 
commands the confidence, of provincial colleges and students, that 
confidence will not be equally felt in a central body composed largely 
of London teachers, who are identified frith rival interests. 

' 'Probably one third of the candidates who have s^ucfceeded in the 
faculties of Arts and Science have not been students in any recog¬ 
nised college of university ( ran)c. They have obtained their know¬ 
ledge at public and in higher schools, or in small institutions, and 
in some cases by diligent private reading aided by tutors. I 
have had special • opportifoities of knowing how country grammar 
schools, local colleges at a distance frofcn university centres, and 
secqndary and higher schools, bpth for boys and girls, have been helped 
and raised by the syllabuses and the examinations of th® university, 
and to how many secluded students, especially,to schoolmasters, 
these examinations have served as a most effective stimulus ^o mental 
improvement. The service which has in ftiis way been done to learning 
and to the intellectual interests of England it would be difficult to 
estimate. , 

If it were now seriously proposed to abandon this external work and 
influence, and to restrict the usefulness of thl institution to those who 
made regular attendance at a teaching university, there can be no doubt 
that the opposition of the country graduateavould be justified, and that 
higher education in England would suffer material* loss. ^But the 
commissioners did not propose any measures which would have this- 
effect. On the contrary, they expressly recommended that ‘ the ex¬ 
aminations fof external and for internal students respectively shall 
represent the same standard of knowledge, and be identical, so far as 
identity is consistent with the educational ^interests of both classes of 
students .’ 1 It is difficult to understand what motive an academic body 
thus instructed would have to lower ^ the character of the degrees, or 

1 Report, p. Uii. 
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be less impartial than the present senate in estimating the inerits of 
different classes of students. And it is observable that apprehension 
of this kind does not appear to be shared by the professors or other 
authorities of the provincial colleges from which students come up for 
degrees, but mainly from those who profess to speak in the name of 
the non-collegiate* graduates. * 

There is a section (21) in the present charter of the university 
which gives to the convocation*or general body of the graduates ‘the 
power of accepting new or supplementary charter or consenting to 
the surrender of an old one.’ Those who oppose the contemplated 
reform naturally desire to retain this provision, and to make use of 
it in preventing any change. Yet the power thus reserved to 
convocation is anomalous, and might prove vary mischievous. It 
has no parallel in the statutes of any university known to me. It is 
absolutely indefensible in principle, since it enables a majority of 
the holders of degrees to obstruct any reform, however desirable such 
reform may seem to Parliament and to the best representatives of 
learning apd science. Among all the conclusions arrived at by the 
Royal Commission, after a full consideration of the abundant and 
varied evidence Ijefore them, nqqe are expressed with more confidences 
and emphasis than the belief tliat the continued existence of such a 
power might prove a permanent barriej to improvement, and that 
the charter ought, as in the older universities, to be superseded by 
statutes having legislative authority, and capable of being modified 
when necessary by the will of Parliament. • • 

There is the less necessity for the retention of this exceptional 
privilege in the case of the existing London University because there 
is among its •members little or no cohesion, camaraderie , or corporate 
life. 'They have pot been fellow-students ; there is no teaching 
institutiop, as In the case of Oxford or Edinburgh, with which they 
have all be6n connected and which attracts their loyalty and affec¬ 
tion. The only tie that binds them together is the accident that at 
some period of their lives^ they have been examined at Burlington 
Gardens. They have thus no common academic traditions, and no- 
. nece^pary interest in the further advancement of learning, either in. 
the metropolis or in the provinces. Among those who actually 
attend the meetings and ^discuss university policy are many who- 
display an enlightened interest in educational progress. But to the 
miscellaneous body of scattered graduates-the cynic might apply the 
well-known definition of another Convocation: ‘ a noun of multitude 
signifying many, but not signifying much.’ The arguihent that the 
right of such a body to hinder a greatly needed public reform ought 
to be perpetuated and respected is clearly untenable. 

It is much to be regretted that the eminent representative of the 
university in Parliament should have encouraged his constituents to 
cling to this view of their rights! No one can doubt that Sir John 
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Lubbock is keenly interested in educational improvement, and would 
like to see a university in London which should control teaching 
as well as examination. A chivalrous desire to defend the interests 
of those of his constituents who supposed themselves unprotected 
has probably led him to espouse their cause. He has even gone 
farther, and in his address at the last general election has proposed 
that the power of veto shall not only be retained by convocation in 
the form now prescribed by charter—that is to say, by voting at a 
meeting and after discussion—but that the present opportunity shall 
be taken to extend that power, and to permi£ graduates who do not 
meet in convocation to exercise it by means of voting papers. To 
do this would be to appeal to a yet more heterogeneous and irre¬ 
sponsible body thatf that which at present possesses rights under 
the charter, and would make all reform wellnigh impossible. For it 
is to be observed that at the actu&l meetings of convocation resolu¬ 
tions in favour of the Royal Commission’s proposals have been passed 
by large and increasing majorities. It is the absent member, living 
remote from the metropolis, and presumably with little car^ or know¬ 
ledge about its educational needs, whosfe opposition has been invoked. 
What degree of importance ought to, be attached Ijp the opinion of 
such a body, and how easily it may be influenced by the ingenious 
appeals which were made ip i<£ own sense of vested interests, may 
be judged from one simple fact. On the last occasion when it became 
the duty of this large constituen cy to vote for a senator to represent 
the medical faculty, there*were two candidates—the eminent surgeon 
till lately known as Sir Joseph Lister, onl Of the most distinguished 
graduates the university ever produced, and Mr. Rivington, a Master 
in Surgery, the former of whom received 846 votes arili the latter 
963, the only plea on which this extraordinary choige was made being 
that Mr. Rivington was understood to be an opponent and Sir Joseph 
to be a friend of the proposals of the Commissioners. It would be 
difficult to find a stronger verifioation of the opinion in the Report 
that the general body of the graduates is not qualified to take a large 
and statesmanlike view of a great public question such as is now 
awaiting an answer, and that whatever is donl by way of reform should < 
be done under the authority of Parliament. Any proposal to accom¬ 
plish reform by an amended charter would be futile. A charter 
could not create a body competent to deal with thS large measure 
of reconstruction now needed. And if the present power of veto 
were perpetuated, the best conceivable plan of reconstruction might 
be wrecked altogether. 

Thus there are only two obstacles t* the early settlement by 
Parliament of this important national question—the controversy about 
the relation of religious bodies to the university and the objections of 
those graduates who deem their present privileges in danger. But 
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neither of these obstacles ought to seem serious to a Government 
with a large majority, a resolute will, and a dear purpose. The 
problem before the Statutory Commission is undoubtedly intricate 
and difficult but it is not insoluble. The Boyal Commission has 
provided the needful facts and suggestions, and in the hands of the 
experts whom thft Government proposes to enlist under the skilful 
and experienced guidance of Lord Dave^r such statutes and regula¬ 
tions as will be satisfactory both to the parties most nearly interested 
and to the whole nation will probably be framed. A more interesting 
task, or one involving graver and more permanent consequences, has 
seldom been entrusted to an advisory body. They will seek to bring 
into harmonious and mutually helpful relations the various scattered 
agencies concerned in the higher and professional education of London. 
They will try to retain the spirjt of all that is best in the academic 
traditions of the older universities, and will at the same time feel free 
to take a large and generous view of the new intellectual requirements 
and the changed conditions of our time. They will recognise that 
while it is the first business of a university to foster liter ae humaniores 
—the studies which help to make the accomplished and capable man— 
a second duty*is^to ennoble apd liberalise the professions. Hence 
they will not leave outside their purview the institutions which are 
training for a life’s work the lawyer, the physician, *the engineer, the 
schoolmaster, and the electrician. They will find melms of recognising 
and assisting so much pf the work done under the name of ‘ University 
Extension ’ or Evening Classes as shall be*proved to possess a really 
disciplinal and academic dharapter. They will have regard to the 
organisation of * Post-graduate ’ studiesj and to the encouragement of * 
research and advanced learning by means other than examinations. 
They *will, it inay^ be hoped, find it possible to perform this duty 
without impairing in the least degree the present usefulness of the 
university in directing, testing, and rewarding non-collegiate study. 
Above all, they will provide room fpr future expansion, and will re¬ 
member that every institution in the world which has real vitality in 
it must be ready to avail itself from time to time of new opportunities 
. of acquiring strength and rendering itself useful to the community. 

Thus the moment is oppfirtune, and the way seems to be open at 
last for the settlement of this long debated question on an equitable 
and permanent basis. It is manifest that the present Government 
and Parliament*would derive much honour and do a signal public 
service if the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s memorable reign were 
distinguished by the establishment of a great university, Qn a scale 
worthy of its imperial position and commensurate with the intellectual 
needs of the metropolis. « 


J. G. Fitch. 
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THE TRUE NATURE OF ‘FALSETTO' 


It is the object of the following pages to show that behind the familiar 
term ‘ falsetto ’ a great truth lies concealed—a truth which is of much 
importance, not f only to the musfeian and the scientist, but also to 
the general public. As commonly employed, the word may be said 
to denote that kind of voiqe with which a man can imitate the voice 
of a woman. The highest'authorities on the subject of voice produc¬ 
tion hold two opinions concerning this voice. Some look upon it as 
an ^unnatural or artificial voice, and say that it ougfyt hot to be used 
under any circumstances whatever. Others maintain that it is one 
of two or more vocal registers, §nd is perfectly natural, but intended 
by nature to be employed only for a few notes at the top of the male 
voice. The latter of these opinions is undoubtedly the more reason¬ 
able an$ the more defensible, but neither of them is consistent with 
facts. The experiments which I have made with the so-called falsetto 
durpig the last five of six yeays render each of them untenable. It 
seems strange that in this pre-eminently scientific ag^no such ex¬ 
periments should ever have been made by others* Yet this Would 
appear to be the case; or, at any rate, if similar experiments have 
been carried out before, they have, so faf as I know,^never"been made 
public. • • 

Many years before these experiments commenced I had formed a 
very definite and decided opinion as to the character and capabilities 
of the so-called falsetto. This was owin^ to "certain experiences, with 
my own voice. The conclusions, however, which at that time forced 
themselves upon me were of so startling a nature, and so utterly at 
variance with all tliaji I had ever read or heard on the subject, that I 
felt the impossibility of getting them accepted, and therefore the 
uselessness of making them known, until, by experiments with other 
voices, I had furnished myself with further evidence of their correct¬ 
ness. Opportunities o*f thus verifying my conclusions did not present 
themselves for a good many years, and it was not until the year 1890 
that I was enabled to begin the series of experiments to which I now 
wish to direct attention. The result of these experiments was such 
as to fully confirm me in the views which I had long entertained, by 
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the establishment of the remarkable fact that bj bringing down the 
so-called falsetto to within a few notes of the bottom of the vocal 
compass, and by exercising it frequently and persistently, it is possible 
at this low pitch to gradually strengthen and develop it until it 
acquires all the robustness of the’ordinary * chest voice.’ When this 
process of development is completed, the voice may be said to be 
entirely transformed. The old ‘ chest void’ is discarded, and in place of 
the two registers of which the»voice formerly’eonsisted there is now 
only one register, which extends from one extrelnity of the voice to 
the other. This new voice, while as regards strength and volume 
of tone it bears a great resemblance to the discarded ‘ chest voice,’ 
for which it may easily be jnistaken, differs from it in three im¬ 
portant particulars : firstly in the peculiar beauty and sweetness of 
its quality, secondly in its exceptionally extended compass, and 
thirdly in the perfect ease with which it can be carried to its upper 
limit. 

One of the voices with which I was most successful was that of a 
young man of about six-and-twenty years pf age, who when he came 
to me had already had some iittle training. His voice, which was 
tenor, consisted of the two registers commonly known as ‘ chest voipe.’ 
and falsetto. The ‘ break ’ between these two registers was quite 
conspicuous, and the difficulty in producing the upper notes of the 
‘ chest ’ register was unmistakable. He had been taught to exercise 
the ‘ chest voice ’ and let the so-called falsetto alone. I advised him 

t 

to do exactly the reverse. On getting him to .bring the upper 
register down as far as G in the^fourth space of the bass stave, nearly 
an octave lower than it is supposed to be of any practical use, I found* 
it, as was to be expected, exceedingly weak and ( breathy.’ Below 
that point it was little better than a whisper. On this weak and 
‘ breathy ’ voice he now began to work under my directions, by means 
principally of octave and arpeggio exercises. After about three 
months of regulalr and diligent .practice, a very remarkable increase 
of strength was observable in all the notes as far down as the G just 
mentioned. These notes had lost their falsetto character, and had 
begun to sound like * chest ’ notes. In a few more months the im¬ 
provement hsfd extended itself to the lower notes as far as the low D. 
Thus the development process went on until, in less than a year, the 
transformation was complete- The old * chest voice ’ had been entirely 
discarded and Superseded, and in its place was what may be described 
as a new kind of ‘ chest voice,’ with an available compass of two 
octaves and a fourth, extending from the low A flat to the high D 
flat, every note strong and of good quality, and every note produced 
in exactly the same way a§ the so-called falsetto. 

Another case was that of a young man who came to me from 
Scotland. His also was a tenor voice. When I first saw him he had 
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come to London only on a visit. He had Been exercising .hia voice 
on the method of the late Emil Behnke. In this method, as many 
of my readers are probably aware, the terms ‘thick* and ' thin* 
register are used instead Of the terms ‘ chest voice * and falsetto. 
Following out the principles there*laid down, he had been employing 
the thick register for the lower three-fourths of his ‘Voice and the thin 
register for the upper fourth. I told him that, in my opinion, every 
time he exercised the thick register he nndid the good that was done 
by the exercise of the thin register, and that the only way to develop 
his voice fully was to take the thin register all the way down. He 
could not bring himself to believe this all at once; consequently, 
when he got back to Scotland, while he so far followed my advice as 
to use the tfiin register much lower down than formerly, he still 
continued to employ the thick register for the middle and lower 
portion of his voice. The result of this was that, although the thin 
register was considerably strengthened, a complete development of 
the voice was prevented. Subsequently he returned to London and 
put himself regularly under my instruction. He then gave up the 
exercise of the thick register altogether, and in course of time suc¬ 
ceeded in making another thick register out of the thin one, thus 
proving not only the impropriety of these terms themselves, but also 
the unsoundness 6f the pseudo-scientific theory which brought them 
into vogue. , 

These two cases may be taken as specimens, of others which have 
been treated in a,similar way with a similar result. In each case the 
mode o3fproduction which I have caused to be employed throughout 
'the whole compass of the voice has been that of the so-called falsetto. 
In one or two eases this kind of voice was called, by the pupil’s 
former teacher, either ‘head voice’ or ‘thin register,’and the pupil 
had been allowed to use it for a few notes at the top -of his^compass. 
But in the majority of cases former teachers had called'it falsetto, 
and had absolutely forbidden its pse. 

Interspersed with the successful cases there have, of course, been 
many failures. There has also been a considerable number of what 
may be called partial successes. Some of the failures were cases in 
which pupils were prevented by their business pursuit# from getting 
regular and sufficient practice, but most of them were those of young 
mep who lacked the necessary patience and perseverance. Several of 
the partial successes were men over forty years of age* In these and 
some other cases complete success seemed to be unattainable. Never¬ 
theless, tljey proved of great value, for they served to make plain 
another remarkable and apparently unknown fact—viz., that the 
so-called falsetto not only strengthens that voice itself, but is bene¬ 
ficial to the * chest voice ’ also. It is generally supposed that its 
exercise to any great extent is productive of serious injury to the 
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■ * chest voice,* and the assertion has bt^n made, and is endorsed by 
high authority, that, if it be exercised exclusively, the ‘ chest voice ’ 
will be entirely destroyed* There is not a vestige of truth in this 
assertion. The many careful and prolonged experiments which I 
have made disprove it completely; and not only do they do this, 
but they also shorn that, while the so-called felsettq is improved by 
being exercised, the ‘ chest voice ’ is imprlved by being let done. 

There is another point to which references must now be made. 
It is commonly taught and believed that every adult male voice 
possesses by nature* at least two registers. In the course of my 
investigations, however," I have met with untrained voices, both 
tenors and basses, which possess only one register—voices which 
Nature has taken the liberty of making in her oyrn way, in defiance 
of all the great authorities, and in utter disregard of all their pet 
theories. Of course it may be asserted that these voices do possess 
separate registers, but they are so well blended that* no ‘ break ’ is 
perceptible, and therefore they appear to have one register only. 
But if we wish to discover the truth, we n$ist take facts as we find 
them, not 'imagine or invent them to suit our own theories. Now 
it is certainly*^ feet that there are adult male voices in which, even 
when examined vflth the aid of *the laryngoscope, no ‘ break ’ can be 
detected at any point throughout their entire compass. We have 
this feet recorded by Sir Morell Mackehzi^ in his work, The Hygiene 
of the Vocal Organa, although it in no way supports the theory 
which he himself favours. If, then, there are voices in which no 
* break ’ or change of production can be found, even when the laryngo¬ 
scope is brought into operation and the ear is assisted by the eye, 
there is surety some reason for assuming that, in these cases, ho 
‘ break ’ or change exists. Perhaps it may be said that physiology 
teaches us that thefe are, and must be, separate registers. This is a 
common supposition, but it is a mistake. Physiology teaches us 
nothing of the kind. Physiologists have to deal with the fact that 
most voices possess separate registers, and they try to account for it; 
but, so for as I have been able to discover, there is nothing in the 
mechanism of the laryns to show the necessity for more than one 
mode* of production, and n« physiologist has ever yet succeeded 
in satisfactorily explaining how it is that these separate registers 
exist. • 

The v<sice% which Nature has made with only one register, by*a 
secret process of her own, are exceptionally fine voices, and in adult 
males they have the peculiarity that they seem to all ‘ chest¬ 
voice.’ But there is one striking difference between this and the 
ordinary ‘ chest voice ’—it can be carried with perfect ease to the 
highest limit of the voice. Now the question arises, how is this 
kind of voice produced ? In answer to this question I point to the 
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fact that I have succeeded in producing similar voices by employing 
throughout the whole compass of the voice that mode of production 
which is used for the so-called falsetto. Here then, it seems to me, 
we have the clue to Nature’s secret process. The untrained voices 
which by nature seem to possess—and, as I believe, do possess—only 
one register, owe their exceptionally fine condition to the manner in 
which the speaking voice & and always has been produced; and the 
result of my own experiments and 1 investigations is to force me 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the mechanism by which this 
speaking voice is produced is simply and solely tliat which is employed 
in the production of the so-called falsetto! 

If this conclusion be true, and I fail to see how it can be success¬ 
fully disputed, theji the question, What is falsetto ? which has always 
been a puzzle to the physiologist^ may be satisfactorily answered. 
Falsetto is the remains of a woice a portion of which has been 
wrongly produced, and the wrongly produced portion is not the 
falsetto itself, as is commonly supposed, but that portion which is 
known by the name of ‘ $hcst voice.’ Signor Garcia, in his Hints on 
Singing, says that falsetto is a remnant of the boy’s voice. This is 
. perfectly true, although the majority of professioiiai singers and 
many teachers of singing are quite unaware of it. * But it is not the 
Whole truth. Falsetto is not only a remnant of the boy’s voice, but 
it is a remnant»of the rightly produced voiqe. Moreover, in every 
case where it exists as a separate register it is the only rightly 
produced voice.. • • 

Tliat the theory of voice production which this view involves 
is a strange and startling theory to propound is not to he denied. 
But I have brought forward somd strange and startling facts, and 
these facts cannot, I believe, be accounted for by any other theory. 
Nor is this all. Strong and conclusive as these * facts appear to 
me, they are not the only facts by which the theory may be 
supported. Others may be noted which point plainly in the same 
direction. There are many musical men who had good voices when 
they were boys, but have anything but good voices now. These men 
have a distinct recollection of the kind of voice which they formerly, 
used when they sang goprano as children, and are Wtell aware' that, 
whatever were the mechanical means b£ which it was produced, the 
mode of production was exactly the same as that which they would 
now employ if they wished to produce the voice* wjiiclf is called 
falsetto. In other words, they are fully conscious of the fact, already 
referred jto, that the falsetto of their present voice is the remains of 
their former soprano* voice, while the voice which they now use both 
in speaking and in singing is obtained by a mode of production 
which was not natural to them as children, but was acquired at or 
about the period of change from boyhood jto manhood. Some hoys 
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undoubtedly acquire the power of producing the so-called ‘ chest 
voice ’ at an earlier period fhan this, but they are not usually the 
boys who have good soprano voices. I think I may safely say, with 
regard to really good boy sopranos, that while a few of them may use 
this ‘chest voice’ for their lowest notes, most of the best among 
them do not us? it at all. It is a mode of production about which 
they know nothing and of which they flel no need. This being the 
case, I would ask the anatomist and physiologist what is there 
about the mechanism of the larynx to show thafr when the boy singer 
becomes a man he should change his mode of* production for the 
whole, or nearly the «whole, of his voice ? Is there any difference, 
so far as the mechanism or muscular action is concerned, between 
the larynx of a boy and the larynx of a man ? If so, all the books 
that I have studied on the subject have failed to mention it. That 
it increases greatly and rapidly iq size at the age of puberty is, of 
course, well known. But if the mechanism continues the same, why 
should the mode of production be changed ? If a boy, by employing 
certain muscles of his larynx in a certain way, develops a good voice, 
it is surety in accordance wii^h true physiological principles that he 
should continue, as he grows into manhood, to use these same 
muscles in the came way witlf the same satisfactory result! 

Now my contention is that the men singers who possess the best 
voices did develop them in this way.* They may not use them so at 
the present time. Many of them certainly do not; but that is the- 
consequence*of the training they have received, training which did 
not commence until long gfter Nature had completed her pfocess of 
development. It is a curious Confirmation of this view that if yoil 
ask these men about their voices, if you inquire what is the differ¬ 
ence as regards production between the voice which they possess 
now and that which they possessed when they were boys, they will 
tell you cthat they are not conscious of any radical change. Most of 
them wilt not have any clear recollection of their former voice, or of 
the kind of feeling they had in producing it; but if you happen to 
meet with one who has, he will declare to you that his voice merely 
got gradually lowgr in jpitch and heavier in quality, and that he is 
using the same mode of production now as he used then. 

It must not be assumed that, if this theory be true, every adult 
male singer whp is being taught on any of the recognised systems of 
the present day is of necessity trained, wrongly. That very large 
numbers of singers are being trained' wrongly there can, I think, 
be little doubt. Indeed it is matter of common observation. But 
some teachers, like some preachers, are better *h«> their creed, and, 
while they are wrong in theory, they are sometimes right in prats 
tiee. Among the most successful of such teachers are those who 
make great use of what they call ‘ head voice.’ Under this name they 
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sometimes, though not always, cause to be trained downwards to a 
very considerable extent that part of the voice which, so far as its 
mode of production is concerned, is identical with the so-oriled 
falsetto. That is to say, when this kind of voice is fairly strong 
and good they call it * head voices’ and tell their pupils to use it; 
but when it is weak and effeminate they call it .falsetto, maintain 
that it is a different kind if voice altogether, look upon it as some¬ 
thing unnatural, and tell their pupils, not to use it. In these cases 
another kind of ‘head voice' is used—viz., a sort of modified and 
restrained ‘chestvoice,' obtained by extreme elevation of the soft 
palate. But even when they eiriploy the right kind of ‘ head voice,’ 
which is really identical with the so-called falsetto, they fail to per¬ 
ceive its true character. They treat it simply as one of two registers, 
both of which are to be exercised, and when they have carried it 
down to a certain point they engeafour to unite it as nearly as pos¬ 
sible with the so-called ‘ chest ’ register. Sometimes, however, they 
cany it right down to the bottom of the voice without knowing 
it, and thus succeed in making a perfect voice by an imperfect 
method. , • 

There are also other cases in which the adult male yoice may be 
properly trained upon a wrong methdd. These areihe cases already 
referred to, in which the voice has been fully developed by Nature. 
Such a voice wiU have, as I have pointed out, all the robustness of 
the ordinary ‘ chest voice,’ although it is produced in a different 
manner. It is true that, even in this splendid condition, it may be 
seriously injured by a false method of training, although it cannot be 
• destroyed. But a wise and cautiotis teacher may be content to let 
it lemain as it is. He will perceive at once that it is an exception¬ 
ally fine voice, but will be unaware that it is not produced in the 
ordinary way, and will see no reason for altering tke mode of produc¬ 
tion. * 

Of course it is obvious that, if the theory hers put forward were 
accepted, it would necessitate a *revhlution in the art of voice train¬ 
ing. For this reason, however true it may be, and however cogent 
and convincing are the arguments in its favour, # it is sure to meet 
with strenuous opposition. It will probably be turned into ridicule. * 
A newly discovered truth often appears ridiculous to minds unpre¬ 
pared to receive it. It will also, no doubt, be decried and denounced 
as involving most dangerous and pernicious doctrine,, which^ought at 
once to be put down and stamped out. There are always some 
persons of a, choleric disposition and with minds. impervious to 
reason who, confidently believing themselves to be the sole deposi¬ 
tories of the truth as well as its divinely appointed guardians, are 
ready to burn the heretic who ventures’to call any article of their 
creed in question. Such persons, however, have little power or 
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influence in the present age of scientific enlightenment, and hardly 
need to be taken into consideration. I turn from them to persons of 
a different stamp, to the leaders of thought and progress, to men 
of open mind and dispassionate judgment; These T invite to examine 
and weigh the evidence which is hfere placed before them. I do not 
ask them to accept the theory for which lam contending. I merely 
ask them to inquire into it. If they vml do this, the opposition 
which is sure to be raised by ignorance, prejudice, and self-interest 
may prevail for a time, but I shall have no fear of the ultimate 
result. * * 

* E. Davidson Palmer. 
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LAW*AND THE LAUNDRY 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 

. • • 

The application, by the measure of 1895, of the Factory and Work¬ 
shop Acts to the laundry appears lively to rank as one of the great dis¬ 
appointments* of experimental legislation. For years there had been 
an agitation for securing to the washerwomen the advantages which 
the visits of the Factory Inspector had brought to other trades. A 
strong case was made out for this extension of the law. »It was only 
by inadvertence that the great industry of washing clothes had been 
omitted from the 1867 Act. In tlfht year Parliament intended to 
include within*the scope of the Factory Inspector every kind of 
employment /or profit id which manual labour was engaged. Un¬ 
fortunately, the definition clause of the Act referred to the prepara¬ 
tion of articles / for sal?.’ The result was th£t lawyers held that only 
those laundries which were attached to manufactories came under 
the Act. When shirts and collars, sheets and baby-linen, were 
washed on their way from the factory to the retail shop, the thousands 
of washerwomen employed enjoyed all the advantages that Parlia¬ 
ment intended. The laundry had to be healthy and decently 
ventilated. Excessive hours of labour were sternly prohibited. 
Proper sanitary conveniences had to be provided* But all the other 
washerwomen—those who washed'the customers’ own articles—were 
by the unforeseen result of the two werds in the definition left un¬ 
protected. And then there gradually fojced itself upon the public 
attention a long tale of woe—of women kept slaving day and night 
at the washtub to cope with the unregulated rushes of work; of 
insanitary conditions and unhealthy workplaces ; £ .of low rooms filled! 
with steam and'noisome smell, absolutely without provision for 
ventilation; of the seeds of disease sown by long standing in the wet 
mess caused by defective flooring and drainage; of an absolute dis¬ 
regard, in short, by. heedless or unscrupulous employers, of all those 
precautions and safeguards to the public health which had long since 
been made compulsory in every other industry. More important 
even than the physical effects were the demoralising results of this 
irregularity of life and bad conditions of work, the long hours and 
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the late hours, upon the character of the women. The ‘ good 
employers’ were eager for legislative regulation. The political 
economists were satisfied that the danger of * foreign competition,' 
or ‘ driving the trade out of the country,’ was, to say the least of it, 
remote. Even the Home Office was converted to the desirability and 
actual urgency of legislation. I 

Unfortunately, the agitatoj-s for reform .were imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances, and the officials were indiscriminate 
in their proposals. 'They ignored the feet that, brides the laundry, 
large or small, carried .on as a business for profit, there exist many 
hundreds of establishments engaged in the same industry, but 
oonducted with quite other "ends. The washing of clothes for 
private customers is perhaps the most convenient • occupation 
by which the inmates of refonnatories and industrial homes of 
all kinds can earn some contribution towards their maintenance. 
The same industry has, moreover, become an adjunct of many 
■convents, sisterhoods, and religious houses.' These 'institution 
laundries ’• stand, it is obvious, upon a* different footing from 
ordinary businesses. The employment of women and girls is, in 
these establishments, not primarily a means of gain, but an instrti-* 
ment of reformation, industrial training, the development of personal 
character, and the deepening of the spiritual life. # 

It would have been easy to have drafted separate clauses for 
these ‘ religious,’ as distinguished from the ‘ commercial ’ laundries, 
and the Government did^ indeed eventually off* to make this 
discrimination. It was, moreover, not absolutely necessary to deal . 
with them at all. But the Bill as laid before the House, of 
Commons applied the same Draconic regulation to convents and 
charitable homes, commercial laundries carried on in a large way, 
and the cottages where old women took in a little washing. The 
result was an outburst of opposition from all parts of the country. 
When the clause relating to laundries was reached, it was found 
that, to the ordinary opponents of factory legislation, there was 
joined a large propprtioi^ of the religious world. The members of 
' the Grand Committee on Trqde were besieged by letters and petitions 
from convents and homes, clergymen and philanthropists, Anglicans 
and Koman Catholics. The Irish vote, usually with Mr. Asquith, 
turned solidly against him. Because it was far too rigid and stringent 
to be applicable to the institutions, the'whole of the Government 
clause about laundries was rejected. Next the bewildered members 
tried their hands at amateur drafting, seeking to reconstruct a clause 
which should give some help to the oppressed washerwomen, whilst 
not offending the institution's. Finally, as the outcome of the muddle, 
after the new clause had been watered down with an undefined idea 
■of making it universally applicable, a further amendment was 
carried exempting institutions altogether! 
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• Therestilt was the addition to the 1 Statute Book: of the following 
section relating to the hours of labour: 

In any laundry carried on by way of trade, or for purpose of gun, the follow- 
lag provisions shall apply: 

(i.) The period of employment, exclusive of meal hours and absence from work, 
shall not exceed, for children, ten hoursffor young persons twelve hours, for women 
fourteen hours, in any consecutive twenty-four hours; nor a total for children of 
thirty hours, for young persons and women r of sixty hours, in any one week, in 
addition to such overtime as may be allowed in the case of women. 

(ii.) A child or yqpng person or woman shall not be employed continuously for 
more than five hours without an interval of at least half an hour for a meaL 
• •••«••••• 

(v.) The notice to be affixed in each laundry shall specify the period of employ¬ 
ment and the times for meals, but the period and times 60 specified may be varied 
before the begfaahing of employment on any day. 

■ • • ■ * ^ • • • * ■ 

Women employed in laundries may work overtime, subject to the following 
conditions: 

(а) No woman shall wprk more than fourteen hours in any day. 

( б ) The overtime worked shall not exceed two hours in any day. 

(c) Overtime shall not be worked on more than three days in any week, or 
more than thirty days in any year . 1 

• * 

t « 

Now, this piece of amateur law-making reads smoothly enough, 
and there can be ho doubt that the members of the Grand Committee, 
who patched it together after rejecting the clause of the Government 
draughtsman, thought they had done a good, piece of work. But 
the subject is one of greater intricacy than appears'at first sight, 
and the Home Office experts at on<je declared the new clause to be 
ineffective. There has now been over a year’s experience of its 
working, and careful investigation into the matter convinces us that, 
great as is the need of the laundry workers for protection, the 
mangled clause which has become law has, in respecf of tjieir hours 
of labour, effected little or no improvement. 

What the members of Parliament intended who substituted this 
clause for Mr. Asquith’s was, presumably, to s*horten the washer¬ 
women’s hours of labour. But they went' about it in altogether the 
wrong way. As a matter of fact, it was onfy in tf comparatively few 
of the worst laundries .that the hours bow legally sanctioned were 
being worked. In other trades, the practice of Parliament has been 
to jbake the standard of the • good employers, and fcfrce the bad ones 
up to it. With regard to laundries the members to’ok-.the'standard 
of the bad employers, with the result that the good ones stand in 
serious danger of being forced down to it. 2 Hitherto, where long 

1 The law will be found precisely stated and conveniently explained in The Lam 
relating to Factories and Workshops, by May Abraham and A. Llewellyn Davies 
(Byre Sc Spottiswoode, 1896). 

* On the important question of 4 overtime ’ this has become only too apparent. 
The custom of the trade has always been t if consider work after 8 p.m. as overtime, 
and the good employers habitually pay an extra rate for work after this hour. But 
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hours had been worked, itha& been with a knowledge that public 
opinion and sympathy was against such a practice, and with the 
consciousness that it would be immediately condemned when the law 
was extended to laundries. What, therefore, was the surprise both 
of employers and* washerwomen to find that, far fjom condemning 
the long hours, the new Act had accordred to them the sanction of 
law. What has hitherto been done by bad employers with a feeling 
of shame can now be done openly as of legal'right; whilst good 
employers, who hafe hitherto limited the day’s work by their own 
sense of fitness and justice, are encouraged positively to extend their 
hours to those fixed by the Act. Under the present law, indeed, if 
two hours are allowed for meals, it is permissible J;o keep women con¬ 
tinuously at work from 8 a.m. to midnight (sixteen hours) on two 
days in every week throughout *thq year; on two other days in the 
week from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. (twelve hours); and on Mondays and 
Saturdays (the usual short days in the industry) from 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m. (ten hours), and from 8 a.m. till noon (four hours) respectively. 
And this,'be it remembered* without making any use of the per¬ 
mitted ‘ overtime.’ Moreover, as (unlike any other industry) the 
exact amount of*time to be allflwed by the employer for each meaf is 
not defined by the Act, it is very difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Inspector to protect the workers in'th^ enjoyment of their meal 
times. 

But this is not all! During any ten wgeks in the year overtime 
may be worked, so as to jnake the following time-table perfectly 
legal: * • 

Mondays . . . .8 a.m. to 8 p.m. • 

Tuesdays . . . .8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

"Wednesdays . . .8 a.m. to midnight. 

Thursdays . . . . 8 a.m. to midnight. 

Fridays' . . . .8 a.m. to midnight. 

Saturdays* . . .8 a.m. to 12 noon. 

The above hours may he altered so as to make Saturday one of the 
long-days, if $ie employer chooses. Moreover, it is permissible so 
to arrange the hours that a woman starting work at midnight on 
a Thursday may be kept* at her tub until 8 p.m. on the Friday 
evening, # or, indeed, varied in any other way. 

The freedom thus g iven to the employers to spread the permis¬ 
sible number of working hours over the whole twenty-four in anyway 
that they think fit is, we believe, an innovatipn without parallel in 
our factory legislation. At first sight it may appear an unimportant 
matter, as only adding to the employer’s convenience. But in reality 

voder the Act of 1895 a woman beginning work at 8 a.m. might continue, without 
drawing upon overtime, working until qpidnight. Unlike other trades, overtime is 
only reckoned after the maximum of sixty hours per week has been worked. Ibis 
maximum is, as we shall show, quite illusory. 
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it deals a deadly blow at the efficiency of the whole law. It reduces 
to a nullity the Inspector’s power of enforcing any limit of hours at 
all. The period of employment and the nominal hours for meals may 
be different in each laundry, and may even be varied, at the will of 
the employer, at the beginning of each day. Overtime may (within 
the perfectly nominal limit^of ten weeks in the year) be added to 
the normal day, whether at its beginning or its close; or after any 
interval—say, for instance, beginning at 1 a.m. after closing at 8 r.M.; 
or on the whole of«Sunday. With all these varieties and loopholes 
for escape, no employer can ever be caught exceeding the statutory 
limit of hours. We believe that there has not yet been a single pro¬ 
secution on this point. The legal limit of hours in laundries by this 
Act is, and must remain, a dead letter. 3 

We have hitherto dealt only wfch the hours of adult women, 
but the thoughtlessness with wldch the Act has been drafted appears 
no less conspicuously in regard to ‘ young persons,’ the girls between 
14 and 18, whose hours of work are always 'more strictly limited 
than those of adults. These girls in the business laundries are 
employed chiefly in the machine-room in feeding steam-ironing 
machines (rollers). Their work requites unremitting attention, and 
that it is not without danger is shown by the not infrequent loss of 
fingers caught between the*rollers. If they were at work in a textile 
(steam) factory, their maximum working day would be rigidly con¬ 
fined to the period between either 6 a.m. and' (? p.m., cm 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m. with precisely defined meal hours. Under no circumstances 
whatsoever would any overtime he pb'mitted, and they could there¬ 
fore never be kept at the mill after 6 p.m. or 7 p.m. respectively. The 
girl of 13 or 14 in the laundry may now (subject to the illusory and 
unenforceable provision as to meal times) legally be kept at her 
rollers from 8 a.m. to as late as 10 r.M. on three days in eVtery week 
throughout the year ; from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on two other days of every 
week—five long days in a single week—and then still have four hours 
work to do on Saturday. 4 • 

* Among the ambiguities of the Act it is questiotfeble ufticther the sixty hours’ 
limit is to be reckoned for each individual woman,«or as the total mumber of hours 
during which women and young persons are to be at work on the premises. If the 
former, it is obvious that an employer may extend the working hours of his factory 
indefinitely, and it becomes absolutely impossible for any Factor^ Inspector who does 
not live on the premises of the employer to disoover how long any psyrticifiur woman 
has been at work. Such an absurdity could not have been contemplated, and is only 
another proof of the amateur drafting of the section. 

4 The carelessness of Parliament as to the welfare of these girls is shown by the 
fact that the important provisions of the Factory Acts, which prescribe that children 
and young persons shall not work in a factory unless they have been certified by a 
surgeon as physically fit to do so, do not apply to steam laundries. It is difficult 
to see why a protection which is afforded to children and young persons employed in 
snch light work as paper-folding in bookbinding works should not be extended to 
those engaged on machinery as dangerous arid-in work as heavy as that In the steam 
laundry, especially as the hours permitted are so much longer than in other trades. 
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The laxity thus permitted to laundry employers with regard to 
these young girls is all the more extraordinary in that the same Grand 
Committee which constructed this remarkable clause accepted with¬ 
out demur the stringent proposal,of the Home Office absolutely to 
forbid any overtime whatsoever for ‘ young persons' in other trades. 
It is now a penal offence to employ any yfung man 6r young woman 
under 18, in any factory or workshop, for more than the statutory 
number of hours on any one day. Thus, a girl of 17 may not be kept 
at work in any manufacturing industry for more % than forty-eight 
hours in the week (plus.eight hours for meals). If the same girl 
goes to a laundry—it may be to a huge steam laundry, with dangerous 
rollers—she will have to work* sixty hours (plus ten more, for only 
nominally protected mealtimes). But even this limit, is illusory. 
In every other industry the period within which the young person 
may be kept to work is precisely defined, so that the Factory In¬ 
spector can discover when the law is broken. The laundry girl 
has no such protection. Her normal period of twelve hours’ work 
may be arranged by the employer at any patt of the twenty-four. It 
is, for instance, quite legal for a girl of 14 to be regularly kept at 
work in a laifn^ry throughout the whole night—a laxity which* 
makes all official checking of hours impossible. And this neglect 
to specify the working hours brings a npw peril. Parliament declares 
that it is inexpedient *to allow the vigorous young cotton-weaver, or 
the respectable book-folder or compositor, to be kept at work late 
at night, whatever may be the exigencies *of their* employe^ Yet 
the same House of Commons deliberately permits the rough and . 
untrained laundry girl, after standing long hours in the heat, to.be 
turned into London streets or suburban lanes at any hour of the night, 
in such a way thaLnot even the most careful mother could possibly 
keep an eye on her coming and going. 

The disregard, shown by Parliament for preserving to this large 
class the advantage of a weekly day of rest is especially amazing. 
Throughout the whole century of factory legislation, Sunday has 
hitherto always been marked out for respect. Alike in textile 
*and non-textilp works, in workshops as well as factories, at the 
lathe, at the forge or the loom, * young persons,’ and women at any. 
rate, are in ever^ other case protected in the sanctity and enjoyment 
of their §abbath. It was reserved for the 1895 Parliament to break 
this honourable tradition. In fixing the hours for laundry-women 
and girls there is absolutely no mention of Sunday. The employer 
is as free to compel work on Sunday as on any other day, and thus 
to absorb the whole day and evening in continuous toil. Even if 
Parliament now counts itself a purely secular body, not concerned 
with the spiritual welfare of young girls, it might at any rate protect 
them in the weekly rest which i§ physiologically necessary for their 
development as wives and mothers. 
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Ldofdng back on the whole action ! of the Grand Committee with 
respect to laundries, it is almost impossible to understand upon what 
principles it can have framed so ineffective a clause. There are, of 
course, still to. be found, opponents of any legal regulation of the 
conditions of labour, sincere and" honest believersrin the axiom that 
free and equal bargaining between employer and employed may be 
trusted to secure for every class the best possible surroundings. But 
the great mass of educated public opinion now admits that, at any rate 
for children and women, such free and equal bargaining means practical 
compulsion to put up with whatever sanitary -arrangements and hours 
of labour the employer sees fit to ordain. This conclusion from our 
prolonged experience of factory legislation is now acted on as a matter 
of course inetery otter industry. Why, therefore, should any excep¬ 
tion have been made for commercial laundries ? There can in this 
case be no fear of foreign competition or ruining the industry. Clothes 
must in any event continue to be washed, and to be washed within the 
United Kingdom.® The Answer is, we fear, that members of Parlia¬ 
ment bad some dim idea that (although there was no* economic 
objection) to regulate the hours of laundries involved sqme personal 
inconvenience to the ladies who administer the domestic details of 
the household. Jt has, for instance, been gravely alleged as an argu¬ 
ment against prohibiting Sunday labour in laundries that, if a lady 
had suddenly to go abroad, it would be very inconvenient not to be 
able to get her clothes home from the wash oti Monday or Tuesday. 
In thousands of middle-class households ( it was imagined, no doubt, 
• that the accepted domestic routing might have in some way to be 
altered if a limit was set to the hours during which the # laundry was 
at work. There are several recorded instances in which beneficent 
factory legislation has been obstructed and delayed from a genuine 
fear that it would involve pecuniary loss to an industry, and eventually 
destroy the means of livelihood of the workers. But this is the first 
time that the personal convenience *of private households has been 
made an excuse for excluding a large clags of women and girls from 
the protection of the law. # . 

As a matter of fact, there is no reasop to believe that the require¬ 
ment of proper conditions of work in laundries would involve any 
appreciable inconvenience to the customers. Almost pll the objections 
that are made to limiting the hours of laundry work, % in th^, manner 
adopted for other industries, would disappear if customers would 
exercise ordinary thoughtfulness and reasonable consideration in their 
demands. At present an almost invariable custom requires that all 
the work should be collected on Mondays and returned on Fridays or 
Saturdays, thereby necessarily hampering the commencement of the 
work early in the week, and putting undue pressure on the workers 

* A vague rumour lias been put into cironlation that the Act bag caused clothes 
to be sent to Belgium to be washed. We have investigated this rumour, and find 
that it is absolutely without foundation, and that the cost of carriage to and from 
^ Belgium or Frgnce would be prohibitive* 
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towards the end of the week. *Is there any insuperable objection to 
work being collected and delivered from something like half the 
customers on Wednesdays or Fridays instead of Mondays ? The 
small hand laundries especially declare that this arrangement would 
be helpful to them. Here is sin opening for the display of a little of 
that practical help winch is perhaps nof so popul&r as more con¬ 
spicuous forms of philanthropy, ladies who show mueh sentimental 
sympathy with the ‘ woes of workers ’ have been .known indignantly 
to refuse a request from their laundress that they^would allow their 
work to be collected and delivered on days less inconvenient than 
Mondays and Saturdays. It is not for a moment suggested that such 
an arrangement would entirety remedy the evil of over-pressure; but 
if some of the better provided households would fall* in with the 
suggestion, it would make it possible for the poorer classes to obtain 
the ‘ clean change ’ for Sunday, without heaping up all the work on 
certain days in the week, and leaving the women nearly idle on 
others. Unfortunately, any arrangement qf this kind is not likely 
to be proposed by laundry employers, fedrful of displeasing their 
customers, unless they are pressed into it by the requirements of the 
law. It is to* t^xe law that \va owe the beginning of many of our* 
good habits, especially those which are based on consideration of the 
needs and convenience of our fellow-citizens. 

What, then, are tllfe conclusions to which the experience of the 
1895 Act points as regards the hours of labour in laundries? It 
seems essential that the amending Bill, whifch the Govemmept can¬ 
not surely long delay, should* observe the following points. It. 
must, to begin with, either exclude, or deal separately with,'the reli¬ 
gious or philanthropic ‘ institution laundries.’ It ought, at any rate, 
to secure absolutely the Sunday day of rest, by prohibiting 'any 
commercial laundry from working on that day. It must, we think, 
extend to ’ young .persons ’ in laundries the same absolute protection 
against overtime as is secured* to • them in every other regulated 
industry. Night work, moreover, ought clearly to be forbidden for 
girls under 18, if not (as in other industries) also for women. There 
‘ is no-reason why the hours of labour should be longer for laundry 
women than for the women in other trades. And the whole ex¬ 
perience of factory legislation in the past makes it quite clear that, 
if we really wish* the law to be effective, the hours of labour and the 
meal times rfust be precisely specified, the times of beginning and 
ending work being either fixed by the Act, or, at any rate, so defined 
in advance, with adequate notice by the employer to*the Factory 
Inspector, as to make it an offence for the laundry to be found at 
work outside these limits. 

Helen Bosanquet. 

LoyisE Cbeiohton. 

Beatrice Webb. 

For the Industrial Sub-committee of the Natimal Union of Women, Workers . 
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LAUNDRIES IN RELIGIOUS ‘HOUSES 

It has been felt, even by those who fully recognise the need of 
State inspection of "all public institutions as a general rule, that the 
peculiar circumstances of ‘ Religious/ and especially of Penitentiary 
Houses, constitute a claim to exemption. No one can deny, to start 
with, that the inmates of penitentiaries are not independent workers, 
serving under a wage contract. They do not, like women in a com¬ 
mercial laundry, sell to an'employer a definite part of their strength 
and time, but place themselves under Special treatment, as in a true 
sense invalids. # • ’ 

1. It is urged that Inspectors’ visits would inevitably cause 

excitement among the iqjnates, to the destruction of order and 
discipline. * 

2. That in penitentiaries, the standing preportion^of inefficient 
hands ljeing always at least one-fifth of the whole, some elasticity as 
to hours is especially necessary, to 4 )revSnt, on ‘ heavy days/ over- 
prefsure on the skilled and diligent hands. 

3. That all needful ‘ outside ’ supervision is already Exercised by 

committees or other voluntary authorities. m 

I think that, on consideration, it will be seen that the jyguments 
in favour of inspection outweigh these objections. % 

Exemptions are always to be looked at with suspicion. Is it 
desirable to maintain exemptions from the scope of a law meant to 
secure wholesome conditions of labour, in the case of workers least 
qualified to fight their own battles ? * 

It is, of course, true*that no inmate*of penitentiary institutions 
can either enter or remain there against her own will. But, short of 
the extreme step of leaving a shelter which in most fiases is all that 
stands between them and* ruin, these girls have no dioicfe but to 
fell in with the rules of the place. Thus, under the irresponsible 
management'’of an unwise or unscrupulous head, it is not to be 
denied that abuses might prevail. 

I would now endeavour to meet the above-named objections. 

(1) The danger of anything like excitement among the inmates 
of penitentiaries is by no means imaginary. Their past lives have 
been governed by mere impulse, and ruined by lack of self-control. 
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All experience shows the nee<| of guarding them from anything that 
upsets the orderly routine of the day. 

But must State inspection Necessarily involve’atty such ‘ upsetting * 
at all ? Doubtless the arrival of a * Government gentleman/ note¬ 
book in hand, who should question the girls and put it into their 
heads to get up grievances, would wreck^ the best-managed peniten¬ 
tiary in the land. Equally hazardous would be the posting-up in 
the work-rooms and wash-houses of factory regulations, inviting the 
workers to send complaints to the Inspector. * 

But very slight modifications would obviate these difficulties. 

To avoid any harmful excitement, all that would be necessary 
would be (a) that the Inspector should be a woman ; (b) that her 
official position should be unknown to the girlg ; (c) ^that her visits 
should be unexpected; (d) that the factory regulation's should not 
be hung up in sight of the girts., In addition, it might be well to 
make it a general rule that the Inspectress should Hot question the 
girls. There can be no doubt as to (a) being made a sine qua non ; 
as to (b) little difficulty is likely to be prised. Nor would any but 
a very zealous new ‘ Jack-iny>ffiee consider it desirable to question 
the girls. *^Jie would see them at work, at meals, at recreation ; she 
would have fulf opportunity of judging of their surroundings, their 
conditions of work, the sanitary state of the buildings, &c. She 
would thus arrive at # the truth by fat m<5re certain methods than by 
questioning the hands themselves. And she would point out privately 
to the Sujterior or to the managing .Committee anything that 
appeared open to objection. All this could be done, and dbne tho¬ 
roughly, without raising a ripple of excitement among the inmates." 

(2) Und e r the new Factory Act, the limitation of laundry hours is 
weekly , not daily. That is to say, the maximum number of hours a 
day may vary with different days, provided the maximum number of 
hours pgr week be not exceeded. 

Now, in penitentiaries, as a matter of discipline, the hours of work 
must needs be strictly laid down* though it is true they must vary 
a little on different days.* Therefore compliance with the law would 
cause little, if any, change in the arrangements. 

(3) Where ‘ outside ’ supervision is already efficiently exercised by 
voluntary committees of management, no alarm need be felt at the 
visit of an Inspectress, *who would find and report all to be in 
satisfactory order. 

But in the cases, which may or may not be numerous, where no 
such committees exist, or where they are remiss in their duty , some 
fprm of Government inspection would obviously be most desirable. 
We are not without warning, at the present day, of the harm that 
comes of even well-intentioned, ably-conducted, and religiously- 
inspired despotisms. In itself evil, as most of us hold a despotism 
to be, it is not always deprived of its power for mischief by being 
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wielded by well-meaning’despots. Bather is its harmfulness increased 
by the blind confidence it thus inspires, in the minds of the 
enthusiastic. In the last resort, the Home Secretary should have 
, power to institute a special, private inquiry for the remedying of 
proved abuses; : : • 

May I now .point out that, so far from penitentiary laundries 
having any reason to fear indictment for cruelly long hours, the 
new Factory Act provisions, 1895, section 22, actually permit of 
longer hours than are even 'possible in bona-fide religious houses; 
the reason being that time has to be made for chapel services, two 
or three daily, varying in length from ten’ to twenty or thirty 
minutes ? 

In a large House of Mercy well known to me (and which is more 
or less typical of all similar institutions under Church of England or 
Roman Catholic management with'regard to the time devoted to 
chapel services), the time-table is as follows: 


Mondays .... 

hours. 

Tuesdays ... 

. 9£ hours. 

Wednesdays. . . v 

. 9£ hours. 

Thursdays. 

9^ hcUrs. 

Fridays .... 

7 hours. 

Saturdays . . 

. 3£ hours. 


Total working hours per week, less meal times, 48£. Half the girls 
come down at 6 a.m. and^ half at 6.30 a.m. They never work later 
than 8 «*.m. The* last chapel service is,,at 9 p.m. All are in bed 
before 10.15 every night. These hdurs are moderation itself com¬ 
pared with the twelve hours a day sanctioned by the new Act. 

In this institution, at any rate, overtime is absolutely unknown, 
except on three days in the year, for the purpose of securing to the 
girls three whole holidays; and on these occasions, which are eagerly 
looked forward to, the girls rise an hour or so earlier, and have an 
extra breakfast. On no occasion, hnd’under no circumstances, is any 
work done on Sundays, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 

The chapel services, as breaks in the monotony, of hard work, are 
invariably popular, even with new-comerg, who may not at first be 
religiously impressed by ^hem. 

v From inquiries I have made as to'undenolninational Jaundry homes 
4t would appear that their weekly average of working hqurs is ^rom 8 
to 9 hours, beginning at (5.30 or 7 a.m. and ending at 6, 6.30, or 
7 p.m. ; they have prayers morning and evening, an hour’s or half- 
hour’s recreation at midday, evening classes or evening walk. Also 
Saturday half holiday. 

In one. of these institutions, on very rare occasions, 10£ hours 
have been worked.- 

No Sunday work is ever done. * • 
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It should be remembered that, as every kind of untrained, and 
worse than untrained, girl is feceived in penitentiaries, and as dis¬ 
missal is impossible except for hopeless health or conduct, it is 
evident that, if the work is to be got through at all, the highest possible 
standard of health must be maintained. And this can only be done 
by providing regular and sufficient meals (eaten in rooms away from 
the laundry), eight hours in bed, and proper intervals for recreation. 

That, with such very raw material to work upon, such good laundry 
work is turned out, under such just and merciful conditions of labour, 
is a thing the managers of these institutions may wpll be proud of. 


Lucy C. F. Cavendish, 
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TIMBER CREEPING IN THE 
CARPATHIANS 


* In Karpaten we should call that g(,od second class,’ was the remark of 
my companion in the gallery of the Natural History Museum, when 
I showed him the beautiful head of a red-deer from the Caucasus 
which I had hitherto regarded as the ne plus ultra of grace and 
strength. With a trace of incredulity, I replied that,, if that was 
second class, I should like to see a first-class head. ‘Well,’ said my 
Triend, ‘I cannot promise you that. They arecnot common like 
your Scotch st^gs, and the forest is wide. Last year we had seven 
stags, big and little, and‘ the year before six. Besides that, if you 
do see one, you may possibly not shoot it. Still, I will promise that 
you shall have a good dinner every day.’ 'Now, as the strongest 
passion in the human breast, next to the desire for a good dinner, is 
to shoot an animal with horns a trifle longer than those possessed 
by anybody else, it will be readily understood with what eagerness I 
accepted the invitation of my host to visit him in his forest in 
Galicia, where, as he told me, these giants existed. . 

As Highland red-deer exceed the island deer, so they, in turn, 
are surpassed by those of Germany, and again, jtravellirlg eastward, 
the stags which inhabit the Carpathian Forest greatly excel the 
finest Bavarian or Styrian stags in weight and strength of antler. 
There is no fixed line of demarcation to the west of which the deer 
can be described as red-deer, and to tpe east of it belonging to 
some larger race. Whether the Ollen or Moral of the Caucasus and 
Asia Minor, which is practically indistinguishable^ from the deer of 
the Carpathians, is of still larger growth, is a doubtful poi^t. From 
some skull measurements which I have taken, and Antlers which I 
have seen, it would seem to follow the same law: Some think that 
this increased size bears an inverse ratio to the numerical abundance 
of the herds. The German forests support but a fraction of the 
‘ head’ which may be seen on an equivalent area in Sutherland or 
Inverness; and in the regions which I am about to describe the 
winter ravages by wolves still further thin the ranks of the deer. 
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The abundance of food and it| quality must tell, but in my host’s 
opinion these deer owe their massive frames, in part at least, to the 
fact that their family cares are light, for each stag has no more than 
two or three wives to disturb his domestic peace. 

It is a far cry from the north of Scotland to the eastern spurs of 
the Carpathian Mountains, which may J>e described as the key¬ 
stone of Hungary, Poland, and Russia. I had been travelling 
continuously from early on Tuesday morning till the middle of 
Saturday, and my impressions of Central Europe are somewhat 
vague. I seem to 'remember an interminable plain without land¬ 
marks, an endless vista- of scarlet-trousered and scarlet-petticoated 
peasants, haycocks, and the sweeping motion of the scythe, white¬ 
washed cottages, Indian corn, yellow gourds, flocks of geese, and 
abominable roads. 

About 200 miles east of Craftovn, the ancient capital of Poland, 
I turned off from the main line, and, following one of the military 
railways by which, in the event of war, the Austrian troops would 
be concentrated on their eastern boundary* I crept up among the 
spurs of the Carpathians. By.mid-day I found myself ensconced in 
a roomy wooden Jagdhaus, surrounded by a domain of 400 square 
miles of pine-covered forest, under the guidance of a host who takes 
liia chief pleasure in the pleasure of his guests, and with brother 
sportsmen not less keen than myself. The party had assembled 
five days earlier, and here in the porch were already some trophies 
calculated to quicken *tlie pulses of the sportsman fresh from the 
degenerate specimens of I^oss-shire. One very long and 'heavy 
fourteen-pointer, splendidly ‘ gultured ’ and ‘ pearled/ produced in 
me that vile # envy which we cannot always suppress. Even mdlre- 
interesting was a heap of shed antlers, gathered in various parts of 
the w'ood since the previous season, more interesting since the owners 
of these massive crowns presumably still lived and roamed, and 
might, if flie fate^ were propitious, be encountered by me. Yet, how 
remote the chance seemed when one looked at this vast range of black 
forest, and remembered that* taking the bags of previous years, only 
one stag, on an average, .to sixty square miles had been obtained. 
The thing would be well night hopeless, but for one circumstance. It 
was the 20th of September and the height of the season of conflict, 
when every warrantable sta{? gives notice, far and wide, of his where¬ 
abouts, qpd of his willingness to engage in battle *with any rival. 

The day following my arrival, being an off day for the rest of the 
party, I devoted to a preliminary inspection of the forest near the 
house, in the company of the head-forester. Gloom and monotony is 
the prevailing characteristic of such a forest. Scarcely once in the 
bourse of a four hours’ walk along a steep hillside was I able to see 
the opposite side of the valley. The only clearances are where 
some hurricane has cut a gap, upsetting everything in its road,- and 

Yol. XLI— No. 240 S 
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piling broken and twisted branches to p height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. The forest is composed mainly of spruce, interspersed with 
drawn-up beeches, and a proportion of silver firs which attain noble 
dimensions. 

The first thing that happened was that my feet slipped from 
under me, with, startling ^ swiftness, on a smooth trunk, and the 
second thing w r as to fall again, sliding on a greasy root. I was 
beginning to learn something. Rubber soles would not do here, but 
I felt sadly humiliatfed, before the head forester too! Then I exhibited 
my ignorance by asking the purpose of a trough,’roughly carved out 
of a trunk and sunk in the ground. Of course it was a salt lick. 
The hollow is filled with rock salt an$ clay, and the deer smell it 
and taste it, and return to the place. Certain shallow pits, which 
had the appearance of old sawpits, puzzled me next until I made 
them out to be the sites of trees,* uprooted centuries back, whose 
stems and roots had long ago rotted and disappeared. And then the 
millions of trees on the ground ! The essential feature of the whole 
region, for the hunter to Consider, is the fallen timber. This consti¬ 
tutes his chief difficulty. It covers Qvery yard of the surface with 
.stems and branches in all stages of decay. It is thes^ fallen giants, 
many of which are of surprising girfh and length, *tliat charm, with 
their weird skeleton points, their wealth of green moss and grey 
lichen, and the story which tbtsy have to tell of the forces of nature, 
more than their brethren which still stand erect. Some have lain 
so long that, though retaining their shape, they <£>nsist only of 
spongy wood and pulp. Such ancient bqjes form seed-beds for young 
' trees, and it is a common sight to see a perfectly straight hedge of 
jutenile spruces forty yards long, literally growing in, and feeding 
on the body of their prostrate ancestor. 

To traverse this maze there are certain tracks," indicated by blaze 
marks on the trees, and locally called ‘plyj,’ or ‘ Steige ’ ih German. 
These avoid the worst intricacies. The deer *al8o, who dislike 
obstacles nearly as much as men <fo, to a great extent learn to use 
these lines of least resistance as passes# As long as one keeps to 
the 1 Steige ’ the work is easy. If one has tp leave it, as, for instance,. 
to approach a calling stag, it is gymnastics all the way. I followed 
one of these tracks for some hours, trying to learn the velvet tread. 
There is a foot-sensitiveness which can be cultivated by practice, 
and which is the more necessary as the eyes must all Ahe tim? be alert 
to search the depths of shadow ahead. The ears too must be tuned 
to catch th$ slightest indication of sound. The stillness is almost 
oppressive. Among these closejy ranked stems there is scarcely any 
movement of air. Neither is there much sound of life. In the 
course of a long morning I saw only one hazel-hen, the smallest of 
the perching grouse, and heard once or twice the beating flight over¬ 
head of some capercailzie, as he dashed out on the opposite side of a 
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tall spruce. Besides these I*remember only black squirrels and a 
few tom-tits. But of the noblest game of Europe signs were not 
wanting. Here was an area, some ten yards square, trampled and 
tom with hoofs and horns—a Brunftplatz where the lord of the 
herd had expended his surplus.passion on sticks and brambles. Close 
by was a black wallowing pit, with the impress of his great body where 
he last rolled in it, and tossed lumps of mire yards away. Of the 
deer themselves I neither saw hor heard anything, though we found 
the fresh track of a stag which may have been disturbed by us ; and 
now my native follower brought out from the reuses of his ruck¬ 
sack an old hock bottle with the bottom cut off, and, lying on the 
ground to deaden the sounds produced, with this trumpet, a close 
imitation of the raucous, impatient challenge of, a stag.. But even 
the most provocative call failed to elicit a response. 

This part of the forest was quite untouched by the axe. It is not 
so everywhere. Some valleys, more accessible than this, have been 
exploited. When such an area is attacked, it is cleared completely, 
nothing being left but a few dead or valueless stems. Such a tract 
produces a* luxuriant growth of wild raspberry and other plants, and 
is therefore ‘^tractive to deer. To send the timber on its loqg. 
voyage to navigftble waters, tfie following method is adopted. A 
heavy dam, called a Klause, about forty feet high at its deepest, and 
of a proportional widjh, is constructed of a framework of timber, 
weighted with large stones, across the valley at its narrowest part. 
This forms aif artificial lake which can be ^emptied.at w r ill by large 
sluices. In or below it thedogs^are collected, being dragged dverthe 
winter snow, or sent thundering down the timber shoot, by their own * 
weight. At<a favourable moment the sluices are opened, and a spate 
is produced, which carries them hurtling along the upper waters of 
the Pruth and the'Dniester. 

As th^ method of hunting in these forests is new to most English 
sportsmen, let me* now explain the plan of campaign. It is obvious 
that to cover so extensive a forest it is impossible for four or five guns 
to hunt from one centre. <There are two JagdhiiuBer , about twenty 
miles apart, but it»is not* from these that the sportsmen hunt. At 
various points, in the depth* of the covert, aji distances varying from 
two to six hours from the lodge, log huts have been constructed for 
their accommodation. There are about thirty of them altogether, to 
enable all pqrts to be reached. To eac^ guest is assigned a beat, 
accurately defined, but wide enough for. all his requirements. On no 
account must he pass the boundaries, lest he should spoil his neigh¬ 
bour’s sport. 

On the second morning after my arrival, we were to start for our 
respective beats. In the courtyard about thirty native followers were 
paraded. These peasants showed great variety of type. If the map 
of the Continent is examined, it $ill be seen that, just here, invading 
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hosts from Asia, attracted by the fat plains of Hungary and Poland 1 ,, 
must have passed westward, and hosts in retreat eastward. The* 
very name of the place indicates that it was the pass of the Tartars. 
Here then were Tartars and squat flat-faced Mongolians, as well ar 
tall hatchet-visaged Magyars. They ail wear the c same distinctive 
garment—a sleeveless jacket of skin, with the fur turned inwards,, 
and the outside richly embroidered, together with a leathern belt of 
portentous solidity and width. Their hair hangs down their shoulders 
in long matted locks, unless here and there a military bearing and 1 
cropped head denote that such a one has lately returned from 
doing his time as a soldier. Then there are the Jews, distinct in 
their dress and in all else. They did not come with us. They never 
seem to leave the houses, or to work. Yet they must do something, 
for they absorb whatever is worth having. Yes! They have one 
characteristic in common with ‘the rest. They do not wash. 
Abdullah, a Somali servant fresh from East Africa, was surprised at 
this. He had never seen a people who did not remove their clothes. 
He remarked ‘ these people? savages, like the Masai.’ Yet it was a 
superficial judgment, for they are a kindly race. I may here mention 
that the astonishment was mutual. . Abdullah, among his other 
accomplishments, had been taught by his master to ride the bicycle, 
and Went daily for the po$t. Now these people had never seen a 
black man or a tiicycle. They had a notion that the combination 
Was a new animal which had been fetched from foreign parts, and 
fled precipitately at the first encounter. 

In this country there is no one, between the prince and the 
peasant. Consequently there is a subservience of manner which is 
almost crushing to a Westerner. It is difficult to know how to behave 
to a man who bows so low and kisses your hand with such fervour. 
Yet their lord knows them all personally, and addres’ses them like- 
his children. To each he gives the most precise instructions. 

‘ Thou, Ivan, sayest that three stags are crying in ^Blazow; may be 
the old twenty-ender that the Graaf saw last year is among them. 
Thou wilt accompany the Englishman to the Koliba of Bukowinka, 
Go out in the night and bring him a report 6f thofce thou canst hear 
an hour before daylight. There is little feed there for thy horses. Thou 
wilt buy two trusses of hay in the valley and take them. At middle 
week thou wilt bring him to the house at Zielonicza, tfhere I shall be/ 
Such instructions are repeated to each, mid enforced, hniil h£r knows 
the ropes. As I could not be expected to understand either the 
Polish or Ruthenian language, the German head forester was con¬ 
siderately allotted to rhe. I could not have wished for a better guide 
mid counsellor. At last the lessons were learnt, the luggage ponies 
loaded, and we rode together up the valley, along green alps, and - 
past potato patches, with here and there a scattered farm, or small 
church, which appears to be circular,- but is really in the form of a 
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blunted Greek cross. At tile end of two hours we separated with 
many a ‘ Weidemannsheil.’ In another hour of steep ascent I had 
reached my quarters—a solid one-roomed hut, in the depth of the 
forest. The furniture is sufficient, but not too gorgeous. It consists 
of table, bench, jyid bed-shelves, fixed to the ground by stakes. The 
shelves are bedded down with six inches of pine Shoots, than which 
•there is no better mattress, and the earthen floor is carpeted with the 
same, so that the air is fragrant with the aroma of pine. The only 
•drawbacks to it are the innumerable spiders which hide in it. There 
■is no provision for a fire inside, and this is by design, lest the casual 
•woodman should take shelter here, and leave the place less solitary 
than he found it. • 

The men’s hut adjoining is open to all. A dog fine .burns in the 
■centre of the floor, and the qccupants sit or doze with their toes 
towards the blaze, while the smoke escapes through the ridge, which 
is left open from end to end. Some woodmen’s gites are simply pent¬ 
houses, and, if w ell constructed, and covered with sheets of bark, are 
an excellent protection against the weather. To each hunter are 
allotted a band of six or eiglft natives. Some of them look after the 
.ponies, otl 'efs ^constitute whgt is called ; the dinner express.’ The 
latter leave the hut in the small hours of the morning for the nearest 
Jagdhaus. When the hungry hunter rgturns to his snug retreat, he 
■observes a neat row* of tins, whence proceed varied and seductive 
odours, andjiis repast is set on the table as soon as these have been 
heated in the ashes of the great log fire* which •burns outside his 
■door. But it is only whefl he is so fortunate as to slay the monarch 
of these woods that he realises the utility of this somewhat Jarge 
following. * The spoils of the chase, weighing from thirty to forty 
stone, must then,be carried down, piecemeal, on men’s backs, to some 
point whence they can be packed out on horseback. 

Winter, the # forester, who was eager for my success, now confided 
*to me that Bukowinka was the bast beat in the whole forest. I was 
all ready to prove it, but nothing was likely to speak till near 
4 o’clock. Some time before that we had reached the edge of a 
Wiese, or small grassy alp, surrounded by timber, such as occur fre- 
■quently on the highest ricfges, and sat down to listen. The lowing 
■of cattle at no great distance, the voices of herdsmen and the barking 
of dogs, were ‘heard very distinctly. I thought that their presence 
must filendte any stag, if not drive him away, but Winter assured me 
that the deer do not mind the cattle, which improve the grass by 
pasturing it. Sheep and goats, on the other hand, aft abhorrent to 
■deer, and everything is done to withdraw them from the best beats. 

Then at last came the challenge for which we waited, a prolonged 
* yaw-w-w,’ followed by a succession of impatient grunts, distinctive of 
■a Brunfthirsch, in his most ^combative mood. It is difficult to 
locate the sound when you are looking over a sea of tree tops, and 
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the rolling echo from their stems is often strangely deceptive as to 
its direction. We started at once at our best pace, and when the 
stag spoke again, twenty minutes later, he was apparently but little 
below us in a deep hollow. We plunged down the hill, under or over 
the prostrate stems, getting as near tfs we dared, .then waited for a 
further indication. Ivan now tried calling—a large shell was the 
instrument this time—and the imitation was decidedly inferior to 
that produced through the hock bottle. There was no response. 
Perhaps the note was too palpably false, and the «stag got suspicious. 

I think this is very often the case, particularly with old and heavy 
stags. They will sometimes respond, but they generally lie low, and, 
if my experience is worth anything, these old hands never come to 
the call. We sat oil a log listening till it got dark. Once I thought 
I heard a stick break, and perhaps I ought then to have attempted 
to get nearer, but I was deterred by the impenetrable wood yard in 
front of me. In this form of sport one should take as a maxim ‘ no¬ 
thing venture, nothing have.’ Then we lighted our lantern, and 
returned in pouring rain. * , 

My faithful forester slept in the hut with me—a really terrible 
‘Biforer. My night was partly spent in throwing boot^aBout, but I had 
borrowed felt boots from my host, and felt is not an effective weapon. 
Our point the next morning wqs a wide valley where there had been a 
great clearance of trees. To reach it we followed upwards an old timber 
shoot, now ruined. The head of this valley forms a widq amphitheatre 
called .Blazow. ‘It looks'easy to traverse, but is not so. The rasp¬ 
berry plants are, in many places, higher than my head, and, every¬ 
where, hide the rotting sticks and stems. At the end of the day my 
knickerbockers and stockings were ‘ snagged ’ to pieces by these 
hidden stumbling-blocks. It is a favourite haunt, and I listened to 
such an orchestra of tenor and bass as I had never heard before. 
Three stags at least were roaring themselves hoars?, and afr there was 
nothing to impede the sound, their voices rolled up the valley, echo¬ 
ing against its banks. To judge the size of a stag by his voice is a 
most important art, in which I relied chiefly on the experience of 
iny native companion. Old stags, except at the beginning of the ' 
season, ordinarily emit 6nly brief grunts of satisfaction, more like the 
language of a pig over his trough than* of a nobler animal. The 
noise which a Beihirsch makes is quite out of proportion to his 
importance. It is louder, more frequent, and full of fcelf-afcsertion. 
Such a stag I now perceived, feeding about four hundred yards off, 
with two or t‘hree hinds, but he was not worth stalking. The master 
stag was apparently stationed on the top of the ridge, but he became 
silent about seven o’clock, and under these circumstances ordinary 
mortals should wait for his majesty to speak again. We took refuge 
in a deserted wood-cutter’s hut and t lay there for several hours. The 
Americans call this ‘ sitting on a' log.’ Doubtless the exercise of 
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unlimited patience is wholeso&e, and generally pays the hunter in 
the long run, but this virtue is not given to everybody, and, mindful 
of my last night’s experience, we climbed at length to the top of the 
ridge, hoping to come to closer quarters before the afternoon con¬ 
cert began, with the result that we jumped two hinds, and found 
the empty royal bed. It was not till three o’clock that I both heard 
and saw another stag on the edge of the timber. I had to make a 
wide circuit—an obstacle race against time and daylight—but when 
I reached the place he was gone, and no longer signalled his where¬ 
abouts. As we tramped home along the slippery tracks, lighted by 
the glimmer of the swinging lantern, stags were bellowing in several 
directions. One, who must have been quite close to us, was appa¬ 
rently excited by our light. So insolent in tone whs he that I almost 
expected him to come charging through the bushes. 

I calculated that I had now had three days’ * timber crawling/ 
Those tremors of the nerves which constitute sport had vibrated 
through my body on several occasions, but the result was so far nil. 
I could cojmt on only seven or eight more clear dayB of hunting. 
The difficulties were great and seemed heavily against the hpnter. 
I have generally found that perseverance will sooner or later bring 
the happy chance, and so it proved in this case. m 

Imagine a lovely frosty morning, well «alculated a to start a good 
chorus. It may be taken as a rule that clear, cold weather has this 
effect, while southerly wind and moist, warm weather silence the deer. 
Half an hour from the hut two lusty voids proclaimed good-sized 
stags in front of us. Proceedings few hundred yards, I was able to 
locate the sound on the ridge of Tehomacleva, upon Which we were.— 
wooded of course, nearly every yard of it, and the whole ground 
covered with the usual debris and tangle. Having now acquired 
some confidence in my own power to find or force a way through 
such impediments, f proceeded by myself; but the way was better than 
usual, and I was able.to advance without breaking sticks or making 
other mistakes. I remember nearly treading on a beautiful pine 
marten, and I flattered myself that, if I could surprise so alert an 
'animal, I must be. learning the trick of it. One of the stags was 
roaring grandly, and, at length, 1 was sure he Jay on the top of a rise 
in the ridge, which I could just see a hundred yards ahead. There was 
a hollow between us, rather more free from trees than usual. Feeling 
every stef>, I nloved on to the bottom of it add stood. A slight current 
of air made me anxious, as I watched my breath floating dangerously in 
front of me, and I was just feeling in my pocket for my pipe, thinking 
to make more sure of its direction, when up jumped a great grey stag, 
from his couch in the raspberry bushes, about fifty yards from me. I 
think he had either had the wind or seen me. He stood a moment 
with his head and shoulders congealed by a large trunk. Then he 
moved forward at a walk, and I had a bullet into his shoulder. 
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There was a crash of broken wood!, and when the smoke cleared, 
which seemed an age, he was straggling on the ground. I thought 
he was done for, and neglected to reload quickly, but he straggled on 
to his feet and made off. Before I was ready he got among thick 
tree stems, and I could only fire a random shot,* with what result it 
was impossible to tell at the moment. When the men came up we 
followed the blood track for a short distance, but I determined to 
give him time. -Some think this savours of cruelty, but it is in 
reality the surest, and therefore the most merciful, way. When, after 
a long delay, which I endured with considerable impatience, we took 
up the track, I led, sometimes climbing over massive trunks, then 
again creeping on hands and knees, where one would think such a 
heavy bod/ coultf scarcely pass. He had had strength to jump a 
recumbent stem four feet high—a bad sign. On the other hand, 
Ivan now pointed out, from the blood drops on the leaves, that he 
was wounded on both sides. In about two hundred yards I became 
conscious of a strong rsmell of stag, and there lay the great beast, 
quite dead and stiff, iWh shots had struck him, and he must have 
died within a minute or tu r o of receiving them. I ran forward and 
‘‘counted his points—seven on one horn, and five on the other—a 
noble head, according to my thinking, but far from being of the first 
class of those produced in this country. While Ivan bathed my hand 
with kisses. Winter cut out the tushes from the upper jaw, and 
presented them to me on his cap, along with* a sprig-of spruce, which 
I wao expected to wear, in token of victory—a picturesque ceremonial 
which has been handed down for Several centuries. 

« Returning to the hut, we sent out the whole of my following to 
perform the necessary offices, and bring the meat in, which is then 
separately weighed; and amounted, if my arithmetic is not at fault, 
to 29 stone. But there is, of course, much loss with this method of 
weighing. For the next thirty-six hours one of thosd mysterious 
silences ensued which baulk ahd disconcert the hunter. One or tw r o 
faint grumbles were heard in the early hours, after which not the 
most seductive calls could lure a response. The wind was in the 
south, the weather moist and warm; v(e could only pray for the frost, 
which stimulates the slow blood of the lord of the woods. The 
chance of encountering a stag by accident is very^ small. There was 
nothing to do but to wander aimlessly, looking for the tracks of bears, 
which were numerous hereabouts. One of my fellow-guests had seen 
and shot at a band of three a few days before, and the marauders had 
eaten many sheep. The next day dawned clear and cold, and 
therefore propitious, but I was due that night to keep the tryst at 
Zielonicza Jagdhaus , distant five or six hours. Fortunately the open 
valley of Blazow lay on our way. Here to my great delight two 
rivals were yellowing at one another. Right in front of me, a master 
stag, to judge by his voice—the same, as I believe, that had evaded 
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me three days before—was fowling surlily. I followed an old timber 
road, and the stalk was so easy that I am almost ashamed of it. 
But there was a curious circumstance connected with it. After 
the shot one of the hinds, which had been in the company of the stag, 
stopped on the *rise at a short distance, and kept on ‘ barking ’ at 
intervals. We were seeking for the trick of the stag I had shot at, 
for I did not then know that, he lay dead within twenty yards, when 
there was a loud crash of broken sticks close tp us; but, being in 1 a 
hollow, we could not see what it Vas. While we were speculating on 
the cause, the second man, whom I had left on the timber road, came 
down to tell us that another great stag had come right across the 
valley, attracted by the hinfl. This was one proof among several that 
I had that in these unsophisticated regions thtf deer pay little atten¬ 
tion to a gun shot. He had nearly walked over us in his eagerness 
to reach the hind. His escape did not distress me, for I was well 
content with my prize. This was a far finer beast than the first one, 
the antlers measuring 45 inches, with ap inside width of 40 inches, 
and whan the separate portions were subsequently brought to scale 
they topped 35 stone. Th*us my early good fortune was not only 
maintained*b|it was on the ascending scale. I knew that thisatag 
was at least worthy to be awarded a ‘ good second class,’ but that 
night my host still encouraged me fo hope for a tetter one. 

I cannot expect the reader to follow me into the details of the 
damp but delightful days of wandering which I spent at my next 
post—the valley of Dziurdziniee. This Vas a long and dgep defile, 
with more precipitous sides than are generally found in the Car¬ 
pathians, and it lay so out of the way that even my host liad # never 
visited it.* Yet it was well tenanted. As the beat, which comprised 
another valley, jwas very extensive, there were four huts to cover it; 
but I did not shift my quarters, for the simple reason that no pony 
could go from pne to the other. 

My companiop here was the e*:-poacher Jaki. Jaki has consider- * 
able knowledge of his craft. He is very tall and lanky, and his 
movements reminded me of the gliding of a serpent. Though, no 
doubt, he had laid low many a fine beast in his unregenerate days, no 
etag had been ‘ killed to him ’ on his own* beat since he had become 
a garde-chaase and a respectable member of society. He was thus on 
his mettle. Of spoken words we had none, but there was a perfect 
understaxftling between us. If, being* in doubt, I looked back for 
suggestions, Jaki’s anxious face was at my elbow. Unlike most of 
these peasants, he always knew his own mind, and $as at no loss to 
express it with a sign. He had a blind and child-like belief in my 
unerring aim—an evidence of the confiding simplicity of his character 
—I in his woodcraft. As the rut was at its height and several good 
stags were wandering to and fro, and crying in this wilderness, I was 
•continually following up one or another of them* I frequently got 
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very near without attaining success. Sometimes the pungent smell 
of the animal would smite me in the face, but, not being a dog, I 
failed to take the right turn. In such blind-man’s buff, the stag 
might probably get a whiff of an odour not less startling to him. It 
is surprising how silently these heavy creatures depart when they are 
suspicious. Onde I heard a stag roll in his mud bath, and yet I 
could not get a sight of him. Often it was the mere restlessness of 
passion which impelled them to move off. Yet my good fortune 
continued, for I killed three moi% stags in three days. On each 
occasion Jaki covered my hand with kisses, and then going down on 
his knees kiBsed my legs, a piece of most delicate flattery, but a 
thing’to make a modest man blush. 

Here I must make a confession. I twice shot the wrong stag. 
The first mistake was in this wise. There was a grassy alp high up 
on the ridge, and I had shot a good stag of eleven points which had 
fallen dead in the opening; but before I could reach the spot to 
examine my prize, another took up his parable in a double bass which 
appeared to belong to a beast of large size. The voice proceeded from 
a steep timbered bank which faced me, ‘at a distance of less than two 
hupdred yards. Thinking that the anjmal would probab’ly come oiit 
into the opening, I hastily concealed myself in a group of trees. For 
four hours I sat tlfere listening to the exhortations of this patriarch. 
At the end of that time my patience was rewarded, or at least I 
. thought so. I saw the dim figure of a stag emerging from the edge 
of the trees, exactly in the«direction I expected, and at once jumped 
to the conclusion that this was the gantleihan who had been preach¬ 
ing his sermon all the morning. As he passed for a moment behind 
a bunch of spruces, I drew forward in a sitting position. The moment 
he reappeared he saw me, and up went his head witl^a jerk. I ought 
to have examined him more carefully, but, without waiting, rolled 
him over stone dead. It proved to be a small Beihirsch'of eight 
points, a mere brocket or baby <jf 23 stone. Within five minutes 
of my firing the shot, the real patriarch recommenced his advice 
to his family, in the same spot as before. This time I tried to 
beard him in his castle, but the contingency which I dreaded 
occurred. The wind, which was high ancf shifty, carried my taint to 
his nose, when I had got within fifty yards &f him. 

Two mornings later I was hotly pursuing a Ueast who was 
evidently intent on provoking a contest with another 5f his species, 
whose voice I also heard in the distance. Every three or four 
minutes he spoke out vehemently, but I did not depend on ears 
alone. His track w T as dasy to perceive along the green alley which 
he trod, and his powerful odour would have been sufficient to follow 
him by, without any other indication. Thus three of my senses 
were on the alert, and I thought only of the stag in front of me. To 
cut a long story^hort, I slew that stag, who carried a head decidedly 
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above the average. Yet I thought, as we counted his points, that 
Jaki wore a pained expression. There were no explanations of course, 
but, when Winter had arrived from the hut, I learnt the melancholy 
truth. Just before I had fired, Jaki had caught sight of ‘ the biggest 
stag he had ever .seen,’ on the opposite bank, and less than sixty 
yards from me, doubtless on his way to ncfeet his rival. He said, * he 
had touched my elbow, but I jsaid no heed, and—he was afraid of 
the big English lord.’ I had not the smallest recollection of his touch¬ 
ing me. In the old chivalrous days I should have suffered penalties 
for a like breach of the laws of venerie. * 

When we met again at the Jagdha'us, instead of the chaff which I 
expected, and richly deserved, I received only encouragement. I 
might yet get a first-class stag; such a one was known to abide 
under the mountain called Kukul. The ‘ Herzog ’ had tried for him 
for three days, and one of his men Had seen the beast, a hoary monster 
with a fabulous number of points. The stags there were few, because 
the forest is very dense, but those which are found in such a place are 
generally exceptionally good. It was distant, and the best stags had 
nearly given up roaring. Still there was a chance. Would I go? 

There wasp no hesitation qp my part. From my previous camp 
to the new one the journey occupied the best part of three days, 
allowing for a little casual hunting by jthe way,’though the only 
thing we captured was a poacher who was taken fishing one of the 
pools of the ^rutb, but released after a good frightening. 

I reached my new quarters at Ilawrylec Wielki by mid-day, and 
having had a five or six hoftrs’ walk went into the hut to rest. I had 
dozed off when one of the men came to the door to say that a stag 
was roaring? Coming out I could hear him distinctly far up the 
glen. It was only two o’clock, and a strange thing that a stag should 
be roaring so early. I set him down at once as an impatient youngster. 
After an hour’s rapid walking, I seemed to be getting distinctly near 
his trumpeting. By the sound, for, he kept on speaking at frequent 
intervals, he appeared to be moving slowly on. Soon after this I 
found his slot, and it waS clear that he was no Beihirsch, but a 
large heavy stag. * Now "there was a silent interval, and Nikola, my 
new attendant, tried to draw him with a oall, which he made with 
his hands, but the feeble irritation produced no response, and we had 
to wait for halPan hour. When at last the stag roared again, the 
sound <tas startlingly near us. We now* left the ‘ Steige,’ and the 
going was thenceforth very rough. For the next hour and more it 
w'as a continuous struggle with fallen timber. Sometimes I thought 
I had reduced the distance between us to* less than a hundred 
yards. Then serious obstacles were always interposed, and the delay 
would suffer him to gain upon us. The whole time we were climbing 
over, creeping under, or balancing along slippery, half-rotten stems, 
till my legs almost refused their office, and, when file muscles are 
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tired, it is impossible to step with the lightness necessary to ensure 
silence. In such a case, however, it does not do to be too tender 
about sticks. Something must be risked, and it even occasionally 
happens that a broken stick will bring a stag towards the intruder. 
At last we came to a heavy windfall through which we tried in vain to 
force a passage) but the Stag himself ultimately furnished the clue. 
We found his track and followed it. And now we arrived at a deep 
and narrow gulley with a stream at the bottom. The stag was 
roaring about eighty yards off dh the opposite slope, which was very 
steep. He was of course hidden from me by the usual curtain of 
foliage. To get down to the stream was easy; to climb, unperceived, 
the opposite bank was another matter. But it had to be attempted. 
I remembered that* in my previous experience, though I had lost some 
•chances by attempting too much,. I had lost more by fearing to 
attempt anything. We managed the first fifty feet or so up the 
slippery bank, and then I came in sight of a small grove of young 
spruces, in which I was able to locate the origin of the sound, 
though I could see nothing. The next fifty feet were the critical 
part, especially as the stag now patised in his roaring, as though 
he had heard something. Nikola .wanted to go straight up, but I 
thought this course hopelessly risky, and withdrew a few yards to 
where there was a slight ft hollow, descending the slope, which would 
partly deaden any noise we might make. 

Leaving Nikola behind, I ascended this hellow, foot by foot, safely 
■climbing all the obstacles which cumbered it, and again came in 
sight of the grove of young trees, which was now not more than 
thirty yards off, but there were here so many stems of large growing 
trees that I almost despaired of getting a clear view. *As long as I 
stood still I knew that I was safe from detection. Ajn erect figure among 
so many erect stems is not easily 1 picked up.’ The little tits and 
golden crests, playing within a yard of my head, ,were proof of that. 
There was one narrow vista between two trunks, and I was debating 
whether to risk a further advance alon^ it when the form of some 
animal appeared in it. It was in deep shadow and for a moment I 
mistook it for a stag, and was disappointed at its small size. Then I 
saw it was a hind. She crossed to the left out of my sight. Another 
dainty damsel glided across my narrow stage. Then I felt sure the 
■stag would follow, and made ready for him. Sure “enough his great 
head came into sight, carried close to the ground, and gently tossed 
up and down. He was moving very deliberately, and it seemed an 
age before & forest of gleaming white points, laid well back on his 
withers, appeared— : truly noble antlers. The space was not wide 
enough to see more than a portion of his body, and I fired as soon as 
the shoulder w as visible. He crashed through the underwood and 
passed out of sight. Slipping in apother cartridge, I pressed forward 
and caught sight of a massive body swaying about the stems of the 
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young trees. Once more I fired, end 1 was so confident of success that 
I turned and waved my cap to my companion, but when I turned again 
the stag had disappeared. When Nikola came up he sought for blood, 
and, finding none, made a deprecatory motion with his hands, imply¬ 
ing that the stag might be in the next parish. But he lay there 
within five yards, a* most ancient and venerable beast. His mask 
grizzled with age, blind of one eye, his teeth worn down, and his body a 
bag of bones, he still carried a grand head of eighfeen points, of which, 
thirteen were on the ‘ tops.’ Under .the circumstahces I hope I may 
be excused if I ‘roar’ somew’hat on my own account. For the 
benefit of the initiated,'then, I may mention that the tape shows 
the length along the curve to he 52 inches, while the weight of the 
horns, with part of the skull, is 20 lbs. 8 ozs.—dimensions which are 
certainly not often surpassed. His weight, in pieces, was 36 stone, 
but he was much run down, and would undoubtedly have scaled much 
heavier at the beginning of the season. As is the custom, the antlers 
were compared with others in Vienna, and these were adjudged to 
be the best obtained this year in Austria of Poland. It may have 
been surpasSed by one or two*Hungarian heads with which it was 
not compared.* * A good authority afterwards put this stag’s age at 
fifty years; but, However that may be, I had undoubtedly secured ‘ a 
first-class head,’ and I had been doubly lucky in finding such a patri¬ 
arch, still roaring lustily on the 3rd oPOctober, and an reaching him 
just before it got too dark to shoot. 

It was no\^ five o’clock and we had to Ifave tlie^stag, as he was, 
lest we should be overtaken by darkness before we had escaped* from 
the chaos which lay behind us. As it was I found the back track 
in cold blood .not less arduous than it had seemed with the passion *bf 
the chase upon me. 

And now that t had crowned my previous good fortune I would 
not tempt /he kindly dame further, but rejoined my friends, who had 
already abandoned* the quest, and with them combined for a bear 
hunt, but that is not to be named in the same day with the regal 
pursuit which I have endeavoured to describe. 


E. N. Buxton, 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


Step by step .modem science penetrates deeper and deeper into the 
intimate structure of physical bodies, and the new step which we 
have now to record is the progress made in our knowledge of the 
inner molecular structure of solids. It may seem strange, of course, 
that physicists should have found difficulties in interpreting the 
structure of so commonplace a thing as a stone, or a block of lead, 
copper, or silver. But it must be remembered that what we want to 
• know about the solids is not the ( arrangement of * their rougher 
particles (that much is learned easily enough with the aid of the 
microscope) ; we*want to penetrate far beyond the utmost limits of 
microscopical vision; to know how the molecules, which are so 
minute as to defy the powers of our best microscopes, ^are arranged ; 
how they are locked together; in how far they are free in their 
movements, and what sort of movqjnente they perform ; what is, in 
’ a wbrd, the inner molecular life of a seemingly inert block of metal. 
Such a question could not be answered directly, and "the problem 
had to be attacked in all sorts of roundabout ways. Attempts to 
solve it were made, accordingly, in more directions than one, and in 
these attempts physicists grasped first the molecular stsucture of 
gases; then it took them yeprs .to extend their knowledge to 
liquids; and it is only now that some definite results have been 
arrived at as regards solids through the Combined efforts of a great 

number of chemists, physicists,- and metallifrgists.* 1 

• 

1 For penetrating into this vast domain no better guide could be found for the 
general reader than Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen's Introduction to the Study of Metal¬ 
lurgy (1st edition in 1891; 3rd edition in 1895), which contains, besides excellent 
reviews of the whole ddmain, copious bibliographical indications. # C. W\ Roberts- 
Austen’s lectures before the Royal Society, the Royal Institution, and the British 
Association, all published in Nature, deserve the same mention:—* On the Hardening 
and Tempcring*of Steel ’ (1889, Nature, vol. xli. pp. 11 and 32); ‘Metals at High 
Temperatures ’ (1892, vol. xlv. p. 534); ‘ The Rarer Metals and their Alloys ’ (1895, 
vol. lii. p. 14 and 39) ; ‘ The Diffusion of Metals ’ (1896, vol. liv. p. 55). Also his 
three ‘ Reports to tlie Alloys Research Committee of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers’ in 1891,1893, and 1895, and the subsequent discussions. For a general 
review of the alloys, considered as solutions of metal s in metals, the second volume 
of Ostwald’s Allgemeine Chemie (Leipzig, 1893; English translation in 1894) is the 
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We conceive gases as consisting of an immense number of mole¬ 
cules which dash in all directions, continually meeting each other 
in their rapid movements, and consequently changing their courses, 
and continually endeavouring to escape into space. The more we 
heat a gas, the more agitated become the movements of its molecules, 
and the greater become their velocities.* To raise4he temperature 
of a gas simply means, in fact, to increase the velocity of the move¬ 
ments of its molecules. TMse molecules, hs they dash in all 
possible directions, bombard the walls of the vessels which a gas is 
enclosed in, and take advantage of every issue t# escape through 
it.; and although they are extremely small in size, their numbers are 
so great and their movements are so rapid that they even break the 
walls of the strongest receptacles. When theyJjombg.rd the piston 
of a steam-engine, they push it with such a force that it can move 
heavy masses or set in motion *a heavy railway train at a consider¬ 
able speed. 

Such a conception of the structure of gases ("the kinetic 
theory of gases ’) was first propounded as a£ hypothesis only; but it 
so remarkably well corresponds to realities, it gives us so full an 
explanation of jail phenomena relative to gases, and it permits us to. 
foretell so many*phenomena, tliat it may already be considered as a 
well-established theory. We measure the velocities*of the molecules, 
and even attempt to count the numbefs of their impacts as they dash 
against each other; we have an approximate idea of the sizes of some 
of them—sieves having been imagined wlpch let tjie smaller mole¬ 
cules pass but intercept the bigger ones; 2 and, maybe, Messrs. H. 
Picton and S. E. Linder, in their researches into solutions of sulphide ' 
salts, have e\en seen under the microscope how some bigger mole¬ 
cules aggregate into particles. 

So far the innel- structure of gases is known ; but as regards the 
inner structure of liquids our views are much less definite. "We 
know that liquid^ are also composed of molecules, or of groups of 
molecules (particles’), which very easily glide upon and past each 
other. Gravitation makes sthem glide so as to fill up every nook of 
a vessel, flow through its*apertures, and produce a horizontal surface 
on the top of the liquid ;*and if we heat, any part of the liquid, 
currents and eddies are immediately produced—particles gliding 
• 

surest gufcle. TJiefreneral parts of the papers of W JSpring and Van der Mensbrugghe 
(mentioned hereafter) are very suggestive. Otto Graham’s * Collected Papers ’ are a 
rich mine of suggestive information which need no recommendation. Behrens’s book, 
Das mihroshopisohe Otfiige der Metalle wnd Legierungen (Leipzig, l594), can also be 
warmly recommended. Special researches are mentioned further down. 

* No human hand could make such a sieve; but Warburg and Tegetmeier have 
imagined a means of locking the molecules of sodium out of a pan of glass. Through 
the minute channels thus obtained, molecules of sodium make their passage, as 
alBo the still smaller molecules of lithium, while the bigger ones of potassium are 
intercepted. * 
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past each other in various directions^, But until lately, if the 
physicist was asked whether, apart from these movements due to extra¬ 
neous causes, the liquid molecules have not their own movements, 
like the gaseous ones, he hesitated to give a definite reply. These 
doubts, however, have been removed within the last twenty years. 
By this time there is not one single gas left which would not have 
been brought into a liquid state. Every gas, if we sufficiently com¬ 
press and cool it—that is, bring its molecules into closer contact and 
reduce the speed of their oscillations—is transformed into a liquid, and, 
before being liquefied, passes through an intermediate, ‘ critical ’ 
state, in which it combines the properties of* a liquid with those of 
a gas. 8 Moreover, it has lately been proved that mechanical laws 
which hold good for gases are fully applicable to liquid solutions, 4 
as if they really contained gaseous molecules, and we are bound to 
recognise that there is no substantial difference between the inner 
structure of a gas and a liquid—the difference between the liquid 
and the gaseous states of matter being only one of degree in the 
relative freedom, mobility^ and speed of molecules, and perhaps in 
the size of the particles. # 

Can we not, then, extend our generalisation, and say that the 
difference between a solid and a liquid is not greater«tlTan between a 
liquid and a gas ?• For simplicity’s sake, let us take a block of pure 
metal. Like all other phySicab bodies, it consists of atoms grouped 
into molecules and of molecules grouped into parti Aes, and it is 
known that these test cannot be solidly locked to each other, because 
each ridfe of temperature increases the volume of the metallic block 
land every blow makes it emit a sound. The molecules must conse¬ 
quently have a certain mobility, since they can enter into sonorous 
and heat vibrations. But to what extent are they free ? Do they 
not enjoy—some of them, at least—such a freedom of movement 
that they can travel, as they do in liquids and gases, between other 
molecules, from one part of the solid to another ? Do ’they not 
maintain in the solid state some*of the features- which characterise 
their movements in both the liquid and gaseous states ? This is, in 
fact, the conclusion which science is brought* to by recent investiga¬ 
tions. As will be seen from the following facts, it becomes more and 
more apparent that a solid piece of metal is by no means an inert 
body; that it also has its inner life; that its mqjecules are not 
dead specks of mattfer, and^ that they never cease to prove a\>out, ta 
change places, to enter into new and varied combinations. 

It was especially through the study of alloys, for both industrial' 
and scientific purposes, that modern science was brought to the above, 

* This stage has been treated at some length in a preceding article, Nineteenth 
Century, April 1894. 

* Ibid. Angust 1892. 
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views; and therefore we axe Sound to make an incursion into thifc 
vast domain. An alloy is not a simple mixture of two metals; far 
from that. It stands midway between the physical mixture and the 
chemical compound, mid combines the characteristics of both. If we 
take, for instance, some molten’ lead and throw into jjb a piece of tin, 
<or add molten zinc to molten copper in order to obtain brass, or 
mix molten copper and silver in order to maJ& silver coins, we do 
not obtain simple mixtures of lead and tin, copper* and zinc, or silver 
and copper. We pioduee quite new metals, totally different from 
their component parts not true chemical compounds, and yet not 
mixtures. The alloy has a different colour, a different hardness or 
brittleness; it offers a quite different resistance to the passage of 
electricity; and it requires, for fusion, a temperature which is 
generally much lower than th^ temperatures of fusion of its two 
•or three, component metals. We take, for instance, 118 parts of 
tin, 206 parts of lead, and 208 parts of bismuth, as finely divided 
as possible, mix them as rapidly as we c$n with 1,600 parts of 
mercury, and we obtain a freezing mixture of so low a temperature 
(14° Fahr.) that water can be frozen in it. Or, we take 15 parts of 
bismuth, 8 parte jof lead, 4 parts, of tin, and 3 parts of cadmium, and 
we obtain a metal which fuses in boiling water (jrt; 209° Fahr.), 
although the most fusible of the fouy metals, i.e., tin, requires a 
temperature of, at least*, 446 degrees to be melted, aud cadmium does 
not fuse before # the heat has reached 576 degrees. 5 

Nay, all the physical properties, and th£ very aspect of a metal, 
can be changed by merely adding to it a minute portion of some 
other metal. Thus, the very aspect of pure jbjssrtith can be so 
changed by adding’to it irihrth part of tellurium (a rare metal, found 
in small quantities .in combination with gold, silver, etc.), that, as 
Bober ts-Augten remarks, one could readily take it, on mere inspection, 
for a totally distinct elementary body. The addition of twenty-two 
per cent, of aluminium makes gold assume a beautiful purple colour; 
but gold can also be made to assume a greenish colour, and its 
strength can be doubled, by adding to it 7 ^-,th part of one of the 
Tare metals, zirconium; whil§ the addition of another rare metal, 
thallium, in the same minute proportion, would halve the strength 
of gold. Nay, we may obtain gold which will soften in the flame of 
a candle by adding to it ^gth part of silicon. As to eopper, it is 
known th.lt its*efectric conductivity is so rapidly diminish ed by the 
presence of the slightest impurities of other metals, t^at if the 
copper of which a cable is made contained only g t h part of bis¬ 
muth, this impurity would 'be fatal to the commercial success 
of the cable.’ 8 

* I follow io these illustrations Roberts-Austcn’s Introduction to tk» Study cf 
Metallurgy. 

« Ibid., p. 78. 

Yon, XLI—No. 240 
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As to the immense variety of different sorts of metals which 
axe obtained by adding small quantities of carbon to iron in the 
fabrication of steel, or by introducing very small quantities of 
manganese or chromium into steel, it would be simply impossible to 
enter into the subject in this place, so vast and interesting is it. 
Suffice it to say that, beginning with pure iron, which can be had as 
soft and pliable at*, copper, and ending with steel which is hard 
enough to cut glass, or with those chrome-steel shells which pierce 
nine-inch armopx plates, backed by eight feet of solid oak, with¬ 
out their points being deformed, 7 there are all possible gradations 
of iron alloys. And it becomes more and more apparent, from the 
work of Osmond, Behrens, and many others, that steel contains not only 
five differefat coifstituents—partly chemical compounds of iron and 
carbon, and partly solutions of carbon in iron alloyed in different 
proportions—but also iron and carbon appearing in different molecular 
groupings of their atoms (allotropic forms), microscopic diamonds 
inclusive. 8 A block of an alloy is thus quite a world, almost as 
complicated as an organic cell. 

Besides, a close resemblance has been proved to exist between 
‘alloys, so long as they remain molten, and solution of salts in water 
and other solvents. When a piece of tin is dissolved in molten lead, 
or two molteq metals are jnixed together, the same complicated 
physical and chemical phenomena are produced as in dissolving a 
lump of salt in water or mixing alcohol with water,, The physical 
properties of the metallised as a solvent are entirely altered as the 
molecules of the dissolved metal travel* as if they were in a gaseous 
state, amidst its own molecules. Some of them are dissociated at the 
same time, and new chemical compounds of an unstable nature are 
formed, only to be destroyed and reconstituted again. In a word, all 
laws based on the assumption of a nearly gaseous mobility of mole¬ 
cules and atoms, which have been found to be applicable*to solutions 
of salts in water, can be fully applied to molten alloys as well. 9 And 
the question necessarily arises: whether the mobility of molecules 

7 Mr. Hadfield’s paper, read before the Iron and Steel •Institute on the 21st of 
September, 1892 (Nature, vol. xlvi. p. 526). • 

* Boberts-Austen has summed up some recent French works on this* subject in a 
papej contributed to Nature (1895, vol. iii. p. $67). See also his earlier lecture on 
steel, incorporated in his Introduction to Metallurgy. Diamonds have been extracted 
from common, very bird steel by Rossel (Comptet Rendu*, 13 jpillet, 18$6, p. 113). 

* Hancock and Neville have proved by their admirable series df researches (since 

1889)thataUlaws which have been established for solutions by Ostwald, Van’t Hoff, and 
Arrhenius at# applicable to alloys. The ‘ freezing-point * is lowered in alloys as well, in 
proportion to the number of molecules of the dissolved metal added to the solvent 
(Ta mm a n , Ramsay, Hancock, and Neville). At the same time, many perfectly 
homogeneous alloys, just as homogeneous as certain solutions, have been obtained (see 
also the extensive researches on ternary alloys by Dr. Alder Wright in the Proceedingt 
gfthe Royal Society since 1889, and in the chapter he has contributed to the thir d 
edition of Boberts-Austen’s Introduction). The number of chamt^ r.* ff 

formed by two metals in alloys, in analogy with the chemical compounds farmed in 
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entirely disappears ae soon as &n alloy is solidified, or whether it is 
not partially maintained even when the alloy has reached its quite 
solid state. 

To answer this question we must, however, cast a glance upon 
another wide series of investigations into some physical properties of 
metals. * 

. II ^ 

It is well known that if a rod of lead, or even 6f steel or of brittle 
glass, is placed by itS two ends on two supports, and is left in that 
position for a long time, its own weight ultimately gives it a permanent 
bend. The molecules of the unsupported part of the rod, under the 
accumulating effects of gravitation, slowly glide jjast each other, and 
ultimately re-arrange themselves in their mutual positions, just as if, 
instead of the metallic rod, a stick of soft sealing-wax had been taken, 
or some other plastic body, in which the particles easily glide and 
change places. But the analogy between metals and plastic bodies 
can be rendered still more apparent if external pressure is resorted to. 
Suppose we*put a lump of plagtic clay in a flower-pot, and press it 
from above. .The clay will ‘ flow ’ through the hole at the bottom of, 
the pot, exactly reproducing thd flow of a vein of water out of the 
same pot; the speed only of the flow will be slower, but all the relative 
movements of the particles will be exactly the same. But now, 
suppose we take a piece of lead instead of the clay, and, after having 
placed it in a strong* steel cylinder, which also has a hole in its 
bottom like the flower-pot, ^rert upon it a strong pressure: a powerful 
piston, let us say, slowly presses ftie lead. The lead will then ‘ flow,’ * 
exactly as the clay flowed out of the flower-pot, although it will netfer 
cease to remain solid—its temperature being hundreds of degrees 
below the point at which lead could be molten. The same happens, 
if we use a‘still greater pressure, with copper, and even with steel, as 
was proved some five-and-twenty years ago by a member of the French 
Academy, Tresca, in his memorable researches on the ‘ Flowing out 
of Solids.’ All metals, wl^en they are submitted to a sufficient 
pressure, behave exactly plastic bodies: their molecules acquire a 
certain mobility, and glide .past each otherj exactly as they glide 
in liquids—the metal remaining in the meantime quite solid, or even 
brittle. , • 

A still closer.analogy between liquids and solids appears from the 
experiments of the Belgian Professor, W. Spring. 10 He shows that, 

solutions, increases every year. The rejection of pure metal out of solidifying alloys, 
or of metals combined with a definite number of molecules of the solvent, is quite 
similar to the crystallisation of salts out of liquid solutions. Also the 0 f a 

third metal for increasing solubility. In a word, all the properties of solutions (they 
have been analysed in this Review in August, 1892) are known to exist in alloys. 

“ They were begun since 1878, and the resnlts were published inthe Bulled n de 
1'Acadbn.ie de Belgique ; the chief memoirs are in 1880, vol. xbx, p.323; 1883, 3rd 
series, vol. v. p. 492; 1883, vol. vi. p. 607; and 1894, vol. xxviii. p. 23. 
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just as two drops of a liquid coalesce when they are brought in contact 
with each other, so also two pieces of solid metal coalesce, at a 
temperature very remote from their melting-points, if they are 
brought into real contact with each other by external pressure. He 
takes, for instance, two small cylinders prepared of each of the 
following metals: steel, aluminium, antimonium, bismuth, cadmium, 
copper, tin, lead, gdid, and platinum- Their ends are carefully planed, 
true to -srrVnth of an inch, by a tool quite free from grease. One 
cylinder of eacfy pair is then posed upon the* other, the two being 
pressed upon each other by means of a hand-vice. They are left in 
this position for a few hours, and ultimately are found solidly welded 
to each other. If they are heated at" the same time to a temperature 
which is, h&wevef, very remote from their fusion-temperature, they 
are so solidly welded together that*all traces of the joint disappear. 

Cylinders of different metals, submitted to the same experiment, 
give still more striking results. They are so well welded together 
that, when they are afterwards tom asunder by means of a powerful 
machine, quite new surfaces of tearing are produced. ^Besides, real 
alloys are formed between the two cylinders, in a few hours, for a 
* thickness of from T ' 0 -th to -g^th of -an ineh, and njoi e than that for 
lead and tin. ,An interpenetration of the molecules of the two metals 
takes place, although they both remain as solid as solid can be. As 
to fine filings of various metals, even of shell a brittle metal as 
bismuth, they are easily compressed into solid blockg, as solid as if 
they»had been haolten Before solidification and having the crystalline 
fracture characteristic of certain finetafs. More than that. Alloys 
of Wood's metal, as well as bronze and brass, have been obtained by 
pressing together fine filings of the different metals, Although it was 
proved, both by calculation and direct experiment, that the tem¬ 
perature of the filings rose but a few degrees above the ^temperature 
of the laboratory. n And finally, Spring has pro\jed that solid metals 
evaporate from their surfaces* exactly as if they were in a liquid 
state, or as camphor evaporates, while remaining solid, so that, if we 
were endowed with a finer sense of smell, we could smell a metal at 
a distance. Zinc requires, as is known, a temperature of 780 0- 
Fahr. in order to be fused, and a still higher temperature in 
order to be brought to the state of. vapour. And yet, even at 
a temperature of from 680° to 750° Fahr., it is "volatilised and its 
molecules set upon a copper cylinder placed very near to it, making 
a brass alky on its surface, as if the copper cylinder had been held 

11 It is very interesting to note, however, that alloys were not obtained at once. 
When the filings of two or more metals were compressed into one solid block, the 
block had to be filed again into a fine powder; and when this powder was thoroughly 
mixed onoe more, and compressed for a second time, the alloy was obtained. Spring 
gives to that operation the oharacteristic&ame of 1 kneading’ (ptirittage). 
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in vapour of zinc at a high temperature. Strange as it may seem 
at first sight, we are thus bound to admit that the superficial 
molecules of a solid piece of metal enjoy the same mobility as if that 
surface were in the liquid state; and that they can as easily be freed 
from cohesion with their neighbours, and be projected into space, 
as if they were gaseous molecules. • 

The explanation of these most remarkable phenomena is found, 
as W. Spring points out, in a Broad generalisation which we owe to 
Otto Graham, and which passed unnoticed when* it was published, 
thirty-four years ago. A gas, we have said, consists of molecules 
dashing in all directions with very great velocities, which are in¬ 
creased when the temperature />f the gas is raised. But it seems 
highly improbable that all the molecules of a ga^ shoujd have the 
same velocities. Some of them, in all probability, run at’ a smaller 
speed, in consequence of their impacts with other molecules ; while 
others have much greater velocities. One could say, as Spring writes, 
that some of them are hotter and some others are cooler , and that the 
thermometer, which gives the temperature/of the gas, informs us 
only about the average velocity# of the molecules which bombard it, 
without giving jis an idea of either the maximum or the minimum 
velocities attained by some of them. Spring concludes therefrom, in 
conformity with Graham, that while most molecules of a solid move 
about (or vibrate) witlj the slower velocities characteristic of the 
solid state, there are, in addition, a number of molecules which move 
about with a nfuch greater rapidity, corresponding to, the liquid or to 
the gaseous state. And wh%n a ^heated metal, on approachiifg its 
temperature of fusion, becomes soft, as red-hot iron does, its softness 
is simply due.to an increased proportion of rapidly moving moleculfes 
amongst those which still perform the slower movements characteristic 
of the solid state. The great puzzle of plasticity in the most solid 
rocks and the most brittle metals thus ceases to be a puzzle. 12 

As to the fact of evaporation from the surface of solid metals, 
Spring suggests that each piece of metal (each solid, in fact) has on 
its surface a number of molecules which, finding more free scope for 
their oscillatory movements, acquire greater velocities and are torn 
off the sphere of cohesion witih their neighbours so as to be projected 
into space. In other words, they evaporate like gaseous molecules, 
although the average temperature of the piece of metal is very much 
below its tenjperature of evaporation, or, even its temperature of 
fusion. 13 This conclusion of Spring finds a further most remarkable 

• 

" The importance of time in plastio changes of form » well known, although it 
was so much neglected by Tyndall in his polemics with Forbes. The bearingB of 
Graham’s hypothesis upon this feature of plasticity are self-evident, and we 
hope that somebody will soon take up this question. 

11 4 Sur l’apparition, dans l’dtat solide, de certaines propriety caracttxistiques de 
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confirmation in the work of G. Van dor Mensbrugghe, his colleague 
in the Belgian Academy, who worked in a quite different direction, bat 
came about the very same time to the same idea; namely, that ‘ the 
density of a solid is often, if not always, smaller in its superficial 
layer than it is in its interior.’ 14 . 

However, ono step more remained to be made in order to prove by 
direct experiment that in a solid block of metal certain molecules 
are really endowed with a greater mobility, and can travel through 
its mass while the block itself remains solid. ( And this step Was 
made by Graham’s former collaborator, Roberts-Austen, and announced 
in the Bakerian lecture which he delivered before the Royal Society 
in February last. 14 Roberts-Austen took a small cylinder of lead 
(about ofjan inch long), with either gold, or a rich alloy of lead 
with gold, at its base. He kept it for thirty-one days at a tempera¬ 
ture of 485° Fahr., which is 135 degrees lower than the temperature 
of fusion of lead. Or else he kept like cylinders at a still lower 
temperature, down to the temperature of the laboratory rooms. At 
the end of this time, the lead cylinder was cut into sections and 
the amount of gold which had diffused through it, in its solid state, 
( was determined. It then appeared that gold had diffused through 
solid lead, more or less, at all temperatures between 484 and 212 
degrees, and there is evidence that diffusion went on, though at a 
smaller speed, even at £he '‘ordinary temperature of our rooms. 
Molecules of gold had travelled up the cylinder,amidst the lead mole¬ 
cules, and they b&d lodged themselves amongst the latter on their 
own accord. A decisive proof in fayour of Graham’s hypothesis was 
‘ thus produced. 

‘The brilliant hypothesis of Graham, who suggested, so long ago as 
1863, that the ‘three conditions of matter (solid, liquid, and gaseous) 
probably always exist in every liquid or solid substance, but that one 
predominates over the others,’ 16 finds now a full confirmation 
in Spring’s and Roberts-Austen’s researches, which have them¬ 
selves been confirmed by other workers in the same field. If 
these views become generally accepted, as they probably will, their 
bearings upon the whole domain of molecular physics and chemistry 
will have a far-reaching and lasting importance. Not only the 
continuity between the three states of matter, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous, is demonstrated, but we can understand* now why such 
continuity exists. Moreover, with the aid of Grahamfe hypothesis we 


1 '6tat liquide ougazeux des mfitaux,’ in Bulletin de VAcademic dc Belgiguc, 3* sfirie, 
tome xxviii. pp. 2? sq. 

14 ‘Remarqucs but la constitution de la couchc snperficielle des corps solides. 
Ibid., tome xxvii. 1894, p. 877. 

15 Transactions of the Royal Society, 1896, vol. clxxxvil, A, p. 383. Asummaxy 

of the lecture was published in the Proceedings, and in Nature, as also in most 
continental papers. , 

18 Quoted from Roberts-Austen’s Bakerian lecture. 
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begin to see our way in the extremely difficult and puzzling subjects of 
solutions and alloys, of the ‘ critical state ’ of matter, 4 of dissociation, 
and of a number of other physico-chemical phenomena.* From this 
hypothesis the kinetic theory of gases receives a new, powerful 
support; and very probably the theories of surface-tension and 
evaporation, as also, perhaps, of surface-electrification, will receive a 
new impulse. Seeing that, we are ready to recognise, with Boberte- 
Austen, that ‘metals have been sadly misunderstood’; that they 
probably are never quiescent, and fully deserve that the methods so 
fruitful for the stud^ of living beings should be applied to them 
and their alloys. 

. Ill 

A comer of the veil which for so many centuries concealed from 
man the North-Polar area has at last been lifted by the Nansen- 
Sverdrup expedition. All what we formerly knew of that vast realm 
of ice was its borderlands only; but the bold Norwegians have deeply 
penetrated into its heart, beyond the eighty-^ixth degree of latitude, 
and the whple aspect of our hypothetical* knowledge about these 
dreary regions is already modified. The vague name of a ‘ North- 
Polar area’ cah«be abandoned,*and henceforward we can speak of 
a ' North-Polar basin.’ 

This basin is often referred to as if^it were a circle, the centre of 
which is the North Pole; but it has not that circular shape. If we 
look at it, keeping the'Greenwich meridian before us, we see, first, a 
broad channel, 900 miles wide, between Greenland and Nqjway, 
inclined to the north-east and heading from the Atlantic into the 
Arctic Ocean. From that wide entrance a long and wide gylf 
stretches, in a slightly cresccnt-shaped form, between the shores of 
Bussia and Siberia on the right, and the North-American archi¬ 
pelagoes and Alaska on the left. It widens as it crosses the Pole, and it 
•endB in a tvide semi-circle, out of which the Behring Strait is the 
only outlet. This narrow issue being, however, of little importance, 
we may neglect it, as well^ as several wide indentations of the two 
coasts, and we may # say that the Arctic basin is a broad, pear-shaped 
gulf, 2,500 miles long, 900 qiiles broad at its entrance, widening to 
2,000 miles at its nearly blind Behring Strait* end. 17 

• 

n The Behring Strait is so narrow and so shallow (maximum depth, 60 fathon») 
that tor oaeanic circulation it has bnt little importance. A Warm current flows along 
its American aide, from the Pacific into tho Arctic Sea; and a cold current flows in 
the opposite direction along the coast of Asia—both seemingly varying in intensity 
with the seasons. As to a permanent cold nnder-cnrrent, the Fw/fcow^soundings have 
rendered it improbable. Cf. tho admirable Atlas of the Pacific, published by the 
Deutsche Seewarte; Otto Petterson’s excellent paper, ‘ Contributions to the Hydro¬ 
graphy of the Siberian Sea’ (in English), in Vega Hapeditionent VetentkajiUga 
lakttagelter, vol. ii. p. 379; Stnxberg’s ‘ Evertebratfauna i 8ibiriens Ishaf,’ 
work, vol. i! p. 677; and H. W. Dali, in American Journal of Science, 1881, vol. ™ 
quoted by Petterson. * 
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Warm water enters it, and cold* water, laden with ice, issued 
from it—the former originating from, and the latter returning to, 
the Atlantic. The ' rule of the road ’ for oceanic currents is to keep 
to the right, and the two currents obey it. The warm water of the- 
Atlantic which is drifted northwards, and can be considered as a 
continuation of # the Gulf Stream, flows past the coasts of Norway, 
and, before reaching North Cape, divides into two branches. One of 
them takes a northern course; it reaches the western coasts of Spits¬ 
bergen and flows along them as far as their north end, occasionally 
bringing to thesp coasts the glass balls that are used by Norwegian 
fishermen, as well as the big beans of the West Indian plant, Erdada 
gigcdobium, which are carried by the. Gulf Stream across the Atlan¬ 
tic. 18 The other branch bends eastwards. It flows past North Gape 
and for some distance along the coast of the Kola Peninsula; it 
crosses next the Barents’s Sea umil reaches the Russian island of 
Novaya Zemlya, to the frozen shores of which it also carries the same- 
glass balls and the same West Indian beans.' 9 A sub-branch of the 
latter seems even to enter the Kara Sea in summer. Of course, the 
severe cold which reigns in those latitudes cools down the superficial 
layers of the warm current; but the thermometer still detects its- 
‘presence, and its bluish waters are 'distinguishable, even at sight,, 
from the greenigh and cooler waters of the polar currents. And,, 
inhospitable as these regions arc, they would be still more inhospitable 
and inaccessible if the heat stored by water in lower latitudes were- 
not carried by this current to the north. Owing to it, 'the Barents’^ 
sea is free from ice for a lew months evqry year, the western shores 
of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya are of easy access, and, besides 
the*lichens and the mosses which grow on these islands, jihe traveller 
finds there, in better protected nooks, a flora similar to the flora of 
the high Alps. 1 - 

A considerable quantity of warm water thus enters the Arctic 
Gulf from the south. Consequently, a no less considerable quantity 
of cold water issues from it in t*he shape of a mighty ice current, 
nearly 300 miles wide, which also keeps Jthe rule of the road and 
enters the North Atlantic between Spitsbergen and Greenland. 
Thence it flows southwards, along the eastern coast of Greenland,. 


11 Scoresby had already pointed oat the existence of this warm current, but it was 
fully brought to light by the Swedish expeditions. See also Gumprecht’s ‘ Treibpro- 
dnete der StrOmungen im Nora-Atlantischen Ocean’ { [Zeitichrift fiir allgem^ne JSrd - 
kunde , iii. 421), The chief oceanic enrrents which now exist must have flowed in the- 
same directions in the later part of the Quaternary epoch. The same bean was found in 
a peat-moss, 30<feefc above the sea, in the Bohualan province of Sweden. The cold 
current of which I am going to speak has the same venerable antiquity. 

” These facts were known in the year 1850, but little attention was paid to 
them, save by E. Kane ( Arctic JEksplorationt), till the year .1870. See Miihry’s Ueber 
die Lchre von der Meeretttromungen, 1869; A. Petermann’s Der Gotfetrom, Ac., 1870;. 
A. Middendorf 8 Der Golfstrom Sstwarte torn Nordkajt , 1871; and Heuglin'a JoJumne - 
ten’t Umfahruvg von Novaya Zemlya, 1874. * 
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f pressing itself to its crags and cliffs, and piling up ice-floes upon ice¬ 
floes as it forces its way through Danemark Strait (the passage left 
between Iceland and Greenland). When it has reached the southern 
extremity of Greenland (Cape Farewell) it also divides. A small 
branch of it bends round the .cape and enters the Baffin Bay, while 
the main body continues its southern course, meeting the Atlantic 
steamers as they approach the coasts of America. But the icebergs 
which these steamers meet with are only taSen in by the mighty 
current as it flow's past some East Greenland* glaciers; in higl^r 
latitudes it consists only of thick floe-ice many years old, which grew 
thick as it was drifted’in the Arctic Gulf. 

It is this current which renders the eastern coast of Greenland sc 
difficult of access. Many times whalers have hpen caught in it and 
drifted with it, and it nearly proved fatal to the crew of the second ship 
of the German expedition, the Bavcaa. The small schooner was firmly 
beset in ice in latitude 74°, and was drifted southwards. Eventually, 
she was crushed under the pressure of the thick ice-floes, and sank, 
while the brave crew, who took refuge on* the floe-ice, were carried 
with it aiding the coast, until ihey succeeded, after a seven months’ 

' imprisonment in escaping from it to their three boats. Making their 
way past Cape Farewell, they reached at last a Danish colony on the- 
south-western extremity of Greenland; but their flbe followed them, 
and the Eskimos foui\fl on it later oh many valuable things which 
were left behind by the Ilansa men. 

Nansen ahd Sverdrup were also caught in the,same current in 
1888, as they were making th<jir way in a boat to the coast, and 
although they were quite near to it when they left the whaler which’ 
had brought them thither, they were drifted with the ice for fourteen 
days southwards before they reached the land. One might almost 
think that the two friends conceived the bold plan of the Fram 
expedition during that drift, had not Nansen spoken of it before he 
undertook that journey. 80 

, One more feature of the broad Atlantic entrance into the Polar 
Gulf must be mentioned. «In the midst of it—nearer to Greenland 
than to Europe—Iceland and Jan Mayen rise from the top of a sub¬ 
marine ridge which runs from the south-west to the north-east j 2t 
further on, in the same direction, rise the Spitzbergen and the Franx 
Joseph archipelagos; and this row of islands is an important line of 
demarkation ; a deep trough lies to the nprth-west of it, while, with 
the exception of one sub-marine gulf, the sea is much shallower on 

• 

* There is one more opening, through which the coid water of the Arctic Gulf 
finds its way southwards. It is Smith Sound and Baffin Bay. But this current 
must be chiefly fed by water and ice coming from the north-west through the nhannrfft 
between the islands of the Parry Archipelago. 

11 In fact, Iceland stands on the crossing of this submarine ridge with another 
broader ridge, which runs perpendicular to it, from the Far-5er to Greenland. 
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our side of these islands; 39 so that Iceland, Jan Mayen, Spitsbergen, 
and Franz Joseph Land, as alsothe'New Siberian Islands further east- 
wards, can be considered as a sort of outer wall of Europe and *Asia. 
Now, it is most remarkable, although the explanation of the fact is 
not: quite clear, that the above-mentioned warm current keeps within 
that outer wall, while the cold polar current flows over the much 
deeper trough. And the same was found by Nansen further to the 
east, throughout the whole length of the ice-current. 

# Such being the leading features of the North Polar Gulf, five 
different routes were tried to reach the North Pole: one, through 
Smith Sound, along the western coast of Greenland; three, through 
the broad Atlantic entrance; and one through the Behring Strait: 
three with the prarm purrent, and two against the cold current. For 
nearly eighty years all these routes have been tried in turn. Immense 
tracts of new lands were discovered 'science was benefited to an almost 
unfathomable extent in nearly all its dominions tlirough these 
expeditions ; every step made in the ice-deserts was marked by acts 
of sublime heroism and abnegation. But the result of all these noble 
efforts Was, that less and less hope was left of reaching in a flfear future 
tbq very heart of the immense yet unexplored tracts—thp"North Pole. 
Parry, in 1827, had pushed with his sledge and boaff party to the 
latitude of 82° 45'*on the north of Spitsbergen; and fifty years later, 
after years of sloW work along" the western cqast of Greenland, a 
latitude of 82° 26' was attained on board ship, and sledge parties had 
penetrated some sixty mile$ ahead, to 83° 20' (MarkhamJand 83° 24' 
(Lockwood), only to prove that further progress on the old line was 
impossible. Everywhere the mighty ice-current barred the way, and 
when the northern extremity of Greenland was reached, ifc was found 
to be blocked by a branch of the same current. 

It is well known how the discovery of some rdliCS of the ship¬ 
wrecked Jeannette, which were found on floe-ice near the "southern 
extremity of Greenland, suggested to Nansen the id& of trying a new 
route. De Long, on board the Jeannette, had entered the Arctic basin, 
in 1879, through the Behring Strait, and he had sailed westwards to 
meet Nordenskjold’s Vega, but the Jeannette»vr&s soon caught in ice 
and was drifted with it for nearly two years—first in a circle round 
Wrangel’s Land, and then north-westwards. She sank, on the 21st of 
June, 1881, to the north-east of the New* Siberia islands, and the 
crew, which went in boats to.the mouth of the Lena, mostly pejrished. 
Two years later, various things belonging to the Jeannette were found 
in Greenland, and Nansen, after having traced their presumable route 
straight across the polar basin, proposed to follow that track. To 

** On the north-west of this line the depths attain 1,800 and 1,900 fathoms; even 
in Danemark Strait they are 800 fathoms, while 1,370 fathoms were fonnd in the 
north'of Spitsbergen. On the south-east of, it, with the exception of a deep golf 
between Norway and Iceland, the depths are much smaller. , 
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build a st rong ship which could resist the formidable side-pressures of 
the ice, and be lifted by them; to boldly enter the ice-current, and to 
be drifted by it across the unknown polar area—such was, as is well 
known, his plan. It is also known that this plan met with a strong 
opposition on behalf of most Arctic authorities—not only on account 
of its unprecedented audacity, but also because it wAs said to be based 
upon an unwarranted hypotheses. It must, however, be said that the 
hypothesis was, on the contrary, a quite sountf, thoroughly scientific 
generalisation, and }t was received as such by a number of physical 
geographers. • 

About the genuineness of the Jeannette relics there could be no 
doubt, although even this point was contested in America. 83 As to 
the route which they had followed, it was highly improbable, to 
begin with, that in two years they could have reached the southern 
extremity of Greenland on a circuitous route, coming from the west, 
or through the narrow Kennedy channel. On the contrary, it was 
only natural to suppose that they had been carried with the great 
ice-current which sweeps along the east-coast of Greenland—the 
current wliich drifted the Ifansa and brought the ice-floe of the 
Han8a crew'to the very spot where the Jeannette relics were found 
in 1883. As to the origin of that great ice-current, it was clearly 
indicated by the masses of Siberian trqps, only Recently torn off 
the places where they grew, which are drifted eVery year to the 
shores of Greenland. . Out of the twenty-five specimens of drift-wood 
which were examined by the Koldewey’s German expedition, as they 
wintered in 1869-70 on the Bast Greenland coast, no less than 
fifteen were found to be trees of the Siberian larch, while the ten 
others belonged to species also growing in Siberia. And when the 
specimens of mud^ which Nansen had collected from the ice-floes off 
the shores of East Greenland in 1888, were examined by the Upsala 
professor* Cleve, it appeared that, out of thousands of collections 
which he had had the opportunity to examine, none contained the 
same species of microscopical diatoms, except one specimen which 
had been taken by Kj ell man, of the Vega staff, from an ice-floe in 
the far north-east t)f Siberia. 

More than that. The rbute followed by the Siberian drift-wood 
is marked on the map with^an unmistakable distinctness. De Long 
saw such wood t>n the floes during the Jeannette drift; heaps of it 
are accumulated on the New Siberian Islands ; other heaps are found 
on the northern extremity of Novaya Zemlya—Barents utilised them 
for building his house in 1596; and they are also found on the 

** The chief of them were: a provision list of the Jeannette, signed De Long; a 
list of the Jeannette beats; and a pair of oilskin trousers bearing the name of Louis 
Noros, one of the survivors from the Jeannette crew. They were minutely described 
twice by Lytzen, Director of the Julianehaab colony, in the Danish Oeografiek Tid~ 
thrift, 1886-86. Having been sent to an exhibition in Europe, they eventually got 
lost. 
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northern and eastern coasts of Spitsbergen. Mr. Murray saw the 
same drift-wood during his cruise between Iceland and Greenland, 24 
and Nansen saw it on ice-floes between Jan Mayen and Spitsbergen. 

No route could be better indicated on a map, and already, in 1884, 
Professor Mohn, one of the best authorities in Arctic physical 
geography, wrotef in the Hoi'genblad an article on the Jeannette 
relics, in which he distinctly advocated the view of their having crossed 
the polar basin. This article—Nansen says in His new fascinating 
book 25 — suggested nim the route to be taken in order to approach 
the Pole. 86 Dr. J6hn Murray and the German physical geographer. 
Professor Supan, both supported and confirmed this view; so also 
Captain Wharton, of the British hydrographical service, and the 
Bussian Admiral Mekaroff, explorer of the Pacific. Altogether, the 
existence of this current was rendered so probable, since 1870, by the 
Scandinavian expeditions, that in 1871 the very existence of a then 
undiscovered land between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, ‘ pene¬ 
trating further north than Spitzbergen ’ (now Franz Joseph Land), 
could be indicated in an "Arctic report framed at the Bussian Geo¬ 
graphical Society, because—it was said in the Report—if no such 
lapd existed, the ice-current would reach North Cape and the 
Laponian coast and pile up there its ice—the warm current being 
too weak to prevent its invasion. 27 Nay, it may interest Nansen to 
know that even ttfte greatest authority on ocean currents, Maury, was 
with him. He foresaw the existence of the Frqm current in 1868. 2R 

The idea of this current was thus growing in Arctic literature 
during the last five-and-twenty yea r «, although nobody was bold 
enough to trust to it; and, in accepting it in its entirety-—that is, in em¬ 
bodying the drift of the Jeannette and the East Greenland ice-drift 
in one mighty current—Nansen only proved the correctness of his 
scientific insight into the true characters of oceanic circulation. 
That this induction was quite correct, is now fully proved byjhe drift 
of the Fram. For three years tips splendid little *ship was drifted 

*' The Scottish Geographical Magazine, January ^890, pp. 38, 39. 

* Fridtjof Nansen, In Nacht und Eis (Leipzig, 1896). Only the first four fas¬ 
cicles of this book have as yet reached London. * * 

*• The Colony-Director Lutaen wrote in the saihe sense, suggesting that a ship 
which would enter that current would be carried across to South Greenland (Nansen, 
ibid., p. 14). • 

27 * Report- of the Comipittee for the Arctic Expedition ’ (Russian), in Ivcestia of 
the Russian Geographical Society, 1871, p. 67. • • • 

22 In a little-known letter, addressed to the Committee of Gustave Lambert’s pro¬ 
posed polar expe^jtion rid Behring Strait, and published in the Annuaire Soientifique 
of P. D6h6rain, 8 C annGe, 1869, pp. 404, 406, he wrote: ‘The Behring Strait offers no 
issue to the icebergs; what becomes, then, of those which originate on the northern 
coastB of Alaska and Eastern Siberia or the adjoining islands 7 Must they not be 
drifted through an open sea in order to melt later on in the Atlantic 7 . . . The 
ioebergs of Alaska and Siberia thus find a free passage from their birthplaces in the 
North-west to their burial-place in the Atlantic.' He consequently encouraged 
Lambert to go with this current. 
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north-westwards and westwards, till it began to be drifted south, 
towards Greenland. Only at the end of each summer it waB regularly 
carried for a short distance eastwards, under the influence of contrary 
winds. A formidable ice-current, almost as mighty, and of the same 
length as the Gulf Stream (from Florida to the coasts of these islands), 
a current having the same dominating influence ill the life of our 
globe, has thus been proved to.exist. Its width is enormous, and must 
attain at the least 300 miles. Moreover, we now know positively 
that it follows a dqep trough, 1,600 to 1,900 fathoms deep, which is 
a continuation of the above-mentioned deep trdugh of the North 
Atlantic. The polar basin is thus not the shallow depression which 
it was often supposed to be. * It is a real continuation of the Atlantic, 
and its water is in as regular a circulation as the -water of other 
oceans. Heat and cold are as regularly exchanged there as they are 
in the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

We have learned, moreover, from the Frarti what becomes of the 
warm current as it reaches higher latitudes. Under the 85th degree it 
is still felt, but it is found underneath the cold current. Its water 
still retains there a temperature of about 1° Fahr. above the freez¬ 
ing-point, and^although it ought, accordingly, to flow above the cold 
current, its greater salinity renders it the denser of the two. 29 It 
consequently flows in the abysses of tjie Arctic Ocean, and thus 
prevents the polar area from becoming a terrible reservoir of cold. 
A more equgl distribution of temperature over the globe takes place 
in this way; and although the Norwegian expedition did experience 
a very great cold, it nevef found under the 85th degree of latitude the 
same terrible winter as is experienced at Verkhoyansk, the pole of cold 
of the eastern hemisphere. As to the southern coasts of the Franz 
Joseph Archipelago, they fully experience the beneficial effects of the 
south-wept winds and of the warmer Atlantic water which enters the 
Barents^ Sea, as it now appears from Jackson’s observations. 30 

The wonderful journey of the Fmm has made, at the same time, 
short work of all the hypotheses of wide lands extending towards the 
pole from its Eurasian side. The Franz Joseph Land is only an 
archipelago which, as *is now proved by Jackson’s boat journey, 
•stretches further westwards* towards Spitzbergen, but does not extend 
far northwards. Of coursp, many islands may still exist on the south 
of the track of the Fram. Thus, land was sighted again by Mr. 
Jackson to the north-west of Franz Joseph Land, and many islands 
may exist to the east of it; but none of them, we now know, pro¬ 
trudes beyond the 85th degree. As to what may lie to the north of the 

* Mohn found the same reversion in a part of the North Atlantic; and Otto 
’Petterson made the remark that ‘ the last out-parts of the warm Atlantic water 
to the north must not always be sought for at the surface * ( Vega's Yetenskapliga 
lahttagelter, Hi. p. 360). • 

“ The Geographical Journal, December 1896. 
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track of the From no one can say, •and Nansen himself is the 
first to refrain from hasty generalisations. True, that the great 
depths discovered by the From seem to indicate the existence of a 
deep sea round the Pole. But we must not forget that the 8,000 
fath o ms* line passes within a hundred miles from Boston, and the 
5,000 fathoms’ lihe in the North Pacific runs within thirty miles^from 
the Kurile Islands. An immense expanse of the North-Polar basin, 
1,400 miles long and 1,000 miles wide, in which Greenland could 
easily be lodged, still remains even less known than the surface of 
Mars. It even appears probable, from the shape of the curve followed 
by the Jeannette and the Fram, as also from the eastern drift along 
the northern coasts of America, that some land may exist between 
the two currents, fit must not be forgotten either that immense 
flocks of various species of birds were seen flying northwards, from 
the coasts of Siberia, not only at the mouth of the Lena, but also at 
the Vega's winter quarters, and that their destination could not be the 
small Wrangel Island, remarkably devoid of bird-life in the summer. 31 

As to the magnetical and meteorological observations which were 
made on board the Fram for three consecutive years, witH the aid of 
the best self-registering instruments, and the meteorological readings 
made by Nansen and Johansen as they made their daring dash 
towards the Pole*and afterwards wintered in their fursack on Franz 
Joseph Land, the^ are simply invaluable. Moljn has truly remarked 
in his sketch Of the scientific results of this expedition, 32 that for three 
years the Fram was a first-class observatory located in the far north. 
And the value of these observations jvas still more enhanced by the 
fact of another Arctic observatory being at work, during the later part 
of the same years, at Elmwood, the wintering-place of Jackson’s 
expedition under the 80th degree of latitude, and in East Spitzbergen, 
where Ekroll wintered. Suffice it to say, that our magnetic maps, and 
maps of normal barometric pressure, remain mere guessings qver large- 
areas, simply from want of observations in high latitudes. 


So long as the polar basin has not bdten explored over its length 
and width, men will attempt to penetrate into its mysteries. The 
Pole itself may be reached, but if seventeen degsees of latitude 
remain untrodden oh its American side, there will «bq no lack of 
scientific volunteers ready to undergo the greatest privations in 
search of unknown lands and seas. Arctic nature has bo powerful an 
attraction for men endowed with poetical feeling, that he who has 

11 Captain Hovgaard, ‘ The Kara Sea and the Route to the North Pole,’ in Scotiitk 
Geographical Magazine, January 1890, vol. vi. p. 84. 

** Morgenbladet, September 6, 1896; translated in The GeograpJiieal Journal, 
October 1896, vol. viii. p. 889. 
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lived once amidst that dreary nature, so full of its peculiar charms, 
will long to return to it.—‘ Only to put my feet on that land—rand to 
die,’the old guide Yegheli said once to Baron Toll, as they were 
talking of that mysterious SannikofiTs land, which appears as a feiry 
vision amidst the glittering -ice on the north of the Hew Siberian 
Islands. 93 The methods of, exploration of these Wildernesses must, 
however, undergo a profound modification. The From expedition has 
proved that there is no land stretching as far as the North Pole, on 
our side of it, whjch would permit us slowly to progress along its 
coasts; and that between us and that spot flowS the immense iCe- 
current, 300 miles wide, as a floating girdle stretched round the 
Pole on more than one-half of the circumference. Sverdrup and 
his ten companions, in order to reach Norway and to*sail at once, if 
necessary, in search of Nansen and Johansen, have certainly accom¬ 
plished the almost inconceivable* feat of warping and forcing their 
way across that current for 150 miles. But this represents only one- 
half, or even less, of the total width of the ice-girdle which protects 
the Pole from human intruders. • 

True, 'there is the resource of a balloon. The Swedish aeronaut, 
S. Andr4e, has proved that ^ balloon can be filled up with gas, in 
Spitsbergen and be kept, in spite of the storms, ready to take its 
flight as soon as the wind blows from & proper ‘quarter. But last 
summer, although the balloon was kept in readiness for a fortnight, 
the wind, except fon a few hours, never ceased to blow during that 
time from the north. 34 And, after all, even under the best circum- 
stances, a balloon flight Would only be a reconnoitring excursion, 
which men would surely follow in ships, on sledges, or on snow shoes. 

It becomes, however, more and more evident that in order to carry 
on that sort of exploration—with no land to serv e as a basis—men 
endowed ( with a special scientific training, and a special physical 
training, implying a more than Eskimo endurance, will be required. 
And such men cannot be produced at will. A whole atmosphere of 
Arctic research and taste has to be created before the necessary men 
will come to the front ; ab atmosphere such as was created in this 
country by the eiploit^of Parry, the two Bosses, and those intrepid 
men who went in search of*Franklin and of the seas he had left undis¬ 
covered ; or such as has lately been created in Sweden and Norway 
for the exploration of the eastern hemisphere. It is not a mere 
accident that # Nordenskjold, the discoverer of the North-East Passage, 
and Nansen are Scandinavians ; nor is it mere luck that made success, 
untinted by losses of comrades, crown the expeditiorife of these two 
explorers. Arctic explorations, put on a firm scientific basis, and car- 

" ‘Baron Toll’s Expedition to Arotic Siberia,’ in Geographical Journal, 1895, 
vol. v. p. 376. 

14 See the meteorological diary published by S. Andrfie, in his report r (Jmer, 1896, 
3* haft. p. 183); abridged note in Geographical Journal, November 1896, vol. viii. 
p. 518. . 
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ried on, year after year, for science’s sake, bad prepared their successes. 
For nearly forty consecutive years (since 1858), the Swedes have been 
sending out scientific expeditions to Spitzbergen and the adjoining 
eeas, in order to carry on researches in all branches of science. 
Their museums are full of Arctic collections, their science of Arctic 
investigations, thfeir literature of Arctic adventure. And when Nansen 
tells us how his heart was beating when, a boy of twenty-two, he 
went out for his first Arctic trip and occasionally saw the Vega afiodt 
in the Arctic Sea, * he only tells what thousands of Scandinavian 
hearts have felt. • 

It was only natural that Norwegian seal-hunters and whalers 
should have felt the effect of that atmosphere of Arctic enterprise. 
At the end of the sixties they began, accordingly, to roam about the 
Barents’s Sea, and, in rapid succession, they discovered new islands, 
■circumnavigated Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, discovered the 
house where Barents wintered, and which had not been visited by 
man for nearly 300 years. In 1870, they opened the Kara Sea for 
navigation, and mapped,'sounded, and explored that sea from end 
to end, pushing eastwards as far as the meridian of ttfe Yenisei. 
Cgographers wondered at these achievements of simple. Seal-hunters, 
who made discoveries and valuable measurements during their hunt¬ 
ing expeditions. • But these seal-hunters were backed by a great 
geographer, Mohif, the leader of the North Atlantic Norwegian ex¬ 
pedition, who guided them, supplied them with .instruments, pointed 
them out what was to be done. 33 The result of these discoveries was 
that, in 1871, Mr. Leigh Smith chatfereck one of these seal-hunters, 
Captain 171 ve, and thus inaugurated his epoch-making series of 
scientific explorations in the Barents’s Sea ; and in 1875 Nordenskjold 
chartered a small Norwegian sloop, the Proven, with Captain Isaksen 
and a Norwegian crew, and made his first famous voyage to the 
Yenisei. The North-Eastern Passage was thus opened, and ijext year 
Captain Wiggins followed, to continue thenceforth a* series of regular 
journeys to the mouths of the Siberian rivers. 

In 1878-79, Nordenskjold, on board t ttie Vega, accomplished a 
still greater feat, the circumnavigation of Asia, the aim of so many 
generations of Arctic explorers. Nay, the Austrian expedition of 
1873-74, which resulted in the discovery of Franz Joseph Land, and 
the Jeannette expedition (to meet the Vega), were a direct outcome of 
the bold journeys of the Norwegian whalers, which •journeys were 
themselves prepared by the Swedish scientific expeditions. 

Besides, a mew method of travelling on the ice, or rather an im¬ 
provement upon Parry’s method and Schwatka’s method of living 

* The story of these discoveries and their succession are one of the most sugges¬ 
tive Arctic readings. It was told by Nordenskjold {.Voyageof the Vega, 2vols., 
London, 1881), and lately retold in IVidftfqf Ngmten, by W. C. BrdggerandN. Bolfsen, 
English translation by W. Archer (London, 1896). . 
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and journeying with Eskimo^, was worked out by Nordenskjold, 
Peary, and Nansen, in their explorations of the Greenland inland ice. 
A light equipment, light sledges dragged by dogs, and men on snow- 
shoes, ready to live the Eskimo life or worse, was their method. 
Nordenskjold inaugurated it in 1883, when his two Laps ran on snow- 
shoes 100, or perhaps 150, miles over the inland iee. Two years 
later, Peary, equipped in the same light way, made his astounding 
iouvney across the same inland ice in North Greenland; and in 1888, 
Nansen and Sverdrup, with two more Norwegians and two Laps, 
accomplished the feht of crossing Greenland from east to west. 
During this journey and the subsequent wintering amidst the 
Eskimos, Nansen and Sverdrup .must have learned a great deal, and 
must have realised the true conditions of success o£ every bold 
scheme: to work it out in all details, so far as prevision. can go; 
and to rely, in their case, not upon a numerous ‘ disciplined ’ crew, 
but on a small number of volunteers, all equally inspired with the 
same idea, and all equally ready to turn their hands to any work. 
And then—true heroes of our century—Nan^fcn and Johansen have 
shown what two men, lost in thg ice wilderness, can do to live in that 
immense solitude, to explore it, and to make scientific observations of s 
the highest value? even when thSy spend the winter in a rough sem¬ 
blance of a hut made of stones and skins, relying upon their rifles 
for food, heat, and light. Modern sci€nce*may be proud of being 
able to enrol such men in its service. The work of Parry, Eoss, 
Franklin, Kanfe, and of all that glorious phalanx jvho have con¬ 
quered every mile of the Arctjc archipelagos and every league of the 
Arctic seas by their enthusiasm and energy, is not lost while it can 
inspire other men with like heroism. 

P. Kropotkin, 
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‘LIFE IN POETRY: 
POETICAL EXPRESSION 1 


Experience shows me that, in England, it is unsafe to suppose that 
the most • elemeiftary truths of criticism will be accepted as self- 
evident, or that the most familiar terms can be left without explana¬ 
tion. In opening this series of lectures on * Life in Poetry,’ I began, 
as I was bound to do, with a definition. I said that ‘ Poetry was the 
art which jproduces pleasure for the imagination by imitating human 
actions, thoughts, and passions in metrical language.’ Since poetry 
had been regarded as an imitative ail by a hundred well-known critics 
‘from Aristotle downwards, and since not only Aristotle, but such 
modem and Christian critics as Wordsworth and Coleridge, had agreed 
that the end of poetry was tq produce pleasure for the imagination, I 
fondly hoped that what I called a ‘ working ’ definition might pass 
without argument. But what happened ? • A critic in a weekly 
paper of high standing'supposed that by using the word ‘ imitation' 
in relation to poetry I must necessarily mean the photographic re¬ 
production of external objects, and that the word * pleasure * must by 
implication carry with it some low and materialistic sense. Reason¬ 
ing on this hypothesis, he contrived, in the first ,place, to misinterpret 
the argument in my lecture to an extent which in my vanity, I had 
hoped to be impossible, and to convince other people, as appeared 
from the correspondence whieh ensued, that I was not only an igno¬ 
rant but an immoral person. 

As I shall need my definition foV the purposes of my present 
lecture, let me say at starting that I regard pcfetry as a fine art, and 
therefore subject to the operation of laws which, like those of the 
other fine arts, are capable of explanatjpn; that I call it an imitative 
art because its function is to find beautiful forms’ for the expression 
of ideas existing universally, but embryonically, in the human 
imagination ; that while I consider the end of poetry, as of all the 
fine arts, to be, to produce pleasure for the imagination, this idea of 
pleasure includes rapture, enthusiasm, even pain of the kind intended 
by Aristotle when he says that Tragedy effects a purgation of Pity 
and Terror by means of those passions. I must apologise to my 

1 A lecture delivered in tbe University of Oxford on the 7th of November 1896. 
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present audience for an explanation which they will probably find 
superfluous, but as I desire to make my argument as clear and con¬ 
vincing as iB possible from the nature of the subject, it is best to 
proceed by the ordinary course of dialectic. 

My last lecture was devoted to an investigation of the law of 
poetical conception, which may be called the soul of poetical life. 2 
We sought for the universal conditions undes which an idea must 
germinate and come into being in the imagination of the individual 
poet, in order afterwards to enjoy immortal life in the imagination 
of the world. I shall deal to-day with the laws of poetical expression, 
in other words, of the outward form or body in which the poet’s 
conception is manifested. And just as in human beings it is the 
complete union of soul and body which constitittes the- harmonious 
life of each person, so in poetry the beauty and propriety of the 
imaginative form will proceed from the organic unity of the imagi¬ 
native conception. This is a truth which requires to be thoroughly 
realised, and I think I cannot make it cle§r to you better than by 
reverting to the words of Horace I have alfteady cited ; 

. Coi lecta potenter erit res, 

c Nec facundia dessret hunc neclucidus ordo. 

I do not understand Horace to meap that just conception in 
poetry necessarily inspires the poet wfth the best form of expression. 
Such an opinion woujd be contrary to experience. The history of 
poetry shows that many true poets, especially young poets—mgn like 
Persius and Oldham, for example—have wanted the perfect art which 
is needed to do justice to their thoughts. Thus Dryden, in his lyies 
on the death, of Oldham, asks: 

Q early ripe, to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more P 
It might—what Nature never gives the young— 

Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue : 

But Satire needs no! those, and Wit may shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 

Horace is speaking of the inward conditions that must be satisfied 
before a poetical conception 'can be animated with the spark of life. 
What are they ? First of all, res; the poet must be sure that he has 
something poetieal to say. Next, what he has to say must be lecta 
potenterf chosen* suitably or according to capacity,—a phrase which, I 
think, has a double meaning. The subject must be treated in accord¬ 
ance with the powers of the poet, and conformably with what its own 
•nature requires. Poets are often anxious to excel in styles of poetry 
for which nature has not qualified them. Tennyson, for example, 
constantly attempted the poetical. drama, but never with success. 
Keats and Shelley failed conspicuously whenever they aimed at 
* Printed in the Nineteenth Century, August 1896. 
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comic humour. Again, the subject mxist be treated in the manner 
which its inherent nature and the circumstances of the age demand. 
Paradise Lost, as we have already seen, required epic treatment; it 
could not have properly taken a dramatic form, at least in Milton’s 
time. On the other hand, when the conditions of just conception 
have been satisfied; when the fruitful subject has been selected’; 
when its true poetical character—be it; epic, dramatic, or satiric—has 
been realised; when the poet has allowed the subject in all its bear¬ 
ings to blend and harmonise with his own imagination; then, as 
Horace says, he will find himself provided, as if by Nature herself, 
with the richness of language and the lucid arrangement of thought 
necessary to give to his conception the appearance of organic life. 

We have 6een that in every just poetical conception there are two 
indispensable elements of life—one individual, one universal. Both 
of these elements must therefore reappear in the form of poetical 
expression in which the poetical conception is given to the world. 
Now the individual element in every great poem is imparted to it 
solely by the genius of the poet. It includes everything relating to 
the treatment of the subject, all that? helps to produce the organic 
’effect; the just distribution of the matter, the particular methods of 
diction, the peculiar combinations of metrical movement; whatever, 
in fact, constitutes the distinction, the character, the style of the 
work. All this resembles the individuality of! the human body, and 
indeed the style of every genuine poet may be .compared to that total 
effect of personality produced by the combination of feature, the ex¬ 
pression of the countenance, the complexion, the shape, which makes 
eaoh single member of the human race in some respect different 
from every other member of it. To laydown laws*of style for 
poetry is to attempt the impossible. What form ^other than that of 
the Divine Comedy could have expressed the universal idea contained 
in the subject ? Yet what critical analysis couM ever haye arrived 
at the form invented by the genius,of Dante? In Dante doubtless 
there is a strong lyrical note; in the epic and dramatic forms of 
poetry, on the contrary, the universal element predominates; but even 
in these the individual genius of the poet Will always make itself felt 
by some characteristic lhode of expression. The treatment of a tragic 
subject by Ben Jonson differs from the treatment of Shakespeare, and 
Shakespeare’s manner is equally distinguishable from Fletcher’s; 
Pope’s satiric style is unlike Dryden’s, and Byron’s stands apart from 
both. 

We cannot go beyond the simple principle of Horace which says 
that the right form of expression will spring naturally out of a just 
mode of conception. In all that portion of the art of poetry which 
relates to the treatment of the subject, the sole guide of the poet 
must be his own judgment i the extent of his snccess in the expression 
of his ideas will be principally determined by the possession of a 
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quality which, as a factor of 1 composition, is not less important than 
imagination and invention. 

But while the genius of the individual poet enjoys this large 
freedom, there are certain universal laws of expression, proper to the 
art of poetry, which no individual poet can disregard with impunity; 
and as to the nature of these I think it is perfectly possible, by the 
inductive method of criticism, to arrive at positive and certain con¬ 
clusions. I have said that, in my opinion, poetry necessarily produces 
its effects by means of metrical language. But upon this point there 
is a dispute; and the question which I am now going to put before 
you for consideration is, Whether metre is necessary for poetical ex¬ 
pression, and, if so, whether this necessity binds the poet to use 
forms of expression which, even apart from metre, are 4iff eren t from 
the forms of prose ? 

Now as to the first of these questions very opposite opinions have 
been advanced according to the view which has been taken of the 
nature of poetry ; it has been said, on the one hand, that poetry is 
merely versification, and, on the other, that verse is not necessary for 
poetry. The former opinion “had its advocates as early as the days of 
Aristotle, who jshows us that certain authorities, of whom he does not 
speak without respect, considered that poetry consisted in putting 
words together in a certain order determined by the quantity of their 
syllables, one critic going even so far as to say tha£ it would be quite 
easy to makg poetry if you were allowed to lengthen or abbreviate 
syllables at will. 3 Opposed to this opiniomis one equally extreme, but 
recommended by the eminent names of Sir Philip Sidney and Shelley. 
Sidney says, in his Apology for Poetry : 

The greatlst part of poeta have apparelled their poetical inventions in that " 
numberous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but apparelled, verse 
being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, since there have been many most 
excellent jToeta that have never versified, and now swarm many versifiers that 
need never answer*to the name of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so 
excellently as to give^us efjigiem jiteti imperii, the portraiture of a just empire 
under the name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him), made therein an absolute heroical 
poem. « 

And Shelley says, irf his Deferrwe of Poetry : 

It is by no means essential that a poet should acCbmmodate his language to the 
traditional form, so that the harmony which is its spirit be observed. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popufarond to be preferred, especially in such composi¬ 
tion as jncludes giuch action: but every great poet must inevitably innovate upon 
the example of his predecessors in the exact structure of his peculiar versification. 
The distinction between poets and prose writers is a vulgar error. . . . Plato was 
essentially a poet. .. the truth and splendour of his imagery and^he melody of his 
language are the most intense that it is possible to conceive. . . . Lord Bacon was 
a poet. His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm which satisfies the sense 
no less than the almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect. 

What Aristotle thought on the matter is not quite (dear. He 
extends the idea of poetical‘ imitation * so as to include certain com- 

* Aristotle, Poetics, xxii. 5. 
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positions in prose ; bat bis argument is* directed against those who 
think that poetry lies solely in versification; he does not attempt to 
prove that metre is not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry. 4 Hus great critic, therefore, cannot be ranged 
with those who support that extreme opinion, and the arguments qf 
Sidney and Shelley will not stand examination. The fallacy of the 
examples given by each of these critic? is, that they do not take into 
account the different aims of the writers they cite. The end of Xeno¬ 
phon in the Cyropcedeia was not to please but to instruct; if he pro¬ 
duced an image pleasing to the fancy, it was only by accident. Shelley’s 
reasoning is still more inconsequent. It does not follow, because the 
versification of every great poet innovates on the practice of his pre¬ 
decessors, that* versification can therefore be dispensed with in poetry. 
Nor does it follow, because the truth and splendour of Plato’s imagery 
are the most intense that it is possible to conceive, that he was 
therefore * essentially a poet; ’ the same might be said of the imagery 
of a great orator; yet oratory is not poetry. The end of Plato was to 
convince by dialectic, and though for this purpose he may have 
resorted to rhetorical and poetical methods of persuasion, that does 
not take him out of the class ‘ philosopher,’ and transplant him into 
the class ‘ poet.’ The most that Sidney and Shelley prove is, what 
every sensible critic would be ready to grant without argument, that 
poetry does not li£ in metrical expression alone » 

Against the obiter dicta of these two writers, distinguished as 
they axe, I put the universal practice of the great masters of the 
art, and I ask, Why have poets always 1 * written in metre? The 
answer is, Because the laws of artistic expression oblige them to do 
so. When the poet has been inspired from without in the way 
in which we saw Scott was inspired to conceive^ the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel —that is to say, when he has found his subject-matter 
in an idea universally striking to the imagination—when he has 
received this into his own imagiqatiqn, and has given it a new and 
beautiful form of life there—then he will seek to’express his concep¬ 
tion through a vehicle of language harmonising with his own 
feelings and the nature of the subject, and this kind of language is 
called verse. For example, when Marlowe wishes to represent the 
emotions of Faustus, after he has called up the phantom of Helen of 
Troy, it is plain that some very rapturous form of expression is 
needed to convey an adequate idea of such famous beauty. Marlowe 
rises to the occasion in those * mighty lines ’ of his: 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burned the topless towers of Ilium P 

But it is certain that he could only have ventured on the sublime 

4 See Aristotle, Poctict, c. i. 6-8. A correspondence with Professor Batcher, 
the eminent editor of Aristotle’s Poetics, convinces me that by \6yot the philo¬ 
sopher means compositions in prose, and net, as 1 was at first inclined to think, metrical 
words unaccompanied by music. ' 
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audacity of saying that a face l&uuehed ships and burned towers by 
escaping from the limits of ordinary language, and conveying his 
metaphor through the harmonious and ecstatic movements of rhythm 
and metre. Or, to take another instance, Virgil more than once 
describes the passion of the living when visited by the spirits of 
those whom they have loved and lost, and he invented' a metrical 
form of expression for the feeling which he knejv to be so beautiful 
that he used it twice. Expressed in .prose, the passage runs thus: 

‘ Thrice he there attempted to throw his arms round her neck; thrice 
embraced in vain, the phantom glided from his gra&p; light as the 
empty winds, likest to a fleeting dream.’ There is pathos in this; 
but now listen to the verses: 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare bracbia circum, • 

Ter, frustra comprensa, manus effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventw volucri^ue simillima somno. 

What infinite longing, what depths of sorrow, are expressed in the 
selection and collocation of the words, and t^he rhythmical effect of 
the whole passage! How profound a note of melancholy is struck in 
the monosyllables with which each line opens! How wonderfully is 
the fading of thf vision symbolised in the dactylic swiftness with • 
which the last line glides to its close! 

Or, yet once more : you remember, how Prospero breaks off the 
marriage pageant in tfrte Tempest to deal with the conspirators, and 
the splendidly«abrupt transition of feeling with which he reminds 
his audience of the end of all mortal things • 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-cap*t towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inhabit, shall dissolve; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As breams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. • 

I think no critic in his senses would say that the full effect of this 
passage could be given in,prose. 

Nevertheless, though the necessity of metre to poetry w r ould thus 
appear to be proved by reason and by the practice of the greatest 
poets, it has beep denied by one who was undoubtedly a master in 
the art., In the # well-known preface published with his poems in 1805 
W T ordsworth asserts that the poet is under no obligation to write in 
verse, and that he himself ohly does so on account, partly of the 
additional pleasure afforded by metre, arid partly of certain technical 
advantages to be derived from the practice. He defends his theory 
as follows : 

From the tendency of metre to throw a sort of half-consciousness of unsub¬ 
stantial existence over the whole composition, there can be little donbt but that 
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more pathetic situations and sentunentB-^-that is, those that hare a greater pro¬ 
portion of pain connected with them.—may be endnred in metrical compositions, 
especially in rhyme, than in prose. . . . This opinion may be illustrated by appeal¬ 
ing to the reader’s own experience of the reluctance with which he comes to the 
representation of the distressful parts of Clarissa Marlowe or The Gamester ; while 
Shakespeare’s writings in the most pathetic *scenes never act upon us as pathetic 
beyond the bounds' of pleasure—on effect which in a much greater degree than 
might be imagined is to be ascribed to small but continual and regular impulses 
of pleasurable surprise from the metrical arrangement. 

I think Wordsworth’s diagnosis of the case is clearly wrong. The 
reason why the* harrowing descriptions of Richardson are simply 
painful, while Shakespeare’s tragic situations are pleasurable, is 
that the imagination shrinks from dwelling on ideas so closely 
imitated frqm real^objects as the scenes in ClaHssa Harlmve, but 
contemplates without excess of pain the situation’in Othello , for 
example, because the imitation is poetical and ideal. 'Prose is used 
by Richardson because his novel is, as it were, photographic; metre 
is needed by Shakespeare to make the ideal life of his drama real to 
the imagination. Wordsworth, if I may say so, has put the poetical 
cart before the horse. 1 

. . It may be admitted, however, that if Wordsworth’s theoretical 
principles of poetical conception were just, he would not only have 
been under no necessity to write in metre, but he would have been 
wrong to use it at all. He says of his own method : 

The principal object proposed in these poems was to Choose incidents and situa¬ 
tions from common 4ifc, and te relate or describe them throughout, as far as was 
possible, in a selection of language really used by men, and, at the same time, to 
throw over them a certain colouring of the imagination whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect; and further^ and above all, 
to make these incidents and situations interesting by tracing in them truly, though 
not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature: chiefly as far os regards the 
manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement. 

Now, whether this method of composition can or cannot be re¬ 
garded as falling legitimately tfithin the art of poetry, it is at least 
certain that it is opposed at all points to the mode of conception 
adopted by the greatest poets of the worlcl, as this has been already 
described. It does not involve inspiratipn lay the universal idea from 
without, and the recreation of the universal idea within, the mind of 
the individual poet. It implies, on the contrary, that the inspiration 
proceeds from the poet’s own mind; that the poet *ean make even 
common things poetical by throwing ‘ over them a certain colouring 
of the imagination ; ’ the process of conception described is one not so 
much of imaginative creation as of imaginative analysis; and to 
express quasi-scientific truths of this kind the metaphorical forms of 
language peculiar to metrical writing are certainly not required. 

But, more than this, it can be shown that, in endeavouring to put 
the particular conceptions he speaks of into metre, Wordsworth was 
adopting a wrong form of expression. Let me not be misunderstood. 
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Wordsworth, I need hardly s&y, often wrote very nobly in metre; bnfc 
when he did so he did none of those things which, according to his 
own theory of poetry, he ought to have done. For it is quite certain 
that neither in Laodamia, nor in the Ode on Immortality, nor in the 
lines about skating on Windermere in the Prelude , nor in those about 
the- ‘ lively Grecian ’ in the Excursion, nor in those describing the 
Yew Trees of Borrowdale, nor. in the Sonnet on the Dawn on West¬ 
minster Bridge, nor in that on Liberty, nor in a hundred other places, is 
there anything of that analytical process of conception on which he sets 
so high a value. In all of the examples I have mentioned there is the 
res lecta potenter; that is to say, an idea of universal interest. This—. 
universal idea is assimilated with the poet’s imagination, and it is 
expressed in what is universally felt to be a noblfe and beautiful form 
of words. But sometimes Wordsworth really does work in the way 
which he says is the right way. The whole conception and construc¬ 
tion, for example, of the Prelude and the Excursion are founded on 
a subject matter which is private to the poqt himself, and consists for 
the most part of conversational discourge about external matters 
not of universal interest. D&re undoubtedly the whole process of 
imagination is analytical, and# consequently the forms of expression 
used are, for the most part, prosaic. Take, for example, the following 
lines, which are neither better nor yorse than hundreds, probably 
of thousands, in these? poems : 

“ These serious words 0 # 

Closed the preparatory notices • 

That served myVellow Traveller to beguile 

The walk while we advanced up that wide way. # 

• 

Who does not perceive that the man who wrote this was not, at the 
time he wrote it,* in the right mood for poetical expression ? And 
accordingly, as he chooses to express himself in metre, he often uses 
wrong forms, as, for example, in a pagsage like this, describing his resi¬ 
dence in London: * 

At leisure then I viewed from day to day 
The spectacles within doors, birds and beasts 
Of every nature, and strange plants Convened 
From every clime; and next those Bights that ape 
TP* absolute presence of reality, 

Expressing, as in mirror, sea and land, ■ 

* And what earth is, and what sh§ has to show: 

I do not here allude to subtlest craft, 

By means refined attaining purest ends, * 

But imitations, fondly made, in plain 
Confession of man's weakness and his lores. 

< * • .... 

Observe that Wordsworth is here working on a subject of his own 

choosing—an * incident and situation from common life ’— and he is 
trying to make it fit matter for poetry by showing its relation to his 
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own mind, and yet, for all this, he does*not contrive to present his 
thought in what he calls ‘ a selection of language really used by men.’ 
For if he had done this, he would amply have said: ‘ Every day I was 
accustomed to go to a natural history museum, or a picture gallery, 
in which scenes from nature were exactly imitated; ’ that is to say, 
he might have expressed in twenty-four words what he actually ex¬ 
presses in eighty-one., You see, too, that Wordsworth, as he chooses 
to write in metre on .such a subject, is, in spite of himself, forced to 
use a kind of poetical diction, which makes his style pedantic and 
obscure. For whal man in real life, wishing to describe what he had 
•„seen at Kew Gardens, would say that he had * viewed strange plants 
convened from every clime ' ? Or who would think it worth while to 
say that the PAnoraifia of Niagara was an exhibition that ‘ apes the 
absolute presence of reality ’ ? 

I think that what I have said serves to show that the propriety 
of poetical expression is the test and the touchstone of the justice Of 
poetical conception. Like all sound principles, Horace’s maxim about 
the right selection of subject is capable of being reversed. Poetry 
lies in the invention of the right metrical form—be it epic, dramatic, 
lyric, or satiric—for the expression of gome idea universally interest¬ 
ing to the imagination. When the form of metrical expression seems 
natural— natural^ that is, to the genius of the poet and the inherent 
nature of the subject—then the subject-matter will have been rightly 
conceived. When, on the other hand, it is found t<j be prosaic, 
obscure, strained,'or affected, then we may be sure either that the 
subject has not been properly selected, of that the individuality of 
the poet has, in the treatment, been indulged out of due proportion 
to the universal nature of the subject. • 

Apply this test of what is natural to metrical expression to any 
composition claiming to be poetically inspired, and you will be able 
to decide whether it fulfils the universal conditions pf poetical life, or 
whether it is one of those phantoms, x>r, as Bacon calls them, idols of 
the imagination, which vanish as soon as the novelty of their appear¬ 
ance has exhausted its effect. For instance, the American poet, Walt 
Whitman, announces his theme, and asks for thd sympathy of the 
reader in these words: ‘ 

Oneself 1 sing, a simple, separate person,* • 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En Masse. 

_ » . ’ . , * « 

JPoets to come, orators, singers, musicians to come, 

Not t(>day is to justify me and answer what I am for. 

But you, a new brood, native, athletic, continental, greater than before 
known, 

Arouse! for you must justify me! 

• • • • • • • • • 

■j. 1 am a man who, sauntering along without fully stopping, turns a casual 

look upon you and then avhrts his face, 
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Leaving it to you to prove &nd define it, 

Expecting the main thing from you. 

Thou, reader, throbbest life, and pride, and love, the eanae aa I: 

Therefore for tbee the following chants. 

To this appeal I think the. reader may reply: The subject you 
have chosen is certainly an idol of the imagination. •For if yon had 
any tiling of universal interest to say about yourself, you could say it 
in a way natural to one of the metres, or metrical movements, esta¬ 
blished in the English language. What you call metre bears precisely 
the same relation to these universal laws of expression, as the 
Mormon Church and tlie religion of Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young bear to the doctrines of Catholic Christendom. 

Again, we have the poetical ideal of the graceful, poet whose 
recent loss we in England have so much cause to deplore. Mr. 
William Morris’s aim in poetry was* to revive the spirit and manner 
of the past in opposition to the spirit of the present. He says, in his 
Earthly Paradise : 

Of Heaven and Hell 1 have no powei*to sing; 

I cannot ease the burdsn of your fears ; 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing; 

Or h§ing again the pleasures of past years; * 

Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 

Or hope again for aught that 1 can spy, 

The idle singpr of an empty day? 

Bat rather when, aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts, still unsatisfied, ye digit; 

And feeling kindly*unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

l^fade the more mindful that the sweet days die ; 

Remember me a little, then, I pray, 

The idle»singer of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care, 

That weigh us down, who live and earn our bread, 

These idle jverses have n<? power to bear, 

So let us sing of mimes remembered, 

Because they, livii% not, can ne’er be dead, 

Nor longtime trtke their memories away 
From us poor singerS pf an empty day. • 

Of this we must say that # it is tender, charming, even beautiful, 
and under existing circumstances peculiarly pathetic; but still a 
poetical idol. We feel that the form of expression in metre is not 
quite natural; the artifice is apparent. It bears the same relation to 
the life of poetry that mere Ritualism bears to Religion! The lan¬ 
guage does not proceed from the source of life that inspired the 
poetry of Chaucer, Mr. Morris’s professed master. Chaucer would 
never have spoken in this morbid way about life, and death, and 
action; he would never have regarded poetry as an opiate for the 
imagination. His mode of conception was masculine, humorous. 
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dramatic; be drew his inspiration from the life about him, and 
accordingly the metrical forms he used sprang naturally out of the 
idiom of his time. 

Again, there is an idol of the art of poetry which suggests that 
the source of poetical life is to be found in words rather than in ideas. 
This is of all poetical idols the most seductive, because it presents 
strongly one side of the truth, and because it is recommended by 
many brilliant poetical tours de force,. Coleridge defined prose to 
be words in the right order, poetry to be the best words in the right 
order. And, doubtless, the mere sound of words has the. power of 
raising imaginative ideas, as we see from Keats’ lines— 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell, 

• < 'To toll me back again to my sole self! 

and we know that the word ‘ nevermore ’ inspired Edgar Poe with 
his remarkable poem, The Raven. But words, apart from things, can, 
as a rule, suggest only fragmentary conceptions of life and nature. 
What can be more delightfully suggestive of coming poetry than the 
opening of Kubla Khan ? ° 

* In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to, mun 
Down to a sunless sea. 

* 

But, <as we knotf, Nature never provided the completion, nor could 
she have done so, of that wonderfuPfraginent of poetry. Sometimes, 
indeed, a whole poem containing a definite idea may be constructed 
on this principle, and a very fine example is furnished °by Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s Dolores, where the aim of the poet has, apparently, been to 
group a variety of images round the single central phrase* ‘ Our Lady 
of Pain.’ Many of the stanzas in this poem completely satisfy Cole¬ 
ridge’s definition of poetry, ‘ the beet words in # the right order,’ but, 
on the other hand, as the inspiration proceeds from words rather „ 
than ideas, there axe many other stanza# in it which have no poetical 
raison d'etre, and which diminish the effect of the whole composition. 
The mode of expression belongs to the art of music rather than to 
the art of poetry. Horace’s rule is inverted: the eloquence and 
order of the metrical arrangement suggest the idea* not the idea the 
verse. I do not say that this method of composition is illegitimate; 
but it must be evident that such inspiration is of the most fortuitous 
kind, and tnat one might as well attempt to make oneself dream the 
same dream twice over, as to find a regular principle of poetical expres¬ 
sion in the metrical combination of words and metaphors. 

Few indeed are the metrical compositions that will stand the test 
I propose, few the poems that answer perfectly to Spenser’s descrip¬ 
tion of life in poetry : 
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* Wise words, taught in numbers for to run, 

Recorded by the Muses, lire for ay. 

But this being so, we may well ask ourselves the question, Why is 
verse so abundantly produced in our time? Why do we so often 
find men in these days, either using metre like Wordsworth in the 
passages I have cited, where they ought to have expressed them¬ 
selves in prose, or expressing .themselves in vgrse in a style so far 
remote from the standard of diction established in society that they 
fail to touch the heart ? 

I think the explanation of this curious phenomenon is that 
though metre can only properly be used for the expression of _ 
universal ideas, there is in modern society an eccentric or monastic 
principle at work, which leads men to pervert metre into,a luxurious 
instrument for the expression of merely private ideas. The metrical 
form of expression is the oldest form of literary language that exists. 
In the early stages of society it is used for two reasons, first because, 
as writing has not been invented, it is theonly way of preserving 
memorable thoughts, and secondly because in primitive times what 
may be called the poetical (ft ideal method of conceiving nature 
predominates over the scientific method. Imagination is then, 
stronger than reason, and the poet is at once the story-teller, the 
theologian, the historian, and the natural philosopher of society. As 
society emerges from its infancy more scientific habfts of thought are 
gradually formed ; the art of writing is invented ; and men find the 
means of preserving the records of ordinary observation and expedience 
in prose. Science is always withdrawing fresh portions of nature 
from the rule of imagination; and no one who is animated by a 
scientific piApose, and understands how to use language properly, 
thinks any longer of composing a treatise on astronomy or an 
historical narrative in verse. 

Yet, in spite of these achievements of civilisation and science, it 
would be a vast mistake to suppose that society in its later stages 
can dispense with the poet and the art of metrical composition. 
The deepest life of society is spiritual, ideal, incapable of analysis. 
What binds men to each* other is the memory of a common origin, 
the prospects of a common destiny, common perceptions of what is 
heroic in conduct, common, instincts as to what is beautiful in art. 
The unimpassidhed language, suitable to law and science, suffices 
not for the embodiment of these great elemental ideas. The poet 
alone possesses the art of giving expression to the conceptions of the 
public conscience, and he is as much bound to interpret the higher 
feelings of society in the maturity of its development, as the scald or 
minstrel was bound to act as interpreter for the imagination of the 
primitive tribe. No other defence of the art of poetry is needed than 
this, that, only in imaginative creations, metrically expressed, can 
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society behold the image of its own unity, and realise the objects of 
its own existence. 

But since this is so, to pursue any other ideal is ‘ to speak things 
«worthy of Phoebus,’ and to misapply the purposes of the art. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that contrary views of the end of 
poetry have asserted themselves in tins generation. The vulgar idea 
of poetry is, that it is something private, peculiar, and opposed to 
common sense. W6 have been taught by the poets themselves that 
the source of poetry lies solely in the mind of the individual poet, 
and that the life.of poetical expression is to be found apart from the 
active life of society. Philosophers have encouraged this belief. 

' John Stuart Mill attempts to draw a sharp distinction between the 
genius of the orator and that of the poet; the one, he says, speaks to 
be heard, the other to be overheard. 5 I venture to say that a more 
false description of the life and nature of poetry has never been given 
to the world. At no great epoch of poetical production was the art 
of the poet ever entirely separated from that of the orator. Did 
Homer, Pindar, the Greek tragedians, and Aristophanes not speak 
to be heard? Were the Trouveres, the Troubadours, the Ballad 
Singers, the Elizabethan dramatists, the English satirists of the 
Restoration and the Revolution, ndt dependent on an audience ? 
There have been, it is true, epochs when the private literary motives 
approved by Mill have prevailed in poetical composition—Alexandrian 
periods of literature, when the poet, abandoning the representation 
of the great themes of action and passion*and side of self-love 
like Malvolio, has indulged himself in % the pleasures of soliloquy. 
But these were also the ages in the history of the world when men 
foi*the sake of life had destroyed the causes of living, when a petty 
materialism had dwarfed their conception of the sublime and the 
heroic, when liberty had perished, and art languished in decay. 

On this subject I propose to speak more fully in my next lecture 
on Poetical Decadence. Meantime the course of otlr argument brings 
me round to a re-statement of the lkw of poetry, as it is declared by 
Horace, and illustrated in the practice , of all great classic poets. 
The secret of enduring poetical life lieg in individualising the 
universal, not in universalising the individual. What is required of 
the poet above all things is right conception —the res lecta patenter of 
Horace—a happy choice of subject matter which, shall at once 
assimilate readily with the poet’s genius, and shall, in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, ‘show the very age and body of the time his form andi 
pressure.’ 'Pie poet must be able not only to gauge the extent of 
his own powers, but to divine the necessities of his audience. He 
must realise the nature of the subject-matter which, in his genera¬ 
tion, most needs expression, and whether it requires to be expressed 
in the epic, dramatic, lyric, or satiric form. When the subject has 

* Muertationt and Discuetions, i. 71 (1859). 
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been rightly conceived, then^as Horace says, it will instinctively clothe 
itself in the right form of expression, according to the laws of the 
art. The poet’s theme being of a universal nature, Wordsworth 
was right in demanding that his diction should not be very remote 
from ‘the real language of men;’ but as his thought is conveyed 
in verse, the expression of' his ideas must accommodate itself 
to the laws of metre, and these exact a diction for more radically 
distinct, than Wordsworth inlagined, from the forms of prose. As 
to the more particular character of poetic diction, everything will 
depend on the individual genius of the poet: the beauties of style 
must be studied in the works of the great classic poets. Shakespeare 
has furnished a thousand examples of poetic diction suitable to the 
requirements of the romantic drama; the style of Paradise Lost, 
peculiar as it is, is exactly appropriate to what f*ope calls the out-of- 
the-world nature of the subjectDryden’s character of Zimri, and 
Pope’s lines on the death of Buckingham, reach the highest level of 
poetic diction in satire; and, lest I should be thought to depreciate 
the poetry of our own day, let me cite -one out of many suitable 
passages from Tennyson’s In^Memorlam, to exemplify the perfection 
of lyrical composition. The lines are those in which the poet is 
describing the loss of the individual human life in the total life* of 
nature: . 

Unwatched, the garden bpuglf shall sway. 

The*tender blossom flutter down; 

Unloved, the beech shall gather brown, 

The maple bum itself away. # , 

• • 

Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 

Ray round with flames the disk of seed, 

And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar 
• The brook shall babble down the plain, 

At noon, or whan tin lesser Wain 
Is twisting round the polar.star. 

• 

Upcared for gird the windy grove, 

And flood tjie haunts of hem and crake. 

Or into silver arrows break * 

The sailing moon in creekandfcove. 

Till from the garden and the wild * 

A fresh association blow, 

And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s'child. 

As year by year the labourer tills 
His wonted glebe, and lops the glades; 

And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle.of the hills. 
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There is bat one phrase in this passage which I could wish to see 
altered. ‘ Twisting round the polar star ’ is a mode of expression too 
fanciful and particular in my judgment to blend with the chaste 
simplicity of the other images. But with this exception the poetical 
effect is produced by rendering a general idea into language which 
differs from the ordinary idiom only in the elegance and refinement 
of the words chosen, and in the perfect propriety with which they 
adapt themselves to the movement of* the verse. Horace’s principle 
is vindicated in practice; the eloquence and lucid order of the 
versification prove,the justice and universality ofthe thought. 


W. J. Courthope. 
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III 

It was seven o’clock. Marion Carr was a pufietua? .woman. She 
lingered for a moment in the darlj and narrow corridor just to touch 
her hair before a mirror, while a maid waited with her hand on the 
door of the salon to usher the Englishwoman into the presence of 
the gnadige Frau. 

‘Mrs. Carr.’ * 

Marion Jbowed to a pretfy girlish presence that had once been 
graceful and pow was veiled Jn voluptuous drapery. Tire bow was 
affably returned, but with considerable matronly dignity and not a 
little youthful condescension, and with •just a little play about the 
corners of a too complacent mouth. Uttering a few commonplaces, 
Frau Bankier Stein "motioned the Englishwoman to a seat, resuming 
her own easy-ehair, and taking up a baby’s sock; which she began 
knitting. * • 

Dead silence ensued. Marion Carr moaned within herself, then 
took a ‘ hdbder ’ into the icy waters of formal dialogue at so many 
marks the hour.. 

‘ I assume you understand English, Frau St-Frau Bankier ? ’ 

Frau Bankier Stein smiled quickly, as though the question 
amused her; as, indeed, it did. £>he lifted her well-defined brown 
eyebrows, and still looking down upon her knitting answered: 

‘ Oh, yes; very well, ^uite well. I learnt English in the pension; 
there were many’EngliSh girls in the school, and an English teacher 
who lived in the house.’ 

‘ And will you not repeat that in English ? ’ 

* I do not Speak English,’ was the cold reply. 

‘ But you Vish to learn, I believe ? ’ * 

Frau Bankier pursed her red youthful lips with an expression 
which seemed to imply complete and utter indifference upon the 
point. 

‘ Perhaps you have forgotten much ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no ’—this was quickly said with a little toss of the head, 
never forget anything; I have^ remarkable memory.’ 
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'Certainly those pension days ^ere not so long ago, Frau 
Bankier.’ There was no flattery in the words, . 

‘ Indeed no. I am very young. I married when l had eighteen 
years. But I was not well taught in the pension—in English subjects 
I would say. The English teacberwas neither a lady nOr an educated 
woman. She did not know her own language, and often could not 
spell. I could not learn of her—none of the girls could learn of her. 
The English are bad teachers.’ 

‘ So I am told—in Germany,’ said Marion Carr, dryly. ' I think 
I can tell you why, Frau Bankier.’ 

‘ Yes ? ’ Frau Bankier Stein smiled interrogatively and lifted her 
"eyes, then glanced at the clock in a casual way. 

‘ Cultivated Englishwomen, Frau Bankier; who have a title to 
teach—in schools—are on the whole too well off in their own country 
to risk banishment to German 1 schools and pensions of various 
grades, on terms which would barely satisfy the demands of English 
domestic servants.’ 

‘ This is Germany,’ was the frigid reply. ‘ We do not give so 
large salaries as are given in England.’, 

4 1 am aware of the fact, Frau Bankier,’ said Marion Carr coolly, 
4 and if the English language is ofteh ill taught and ill spoken in 
certain German educational institutions, the heads of those institu¬ 
tions have only themselves to blame for it. This does not prove 
that the English are bad teachers, but only that the German heads 
of certain schools and pensions pay badly; they desird the services 
of cultivated gentlewomen, but are # unwjlling to pay for the same, 
and are then surprised at the result.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein listened with an alert, intelligent expression, 
which seemed to imply absolute non-conviction. In talking with 
this important and complacent little lady, Mariofl Carr was sensible 
of something barring the way to anything like a true arid feir and 
candid exchange of opinion. She was like a blind wall, raising an 
obstruction without opening or light’. 

And again the conversation lagged. Jjrau Bankier Stein seemed 
to enjoy the situation and the silence. Her month smiled at the 
comers, and she breathed quickly through her mouth. Also she 
knitted industriously, as though she had no other aim in life, and 
looked upon conversation with the Englishwoman a^a frivolous loss 
of time. • . 

4 Then why does she take English lessons ? ’ Marion Carr mused. 
‘Surely she t is inconsistent, and I thought consistency w’as the 
fetich of German minds.’ And, as though to propound the riddle, 
Marion Carr asked: 

4 Are you fond of the study of languages, Frau Bankier ? ’ 

Frau Bankier Stein looked up and smiled, and then down again, 
and knitted rapidly, changing her needles. 4 Oh, yes, I am not stupid; 
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they said in the pension that I was quick. I speak French quite 
fluently, every day with my husband. I speak also Italian/ 

‘ Have you been in England, may I ask ? * 

Frau Bankier Stein looked slightly indignant. . 

* Oh, no,’ she coldly said. . ‘ I have no inclination to go. But my 

husband has been in America/ • 

* * There are many Americans in this town/ 

‘Yes, they are very charming/ 

‘ The English you find—not quite so charming, I believe/ Marion 
Carr made the remark with an impersonal air, as she smoothed her 
gloves. 

Frau Bankier Stein ceased smiling for the first time in the un¬ 
comfortable interview. She gave the Englishwoman a sudden 
rapier-like glance, and was silent for a moment or two. Then she 
■said with sudden malice pt'epense,* and a disagreeable whetting of the 
tongue: 

‘ I dislike the English/ 

* It is a pity—a misfortune for England,’ said Marion Carr, regret¬ 
fully. • 

1 You are ironic, Mrs. Carr/ . . 

* Really, Frau Bankier, I am sometimes compelled to be. Not a 
day goes by, not a lesson, that it is not Jhrust upbn me, in no very 
kindly and generous, spirit, that Germany and tfie German people 
have not only no lovp for England, but a hatred of my country people. 
This, I repeat, is a pity. But—and you .will excuse me for.saying 
so—England will not break hen heart about it/ 

‘ I am no politician,’ said Frau Bankier, haughtily. 

Marion.Carr could not repress a merry laugh. ‘Neither am I, 
Frau Bankier. But I am a patriot, and it is not in my nature jto 
sit still and listen to *unkindly remarks upon my country people. 
You will Torgive my plain speaking, but in my daily life and work I 
am constantly attacked by this spirit of—what shall I call it ?—I will 
give it a negative term, and call it a lack of magnanimity on the part of 
your country people. To-day I have had no less than three different 
arguments, have been forced to stand on the defensive three different 
times, in three different lesions, on the subject of Germany’s dislike 
for the English people, English manners, and English enterprise. In 
each case my services had ^>een ostensibly retained for the purpose of 
giving,a lesson in English grammar/ 

‘ You ought to have been a man, Mrs. Carr. Surely you have 
missed your calling/ Frau Bankier spoke with a sneef. 

4 My calling!’ Marion Carr repeated in more softened tones and 
with a startled expression. ‘Oh, no, Frau Bankier, I am all 
woman. . . . Is love of country incompatible with the calling of a 
woman? Is hatred of prejudice, intolerance, injustice, malevolence, 
incompatible with the calling of a woman? .. . That I have a stronger 
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love of my country than many women, and perhaps a more passionate 
way of showing it, is due to the fact that I have had to fight a 
man's fight in woman’s apparel, and have, known the sickness and 
the longing of the exile.’ 

* Many women must suffer exile,’ sa\d Frau Bankier Stein, rumina- 
tively. ‘ There are many Germans in England.’ 

‘ Granted, Frau Bankier. But England is—England, and Ger¬ 
many—Germany. And between both rolls a sea of racial differences 
wider than the German Ocean. England is the land of freedom. 
Germany. . . . quiet observation and study of the laws and institu¬ 
tions of other countries have taught me how to estimate the privilege 
of being bom on English soil. And it is this English spirit, Frau 
Bankier, wlpsh enables me to support at all expatriation in this 
cold unkindly land.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein raised her head and regarded the English¬ 
woman. 

Marion Carr continued quietly: ‘I am the last woman jn 
the world to obtrude my« opinions upon others, Frau Bankier, but 
there are times when not to assert self would be an act of cowardice. 
•And I must beg you to remember that I am not in your house this 
evening for the purpose of justifying ipyself, or vindicating my 
country, but for the purpose of giving an English lesson. . . . Were 
you at the opera last night, Frau I&nkier ? Marie Schneider 
sang divinely.’ . 

* Qh, no,’ said Frau Bankier Stein, smiling. 

* But you are fond of music ? ’ • • 

t ‘ Oh, yes. All Germans love music. But I cannot leave my home 
and young children. I am a Hausfrau. There are no Jlausfraus in 
England, I am told.’ 

Marion Carr made a gesture of impatiencfe. ‘ Whoever told you 
so, Frau Bankier, told you what is most untrue. We have innume¬ 
rable Hausfraus in England . . c . wives and mothers, too, beginning 
with our own beloved Queen, who is a woman nf brilliant domestic 
virtues first and a sovereign afterwards. • And this is a main reason 
why she not only governs, but lives and »eigns »in the heart of the 
English nation.’ * 

‘ But how can Englishwomen make good wives and mothers ? ’ 
Frau Bankier Steip inquired. ‘The Englishwomen in this town 
seem to do nothing but play lawn-tennis from morning till evening. 
Have English girls no household duties ? no domestic work ? Do they 
never cook, or do needlework ? And you must own, Mrs. Carr, that 
the same faces are to be seen night after night at the opera.’ 

‘Naturally, Frau Bankier, they come to Germany for music and 
a holiday, and they leave their kitchens and their storerooms behind 
them. It is not the custom for German girls to travel for pleasure. 
Here you are many years behind the English and the Americans. 
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German wives and daughters may cook in the kitchen, but they 
may not travel, may do little but dance a domestic marionette dance 
all their lives.’ # . * ■ 

Marion Carr spoke with more warmth than discretion. Fran 
Bankier Stein looked considerably astonished, and not a little indig¬ 
nant. She let her hands fall in her lap. 

* You are very—rash, Mrs. jCarr. And you %re a teacher. Do you 

think it expedient—prudent to be so indifferent to your own 
interests ? ’ , 

Marion Carr smiled proudly. ‘ I am a woman *first and a teacher 
afterwards, Frau Bankier. I do not undertake to gain my end at the 
sacrifice of all independence. I would prefer to starve. And I am 
a teacher only for the time being, and just so long as # my patience 
holds out. It is a matter of pride with me that I have not yet begged 
or advertised in any one manner for pupils ’ 

‘ I do not think you will get on—in Germany, Mrs. Carr.’ 

* I have not the slightest intention of “ getting on ” in Germany, 
Frau Bankier. Success in this country would be failure in the land 
of my birth—failure in my must cherished plans.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein looked # baffled. , . 

‘ I do not think I quite understand you, Mrs. Carr.’ 

1 1 beg your pardon. „Do I speak tqp quickly? I really must 
compliment you on yeur grasp of the English language. I have been 
speaking veiy quickly.’ 

* But not too quickly. I understand vary well indeed. But—you 
do not seem to like Germany, Mrs. Carr. Why ? ’ 

Frau Bankier Stein spoke with a ruffled expression and knitted 
more slowly as she listened. 

‘ My own experience in Germany Frau Bankier has furnished me 
with sorng instructive lessons which I admit are destructive of sym¬ 
pathy, and which can only Le learned when one lias settled down 
here and entered into your ways ofi daily life.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein smiled and knitted with renewed zeal. Pre¬ 
sently she looked up: 

‘You have children,"Mrs. Carr?’ 

‘ I had a child once, if died.’ 

* Very sad. I have five children, three boys and two girls; they 
give me much *to do.’ 

‘ Ybu are ftrad of children ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes, but I do not spoil them; they must obey me.’ 

There was a noise in the corridor. • 

‘ It is my husband,’ Frau Bankier Stein said. 

And then the door opened, and a good-looking young man entered, 
rather awkwardly and blushing boyishly. 

Frau Bankier Stein shot her husband a look, then bent her eyes 
over her knitting and said laconically, with a toss of the head: 
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* My husband . . . Mrs. Carr. . k . *Have you been in to see the 
children, Bernhardt ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

Herr Bankier Stein stepped lightly over the parquet , as though 
he lived in chronic dread of wakening one of his babes, and stooped 
over his wife, kissing her on either cheek. The two whispered 
together. Marion Carr looked away. • Then the boy-husband sank 
in a chair, and taking up his wife’s ball of silk began unwinding it. 

* You will entangle it, Bernhardt.’ <• 

‘ Have you been out to-day ? ’ , 

_ Marion Carr, with a nervous feeling of expectancy, waited for the 
inevitable, ‘ Oh, no.’ 

It came. . * * 

‘ Oh, no. But I walked in the garden for an hour. The gardener 
has been digging.’ 

4 Have the children been well ? ’ 

m 

4 Oh, yes. Victor has been naughty. I whipped his tiny fist 
till it was quite red. He fS very intelligent. He was good at once. 
He must learn to obey. He is six months old.’ 

• • 4 And Felieitas ? ’ # 

* • 

4 Is too funny. She lias been talking English to the Fraulein.’ 

‘And Karl?’* 

• • 

‘He has a cold. He played too long in*the garden, and he 
will not wear a hat. I was obliged to punish*him. He had only 
bread and water fOr his dinner.’ 

4 What time is supper ? ’ * * 

4 ,At eight o’clock. It is that now. Are you hungry ? ’ 

4 No, but ’ . . . Herr Bankier Stein turned his gaze u£on Marion 
Carr, who quickly and somewhat nervously turned ljm; eyes full upon 
Frau Bankier Stein. , 

4 Perhaps Mrs. Carr is hungry.’ • 

Mrs. Carr was not hungry. • • 

And at that moment a servant announced supper. 

Frau Bankier laid down her knitting,* breathed quickly through 
her mouth, then rose, and with a cold invitation to Che Englishwoman 
passed on into the dining-room, leaving Marion Carr and Herr 
Bankier to follow. , 

And the festive meal began. It was a nondescript feast of cold 
meat served in exquisite china, but put on the table hi a haphazard 
way and with table-linen which had seen service before that day. 
Marion Carr*laid her serviette on one side. Frau Bankier Stein 
looked calmly on, then turned her head and said irritably to the maid 
who waited: 

4 Bring another serviette.’ 

The meal proceeded, with a maid waiting in irresolute fashion, 
with constant spasmodic starts and nervous appeals to the 4 gnadige 
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Frau.’ There was little conversation in any language. There were 
intervals of dead silence, with connubial interludes between husband 
and wife, and longer looks between mistress and maid. Marion Carr 
drank her weak lukewarm tea and pursued the advantage of thought. 
As yet there had been no * psychological ’ moments, jind for this she 
was truly grateful. At that moment, as ill-luck would have it, Marion 
Carr glanced up at Frau Bankier Stein, who, with a show offatigue, 
pushed her plate away, leaned both arms on the Jnble, and made an 
unpardonable noise.with her teeth, utterly unconscious of the fact 
that there was anything Gothic in her manners. 

Marion coloured to the roots of her hair and the boy-husband, 
said something to his wife in angry accents. The unmannerly noise 
was repeated this time with a cool stare at the sttangef at the table. 
The situation was now so uncomfortable, that to ease the tension 
Marion Carr plunged into talk with her host. When she liked, 
which was not often, she could talk well. Moreover, she had a fatal 
habit of appearing intensely interested in her interlocutor. Herr 
Bankier Stein appeared grateful for the tifnely assistance, and began 
to speak ofjhis experiences ?n America, ignoring his wife in the 
conversation. # When Marion (Jarr turned her gaze, she intercepted 
a look from Frau Bankier Stein which startled her. 

Her high cheek bones were crimson, and her expression provok- 
ingly and intentionally rude in the extreme. In another moment, 
with a furiqns look*at her wondering husband, she pushed back 
her chair, flung her serviette on the tableland made a rush into the 
adjoining room, shutting flie tail of her gown in the door. With¬ 
out a moment’s loss of time, Marion Carr followed the young fury. 

She had* flung herself petulantly down in the depths of a rocking 
chair and had 4 crossed her arms, and was swinging one slippered 
foot w r ith # lier eyes closed. Marion Carr approached her, and quietly 
said :' • • 

‘ I fear you are ill, Frau Bankier. Can I get you anything ? ’ 

There was no response. Herr liankier Stein was timidly looking 
in at the door in boyish distress and embarrassment. 

Timidly he approached his wife and whispered in her ear. 

‘ Perhaps—a little water,’ Marion Carr suggested. 

He flew into the dining-room and presently returned with a 
glass and a car&ffe—upsetting the water in liis clumsy eagerness. 

‘ Dfink sorde water,’ he whispered to his wife. 

Frau Bankier Stein opened her eyes and smiled unpleasantly. 

‘ Do drink a little water,’ said Marion Carr. ‘ Slrall I ring for 
your maid, Frau Bankier ?’ 

‘ Drink more water,’ said the husband, losing his patience, though 
anything more unlike a fainting woman than Frau Bankier Stein 
at that moment it would have bgen difficult to coneeive. She looked 
up into her husband’s face, then bent her head and sipped the water. 
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By ibis time she had apparently come to her senses, and to a sane 
decision of mind—if she had not arrived also at the conclusion that 
she had brought ridicule on her husband, and made herself egre- 
giously absurd. She sat upright—and smiled. 

‘You are better?* said the Englishwoman, dryly. 

‘ Oh, yes, the room was too hot. Will you open one of the windows, 
Bernhardt?’ 

Bernhardt strolled into the dining-room and opened a casement. 

Frau Bankier ,Stein turned with an amiable air of languor to 
Marion Carr, who was still standing. 

— ‘ You will be tired, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘ Yes, I aii^ very tired, Frau Bankier. If you are quite recovered, 
and I can do* nothing for you, I will beg leave to retire.’ 

Thankfully Marion Carr withdrew and left the boy-husband and 
the girl-fury together. 

Katharine Blyth. _ 
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GIB BOMS LIFE AND LETTERS 


The most famous of autobiographies is, in one sense of the word, a 
piece of patchwork. Mr. Gibbon wrote the history of the Roman 
Empire, or of its decline and fall,, once. He wrote the history of 
himself, or of his rise and progress, seven times. One of these 
narratives is the merest fragment, so that they are usually called six. 
Gibbon died very suddenly and unexpectedly at the age of fifty-six. 
He had not made up his mind whether h# would publish his own 
Memoirs in Ijis own lifetime* though it seems, in spite of some 
natural hesitati(jp on his part, most probable that he would have done 
so. After his death his intimate friend, the first Lord Sheffield, 
assisted by his daughter. Miss Holroyd-—‘ the Maria , : * as Gibbon calls 
her—afterwards Lady Stanley of Alderley, arranged and edited the 
book which has fascinated three generations. It is due to Lord 
Sheffield’s memory to Bay that he practised no deception on. the 
public. In his adverlisemeift to the first edition of Gibbon’s Miscel¬ 
laneous Works, dated the 6th of August, 1795, he says : ‘The mpst 
important paft consists of Memoirs of Mr. Gibbon’s Life and Writings, 
a work which he.s^ms to have projected with peculiar solicitude and 
attention, and of which he left six different sketches, all in his own 

handwriting.From all of these the following Memoirs have 

been carefully selected and put together.’ It is impossible for any 
one familiar with these old volumes to read the sumptuously complete 
edition of Gibbon's Life and Letters now published by Mr. Murray 
and not be struck by Loi*d Sheffield’s literary skill. Mr. Murray’s 
edition cannot be too highly praised. It contains hundreds of new 
letters, besides all the seven # versions of the Life. Mr. John Murray 
has himself performed the useful service of printing and explaining 
some brfef and Sften enigmatical jottings'appended to the Autobio¬ 
graphy by its author himself. Mr. Rowland Prothero has enriched 
the Letters with a most interesting series of notes, which are always 
full enough and never too full. The present Lord Sheffield, the 
grandson of Gibbon’s friend, acknowledges in a modest preface the 
assistance and encouragement he has received from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, to whom, indeed, the appearance of these volumes is really 
due. The whole of the reading public, as well as Lord Sheffield, are 
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deeply in Mr. Harrison’s debt. Whether literary treasuresthe year 
1897 may have in store, even if they should include ( some precious, 
tender-hearted scroll of pure * Bacehylides, they will contain nothing 
of profonnder interest or more permanent value than this splendid 
picture of Gibbon painted by himself.- 

Nevertheless, 1 adhere to my opinion that the first Lord Sheffield 
and his daughter did their work exceedingly well. Lord Sheffield, 
though an active, zealous, bustling politician, muBt have been a nqan 
of scholarly taste and trained judgment. It is ipore than interesting 
to see how Gibboh began, and altered, and erased, and began again, 
j;he counterfeit presentment of the person he most admired. But the 
Autobiography as known to the public for nearly a hundred years is 
really his, and its artistic perfection is due to the conscientiousness 
as well as to the ability of the editors. 

* The Maria’s ’ own letters, so recently published, are not at all in 
the Gibbonesque vein. When Mr. Gibbon described them as ‘ incom¬ 
parable,’ he used the language not of criticism, but of affection. They 
are forcible enough. ‘ It is too hot to swear any more,’ she ingenuously 
remarks at the end of one of them, which was not, however, addressed 
•to the historian. They abound in vigour and in high spirits, which 
are the most enviable if the least interesting of *human charac¬ 
teristics. But fheir chief value is in their sketches of ‘ Gib,’ and 
they should be read, irreverent as they are, in* connexion with these 
volumes. * Mr. G.,’ as in unconscious anticipation of another hero 
and another age she sometimes writes, was very much ^.t home in 
Sheffield Place. He liked to be atone With the family. He hated 
country visitors and country dinner-parties, and the business or 
amusements of a country gentleman’s life. ‘ I detest your races, I 
abhor- your assizes,’ he wrote to Lord Sheffield.^ He was a sworn 
enemy to exercise, and when his hat was removed he did^not miss it 
for a week. If he was not reading, he liked to sit ip an arm-chair and 
talk, while Lady Sheffield listened,, and Maria yawned or informed 
Miss Firth in a confidential note that she was a*‘ 1). of a cat.’ 

Mr. Gibbon was much interested in his antecedents, if I may for 
once use that word in its proper sense. • He Wanted to know all 
about everyone who had been directly or indirectly concerned in 
bringing him into the world. He would gladly have been richer, and 
few men valued money more. But it was a satisfaction to him to 
think that the fortune which might have been his had been swallowed 
up in no less conspicuous a misfortune than the South Sea Bubble. 
He rejoiced" in an ancestor who had been Bluemantle Poursuivant, 
and even studied the principles of heraldry, which Mr. Lowe used to 
say was the only branch of knowledge not worth studying. The 
seventh and by far the briefest of the Autobiographical Sketches 
contains two famous genealogical passages, one of which appears in the 
History, and would have immortalised Fielding if Fielding had not 
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immortalised himself. Everybody knows the gorgeous sentence, 

* The successors of Charles the fifth may disdain their humble brethren 
of England, but the romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite picture 
of human manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the 
Imperial Eagle of the House of Austria.’ It is a real triumph of 
rhetoric to have surrounded with so grandiose a setting so homely 
a name. Equally familiar is another passage in the same 
sketch and almost in the same paragraph: ‘ The nobility of the 
Spencers has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough ; but I exhort them to consider the Fabry Queen as the 
most precious jewel of their coronet.’ It does not, however, appear^ 
that Gibbon mocked ‘at the claims of long descent,’ even when 
they failed to include a novelist or an epic poet. *He ^as proud of 
his real or supposed connexion with # Lord Saye and Sele, the victim 
of Jack Cade, ‘ a patron and a martyr of learning.’ But if the 
Shakespearean holder of that most picturesque title had been neither 
a martyr nor a patron, I think he would still have found a place in the 
Autobiography. Mr. Gibbon was fond of playing at the philosopher 
with human weaknesses. He chlls a coat of arms the most useless of 
all coats, and he^emphatically asserts his right to use one. He might • 
be suspected of trifling if he ever trifled with so solemn a subject as 
himself. Even his ancestry is not sacred#to the shafts of his wit. 

4 Our alliances by marriage,’ he says in a passage of the Autobiography 
suppressed by .the sensitive delicacy of Miss Firth’s correspondent, 

‘ our alliances by marriage it is not disgraceful to mention. . . . ,The 
Memoirs of the Count de GtamrUont, a favourite book of every man 
and woman of taste, immortalise the Whetnalls or Whitnells ^of 
Peckham: “Ih blanche Whitnell et le triste Beckham.” But the 
insipid charms of ^he lady and the dreary solitude of the mansion 
were sometjmes enlivened by Hamilton and love, and had not our 
alliance' preceded Ivw marriage, I should be less confident of my 
descent from the Whetnalls of Beckham.’ There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Gibbon liked to consider himself, in the technical or heraldic 
sense of the term, a gentleman. Macaulay held the sound and 
wholesome doctrine* that *any connexion w'ith English history was 
better than none. His illustrious predecessor Vent further, and loved 
his pedigree for his own sake. Family pride cannot be justified by 
reason, and the Ifabitual display of it is an intolerable nuisarice. But 
it has ond practidhl advantage. It is a safeguard, for want of a better, 
against that abject prostration of intellect before rank which is one 
of the most painful and degrading spectacles that society*affords. 

Gibbon must have been one of the oddest boys that ever were 
seen, if indeed he ever was a boy. The sole survivor of a large and 
sickly progeny, his childhood was one round of diseases, and of 
remedies compared with which thp diseases must have been almost 
agreeable. His mother died when he was very young, he did not 
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get on with his father, lie was miserable at Westminster, and his aunt, 
Mrs. Porten, who may be said to have saved his life, was the only 
friend of his infancy. His contempt for .* the trite and lavish praise 
of the happiness of our boyish years * is not therefore surprising. 
But Lord Sheffield or ‘ the Maria ’ need not have cut out the quaint 
and characteristic remark, ‘ The Dynasties of Assyria and Egypt were 
my top and cricket-ball.’ Nor is it easy to understand why the 
Marian pencil should have been drawn through this noble panegyric: 
1 Freedom is the first wish of our heart; freedom is the first blessing 
of • our nature; find, unless we bind ourselves with the voluntary 
..chains of interest or passion, we advance in freedom as we advance 
in years.’ The freedom which Mr. Gibbon extolled, or at least the 
freedom wbifch he* supported, was of a peculiar and limited type. 
It was the freedom of a few highly intelligent and cultivated persons 
to express themselves as they pleased about the prejudices or convic¬ 
tions of their neighbours. This is no doubt an essential part of 
freedom. But it is not the whole. Nor is it that which appeals 
most strongly to the masses of mankind. For the masses indeed, as 
we understand them, Mr. Gibbon eared little or nothing. Except so far 
• as they supplied him with honest valets and cleanly housemaids, they 
were all included in the odious term ‘ mob.’ He would not have per¬ 
secuted them. "He was all for telling them to go to the devil in their 
own way. He never came in contact with them, except when he 
served in the Militia, and then he messed with the officers. Both 
the constituencies he represented in the House of Commons, Liskeard 
and Lymington, were pocket boroughs.* 1 On the 7th of December, 
17,63, he wrote to his stepmother: ‘ I was very glad to hear of my 
friend [sic] Wilkes’s deserved chastisement, and if the 4aw could not 
punish him, Mr. Martin could.’ Considering that Martin, whom 
Wilkes never injured, had deliberately provoked Wilkes to a duel after 
shooting at a mark for weeks, and that if Wilke^ had been' killed, 
instead of badly wounded, Martin would have been morally as well 
as legally guilty of murder, this is one of the strangest expressions 
of friendship on record. Gibbon’s hatred and dread of the French 
Revolution, which menaced his repose at Lausanfte, knew no bounds; 
and the most unpleasant passage in his Autobiography is the one in 
which he suggests that Dr. Priestley’s ‘ trumpet of sedition ’ should 
be silenced by the civil magistrate. Mr. Bagehot drily observes that 
Gibbon felt himself to be one of those persons whom the ^populace 
always murdered. He said, however, at the time of Lord George 
Gordon’s riflt, that he did not think he was obnoxious to the people. 
It was the people who were obnoxious to him. He voted steadily for 
the American war. 

Lord Sheffield’s or Miss Holroyd’s omissions have an historic in¬ 
terest of their own. One of them curiously attests the fame of Adam 
Smith. Mr. Gibbon, in citing the testimony of that distinguished 
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man to the deplorable condition of Oxford, calls him a philosopher. 
This was not good enough for Lord Sheffield, who substituted ‘ a 
master of moral and political wisdom.’ Gibbon prided himself upon 
not being disgusted by ‘ the pedantry of Grotius or the prolixity of 

Puffeiidorf.’ Lord Sheffield would not suffer the name of Gibbon to 

* 

be associated with such shocking opinions as that "Puffendorf was 
prolix and Grotius pedantic. It was more reasonable in an editor and 
more pious in a friend to expurgate Gibbon’s account of his second 
visit to Lausanne, which was paid in 1763. ‘The habits of the 
militia,’ says the hfstorian, ‘and the example of.my countrymen 
betrayed me into some riotous acts of intemperance, and before my 
departure I had deservedly forfeited the public opinion which had* 
been acquired by the virtues of my better day§.’ TJhis sentence 
exhibits Gibbon in a new light. The future author of ‘the Decline 
and Fall drunk and disorderly is* a subject which only the brush 
of Hogarth, who survived till 1764, could have adequately portrayed. 
Perhaps no man throughout his life had more perfect self-control 
than Gibbon, and I cannot help suspecting .him of a design to show 
the people of Lausanne that he could get drunk as well as the worst 
of them. It was probably the last time. Moral scruples had never 
much weight with him ; but drink interfered with study, and drink 
had to give way. When he first went to Lausanne, dulness drove 
him to the gambling table. But he lost his money, and his aunt 
would not send him any more, and it was disagreeable to be without 
money, and so he left off gambling. The letter to Mjs. Porten, which 
did not melt her hard heart, is t^us pleasantly endorsed by his 'step¬ 
mother, or ‘ mother-in-law,’ as she calls herself. ‘ Please remember 
that this letter was not addressed to his mother-in-law, but his adnt, 
an old cat as she was to refuse his request.’ But the old cat knew * 
what she was aboht, and so did her nephew. The discipline was 
salutary add effectual. It is difficult to read of Gibbon in his teens, 
or even m his twenties, without being reminded of that masterly 
creation, the ‘ Wise Youth Adrian ’ in The Ordeal of Richard FevereL 
On the point of his health Gibbon showed an indifference which was 
positively sublime.. In 1J61, when he was twenty-four, he consulted 
Mr. Caesar Hawkins, afterwards Sir Caesar.Hawkins, the eminent 
surgeon, about some rather bad symptoms. Hawkins took a serious 
view of the case, and told him to come again. The next time he 
consulted a surgeon was in November 1793, and in .Tan-nary 1794 he 
died. But in the meanwhile he had written his History and enjoyed 
his life. When, in 1783, he found that the distractions of London 
society, which he thoroughly enjoyed, were impeding the progress of 
his book, he turned his back on London, and buried himself with 
Deyverdun at Lausanne. He amused himself with fine ladies, and 
liked to be treated as a dangerous man. His comical indignation 
with M. Necker for treating him*as harmless and leaving him alone 
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with Madame Necker was probably only half assumed. But for ail 
the fine ladies of his acquaintance put together—and some of them 
were very fine—he did not care one rap of his snuff-box. He knew 
what they were worth, he knew What he was worth, and he governed 
himself accordingly. One of his .favourites was Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, once s6 famous in the flesh, now so celebrated on canvas, who 
became at last the JDuchess of Devonshire. It was of her Mr. Gibbon 
said that if she were to beckon the Lord Chancellor from the woolsack 
in full view of the public he would be compelled to follow her. To 
her face, so he tells us, he called her Bess. Behind her back he called 
her a ' bewitching animal,’ and with this elegantly murderous label 
“ he consigned her to her appropriate niche in some odd corner of his 
mind. • . 

But fine ladies were not the only persons to whom Mr. Gibbon 
was indifferent. For his mother he could not be expected to feel 
much fondness. Some reflections on the death of his father were 
kindly omitted by Ix>rd Sheffield. ‘ The tears of a son,’ says the 
filial chronicler, ‘ are seldom lasting.’ ‘ Few, perhaps,’ he adds, ‘ are 
the children who, after the expiration of some months or years, would 
sincerely rejoice in the resurrection of their parents.’ This is cynicism 
in the literal meaning of the word. * It resembles rather the natural 
shamelessness V)f the djg than the acquired indifference of the 
philosopher. Mr. Gibbon sfinior was certainly not a model father. 
He did not act wisely in sending his son to Qxford at fourteen, nor, 
in spite of consequences,be could not have foreseen, in'sending him at 
fifteen to Switzerland. He seems ,to have been rather cantankerous, 
and he spent a good deal of money which Mr. Gibbon junior would 
much rather have handled himself. But a father’s grgve is an odd 
receptacle for bad imitations of La Rochefoucauld. Most of the few 
letters in these volumes were addressed to this hnlamented parent’s 
second wife, bom Dorothea Patton. She was devotedly'attached to 
her stepson, and he professed the most affectionate regard for her. 
But she had a jointure of three hundred a year charged upon his 
estate, and he occasionally betrays in his letters to Lord Sheffield 
some anxiety to know how long she was lively to need it. She sur¬ 
vived this anxious inquirer, and their friendly relations were only 
interrupted by his death. But the one blessing which her stepson 
' did not • desire for her was longevity. e The othei; obstacle to Mr. 
Gibbon’s possessing that opulence of which Madamgi Necker declared 
him to be an adorateur s6l6 was treated in a much more summary 
manner. ‘"Aunt Hester,’ or the ' Northamptonshire Saint,’ was the 
favourite butt of Mr. G.’s sarcastic raillery. , He could not away with 
her, and he did not conceal his impatience for adding her income to 
his own. His inquiries after her health were frequent without being 
affectionate. He desired to be informed from a sure source without 
noise or scandal of her * decline and fell.’ He charged her with revere- 
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ing the proper relations between nephews and aonts by attempting 
to borrow money from him. He described hear as haring retired to 
the house, * he durst not say to the arms/ of Mr. Law, author of 
the Serious Gall. He accused her of an inconsistent reluctance to 
begin chanting hallelujahs in Heaven. But about his feelings for 
this lady there was no disguise. He did not make he* continued ex¬ 
istence the topic of felicitationS'to herself and of regrets to others. 
She had the decency to die before him. 

Mr. Gibbon was never rich and never poor. He realised, though 
it is to be feared that? he never uttered the prayer of Agar, ‘ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for me, lest 
I be full and deny Thee, and say, who is the Lord ? or lest I be pooif 
and steal, and take the name of my God in vain.’ Ife never had 
any profession, though for three years, from 1779 to 17#2, he drew 
a. substantial salary as a Lord of Trade. A foreigner might pause to 
observe that Mr. Gibbon was not a lord, and knew nothing of trade. An 
Englishman will rather be astonished that an anomaly, so thoroughly 
English, Bhould, through the economic zeal # of Mr. Burke, have been 
abolished more than a century ago. Mr. Gibbon accepted, with 
fortitude, the loss of an office which no successor could enjoy, and in 
1783 retired to Lausanne. HeVas an epicure as well as an Epi¬ 
curean, and never affected to despise the pleasures ofcthe table. His 
theory of the merits of the middle state, now published for the first 
time, is extremely interesting, and would have aroused the furious 
antagonism of*Dr. Johnson. ‘ Few works of merit and importance 
have been executed either ip a gjirret or in a palace. A gentlehmn 
possessed of leisure and independence, of books and talents, may be 
encouraged to write by the distant prospect of honour and rewafd; 
but wretched is the author, and wretched will be the work where 
daily diligence is'stimulated by daily hunger/ Gibbon did not 
seriously tliint that the work of Johnson, of Goldsmith, or of Porson, 
to take three of Ins own contemporaries, was wretched. He knew 
that Marcus Aurelius* was an emperor in name as Julius Caesar had 
been in fact, and that Epictetus like Plautus was a slave. He could 
have cited scores of .exceptions to his own rule. But perhaps there 
is no rule. Certainly no rule»will account for.Gibbon himself.. Not 
even that colossal intellect, allied with that gigantic industry, can 
prevent the design and completion of the Decline and Fall within a 
quarter of a century from being the eighth wonder of the world. 
Gibbon had little education except what he gave himself. No 
Oxford man, and no Old Westminster, owed less to Westminster or 
to Oxford. The ‘ monks of Oxford,’ steeped in ‘ port and prejudice,* 
took no notice of him until he was received into the Church of Borne, 
and then washed their hands of him. He was his own teacher «nd 
his own pupil, which seems to have doubled the power of his extra¬ 
ordinary mind. * Such as I am,’ he wrote, and Lord Sheffield sup- 
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pressed, ‘ such as I am, in genius or learning or manners, I owe my 
creation to Lausanne; it was in that school that the statue was dis¬ 
covered in the block of marble; and my own religious folly, my 
father’s blind resolution, produced the effects of the most deliberate 
wisdom.’ Sainte-Beuve, the prince of modem critics, pronounces the 
impartial judgment that Gibbon’s t6o early and complete familiarity 
with the French language corrupted the idiomatic purity of his 
English. Mr. Gibbon’s first book, ah essay on the Study of Literature, 
was written in French, and he had actually begun a French History 
of Switzerland, when David Hume, who hated and despised England 
with the grotesque intensity of a Gallicised Scot, judiciously advised 
a him to adopt in future the lingo of the barbarians. The Gallicisms 
gradually, though never perhaps completely, disappeared from 
Gibbon’s Writing* and they cannot be said to have permanently 
injured his style. But there is some truth in his own statement that 
at Lausanne he ceased to be an Englishman. Nor did the Hampshire 
Militia and the House of Commons ever quite restore or impart the 
national character. He remained a citizen of the world, bilingual, 
unprejudiced, or at feast prejudiced only against professions of 
patriotism. There is no affectation in his statement Jthat the militia 
' as well as Parliament taught him*valuable lessons^ It was a real 
training that militiamen had in those days. Mr. Gibbon did not 
much like it, ,or, to usd hisi own more accurate expression, he felt 
heartily glad when it was over. But throughout his life he was a 
thorough scholar. On the surface a man of*pleasure and fashion, he 
never wasted fiis time." A voracious, omnivorous, incessant reader, 
he did not seek instruction only from books. There was something 
to be learnt by drilling in Hampshire, and he learned it. He acquired 
a knowledge of military terms and of local administration. There 
was much to be learnt in the House of Common s„ and he learned it. 
He saw how the British Constitution, ‘ the thing ’ as Qobbett after¬ 
wards called it, actually worked, and Blackstonej whom he diligently 
studied, could not teach him chat. He never spoke, probably 
because he was afraid of not speaking so well as some of his inferiors. 
But he listened, and he assured the world that Burke’s speeches were 
reported as they had been delivered, t by which ° he meant that they 
were delivered as they had been composed. His politics were in¬ 
definite, and in truth he cared very ljttle about them. He called 
himself a Whig, He usually, though not always, voted with the 
Tories. He delighted in Lord North’s good humour and ‘ready wit. 1 
He paid noble tribute to the personal character of Charles Fox. 
For himself, he only asked of Parliament and people what Diogenes 
asked of Alexander, that they would stand but of his light. 

It was at Lausanne, as all the world has heard, that Gibbon 

1 * The noble Lord is even now slumbering on the ruins of the Constitution.’ ' 1 
wish to God I was.’ v 
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finished liis History, and tool* that famous walk under the aoaeias 
which he himself has described with such rare and moving simplicity. 
It was also at Lausanne, many years earlier, that he met Mademoiselle 
Curehod, who became Madame Necker. Their brief engagement 
was not a time of unalloyed bliss, and the assistance of no less a per¬ 
sonage than Rousseau was invoked to mediate between the parties. 
But the author of La Nouvelle ffeloiae was unfavourable to the pre¬ 
tensions of le nouveau Abilard’ He thought M*r. Gibbon too cold- 
blooded a young man for his taste, or for the lady’s happiness. In 
affairs of the heart Jean Jacques was> a good judgg. Mr. Gibbon’s 
subsequent praise of Mademoiselle Curchod’s virtuous pride in poverty 
and Madame Necker’s graceful dignity in high station is the* 
language of a philosopher and a gentleman. But it js as cold as 
Cadenus and Vanessa, which' is as cold as a stone. Madftme Necker 
sometimes amused herself in later»life by teasing her tepid suitor. 
But with truly feminine benevolence she advised him, as he could 
not marry her, on no account to marry anybody else. Within the 
small circle of the very few people for whom he really cared Mr. 
Gibbon was the warmest and truest of friends. There are few 
morsels of English literature more pleasant to read than his letters 
to Lady Sheffield, whom, as he says, he loved like a sister for 
twenty years. When he heard of her death in U93, he did not 
hesitate for a moment. He had projected* a visit to Sheffield Place, 
which he might or might not have paid. He was perfectly comfort¬ 
able in his house at Lausanne, and he had satisfied himself that the 
French, with or without breeches, were not coming to annoy liim. 
He was obese, and physically indolent, and shrank from exertion. 
But he felt that his proper place was by the side of Lord Sheffield. 
The only consolation in such circumstances, he said, was to be found 
in the sustaining* presence of a real friend, and he setoff for England 
at once. Ten years earlier he had left London for Lausanne at the 
invitation'of his ffiend Deyverdun, with whom he lived in unbroken 
intimacy till Dey verdun’s death. • A ‘passionless nature Mr. Gibbon 
may have had, but it must have been also a singularly amiable one. 

4 1 will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and perhaps the.establishment my fame.' Through¬ 
out his life Gibbon thoroughly understood his own position. As a 
man of letters he had no vqlgar vanity. But his self-reliance and 
self-confidence were never disturbed. No such work as the Decline 
and Fall, if indeed there be such another, was ever more com¬ 
pletely due to one imperial mind. ‘ Not a sheet has been seen by 
any human eyes except those of the author and the printer.’ Half 
the History was composed in London, and the other half in 
Switzerland. But alike in ‘ the winter hurry of society and 
Parli ament’ and in ‘the comforts and beauties of Lausanne’ 
the historian serenely kept the • even tenour of his way. Most 
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of his critics he justly despised. Compliments, with a few excep¬ 
tions, poured off him like water off a duck's back. He welcomed 
the praise of Porscm, despite its 'reasonable admixture of acid,’ 
because he appreciated the value of Porson’s opinion. He prized the 
compliment of Sheridan to his ' luminous page,’ because it was paid 
him 4 in the presence of the British nation ’ at the trial of Warren 
Hastings. 2 But Ayken the public, discovered his merits, he con¬ 
gratulated the public, and he scarcely pretended to doubt the finality 
of his work. Very few of his letters allude to his historical 
researches. He was a solitary and an uncommunicative worker. 
Most of his acquaintances in London were indeed about as 
capable of understanding what he was at as His Boyal Highness the 
Duke of Grkmeester, who greeted the second volume of the History 
as ' another damned thick square book,’ and accosted the author with: 
‘ Scribble, scribble, scribble, eh, Mr. Gibbon ?’ The Duke of Gloucester, 
however, was a Solon or a Solomon compared with Horace Walpole, 
who, like the arrant dunce and coxcomb that he was, expressed to 
the historian his regret that so clever a man should write on so dull 
a subject. Appreciation of the Decline and Fall was not to be ex- 
.pected from Walpole. One might as well look for grapes from thorns 
or figs from thistles. But if he ha3 been able to play with decency 
even his own poor part,as a parasitejtf letters, he would have felt 
that that was n‘ot the sort of •thing-to say. It is difficult to suppose 
that Gibbon was quite sincere when he repudiated the presumption 
of claiming a place, along wi$h Hume and Eobertsofi, in the trium¬ 
virate of British historians, fiobortsot^is entitled to the most futile 
of all commendations. He ought ,toJbe read. But if Hume’s fame 
rested upon his History of Em/land, as, of course, i£ does not, he 
would never be mentioned in the same breath with Gibbon. M. Guizot, 
as is well known, read Gibbon three times with‘very different im¬ 
pressions. After the first perusal, which must have been a hurried 
one, he thought his author # brilliant but superficial/ After the 
second his verdict was ‘ Sound in principle, but weak in detail.’ The 
third left him with little but admiration to express. Considering 
the extent of M. Guizot’s own historical knowledge and the rigid 
orthodoxy of his religious opinions, this is a striking testimonial. 
Macaulay never, so far as my memory serves me, bestows a word 
of praise upon his illustrious predecessor. Among,,historians he put 
Thucydides first and all .the others nowhere. 4 TJie rest a one may 
hope to rival: him never.’ Thucydides is, indeed, unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable. But between him and Gibbon there is no common 
gtound of comparison. You cannot, as th§ old saying is, add four 
pounds of butter to four o’clock. Thucydides wrote the account 

* Mr. Fraser Rae in his invaluable biography has disposed of the absurd story that 
Sheridan said, or said he said, ‘voluminous.’ A voluminous page 1 Gibbon, in obvious 
reference to this anecdote, explained by, Mr. Rae, speaks of his ‘ voluminous pages ’ 
in the plural. 
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of a war between two Greek Sthtes, in which he was personally con¬ 
cerned. That he enriched his narrative with a masculine eloquence 
and a ripe knowledge of human affairs is not to the purpose. Such 
a work cannot be compared, cannot with any useful result be even 
contrasted, with the fall of an empire related a thousand years after 
it fell. Gibbon’s History has never been rivalled. Nor, in spite of 
Lord Acton’s grand project, is it ever likely to be.* 

Lord Sheffield survived Gibbon twenty-seven .years, so that he 
had plenty of time for dealing with the historian’s letters. He dealt 
with them freely. Out of five he made one, and thdre is a curious, 
though not very important, instance in which he deliberately omitted . 
a negative. His choice of letters and passages for publication, or his 
daughter’s, as it may have been, showed considerable flelicacy and 
tact. But still he patched as well as excised, and now, for the first 
time, we see Gibbon as he was in private life. The Autobiography, 
delightful as it is, is austere and formal when set beside the Letters. 
Gibbon himself, in a doubtful compliment, has described Goldoni’s 
Memoirs as more dramatic than his Plays. * Benvenuto Cellini and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury are so dramatic that they can hardly be 
called veracious. Gibbon’s most formidable rivals as autobiographers,* 
at all events in his own century, would have been Lord Shelburne 
and the Rev. Lawrence Sterne. I dare to add the name of Robert 
Lowe, whom it would be affectation to call Lord Sherbrooke. But 
their remains, alas! are fragments which provoke our interest only to 
mock our curiosity. Gibbon’s Autobiography, therefore, holds* its 
place, and the Letters show that though elaborate it is honest. Mr. 
Gibbon did not shrink in correspondence from expressing his rq^l 
opinions because they failed to coincide with those of ordinary men. 
His reflections upon Venice are perhaps the strangest ever suggested 
by the Queen of the Sea. * Of all the towns in Italy,’ he writes to 
Mrs. Gibbon* on the J22nd of April, 1765, ‘ I am the least satisfied with 
Venice. Objects which are only, singular without being pleasing 
produce a momentary' surprise which soon gives way to satiety and 
disgust. Old and, in general, ill-built houses, ruined pictures, and 
stinking ditches, dignified with the pompous denomination of canals, 
a fine bridge spoilt by two rows* of houses upon N it, and a large square 
decorated with the worst architecture I ever yet saw,’ &c. Such was 
Venice to Mr. Gibbon, and pefhaps to no other man. since the founda¬ 
tion of tha Republic. But if he was blind to the art and architecture 
of Venice, he could appreciate the Bociety of Paris, and what he says 
on that subject has not lost its interest to-day. ‘ Indeed, Madam,’ 
he wrote to the same correspondent on the 12th of February, 1763, 

‘ we may say what we please of the frivolity of the French, but I do 
assure you that in a fortnight passed at Paris I have heard more con¬ 
versation worth remembering, and seen more men of letters among 
the people of fashion, than I had done in two or three winters in 
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London,’ Madame de Stael said that a serious Frenchman was the 
best thing in the world, and most Frenchmen have always been 
serious. It might have been thought that of all Frenchmen Gibbon 
would have had most sympathy with Voltaire. But it was not so. 
On the contrary, he rather disliked him, thought him an overrated 
author, and laughed at his histrionic performances. ‘ He appeared 
to me now [the 6th of August, 1763] a very ranting, unnatural per¬ 
former. Perhaps, indeed, as I was come from Paris, I rather judged 
him by an unfair comparison than by his independent value. Perhaps, 
too, I was too much struck with the ridiculous figure of Voltaire at 
seventy, acting a Tartar conqueror with a hollow, broken voice, and 
making lo^e to a very ugly niece of about fifty.’ 

Mr. Gibbon was returned to the House of Commons as member 
for Liskeard at the General Ejection of 1774. He lost his seat at 
the dissolution of that Parliament in 1780. He had differed with 
his ’cousin Mr. Eliot on some points, and, as he put it, the electors of 
Liskeard were commonly of the same opinion as Mr. Eliot. Perhaps 
the nature of a pocket borough has never been more accurately 
defined. The new letters are sefdom political. But there is a 
concise and not uninteresting reference to the debate on the Address 
inBecember 1*774, when Lord John Cavendish’s Amendment callingfor 
further information on American affairs was rejected by an enormous 
majority. ‘ Burke was a water-mill of words and images; Barre, an 
actor equal to Garrick; Wedderbourne [sit] artful«and able.’ Mr. 
Gibbon differed from* the rest of the world in considering himself 
honoured by the friendship of Air. Wedderburne, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough and Lord Chancellor, at whose house in Hampstead 
he attended his last dinner-party. George the Third*and Junius did 
not often agree. But Junius said there was something about Mr. 
Wedderburne which even treachery could not trust, $,nd the King 
called Lord Loughborough the biggest scoundrel in his dominions. 

Gibbon’s Letters may be*said to derive more interest from him 

* e 

than he derives from them. They have not the audacious fun and 
commanding force of Byron’s, the full-blooded eloquence of Burns’s, 
the manly simplicity of Cowper’s, the profound humour and pathos 
of Carlyle’s. They are without the radiant geniality of Macaulay’s. 
They do not touch the high literary water-mark of Gray’s. They 
express the mundane sentiments of an earthly £age, in love, if the 
phrase may be pardoned, with peace and wealth. c The secret of the 
charm w[iich most of them undoubtedly have is that they reveal 
the inner homely side of the richest and most massive intellect which 
the eighteenth century produced. Gibbon was an indefatigable 
student, and so far as he could rise to enthusiasm, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Cicero. Perhaps the rather monotonous flow of the 
Ciceronian rhythm is too evident in his prose. It is curious that 
another great writer, who belonged as much to the nineteenth 
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century as Gibbon to the eighteenth, should have acknowledged, his 
obligations to the same source, ‘ As to patterns for imitation,’ said 
Cardinal Newman, ' the only master of style I have ever had (which 
is strange considering the differences, of the languages) is Cicero, 
I think I owe a great deal to him, and, as far as I know, to no one 
else.’ But' whereas Newman, who cultivated the vefnacular, and 
liked to be familiar, must have meant by Cicero^ the Epistolte ad 
Familiaree, Gibbon, who wrote in full dress, and liked to be fine, 
was thinking of the De Senectwte and the Ue Aintcitia. Some of 
Gibbon’s letters, especially those for the years 1768 and J 769, deal with 
that worst kind of trifling* called business, and may be skipped with 
much advantage. Of the others there is scarcely one which will not 
repay perusal. They come indeed only from the surface qf his mind. 
They reveal little or nothing of that deeply dug treasure-house in which 
all the learning of the time was illurtlinated by the search-light of a 
penetrating intellect, flashing over the records of the ages. Gibbon, 
like an illustrious poet or thinker in verse of our own day, lived two 
lives. No one who heard Mr. Browning t§!k in ordinary society 
would have guessed that he was,the author of Rabbi Ben Ezra, or, 
indeed, that he*had ever written a line. Gibbon’s real intellectual 
intercourse was w ith the dead, hi* equals and his masters. With the 
living he was on his guard, and he never committed Hie mistake of 
talking seriously to people for whom he had no respect. He did not 
disdain to be the oracle,of a circle. He shrank from Dr. Johnson, 
lie patronised 3?urke. If Lord Rosebery wity forgive, the profanity 
of the remark, be was bored by the,younger Pitt, The one man"of 
his own calibre with whom he seems to have been thoroughly at home 
was Fox, and qf Fox he saw very little, though enough to make hiift 
say in memorable words that ‘ perhaps no human being who ever lived 
was more entirely frbe from the taint of vanity, malignity, or false¬ 
hood.’ But bf Gibbon it may be affirmed that, as the dust of his 
waitings was gold, so the surface of his mind > would have made the 
fortune of a letter-writer, an essayist, or a pamphleteer. He could 
not be dull. Lacking the highest form of humour, which is perhaps 
inseparable from reverence, Jie abounded in wit, in satire, in observa¬ 
tion, and in insight. ‘ By this •time,’ he wrote* to Lord Sheffield on 
the 14th of November, 1783, from Lausanne, ‘those who would give 
me nothing else have nobly awarded my merit with the Chiltem 
Hundreds,. I retire without a sigh from the senate, and am only 
impatient to hear that you have received the sum which your modesty 
was content to take for my seat.’ A malignant critic has observed 
that Macaulay, who would have sacrificed his' little finger ’ to save the 
life of Mrs. Ellis, would have ‘ cut off his right arm ’ rather than be 
guilty of such a bad antithesis as Smollett’s ‘ Ambassador without 
dignity, and Plenipotentiary without address.’ Gibbon, on the other 
hand, withheld from the House of Commons the sigh which lie had 
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generously bestowed upon Susanne Corchod. If, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen says, his references to politics are somewhat cynical, so were 
the politics to which he referred. 

Gibbon certainly obeyed the maxim which, if we may believe 
Juvenal, descended (in the Greek language) from Heaven. He knew 
himself. It was a fashionable branch of knowledge in the eighteenth 
century, and Carlyle has not failed to denounce it with his accustomed 
vigour. But it was even then an accomplishment more often claimed 
than possessed, and there must have been few ,men in any age who 
ordered their own lives with the calm sagacity of Gibbon. ‘ I have 
always’—so he wrote to Mrs. Gibbon on the 27th of December, 
1783—‘ I have always valued far above the external gifts of rank and 
fortune, tw.o*quali4ies for which I stand indebted to the indulgence 
of Nature, a strong and constantpassion for letters, and a propensity 
to view and to enjoy every object in the most favourable light.’ Could 
the art of happiness be condensed into fewer words ? Mr. Gibbon 
did really resemble the Epicurean philosophers whom he so much 
admired. There may have been some affectation in Ills manners. 
There was none in his opinions. He was, in every sense of the words, 

. totua teres atque rotundus. He was^never tired of intellectual work. 
When he had finished the Decline and Fall, the tenth part of which 
would have filled the life of almost any other man, lie projected a 
series of historical biographies which death alone prevented him 
from accomplishing. Yet he died in his fifty-seventh year, and 
Magiulay, whose History of England is a small fraction of what he 
contemplated that it should be, lived to be fifty-nine. Macaulay, 
however, was a practical statesman. He was a Cabinet Minister, a 
Parliamentary orator, and the author of the Indian Penal Code. He 
sank the politician in the historian too late for > the interests of 
posterity, though not for his own fame. In one respect he resembled 
Gibbon. He told Charles Greville that he neglected contemporary 
literature, and that his mind was in^the past. There are few allusions 
in Gibbon’s Correspondence to Johnson or to Goldsmith, to Bichardson 
or to Sterne. Strange as it may seem to the learned men of this 
age, he was wholly ignorant of German. He^jreferfed the French poets, 
to the English, and aitfong the Englisti poets he reckoned Hayley. 
He sympathised with Voltaire’s estimate of Shakespeare, whom he 
anticipated Leech’s schoolboy and the* admirers of Ibsen in con¬ 
sidering an overrated individual. With the rhetorical school of 
poetry, the school of Dryden and Pope, he was familiar, and he did 
homage to the genius of Milton. The most illustrious man of* 
science that the nineteenth century has produced confessed that 
absoiption in his pursuits gradually diminished, and ultimately 
destroyed, his enjoyment of literary excellence. Gibbon, though not 
himself scientific, attended in pur§uit of knowledge the lectures of 
John Hunter, being apparently interested in everyone’s anatomy 
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except his own. But, perhaps, like Mr. Darwin he was restricted in 
the range of his appreciation by the enormous scope and magnitude 
of his own particular studies. His love of classical literature, how¬ 
ever, was unbounded, and it is not the least striking proof of his 
marvellous powers that he should have acquired for himself a mastery 
of the dead languages which the ‘ grand old fortifying classical 
curriculum ’ seldom imparts. Compared with tb# aids to learning 
provided for the modem student his facilities were slight indeed. 
Such an edition as Professor Jebb’s Sophocles, or 'Professor Munro’s 
Lucretius, or Professor Robinson Ellis’s Catullus *was as much 
beyond the imagination of the eighteenth century as a telegraph or 
a railway. A modem first-class man could hardly decipher the 
Greek type which was read by Gibbon. For Latin Jie hsri Foreellini. 
But as for Greek, the sight of a Liddell and Scott would have 
almost induced him to believe that the age of miracles had re¬ 
turned. Even Porson, one of the greatest masters of-English who 
ever lived, wrote his commentaries in Latin. Bentley has been 
called the first of philologists, and to the results of his researches 
Gibbon had access. But Bentley unfortunately persuaded himself 
that the best tiling to do with the classics was to rew'rite them, and. 
wasted in speculative emendation the time w r hich might have been 
employed in illustrative comment. If 8gy one w^ll try to read 
Lucretius as edited before Laehmann Bad revised the text, he will 
realise what it was to be a scholar in the days of Gibbon. 

The history of the historian’s library is curious, if rather mournful. 
There are a few letters from*Lord Sheffield to Gibbon included in 
these volumes, and among them is one dated the 14th of May, 1792, 
when Gibbon was still at Lausanne. In it Lord Sheffield protests 
against what he calls in his queer jargon the ‘ damned parson-minded 
inglorious idea of leaving books to be sold,’ and suggests that the 
‘ Gibboniaq library should find a permanent home at Sheffield Place. 
Gibbon replied with as near an approach to asperity as he ever used 
to Lord Sheffield:— 

I must animadvert ofl the whimsical peroration of your last Epistle concerning 
the future fate of my Library, about fthich you are so indignant. I am & friend to 
the circulation of property of every kind, and besides the pecuniary advantage of 
my poor heirs [the Portens] I con^der a public sale as the most laudable method 
of disposing of it. iVom such sales my books were chiefly collected, and when I 
can no longer use thdhi they will be again culled by various buyers according to 
the measure of their wants and means. If, indeed, a true liberal public library 
existed in London 1 might be tempted to enrich the catalogue and encourage the 
institution ; hut to bury my treasure in a country mansion under the key of a 
jealous master ! I am not. flattered by the Gibbonian collection, and shall own 
my presumptuous belief that six quarto volumes may be sufficient for the preserva¬ 
tion of that name. If, however, your unknown successor should be a man of 
learning, if 1 should live to see the love of literature dawning in your grandson 
- In the meanwhile I admire the film confidence of our friendship that yon 
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can : insist, and I can demur, on a legacy of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
pounds, without the smallest fear of offence. 

Mr. Gibbon’s remarks upon his friendship with Lord Sheffield are 
perfectly just. One more honourable to both parties never existed. 
But it is a pity that he did not comply with Lord Sheffield’s request, 
or feel sufficient confidence in the future to make provisions under 
which the London Library would have ultimately acquired the books. 
For Mr. Prothero’s. supplementary narrative is melancholy reading. 
Gibbon’s books did not fetch anything like, the sum which he 
expected from them. In 1796, two years after his death, Lord 
Sheffield sold them to Beckford for 950 1. Beckford gave them to 
Dr. Scholl of Lausanne, in whose hands they excited the admiration 
of Miss Berry*. Afterwards the collection was broken up, and twenty 
years ago half of it was in the possession of a Swiss gentleman, who 
resided near Geneva. It might have been expected that Mr. Gibbon, 
who thoroughly appreciated his own services to letters, would have 
perceived the interest of the collection, apart from the merits of the 
volumes themselves. It *is said that there still exists the pen, the 
single pen, with which Mr. Wordy wrote forty volumes to prove 
<that Providence was always on the si$e of the Tories. I should not 
myself greatly care to see it. That is a matter of taste. But the 
books which were read by Gibbon, the materials of the greatest 
History in the English tongue, would have been a national possession 
for ever, and Mr. Pitt might have had them for 1,000£. f But the lost 
opportunities of Mr. Pitt would form matter for a separate treatise. 

I have already alluded to the series ctf British biographies which 
Mr. t Gibbon contemplated writing at the close of his life. The deli¬ 
cate diplomacy which he displayed on the occasion forms one of the 
most amusing episodes in the whole of the correspondence. Ijord 
Sheffield was of eottrse the chosen instrument of the historian’s designs, 
and in the month of January 1793 he received his, instruction's from 
Lausanne. « 

« 

It is most important [wrote the great man] that I‘he solicited, and do not 
solicit. In your walk through Tall Mall you may call on the bookseller [Nichols] 
who .appeared to me an intelligent man, and after |ome general questions about 
his edition of Shakespeare, jou may open the British portraits as an idea of your 
own to which I am perfectly a stranger. If he kindles at the thought, and eagerly 
claims my alliance, you will begin to hesitate. 'I am afraid, Mr. NichoJs, that 
we shall hardly persuade my friend to engage in*so great a work. Gibbon is old, 
and rich, and lazy. However, you may make the trial, and if you have ji mind tO‘ 
write to Lausanne (as I do not know when he will be in England) I will send the 
application.’ t 

If there is a finer bit of high comedy than this in the literary 
correspondence of mankind, I should be glad to know it. ‘ Gibbon 
is old, and rich, and lazy.’ He was fifty-five, he earnestly desired' 
the augmentation of his income, and his industry was without a 
parallel. Lord Sheffield performed his task, ‘ manoeuvred your 
business,’ be says, in writing to Gibbon the 15th of March, 1793. 
But Mr. Nichols had invested 40,000 1. in Shakespeare, and was 
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disposed to be cautious. ‘He thought such a work would be more 
than you could undertake/ and so forth. Mr. Nichols’s cold reception 
of the proposal is not very easy to understand. Gibbon was at the 
height of his fame. The concluding volumes of, the Decline and 
Fall had been nearly five years before the public. The success of 
the book was as immediate as it has been permanent. Hie reputa¬ 
tion of the author was European. The violent reaction against 
heterodox opinions of all sorts which the French Revolution pro¬ 
duced had hardly y^et begun. It might have been supposed that 
Gibbon’s name would have sold anything. Perhaps Mr. Nichols did 
not know his own business. Perhaps he knew it too well. Lady 
Sheffield’s death brought Gibbon to England in the following 
summer. But his own death in January 1*^94 interrupted the 
negotiations so oddly begun. It would have been interesting to com¬ 
pare Gibbon’s Biographies with those admirable Lives, of Johnson, 
of Goldsmith, of Bunyun, of Atterbury, and of Pitt, which Macaulay 
contributed to the Encyclopaedia Bntannica. 

The first notice of the Decline and Fall in these letters occurs on 
the 7th of June, 1775, within a few months from the publication of the 
first volume. It is mentioned by Mr. Gibbon as an excuse for no£ 
visiting his stepmother at Bath : 

I um just, at present [he says] engaged ii^ a gif at historical work, no less than 
a History of the Decline end Fall of the Homan Umpire, with the first volume of 
which I may ^ery possibly oppress the public next winter. It would require 
some pages to give a more particular idea of it; # but I shall only say in general 
that the subject is curious, and giever^et treated as it deserves, and that fluring 
some years it has been in my thoughts and even under my pen. Should the 
attempt fail, it must be by the fault of the execution. m 

9 

1776 was a wonderful year. In it the American Colonists de¬ 
clared their independence, Adam Smith published his Wealth of 
Natiohs,, the first volume of Gibbon’s History appeared, and David 
Hume, who had lived to read t it, passed away. The Declaration of 
Independence was the greatest political event between the Revolution 
of 1688 and the Revolution of 1789. The creation of political 
economy as a defirfite science transformed the commercial intercourse 
of the world. The Decline and Fall of the Rfrman Empire, though in 
form a narrative of past events, embodies the spirit of the age in which 
it was composed. It is a v*ery great book. It is great in conception, 
great ih execution, great in accuracy, great in learning, great in 
worldly wisdom and philosophic statesmanship, great in the ordered 
progress of its rolling periods, the sustained splendour flf its majestic 
style. But it is marred, if I may humbly venture to say so, by one 
grave defect. Gibbon was fortunate in his clerical critics, such as 
Chelsum, Davies, and Travis: 

Who with less learning than mokes felons scape, 

Less human genius thun God gives thu ape, 
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attacked upon his own ground a consummate master of controversial 
dexterity and historical erudition. He was justified in saying that 
a victory over such antagonists was a sufficient humiliation. They 
were not worth breaking on the wheel. Archdeacon Travis indeed 
did not live in vain. For he was the. unwilling recipient of those 
letters from Porson which associate the learning of Bentley with 
the wit of Junius, and with an eloquence beyond the reach of both. 
But neither the learning of Gibbon nor the incompetence of his 
assailants touches the real point. Of course no historian, not even 
an historian of Christianity, is bound to be a Christian. But an 
historian of Christianity, or indeed of any part of the Christian era, is 
bound, whether he accepts or rejects it, to understand the teaching 
of Christ. Gibbon never understood it. He never tried. He knew*- 
no more about .it, in the true sense of the term, than Tacitus 
or Plutarch. It was to him a subject of blank amazement, an 
opportunity for cheap jokes. He says himself in his Autobiography 
that with his return to Protestantism at the mature age of sixteen he 
suspended his religious inquiries. This is usually taken to be a 
sarcasm. I take it to be the literal truth. I agree with Mr. Bagehpt 
in. accepting as perfectly genuine the historian’s surprise at the 
offence he gave to religious minds. He honestly thought that 
Christianity was afi* exploded, superstition, which some persons were 
well enough paid to profess, and* others were ill enough informed to 
believe, but which had practically ceased to have.any influence upon 
human^flairs. He therefore absolved himself from considering it on 
its merits, and among the ‘secondary’ or ^natural causes which he 
^assigns for the victory of Christ’s religion he entirely ignores the 
platitude, or the paradox, as the reader may please to think it, that 
no other teacher since the world began combined the same unfailing 
sympathy with hunlan weakness and the same unerring knowledge 
of the human heart. , , ' 


Herbert Paul. 



INDIVIDUALISTS AND SOCIALISTS 


It is not necessary, I think, to point out as a characteristic of our 
times that the minds of men are set as they never Were before on 
social progress. It is felt by politicians—it was emphasised by Lord 
Rosebery in his thoughtful leave-taking of the London County Council 
—that in this lie the chief problems which they have to solve. It is 
felt equally by the various bodies of Christian worshippers that religion 
must assert and verify itself in care for* the wants of society as a 
whole. Even artists like Emskin and William Morris have thrown 
themselves energetically into^ the current, and have increased its 
volume. 

I come therefore at once to the question as* to the methods 
by which this progress is to be conducted; and* the assertion on 
which I propose to insist is that, whether we look at the goal of our 
progress or to the steps which lead to it, neither the individualist nor 
the socialist principle can«suffioe, but that both must be recognised 
at every stage. The remark that both the individual and society 
have their accessary influence in every part of human life seems trite 
and commonplace, but it is necessary to insist on it because it is 
persistently forgotten in the controversies of the present day. Men 
take Sides' as individualists or socialists in quite a surprising manner, 
as though the principle to which they attach themselves could safely 
be left to work alorfe or might be pushed to its most extreme results 
without harm. Yet when we ask the question, how far is it good 
for men that they should be let alone and how far is it good that 
they should be cared for by others ? is it ftot evident at once that 
here are two principles which are not antagonistic, but which must 
blend together; that we Aust cease absolutely from dashing them 
against one another and making battle cries of the words ‘ Organise ’ 
or ‘ Laissez faire,’ and must take up seriously the task of seeing how 
far in each case it is conducive to men's welfare, both as individuals 
and as members of society, to be helped or to be let alone ? It will be 
attempted in this paper first to show the co-existence and combined 
action of these two principles in various spheres of nature and of 
human life ; secondly, to show the same as to the social progress; 
thirdly, to test this by illustrations, and, lastly, to give a few general 
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roles by which we may be guided in ascertaining the true balance 
between forces. 


Our investigation may begin with non-human nature, which, 
being removed from our sympathies and interests, leaves our judg¬ 
ment unbiassed. The doctrine of development shows ub how the 
same principles operate in plants and animals as in man.. In plants 
and animals, then, As it the general life of the speeies which is most 
noticeable and most important, or that of tlie individual plant or 
animal ? At first sight, no doubt, we should say that the general life 
of the specie^ fcloneus worth considering; that, as Tennyson said, 
Nature is careful of the type only, and reckless of the single life. 
But when we look at nature with the light thrown upon it by the 
hypothesis of evolution it bears quite a new aspect. 

Each bird or beast, each plant or tree, is different from every 
other—nay, no two leaves are exactly alike—and, above all, we have 
the great division of sex, so fruitful as the source of energy and. of 
diversity alike. And this difference, this individualism, which runs 
through every part of nature, is now recognised as the source of all 
progress. But if any one, struck by this aspect of things, were to 
come forward with Ihe assertion Chat this individualism ruled alone 
throughout nature, that there was no fixity of type, that ^changes of 
species^ might occur in a single generation, that the difference of 
type and of sex might disappear in a few years, we should think him 
little short of a madman. The lesson of non-human nature is that 
life proceeds mainly by the action of the uniform conditions which 
are the same for all the members of each species j yet that each 
individual member 6f the species still counts for something. With¬ 
out the former of these there would be no life at all; withqut* the 
latter, life would be dull and stagnant. And progress depends on 
the combination of these two principles, the persistency of the life of 
the species which gives the general law for all its members, and the 
energy of the life of the individual which gradually introduces 
variety. * * 

Let us look at the suggestion thus given by the non-human parts 
of nature from another point of view. At first what Darwin called 
the struggle for life seems te make merely for individualism as the 
law of progress. Each creature appears to be grasping at its own 
satisfaction ; the benevolence which leads to social virtues seems 
non-existent. As Tennyson says, * Nature, red in*tooth and claw, with 
ravin shrieks against ’ any creed of beneficence. And when Huxley, 
in his Romanes Lecture at Oxford three years ago, proclaimed his 
sense of the infinite importance for human progress of the altruistic 
or Bocial principle, he seemed even to himself to be executing & 
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complete volte-face. The * cosmic principle/ that of the general 
life of the universe, was spoken of as leading tp nothing but the 
abyss in reference to the social life of humanity j and Huxley 
declared that for human progress we must begin a new development 
which was the denial and. the antagonist of the old. It is the 
distinction of Mr. Henry Drummond, in his recent work The Ascent 
of Man, to have shown a nobler view of nature, one in which the 
rudiments of social beneficence are traced to the very beginning of 
sentient existence ; Beside the struggle for life, he says, you find 
the struggle for the life of others. Even in the protoplastic cell 
which the microscope* reveals the first effort of the living thing is to 
form another cell like itself, a second existence towards whicTi it 
• sustains relations, and as life attains higher fopns the.individual not 
merely faces other individuals, but is dependent upon them, and 
acknowledges its dependence and shows a care for them—the parent 
for its offspring, the male or female for its mate, the member of a 
tribe or species for the other members—so that the mere individualism 
which might turn to ravin and rapacity, is matched by an altruism 
which is equally natural and equally necessary. Non-human life 
witnesses, therefore, to the co-existence of both the principles we $re 
considering, the individual and the social. 

Now let us pass more distinctly inj,o the sphere of human life, 
and we shall find at every stage tile co-existenc£ and interaction of 
these two principles. There is the permanent power, which is the 
same in us all, which acts upon us ajid within us unconsciously 
to ourselves, establishing the* conditions and predispositions of our 
lives entirely apart from our free and conscious action ; but there is* 
also the j¥>wer of our own conscious personality, by which, so*far as* 
its empire extends, we know exactly what we mean and do that which 
we intend, under which our personal characteristics come prominently 
to view* and influence our own lives and the lives of others, and tend 
to shape, in a greater or lesser degree, the life of the society in which 
we live. 

You see this in the youngest child ; he is as unconscious as one 
of the brutes, and even more dependent, when be is first bom. Yet 
from the very first something of individuality appears. He has a will 
of his own, and needs to be treated, not by force and mechanism, but 
by gentle sympathy and persuasion. As he grows on, he may 
co-operate with those who lead him, partly passively, partly with con¬ 
scious will; and his tastes, his ways, and, as he matures, his convictions 
and his resolutions, become a more or less important factor in the 
family or school or larger society in which be moves. But i* this a 
growth which leaves dependence entirely behind and makes inde¬ 
pendence the sole law of being ? Is the case with our assertion of 
individual freedom like that which Mr. Herbert Spencer seeks to 
trace in the passage of maturer men from status to contract, 
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where he imagines that status is abrogated and naked contract 
alone remains? As in childhood there is a certain freedom of the 
individual character, so in mature 'hfe there is still a subjection to 
the general conditions which are beyond our control. The nation, 
the climate, the family, the education, the congenital temperament, 
the religion in which we have been trained, are with most men more 
potent than any conscious action of the will. The fiusnlty of in¬ 
dependent thought and resolution is very rare ; and where* it exists it 
is fitful knd limited in its range. Men act in masses, each of them 
with imperfect consciousness. They have, therefore, a kind of double 
personality; they are partly individuals, partly sharers in the general 
lifts; and to deal with them on a single principle, as if they were 
nothing but individuals or nothing but social beings, is sure to lead 
us wrong. 

Let us look at some other spheres, and we shall see the same 
combination of the voluntary or conscious principle with the instinc¬ 
tive and the unconscious. 

I take the sphere of thought and inward impulse. 

Do we calculate and reason out each mental process ? Do we 
think and resolve, before stretching out our hands for our food, or 
putting out our feet to walk, or layfng down our bodies to rest ? 
The greater part of our lives^consists of instinctive actions; we hardly 
think before doing them, we hardly remember them when they are 
done. We have enough of consciousness to,guard us against 
some obstacle wh^ch mayjrise before us; but, subject to thiB, our 
bodies*and minds work by a kind <jf mechanism which does not 
need adjustment at every moment. We may walk while we read or 
thin if on some absorbing topic, or converse with a frieiyl, and our 
whole mind is given to our book or our meditation, or our conversa¬ 
tion ; the impulse which bears us onward is the subject of no reflec¬ 
tion. There are some who have gone so far as to say that We are no 
more than conscious automata; and, though this is going much too 
far, it suggests a view of our nature* which is often lost sight of 
where men speak of human action. The philosophy of the un¬ 
conscious which Schopenhauer and Hartmann have .made so popular 
in Germany certainly represents a side of truth as regards human 
life, though its transference to the Deity, suggestive as it is, may be 
beyond our capacity; for not only does the automatic habit of the 
merely animal life play a great part in even the most* highly .culti¬ 
vated of men, 1 but our most definitely conscious actions by repetition 
merge into habit, and habitual action comes to be instinctive. We 
make a great effort at first to learn certain words in a foreign lan¬ 
guage, or to grasp some new idea, or to perform some manual act 
which needs dexterity; each part of the process is an act of will and 
of attention. But the next time we try it it becomes easier, and in 
1 This is worked oat ia M. Victor Cherbnliez’s bnrious and interesting novel La B&te. 
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course of time it becomes so easy, so habitual, that we no longer 
think about it. It becomes pert of ourselves. 

And this is the case with moral duties also. At first they need 
a great effort, but each repetition makes them easier, till at last we 
can hardly imagine ourselves acting otherwise than in the line which 
at first was so hard to us. Nor is this unconscibus or instinctive 
mode of action by any means the lower part o£ our nature. On the 
contrary, the more we attain self-mastery, the more we learn to do 
things by natural impulse, without an elaborate process of thought. 
And in this we make a nearer approach to the perfect state; for the 
perfect state is not one in which we hesitate between right and 
wrong, and laboriously bring ourselves to do right, but that* in 
yhich, without hesitation, we spring forward a^ the sail of duty, dr 
rather where we hardly recognise it as a duty at all, but choose 
the right by the instinctive actidh of the mind and the affections. 
St. Augustine said that God himself must be thought of as acting by 
a beata necessitas boni. 

We might take an illustration from tjie opposite ride, from sin. 
Is sin wholly a conscious thipg ? Clearly not. It is veiled to us by 
ignorance, dr habit, or original tendency. We are, indeed, obliged 
to look in our teaching at the* conscious, voluntary side, because it is 
to consciousness alone that we can appeal; but in *our dealings with 
children, or with ‘ the ignorant and those that are out of the way/ 
the other side necessarily comes to view. The sacrifices of the Old 
Testament were all for sins of ignorance, pud in the New Testament 
the prominent feeling whkih sip evokes is compassion. It might be 
truly said that, if sin is nothing but a direct, conscious, flying in the 
face of GojJ and duty, there has never been a sin committed'since * 
the world began. 

Let me take'quite a different sphere, that of. religious worship. 
Men .woiild have avoided a great many of the disputes which have 
arisen about it if only they had been aware that the two tendencies 
we are dwelling upon must be*blended, and had not, each of them, 
taken one element alone and pushed it to its extreme results. 

The Catholic.worslyp was almost entirely instinctive; it pro¬ 
ceeded by sacraments, by signs, by forms, vby the impression made 
on the mind, by the awe and reverence which it inspired. Men 
dwelt, as we may say, in the dim religious light, and did not reason, 
but adpred. This system, when urged to its extreme point, treated 
men as children, led to gross superstition, and burdened men’s 
lives by a mass of useless observances. But it certainly represented 
one element, one indispensable side, of religious worship. The 
Protestant revolt against it represented the other side. It said: 
We are reasoning men, we want something which appeals to the 
intellect, we must use our private judgment, our creed must be 
reasoned out, our prayers must be the result of our effort of thought. 
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But when you have a bare Puritan form of worship, in which every 
sensuous element is put away, and all ceremonial is despised, and 
every service, every prayer, is suited to beings of pure intellect, you 
reach a condition of things which does not take notice of many of the 
real needs of human nature. St. Paul said: *1 will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also: I will sing with 
the spirit, and I will sing with the undemanding also.’ 

Why do we separate what are thus joined together ? Why do 
some of our churches refuse any adjuncts to their plain presentations 
of divine truth, while others so insist upon these adjuncts that it 
would seem as if truth were hardly thought of? Why does half 
England limit its prayers to those expressed in time-honoured forms 
suited to the needs of the sixteenth century, while the other half 
rejects all liturgical aids and the associations which have clustered 
around them, and insists that all the expressions of our most constant 
wants must spring afresh on each occasion from the mind and heart 
of the minister ? 

/ All these illustrations may serve to bring before us the fact that 
we are not merely conscious reasoning beings, but have also in us the 
.element of instinct and unconscious impulse, and that we must'make 
j progress by the blending of these two” elements. 

• II 

I pass now to the application of this truth to our social progress; 
neither the individual nor the social principle must be ignored. 

The fault of the old political economy, which was the guide in all 
the social arrangements of the first half of this century, was that it 
dealt with only one of these elements, that of conscious reasoning. 
Its presupposition was that men- were led entirely by their calcu¬ 
lations of monetary or material expediency; that, in industrial ques¬ 
tions, each man would set before himself the whole of the circum¬ 
stances of his position, and would steer his course accordingly ^ that the 
poor and rich, the employer and employed, could freely bargain with 
one another, and that the result of this bargain was social justice. 

It had, indeed, a scientific validity; fog* pur^ science isolates a 
single force, like that of-gravitation, and shows how it will work out 
supposing there is no impediment. There are no perfect circles or 
perfect straight lines in nature, yet the propositions of Euclid about 
circles and straight'lines are scientifically correct. There may be a 
very good reason for walking two sides of a triangle instead of the 
third, such ac that the third straight line goes over a mountain—the. 
longest way round is the shortest way home—but that says nothing 
against the validity of the proposition that two sides of a triangle 
are greater than the third. . Pure science cannot cover all the needs 
of life. And so the false applications of political economy make 
nothing against its scientific truth. *■ 
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But though, as a science, it was sound, as' a measure of human 
nature it was most unsound. Its truth was simply this: supposing 
that men consciously and with full intelligence pursue pecuniary 
advantage, such and such results will follow. If certain kinds of 
land will not bring in an adequate return, men will cease to cultivate 
them; if there are many labourers they will be badly paid, if few 
they will be highly paid ; if't'V) high a tax is placed on a commodity, 
men will cease to buy it; if a trade is lucrative, so many people 
will engage in it that its profits will be constantly reduced. All 
this is true, so long as people have a clear view of the circumstances 
and act prudently upon them with a single eye to gain. But whgjb 
are the facts ? Very few persons act wholly on reasoned calculations' 
of» profit; for, in the first place, many value othes thirfgg more than 
pecuniary profit; they act from charitable feeling, from a wish to 
benefit their country or their kindred, they care for pleasure more 
than gain, they are the slaves of habit or of prejudice; they prefer 
201. amidst the lights of London to 50 l. in the dulness of Essex, or 
a cabin and a bog in Ireland to a house and farm in America. And, 
in the second place, they fail to see their advantage, even where they * 
would wish to’ pursue it, through an ignorance which they have no • 
means of removing, or through fixed ideas which have belonged to 
them and to their class for many generations. Above all, the poorer 
workmen, through tliq fact that the *land and the*capital and the 
appliances of industry are in few hands, are quite unable to make a 
free bargain with their employers, and consequently are obliged to 
accept, not what would be just if men were dealing on an equal footing, 
but what a starving man will put up with to save himself from ruip. 

It was confessed by Ricardo that, according to this system, the 
working class could never expect to receive more than what is just 
sufficient for the bare necessaries of life, and that tfll that they pro¬ 
duced in excess of this amount would be appropriated by capitalists 
and landowners. Such was the result when men were dealt with simply 
as individuals, each competing with the rest, and left to advance as best 
they might by the efforts of their own separate reason and energy. 

From this state the wosking classes have been partly emancipated 
by their combinations, which represent, not thbir individual interests, 
but the interests of their class. And in consequence of this success 
men have come to ask whether much more may not be done by com¬ 
bination than byindividualism, and whether the combinations which 
are weak while many in each trade stand outside cannot be made to 
embrace, first the whole of each trade, and then all trade# in mutual 
alliance; and, further, whether the nation itself ought not to be one 
great union, which will take care that every man gets his due, and 
prescribes all the conditions of labour. And this leads on to the idea 
of a complete system of State socialism, under which the nation would 
be the possessor of all the land ancl all the appliances of industry, 
Vol. XLI—No. 240 « _ / 
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and would give to each man according to his needs and receive from 
each according to his capacity. This extreme conclusion has so com¬ 
mended itself to many of the working class leaders that it has become 
the avowed policy of the Independent Labour Party, and they were 
able to enforce their views on the representatives of the trades 
unions in the celebrated resolution, happily now left in abeyance, 
which was passed at Norwich in the congress of 1894. 

There is, on the other hand, a class of individualists, of whom Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is the chief representative, who would meet the 
whole of this tendency by raising up again the doctrine of the old 
Whigs and of those who were called Philosophical Radicals, the 
disciples of Bentham, in the first half of this century. Mr. Spencer’s 
book, The ,Man v: the State, contains the fullest exposition of this 
theory. One of the chapters of that work begins with these words : 
‘ Be it or be it not true that man is shapen in iniquity and conceived 
in sin, it is unquestionably true that government is begotten of 
aggression and by aggression.’ This statement—which might remind 
us of the words of Pope Hildebrand when he sought to establish the 
clerical power by declaring that the government of kings was no- 
■ thing more than that of successful robbers—tends to throw contempt 
on the whole system under which the commonwealth seeks by common 
action to relieve the ills cf its members or component classes. 

All such action is to Mr. Spencer nothing but tyranny and 
slavery. It matters nothing, he says, whether a man’s master is a 
single person or a society. If he is obliged to give his labour or his 
money compulsorily, so far he is a slave. The liberty of a citizen 
is to be measured by the paucity of the restraints placed upon him. 

Mr. Spencer would condemn, not only the minute regulations 
which have been contemptuously called Grandmotherly Legislation, 
but measures like the inspection by the public analysts of food 
brought to market, or the amelioration of the Jaomes of the poor 
through the Industrial Dwellings Acts, or the requirement of cheap 
trains for workmen, and in general the whole* attempt by means of 
legislation to provide for such objects as- education or temperance and 
the raising of the poorer classes. He even seems to approve of the 
Liberty and Property ‘Defence League, though in the chief object 
of that League, the vindication of absolute property in land, he is not 
at one with them. Perhaps his view is best seen in the assertion that 
the order of nature (with which, we must all agxee with him, we 
should interfere as little as possible) is totally different in the family 
and in the State; that whereas in the family the weakest should be 
most cared for, in the State the strongest* should be left to have 
everything their own way. Is this a true view of the State ? It 
appears to me much truer to think of the State, not as a hostile 
power imposed on us, but according to the idea expressed in the noble 
tgrm ‘ commonwealth.’ We are all Sharers in it, and have power over its 
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action; it partakes ofthe nature of a brotherhood, of ftn enlarged' 
family. If my Contention is true that in all men, arid- especially 
in those least mature and least vigorous, there is, side by side with 
their conscious individual independence, an element of unconscious¬ 
ness and of dependence upon others, then the course of nature 
prescribes that this element also should receive constant recognition, 
that we should turn the whole force of government to the ameliora¬ 
tion of the lot of the weaker classes of the community, and undertake 
in common those parts of our life which we cannot take care of by 
ourselves ; and that, instead of looking upon the retaliations and the 
payments which this entails as subjecting us to a tyranny, we should 
cheerfully accept them as part of the natural order, as much as the 
obligations imposed by good manners, or the expenses of a family 
property which we have inherited. . 

A truer view of the functions of the State is that adopted in the 
* Social Evolution * of Mr. Benjamin Kidd. It is unfortunate that he 
should maintain that the dictates of reason tend to mere selfishness, 
and that another power, that of religion, must come in to the help of 
the weak. I refer, as I have dflne just now in reference to a some¬ 
what similar contention of Professor Huxley’s, to the arguments of 
Mr. H. Drummond. The tendency which urges us to care for 
others is as much a part of nature, and therefore as reasonable, as 
that which makes us take care of ourselves; and, if it be true, as 
Air. Kidd contends, that our effort should be to give to all men an 
equality of opportunity, then* as soon as we perceive this, our reason, 
as well as the higher sanction of‘religion, will urge us to make this 
effort. In general, I think Mr. Kidd’s contention sound, for it means 
that those who have fewest means of helping themselves should be 
the especial care of the community, and should be aided to rise. 
But if it is contended that, when the equal level of ‘opportunity has 
been reaclysd, we aue to be abandoned again to the selfish struggle for 
life in the sense that each man rryiy oare for himself alone, we must 
correct such a view’ by that which Drummond has called ‘ the 
struggle for the life of others,’ and by the consideration which I 
have urged above, that an Integral part of our nature is that which 
is but half conscious and but half capable of acting for itself. We 
all must be always in part dependent on the community—I, as 
much as any poor man, need* the Sanitation Acts and the Adultera¬ 
tion Acts? *• 

Moreover, it is evident that, as education advances, human 
labour becomes more valuable, new wants are developed, and the 
standard of living becomes higher. Also, there is no finality in 
our present Btate. ‘ Wage-labour,’ says a very sober observer. 
Bishop Westcott, ‘ though it appears to be an inevitable step 
in the evolution of society, is as. little fitted to represent finally 
or adequately the connection of man with man in the production 
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•Wfwealth as the slavery or serfdom of earlier times.’ It ia 

also that the working classes must gain greater power to- 

enforce what is found necessary for their welfare; and, if State 

Socialism, even carried to the extreme extent, be really beneficial, 

there will be no barrier to prevent its adoption. Only I would warn 

those who are advocating such schemes as if they could be brought 

about in a moment* by a few Acts of Parliament, and imposed by a 

snatch vote upon an unwilling or half-willing people, (1) that the 

attempt thus to impose them would be fraught with injustice, and 

is likely to meet with such resistance as to endanger all their 

projects, and that therefore they must be content to wait till full 

examination, experiment, and conviction have done their perfect work ; 

and (2) that a lcng process is required, that we must take ©ne 

thing in hand at a time, and that in this process many things are 

likely to be discovered, and many things to be viewed in fresh lights. 

Mr. Grant Allen has well said, in an article on ‘ Individualism and 

♦ 

Socialism’ in the Contemporary Review (May 1889): ‘ Reconstructive 

• schemes, platforms, Utopias, are all of them more or less ideal and 
fanciful. When once we have got* rid of certain grand funda- 

• mental injustices (which will take us a few hundred years more yet 
at a modest computation), individualists and socialists may begin 
to quarrel among themselves about the details of our common¬ 
wealth,’ but, 1 in proportion as we get rid of the real inequalities, so- 
called socialists, I firmly believe, will themselves begin to resist any 
aggression of the State in their own individuality. Seeing very 
well where the machine works wrong, they do not know exactly as yet 

' hoy to right it. But, as fast as each joint gets eased and reset, they 
will learn quickly enough how to prevent in future* all needless 
tampering with it.’ 

The mere coflapetition of individuals is often found hurtful to the 
individuals themselves and to the system in wl\ict\ they work.' Some 
years ago the New York pilots used to vie with one another in the 


distance to which they would go out to meet the incoming steamers 
and to obtain employment from them, till they would go out some¬ 
times as much as 250 miles. But this wa» a great waste of time and 
money to all parties; iind the regulation of this business by the 
authorities of the port, though I fear they have since been repealed, 
was hailed as a boon to all parties. Were each conveyance in a great 
town like London to make* its own separate bargain with the hirer, it 
would be a burden and an injury to all concerned; and even the 
modified competition introduced twenty-six years, ago was found 
unworkable. In the higher employments the system of salaries 
prevails : a man is secure of his income, and is trusted to render the 
best service in his power. Further, the State provides that no man 
shall starve, it makes a certain provision for every man; it, gives 
gratuitous education also up to a certain point. And certain lines 
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of business it conducts entirely, as the posts and telegraphs, and, 
others partially, as banking and insurance; in some countries it 
possesses and works the noways; 

The experience in all these cases, as the critics of our Post Office 

continually remind us, is by no means that of unalloyed success; 

yet certainly it is not that of failure. It is impossible to draw any 

hard line which shall prescribe how far this process shall extend apart 

from the moral consideration, What is really good for the individual 

and society ? For evidently, when everything is provided for men, 

the result is not good for them. The Romans under the Empire, who 

were fed by the State upon bread and bacon, lost all the higher 

qualities of citizens. The attempt of the national workshops in 

Paris in 1848, by which remunerative employment was found for all 

comers, failed disastrously. Wherever, as in some of our own towns, 

there are large endowed charities from which every man has a hope of 

gaining something, the energy of the people suffers. We must not, 

in a weak attempt to save some physical suffering, run the risk of 

robbing men of their manhood and pulling down the whole level of 

enterprise and industry. • 

• ' 

rill 

Let us now take a few points which will Jtest and Illustrate what 
has been said. . * 

(1) 1 begin a with the training of children. Here we have almost 
absolute power over the coming generation, and it is eight to under¬ 
take to manage a large part of their life for them. But the individual 
factor is never wholly absent, and we want to train this as well as to 
order the genwal life of the home and the school. The great separate 
schools of the London Unions, in which many hundreds of children 
are massed and provided for, though they were hailed with enthu¬ 
siasm as 1 a substitute for the old Workhouse Schools, have proved a 
failure, because—though for the most part health is ensured and good 
rules enforced, and gross moral evils kept out—the children are 
entirely unexercised in the realities of life. The freer life of the 
streets and the day school, «full as it is of perils, is better for the 
development, not only of energ'y, but of unselfishness. Every parent, 
every school teacher, knows that,, while much must be done for the 
child, much more must be done by the child. For healthy promise 
there must be a combination of the care of the society around with 
the initiative of the individual. 

(2) Take the question of the care of the poor. Everyone knows 
how great is the danger of pauperising those whom we seek to benefit. 
Yet surely we are right in say ing that we will guarantee every English 
man and woman from starving. If, however, we go further and under¬ 
take to provide for men in sickness, in times when they are out of work, 
if we support every widow, and every wife or child deserted by husband 
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or parent, we offer a direct incentive to improvidence, to idleness, to 
falsehood, and to cruelty, and thus inflict upon society more wounds 
than we heal. Even in the schemes of old age pensions we must 
take care that what is done is not such as to injure prudential enter¬ 
prise, such as that of the great Benefit and Building Societies, and 
(what seems to have been little considered) that it will not prevent 
the expansion of * England by emigration. If it serves to avert 
despondency and thus quickens exertion, then, but then only, will it 
do good. 

(3) So as regards the undertaking of any industrial enterprise 
,by the community itself. We are naturally and properly jealous of 
the national authorities intervening in matters of trade. But there 
may be, a? has b«en shown above, good reasons for it in special cases. 
The question in each case must be, not merely whether it will confer 
some good on society, but also whether it will quicken energy and 
invention. If men become more educated and more public-spirited, 
they may have their ambition fired as much by the hope of doing 
good as it is now by the hope of gain or glory. But it must not be 
assumed that this is already the ci.se. It must be shown that the 

* intelligence and the public spirit have grown to maturity before the 
spur of competition can be dispensed with. 

(4) We cannot but epply the same principle to the tenure of 
property. The nation which guarantees and defends this tenure 
cannot be refused some power over it, and it asserts that power 
by taxation and in most countries by conscription. We have seen 
an interference with the tenure of land in Ireland which amounts in 
ipany cases to a change of proprietorship. There is a tendency to 
assert rights of property as absolutely sacred. But^as Mr. Grant 
Allen says, commenting on the claim of property defence to be the 
just issue of individualism, in the article quoted from above, ‘to 
pretend to individualism while upholding all the .worst encroachments 
on individuality, in the shape of robbing from the common stock, 
with its consequent restriction of individualism to the right of 
starving in the highway, is a sham and a delusion.’ 

The instances I have given show that this* extreme assertion of 
the rights of property cannot be maintained, as does also the taking 
of land for public improvements without the consent of the owner, 
the compulsory establishment of allotments, and the withdrawal of 
public-house licenses when not needed. As the* democracy gains 
power we may expect this interference to become more frequent; 
and all the more on this account is it necessary to be'clear as-to the 
legitimate conditions of such interference with private property. It is 
evident on the one hand that, where the landlord in the country acts 
as a captain of industry and of invention, or in a town as a public 
sedile, he may do much good. But he must accept this office more 
and more as the essential feature of his position, and not be content 
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with a mere otiose confession that property has its ; duties as well 
as its rights, nor with an occasional fulfilment, as a favour, of that 
which he owes as a duty to the: community. * Society. hes;a right to 
defend itself against the caprice and the idleness of proprietors, and. 
the independent power which the State protects should be balanced 
by a readiness to let the society in which they live share in the un¬ 
earned increment of their estates, and to accept $heir full part of the 
burden, both of thought and of expense, for public works, for education, 
and for the care of the poor. The city, said Savonarola, is our 
mother, and we ought gladly to contribute to her sppport. 

IV ■ • 

To conclude, we may put four general statements as the result of 
all that has been said. 

(1) Let the nation itself, or the municipality or parish, do what¬ 
ever it can do better than the individual, and the individual what¬ 
ever he can do better than the nation or the municipality. 

(2) Let individual action. take the initiative freely in such 
matters of education or philanthropy; but when, as is the case with 
primary instruction, with the establishment of libraries, or the raising’ 
of the submerged, nothing complete can be dona except by the 
community, let the community step-in and act freely by common 
consent. And similarly, when State action begins a work, let it go 
forward boldfy so far as it can without trenching upon the springs of 
individual initiative; or, rather* let it welcome, and even sumfnon, 
individual initiative to its aid. 

(3) We # need not be jealous of individualism in its own sphere. * 
Culture and education and the experience of public life will teach 
even the most independent mind to subordinate .its efforts to the 
general good. Nor need we be jealous of the action of the State ; for 
the lessohs of experience, we may well believe, will teach it to respect 
the welfare of its component members. Why should we doubt that 

a democratic government in which each individual takes part will 
secure to each individual # his proper sphere of action ? 

(4) The further development of the enterprise of the co mmuni ty 
awaits the fuller possession of it by the great principle, whether we 
call it altruistic or Christ jan, which makes us care for our brother 

men even as we care for ourselves. We have*said that we cannot' 

• •* • 

assume that men will act with public spirit, but must wait to see 
that they are ready to do so. But suppose the lesson of .unselfishness 
to be fully learned, and the spirit of devotion to duty and of self- 
sacrifice to reach its full height, must we not believe in the possibility 
of a state of things with which the interest of the community and the 
individual are so absolutely blended that instead of thwarting they 
would assist one another ? If it were given to each of us to live out 
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his individual life to its highest power, and to fulfil himself most 
completely, how could are do this, being social beings, except by 
farthering the well-being of the society of our brothers in which our 
own lot has been cast ? We without them cannot be made perfect. 
But'while we merge ourselves in the society in which God has placed 
us, are we the fess men for that ? And will the society to which 
we give ourselves, even if its control be recognised over every part of 
the external life, wish to take anything from us which we can use 
beneficially ? Is it not made up of individuals ? Is not the loss of 
individuality its loss ? It will, we must believe, foster each separate 
organism which it contains, and encourage 'them all in eveiy new 
development of goodness, of enterprise, of adventure, of discovery 
(for who can*preteyad that these will ever be exhausted?), until we 
reach that state which cannot be stagnant, but must always be 
progressive, in which we see rising* clearly before us the double goal 
of man, who is both an individual and a social being, and aim with, 
full conviction, and without the fear of antagonism, at the ideal of a 
perfect man in a perfect society. 


W. II. Fremantle. 
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NURSES A LA MODE 

A*REPLY TO LADY PRIESTLEY 


The article which appeared under this heading, the January num¬ 
ber of this Review, deserves, for many reasons, the close attention of 
the public, as well as o{ the nursing profession. It is by no means 
its least remarkable feature that it can be fairly described as both 
paradoxical and illogical. It is extremely unjust to the great body 
of trained nurses in this country; and yet its publication will perhaps 
be welcomed by many of the most thoughtful amongst them. Some 
of its statements and most of its conclusions are inaccurate; and yet 
its premisses are for the most part correct. As a matter of justice to 
the nursing profession, and having regard to the importance of the 
subject to the sick, a short reply to this article from an expert may 
not be without interest. 

It will simplify criticism, perhaps, to briefly review, in the first 
place, Lady Priestley’s statement®showing wherein they are erroneous; 
then to note what trained nurses at the present time really are, and 
what they are expected to do. It will then be possible to prove bow 
far Lady Priestley is in the right, and the reason why her article 
may be productive of great and general good. • 

In its first sentence, we have the keynote of the article forcibly 
struck; for ‘ our minds wander bacl^for a moment to primitive times 
when . . . the tomahawk was tfie only true and unerring remedy for 
sickness.’ Our minds are not permitted to wander thereafter from 
the evident belief«of tha writer—that the tomahawk would be the 
only true and unerring remedy for the modern nurse. We are next 
told that in all Roman Catholic countries a * holy combination * of 
nursing and theology ‘still goes on;’ but wre are not told how, in 
one such country after another, the holy combination is being made 
tlie subject of professional protest and public condemnation; how the 
ignorance and inefficiency of the nuns have been felt "to outweigh 
their personal excellence and most admirable devotion; nor how 
greatly the comfort of the Bick has been incr^sed and the mortality 
diminished since their places in hospital wards were taken by secular 
but more skilled workers. We are told that the Fille-Dieu, < darkly 
robed in saintly garb,’ performs her duties in deep humility. And 
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well she may; for we are not told that* in innumerable instances, the 
thick and seldom sanitary material of the saintly garb must have con¬ 
veyed the germs of disease and death broadcast through the streets, 
and even amongst the devoted sisterhood themselves. We are told that 
with us the nursing of the sick has ‘ been dissociated from religion ’ 
and adopted ‘siifiply and frankly as a means of earning a livelihood;’ 
but we are not given, one iota of evidence as to the former statement, 
nor one fragmentary objection to the latter aspect. It is permissible 
to ask whether in the writer’s opinion the Church of England has 
been dissociated frpm religion because a large number of gentlemen 
enter its offices ' simply and frankly as a means of earning a liveli— 
hobd.’ As a matter of fact, and speaking from a very wide knowledge 
of nurses, I b«lieve # that a large proportion adopt this calling from 
the highest ‘motives and the heart-felt desire to fulfil the Divine 
command to tend the sick. It is*possible, however, that the writer 
chose her words without due reflection upon their meaning, and that 
by ‘religion’ she meant ‘religious sisterhoods.’ Even then she 
would have been inaccurate, for several of the most valuable nursing 
organisations are associated with such communities, even in this 
country. Curiously enough, while writing this article? a statement 
on Nursing in Irish Workhouse Infirmaries made by a well-known 
doctor has been sent to m^. It contains the following sentences: 

• • 

Nuns as Nurses. 

• 

Tfcis has teen called a delicate and dangerous question to touch. It has, how¬ 
ever, got to be faced. To ignore it or to mkconstsue it won’t help to settle it. In 
the supervision and discipline of the hospital, in the management of its domestic 
duties, in the spiritual comfort to the sick and dying, there will he found scope 
and sphere enough for the exercise of the highest usefulness of the nuns, while the 
manual work of scientific nursing can only he done by a traiped nurse. The com¬ 
bination is infinitely superior to either, and neither has any real advantage of 
economy over the combination of both. The science and art of nursing *are not 
learned in a nun’s novitiate, and they are not acquired by inspiration. ' The voca¬ 
tion of a nun, though a priceless foundation 1 , cannot of itself make a hospital nurse, 
neither can years of mere experience. There must be training—not sham or make¬ 
shift training, hut honest hospital training, under efficient teaching. The best 
answer to the calumny that the advocates of trained nursing are irreligious, Free¬ 
masons, and hostile to nuns,as the fact that in (he hospitals absolutely owned and 
controlled by nuns trained nurses are employed because they are absolutely 
necessary. I have had a long and intimate acquaintance with the work done by 
the Sisters of Mercy in. the wards of the Naas Union Infirmary. I have had per¬ 
sonal experience of the state of things that existed before their*lime. I have seen 
the change they have made, the moral and material order they have introduced. 
I can bear testimony to the great civilising influence they have been, acting like a- 
moral antiseptic purifying the whole atmosphere. Therefore I consider the presence 
of the nuns such a blessing and boon that their Iobs to the hospital would be a 
great calamity. But it wohld be a calamity greater still if the nuns were led to 
believe that their continuance in the hospital was dependent on the employment 
of none but paupers to do the man ua l work of * nursing,’ and if the injustice and 
inhumanity of pauper ‘ nursing ’ were to be thereby prolonged. 
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And I recently received an account of the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans, in which nuns are trained side by side with ordinary pro¬ 
bationers and finally obtain the same certificates as nurses, a feet 
which proves that this problem has received in the United States full 
consideration and the best possible solution. 

We are told that ‘ nursing as an art has emerged from the mere 
instinct of domestic love and duty into a .science to meet the 
general advance of our times; ’ an illustration of the course of studies 
which the pupil nurse has to pass through is Quoted; and yet it is 
gravely argued tfiat such knowledge is unnecessary and that the 
woman Who has acquired it is too highly paid. Further reference 
to this point will be made directly. 

• We are told that ‘ the very class from which sick nurses were 
formerly drafted has changed from the lower to the middle and even 
upper class ; ’ and yet Che writer apparently sees ground for astonish¬ 
ment and even disapprobation in the fact that such a nurse is * no 
longer content to fraternise with the servants of the house and take 
her meals with them where convenient.’. 

Putting aside for a minute the scarcely veiled insinuations of 
immorality, the extracts from the Law reports, and the little bits of 
scandal and gossip concerning Nurses 4 la mode, towards the con¬ 
clusion of the article it is stated tt\pt 1 in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore the full term for the training of nurses is two 
years. In America generally two years’ training is the maximum.’ 
This is inaccurate. It was announced, gome months ago, that the 
training at the Johns Hopkins Hospital had been raised‘to the 
recognised English standard of three years, and that the nurses were • 
to he kept on duty only eight hours a day—the latter being £ novd 
experiment which is being watched with much interest throughout 
the whole nursing world. A number of the mosfcimportant American 
hospitals have adopted the three years’ standard, and indeed 
wherever it is intended to make the system of education thoroughly 
efficient that term is found to be necessary. In this country, all the 
chief hospitals, with very few and regrettable exceptions, give no 
certificate of training until the probationer has served the full term 
in the wards of the institution; and the Select Commitee of the 
House of Lords which inquired into the management of the Metro¬ 
politan Hospitals in 1*890-91 reported that ‘ they are of opinion 
that .the minimum period after which, a nursfe can be advertised as 
thoroughly trained is three years.’ 

' A greater principle is involved in this point than* Lady Priestley 
probably realised. .Her views of the work which a nurse has to do 
are delightfully, simple. She ‘ ought to understand the hygiene of 
-the sick-room, know how to carry out the instruction of the doctor, 
how to make the bed, keep the room clean if necessary.’ But one 
cannot refrain from quoting the last paragraph of the article and 
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asking one simple and obvious question. 4 For complicated abdominal 
and brain operations, and for typhoid fever, the highly skilled nurse 
will always be necessary/ says Lady Priestley. Why? because they 
are dangerous to life. But will it be gravely averred that these are 
all the ills to which humanity is heir ? that there are no other danger¬ 
ous illnesses ? Arid if there be, why should the attendance of a nurse, 
which is thought ( always necessary ’ in the above-named comparatively 
rare occurrences, neither be ‘needed or desired’ in infinitely more 
commonand equally fatal sickness ? It may not unfairly be said that 
the writer doth protest too much. 

Let us now briefly contrast the * flippant/ 4 frivolous ’ female 
described in the article with the nurse as she actually exists. All 
the former, it seems,/ire ‘young and pretty.’ Truth compels me te 
regret that some of the latter are neither. 

Probably, however, the sweepin g’character of the assertions made 
has already tended to make the general reader doubt whether nurses. 
as a class can be so utterly bad as they are painted. But, in their 
defence, it is apparently needful to say that the very nature of their 
work must of necessity prevent them from being so degraded, so 
demoralised, as they are described. In order to become a nurse, a 
woman must be, first, at least twenty-two or twenty-three years of age 
before she can be admitted into a hospital for training. She must 
produce proofs of unimpeachable character and, in most cases, also of 
some social position. Very probably she will be required to pay fees 
of a smaller or larger amount; at any rate, during the term of her 
training she will be paid a salary which no self-respecting housemaid 
• would accept. After being selected, perhaps out of some forty or 
fifty applicants, she will be admitted as a probationer. Sh$ will then 
be required to rise about 6 o’clock in the morning, to live on particu¬ 
larly simple fare, to* stand or walk about the wards for ten or eleven 
hours a day, to do much laborious work which is commonly described 
as ‘ menial/ to lift heavy and helpless patients, to perform many 
offices which are often most repugnant’ to witness scenes of suffering 
and sorrow which are most depressing, to be entrusted with the 
execution of medical instructions generally requiring technical know¬ 
ledge and extreme carefulness, and with* other responsibility often 
involving the life and death of a fellow creature; to do all this, 
and much more which it is unnecessary to particularise, under rigid 
discipline and oversight, day .after day, week after weak, and* year 
after year, with at most three weeks’ intermission in every twelve 
months. Thatds the character of a nurse’s training, and those who 
can dimly realise what it means will be fain to admit that any woman 
who can complete three years of such arduous bodily mid mental 
labour must possess not only a sense of devotion to duty in a degree 
uncommon even amongst women, but also moral qualities which will 
render her as unlike the Nurse & la mode depicted by Lady Priestley 
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as any two human beings could possibly be. Then, when the 
thoroughly trained nurse hiss completed her hospital education, her 
future life is by no means the bed of roses the article would lead the 
casual reader to believe. 

If she remains in the hospital service, she receives a very small 
salary and has great responsibility and continuous hard work. If 
she joins an institution and is sent out to the public as a private 
nurse, she will receive as small a salary as the managers of the 
commercial undertaking can persuade her to work for. If she is 
fortunate enough to be admitted to the Registered Nurses’ Society, 
or to one of the other co-operations of nurses, she will obtain her 
own fees, less a small discount to cover the working expenses ; she may 
then make about lOOi. per annum, and thus sh^ may *be able to save 
something from her eaniings to provide for future necessities and 
old age. In the other cases, as a rule, it is quite impossible for 
private nurses to save anything, and if the niggardly * guinea a week,’ 
which Lady Priestley desires them to receive, were all their remunera¬ 
tion and bounded their financial outlook, the workhouse would be 
the only refuge for them when unable any longer to work. Because 
it must be obvious to the least thoughtful that private nurses ^re 
not kept constantly employed. When they leave one case, it may be 
some days, or even a week or two, befose they arfe sent to another; 
and during that time the non-instiftition nurse—that is to say, the 
only one who would get even ‘ one guineas week ’—has to pay for her 
board and lodging; and very often such women expend, in their times 
of enforced idleness, on the base necessaries of life, nearly as much 
as they have earned in the previous weeks of working. 

It is an elementary principle that a good article is rarely cheap; * 
and in sickness, when not only the comfort of the patient but even his 
life or death may depend upon the carefulness, the obedience, and 
the experienced devotion of the nurse, it is surely poor economy to 
pay a few shillings less and obtain an inefficient assistant for the 
doctor. In the care of the sick* whether medical or nursing, the best 
is the most economical, as well as the most satisfactory. 

It is by no means the least curious feature of the~article ( under 
discussion that its conclusions should be so contradictory. To take 
one instance upon which an important argument depends. We find 
on its first page the statement that ‘ nursing has emerged into a 
science, to meat the general advance of our times.’ Yet. on the 
last page, Lady Priestley condenses the application of the science 
into the sentence already quoted, opines that the scientific worker is 
not worth more than ‘ a guinea a week,’ and quotes the dictum of * one 
of our most eminent surgeons ’- -that any woman of good intelligence 
could soon be taught all that it was necessary for her to know in the 
Bick-room. It is surely a matter for surprise that Lady Priestley 
should have imbibed so diminutive a view of ‘ science,’ and of its 
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pecuniary value. But the opinion of the * eminent surgeon * is bj no 
means peculiar. Once upon a time, another surgeon expressed his 
satisfaction that his hospital sent to his private patients probationers 
from its wards, when the institution was applied to for thoroughly 
trained nurses; and the best commentary upon his satisfaction was 
that, in consequence of the results which followed his operations, 
he was known amongst the students as ‘ the Shadow of Death.’ 

It involves a fact of the greatest importance for the public that 
nursing has ‘emerged into a science.’ Because it implies that 
medicine, surgery, land obstetrics, whose handmaiden nursing is, are 
sciences, and that, instead of the ‘ tomahawk,’ knowledge now affords 
other equally true and unerring remedies for sickness. It is the 
immense advances which have been made during the last forty yean., 
in the discovery of the causes and conditions of disease, by the micro¬ 
scope and other modem instruments of precision; in the prevention 
of illness associated with the antiseptic system ; and in the preven-. 
tion of suffering associated with anaesthesia, which have so greatly 
enhanced the value and the success of medical efforts. But as 
medical skill and knowledge increased, it was seen clearly that there 
was an important link missing, that it was not sufficient for the most 
able directions to be given for the treatment of disease unless those 
directions were faithfully and precisely followed and carried out. It 
was manifestly impossible for the busy doctor with many patients to 
devote his whole time to one. Sairey Gamp could neither compre¬ 
hend, nor could she be trusted to execute, instructions involving the 
use of the thermometer and other instruments, the administration to 
the patient—and not to herself—of stimulants, or even of medicines, 
in exact doses upon which life may often depend. Thus«*he laws of 
evolution called into existence a nurse trained to carry out with 
efficiency the many methods employed in the modem treatment of 
disease. And then, knowledge still advancing, the doctor realised 
more keenly the need of knowing the condition of his patient be¬ 
tween his visits, of an accurate and scientific description of symptoms 
which would appear probably quite unimportant to those who only 
possessed ‘ the mere instinct of domestic love*and duty,’ and so would 
either not be reported to him at all, or else would be recounted in so 
garbled a manner as to be valueless for his guidance. The skilled 
practitioner now knows that his treatment* must be adapted to meet 
the ever-varying phases of* disease, and that symptoms occur in 
most patients which are veritable danger-signals, which require know¬ 
ledge and experience to discriminate and observe correctly, and ' 
the early recognition of which may mean, especially in children 
and in surgical cases, all the difference between recovery and death. 
So it requires no prophetic instinct to foretell that, as medical men 
grow more and more acquainted with the mysteries of disease, and 
therefore with the measures necessary for the restoration to health of 
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those who are sick, they will require, and will demand more and 
more emphatically, that the assistant to whom they entrust the 
execution of their inftructions, and to whom they look for informa- 
tion concerning the effects produced by their remedies, and as to the 
symptoms which arise during 4}heir absence from the bedside of their 
patients, shall be qualified by most careful training and experience 
to fulfil those duties and to afford that assistance with the utmost 
possible efficiency. 

In brief, then, it may be said that the wide technical training 
now given in the leading nurse-training schools has gradually been 
developed to meet the increasing demands made upon nurses by 
medical men and the public, and that therefore the extent of their 
education must inevitably tend to grow aB medical knowledge in¬ 
creases. There are a few medical men who are not aware of this fact 

a 0 

and they express the views of Lady Priestley’s friend. Several have 
paid to me in similar strain that they * got on very well without 
nurses formerly.’ So did typhoid fever. In 1863 a case was admitted 
into a convent. Fifty-six nuns were struck down within three months. 
Even at the present day these are gentlemen who ‘ object to new¬ 
fangled notions,’ and who are^ prepared to adopt the role of Daipf 
Partington and attempt to stem the irresistible 4 advance of our times ’ 
in nursing, as in all other directions, \w ridiculdus little brooms. 
They stand in ignqble contrast with the position assumed by 
scientists of such superlative worth as the late .Sir William .Savory, 
who at a Mansion House meeting, held scyne five years ago, voiced 
the opinions of men like himself as follows: 

The subject comes home to every man, woman, and child, for all maywmiTec* 
from disease Und injury. Nursing is not only the oldest of all occupations, for it 
must have existed ever since the creation of women, hut in none has there been 
more signal progress within recent times. The great change which has taken 
place in nursing might be aptly described as a revolution. Formerly the charge 
of nursing devolved'upon any one ; now it is everywhere recognised that not only 
are the qualities with which all gogd wtraien are endowed necessary—such as 
tenderness, faithfulness, and devotion to duty—but skill and knowledge also, which 
can be gained only by a term of practical instruction and training. Nursing has 
attained to the grade.of skilled labour. It is understood that no amount of good¬ 
will or willingness can compensate for ignoranceand though it is sometimes 
objected that our nurses know too much, those who urge this objection are usually 
those who know too little. 

• 

There is good reason to believe that the public are becoming 
quite aware of this aspect of the case; that they realise that a 
doctor who is skilled, in his profession, and who is desirous that his 
patients should recover speedily, will wish that his instructions 
should be carried out most correctly. In other words, he will in 
all dangerous cases obtain, if possible, the services of a well-trained 
nurse. 

On the other hand, if there be any medical men who ‘ know too 
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little * of modern methods of treatment, and who therefore have no de¬ 
finite instructions for the patient’s care to entrust to the nurse, it would 
be comprehensible, and hot altogether unnatural, that they should 
denounce her education as ( unnecessary ’ and regard her presence 
in the sick-room as a perpetual reminder of their own shortcomings. 

The first poiht, then, which it is desirable to make is that the 
thoroughly trained nurse, who has been carefully schooled in habits 
of obedience, discipline, and good order, as well as in the technical 
details of her work, is obviously not the sort of woman whom Lady 
Priestley describes as having * no respect for privacy, silence, or 
obedience,’ and with whom discipline 4 is conspicuous only by its 
absence.’ She is not a woman to whom the description of 4 frivolous,' 
4 flippant,’ and 4 flighty ’ can be applied; and so I have no hesitation 
in saying that this is a most unjust accusation to have scattered 
broadcast against a whole class of working women, the great majority 
of whom are devoted to their calling and admirable servants of the 
sick. 

* 

But it has been said that the article in question will probably be 
very valuable to trained nurses as a class. The explanation of the 
apparent paradox is very simple. For some years the leading nurses 
have been striving to protect their profession against the very women 
whom Lady Priestley has described, and who, they know very well, are 
not trained nurse* at all. These women may be seen in full uniform, 
wheeling the scions of the Beerage in perambulators though Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens, or in attendance on malades imaginaires, w*ho seek fresh 
air and sympathy in places of public resort. They pervade provincial 
towns as travelling agents for the sale of infants’ foods, babies’ bottles, 
‘"'bud "patent medicines. They infest every night the public thorough¬ 
fares of London and other cities, bringing the deepest disgrace upon the 
uniform they wean; while the titles they adopt iif connection with 
the massage establishments alluded to by Lady Priestley reflect 
equally unmerited discredit on the name. But it is almost incredible 
that either Lady Priestley or anybody else can for one moment 
believe that those women are really nurses. Probably not one in a 
hundred of such women has ever had % single day’s trainihg. 
Things are bad enough ae it is, but not st> bad as that. How trained 
nurses are disgraced and how the sick are victimised was explained in 
guarded language in a letter which appeared in the London daily 
papers just five years ago, and which, if I remember right, was .signed 
by Sir William Priestley, amongst others, as follows: 

a 

At present any woman, although she may be destitute of knowledge, or of 
moral character, or of both, can without let or hindmfice term herself a trained 
nurse, can obtain employment in that capacity, and bring much danger to the sick 
and discredit upon the vocation of nursing. 

The law requires no public record or register, as in the case of other skilled 
professions, of women who have been certified as qualified nurses by responsible 
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authorities; and consequently hospital certificates can be, and have been, forged or 
stolen and used to obtain positions of great trust, to the manifest disparagement of 
genuine certificates, to the discredit of hospitals, and to the danger of the public. 

That indictment describes the Nurses a la mode, whom Lady 
Priestley, like others, has confounded with trained nurses; and it 
is valuable for the latter class to have the impostors exposed in so 
telling a fashion. They can afford to let a little more temporary 
discredit be cast upon their calling, in the earnest hope that such 
revelations may incite the public to demand adequate protection 
against a class of women who are dangerous to the sick. I, from a 
wider experience, could*throw a more lurid light upon this matter 
than Lady Priestley has done. I could tell of women who stole ‘or 
forged hospital certificates, who obtained admission intb one institu¬ 
tion after another on the strength of such testimonials, and who 
disappeared from each *with money and jewelry; of others who 
gained admission into private houses, and not only neglected to 
carry out the orders of the doctor—in several cases to the danger of 
the patient—but who left each house with a certain amount of 
portable property; who were naught at last, sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment, and on their release from gaol repeated their previous exploit^ 
There are many more startling cases which could be told, were it 
necessary ; but, for the present, Lady Prit^tley’s stories are sufficient 
to prove that the iqability to discriminate between trained and 
untrained nurses is a.matter of grave public concern. 

It is even more serious that the facts, which have appealed so 
strongly to Lady Priestley’# mind are as nothing to the actual danger 
which untrained nurses are causing every day to the sick and the 
suffering, yut it may very naturally be asked, what are those who* 
are acquainted with the facts doing ? If they know of the facts, how 
are they seeking to remedy them ? And the answer is simple. Nine 
years ago ‘public attention was called to this matter, and the Royal 
British bfurses’ Association was fornjed to cope with the evil. We 
proposed that a Register of Trained Nurses should be forthwith 
published—an alphabetical list of names and addresses of women who 
had satisfied a Boawi of medical men and nurses that they had passed 
through a three years’ training in hospitals, and that they were 
possessed of professional knowledge and unimpeachable personal 
character. We proposed that the name of any nurse who proved 
unworthy of trust should be removed from-that register, and that the 
volume should be published annually, so that the public should be 
able to distinguish those who were, from those wht> were not, 
properly trained and trustworthy nurses. 

The proposal was simple enough in all conscience, but it met with 
the keenest and most bitter opposition from institutions which Bent 
out nurses to the public, and even from leading hospitals which 
were engaged in the same commercial occupation; but the Register 
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was started as a voluntary measure, and within three years the Privy 
Council, after an exhaustive inquiry, recognised the public value of 
the movement and recommended her Majesty to grant the associa¬ 
tion a Royal Charter. To a large extent the work has been success¬ 
ful, and there are many medical men at the present day who will 
only employ registered nurses. There are unhappily others who do 
not yet recognise the importance of having their subordinates under 
the professional control which a system of registration affords; and 
a considerable section of the public are still unaware of the grave 
abuses which exist, of the innumerable parasites which cling around 
the nursing profession and are a disgrace to the calling and'a continual 
danger to the sick. The suggestion which is strongly advocated 
-is that an Act of .Parliament should be passed forming a Nursing 
Council composed of medical men and trained nurses, to which 
should be confided supervision over the education of nurses, over 
their registration, and therefore over their subsequent work—control 
similar to that which prevails in the medical profession. By such 
means, and by the publication of a general Register of Nurses, 
the public would be enabled to distinguish a trained from an 
.pntrained nurse; and by the disciplinary powers of the Nursing 
Council any nurse who proved herself to be unworthy of trust could 
be removed frcfln the recognised ranks of the calling. Then, and 
then only, would the Nurse* a la mode disappear from the scene 
which she at present disgraces; and it is to .be hoped that public 
opinion will be sufficiently awakened to the actual dangers she pro¬ 
duces, that the Government may* be persuaded to undertake the 
necessary legislation in this direction. It is certain to come sooner 
or later, but the earlier it comes the better will it be Jar the safety 
and welfare of the sick and for the credit of well-trained nurses. 

Incidentally,* Lady Priestley has touched upoif a matter which has 
occupied the earnest consideration of the Committee of thd Registered 
Nurses’ Society—the great prqblem of how to provide thoroughly 
trained nurses for middle-class families, at a reasonable rate. This 
matter is one of very great importance, and I am not without hope 
that the Society may shortly be enabled t*> suggest and carry out a 
scheme which would prove of almost* national benefit. 


.Ethel Gokdon Fenwick. 
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NOTE ON THE DECLARATION .OF PARIS 

Is his interesting article on ‘French Naval Policy in Peace and War’ Mqjor 
A’Court shows that the naval strength of Great Britain and her geographical 
position are such as to entitle us to feel confidence in the issue of a naval war, even 
were it waged (which God forbid!) with France, the only country besides Great 
Britain which possesses a navy properly so called. 

But I would respectfully*submit that Major A’Court has overlooked in some 
important respects the laws and conditions of naval warfare as settled by the 
law of nations, and as partially modified by the conventions of international law, 
and that this oversight has led him to suggest some false conclusions. 

Thus he suggests that French cruisers would have the right ‘ to sink out of hand 
the defenceless merchant vessels which come in their way.’ No such right exists, 
nor could; for this would imply the right of every captain of a cruiser to constitute 
himself an authority to decide whether such merchant vessels were good prife* 
whereas it is a duly constituted prize court which alone has ^ower to decide that. 
Hence the necessity, never yet denied, for bringinj^prize into port for the judgment 
of the prize court. For 9 captor to act othdbwise would be is though a constable 
were to hang out of hand a man whom he had arrested on suspicion of murder. 
Nor would a editor (who desires his share of the prize) be likely so to act; neither 
has any French Government ever authorised its cdtnmandere thus to act in wars 
gone by. Captain Semmes, of thi Alabama, did indeed thus act; but his action was 
piratical, and Great Britain, being held responsible, paid damages for it. 

Major A’Qpurt truly says that, during the last war with France, British sea^“ 
borne trade nearly doubled, while thut of France was nearly destroyed. But the 
conclusion he seems <0 suggest, that a similar result would follow on another war, 
is not warranted. For the last war was fought under the old laws of warfare, 
whereas, if a war baoke out to-morrow, it would be fought under the new laws 
assumed to be laid down in the Declaration of Paris of 1866. Under the old laws 
duly commissioned * privateers ’ or ‘ corsairs ’ were allowed; under the new they 
are declared to be ‘abolished.’ Under the old laws the neutral flag did not cover 
the cargo, and enemy merchandise was capturable even in neutral bottoms. Under 
the new laws (as between Efiglapd and France) the neutral flag does cover the 
cargo, and enemy merchandise (except contraband of war) is only capturable in 
enemy bottoms. 

Yet Major A’Court contemplates action against our trade by ‘the steamer 
corsair,’ and says: ‘ No neutral flag can compensate for the absence of a great pro¬ 
tecting navy; uni if this neutral is not strong enough to ensure respect for his flag 
by force of arms, his newly acquired trade now, as in the past, will be at the mercy 
of the belligerent, who will not fail to use his advantage.’ But tlfe point is that 
things will not be * as in the past ’ at all; for the Declaration of Paris has changed 
all that as between the States which have agreed to it, in which are inel ndo d 
Great Britain and France. The Declaration affirms that la ctrnne eat et denature 
abolie ; and no corsair, steam or sailing, can, therefore, be commissioned or cruise. 
The Declaration declares that le pavilion neutre couvre la marchandiae eruumie , 
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d faxoangjpn dt la cmtrebande de guerre, And no protecting navy or force of arms 
‘frill, therefore, be required to protect the trade under the neutral flag from 
belligerents who have agreed to be bound by this new law. 

If, indeed, Great Britain—as in time of peace she honourably might, and as 
she certainly should do—were to denounce and to retire from the Declaration of 
Paris, and its new and purely conventional laws, and were to resume her maritime 
rights under the 'general law of nations—rights which the United States have 
never renounced, and which they retain to this day—then, indeed, the case would be 
different. But as matters stand at present, upon the outbreak of war there must 
ensue these results: (1) French merchandise would generally cease to be carried 
in French ships, and would be carried in neutral ships, whose flag would protect it 
from capture. (2) British merchandise would largely, if*not generally, cease to be 
carried in British ships, and would fly (driven by war premiums of insurance) to 
neutral ships, whose flog would protect it from’capture. (3) Neutral merchandise 
would desert British ships, because, although a neutral cargo therein would not be 
good prize, tlje ship itself would be, which m ould be of serious inconvenience. 
(4) British carryiug ships would therefore largely, if not generally, be unemployed 
and laid up. (5) The neutrals, having a large increase of carrying trade offered to 
them, and needing ships for it, would buy, at a cheap price, many of the unemployed 
British ships; nor is there an> reason why they should not ship as many of the 
unemployed British seamen as they might require to man them. There is nothing 
in the law of nations to prevent either operation. 

In short, the new doctrine, that the nentjal flag covers the cargo, will, op the 
outbreak of such a war, at once deprive Great Britain (perhaps only for the time, 
bin possibly for ever) of hei carrying trade, tnd will also deprive her of all povvei 
of using her naval strength lor attacking the sea-borne commerce of her cnem>, 
besides having other and senreflv less serious indirect effects \\ liich I need not now 
particularise. * . 

I gather from Major A’Court's language thnt he has, left out of sight this new 
doctrine, and the I teplarution of Paris, whereby Great Britain lirst accepted it, after 
an unswerving and unflagging resistance to it of u century, both by argument and 
by arms, sometimes against the whole of hfurope* And it is because of the tremen¬ 
dous importance of the ubsent factor, and of its too common neglect or treatment as 
non-existent, in the consideration of the modern maritime resource of the country 
that 1 ask permission to call attention to the existence and the effect of that 
Declaration of Paris, winch must most effectually cripple om* Sea power. 


Thob. Gibsoh* Bowi.es. 
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FOR GREECE AND CRETE 

• *" 

Stoem anti shame and fraud and daikness fill the nations 
full with night-*: 

Hope and fear whose eyes yearn eastward have but fire and 
sword in sight: . • 

One alone, whose name is one with glory, sees and seeks 
the light. 

Hellas, ipother of the spirit, sole supreme in war and peace. 

Land of light, whose word .remembered bids all fear and 
sorrow cease, 

Lives again, while fre^lom lightens eastward yet for sons of 
Greece. 

• 

Greece? where-only men whose manhood was as godhead 
ever trod, 

Bears the blind world witness yet of light wherewith her 
feet are shod: 

Freedom, armed of Greece, was always very man and very 
God. 

Voi. XII—Ho, 241 BB 
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Now the winds of old that filled her sails with triumph, 
when the fleet 

Bound for death from Asia fled before them stricken, wake 
to greet 

Ships full-winged again for freedom toward the sacred 

shores of Crete. 

< 

There was God born man, the song that* spake of old time 
. said : and there 

Man, made even as God by trust that shows him nought 
too 3ire to dare, 

Now may light again the beacon lit when those we worship 
were. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE .CRETAN QUESTION 

Who knows if this Cretan crisis, which has burst out at the most 
untcfward season, just when the Powers were about «t lasl to take in 
hand, after such procrastination, the yrork of reform at Constantinople, 
may not be, nevertheless, a blessing in disguise ? Undoubtedly it 
is a just reward for the incredible supineness with which diplomacy 
has let time fly after the settlement of the 25th of August, 1896. There 
is, besides, a broader Nemesis taking vengeance on that pusillanimous 
policy which dares only to deal piecemeal with the Eastern problem, 
stud which, anxious to make the.task more easy by balancing and, 
shuffling and trimming, has not taken to heart the lesson of the 
Hydra of Lema and of her innumerable heads only lo be cut down 
at a blow. 

However, it the Powers understand this last teaching of events, if 
they are firmly resolved at once to maintain the benefiteent, necessary 
agreement between themselves whfch is just now the only bulwark of 
peace, and to take time by the forelock in order to give Crete tjie 
measure of self-government to which it is entitled, and which would 
more than satisfy the immediate aspirations of its citizens, I, for 
one, shall see in this emergency, at one moment so threatening for 
the tranquillity of the world, a providential interference in a most 
complicated business. » 

Let us keep or reshme our cool-headedness. The problem is cer¬ 
tainly not insoluble. The Powers have, by instinct and unpremedi- 
tatedly, put their filhger en the true means of solution. To act 
unanimously ; to forbid to the 5?orte thd sending of troops; to occupy 
the coast towns; to call upon Greece to let Europe take the island in 
charge—such were the successive or simultaneous steps taken by the 
Western Cabinets.* Perhaps they ought to have been a little quicker, 
and to have peacefully, but resolutely, cut off the way from Greek 
intermeddling by blockading the ports of the kingdom. Their policy 
is perfectly consonant with the best traditions of our century. They 
have a right to jisk the public not to deliver itself up wholly to hys¬ 
terics, but to try to judge a great complex situation, not with its 
nerves only, but with its reason and conscience, and in relation to the 
whole duty of civilised nations. 
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Nobody is more convinced than I am of the greatness and of the 
legitimacy of the future of Hellenism. I see in it the heir-apparent 
to a great part of the succession of the Sick Man. I am happy to 
think a time will come when these fair lands of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia, now blighted by the despotism or anarchy of the 
Ottoman system, ^will once more prosper under the enlightened and 
liberal government of the offspring of Solon and Perikles. What is 
more, I am perfectly disposed to admit, not only the justice of the 
hopes and dreams of Hellenes, of that Great Idea which their statesmen 
and simple citizens bo passionately entertain, but the perfect right of an 
'enfranchised nation to go to the assistance of enslaved and suffering 
brethren apd to strike a blow for their salvation. The memories of 
the War *of Independence, of the heroic achievements of Caharis, 
Botzari, and their fellows, of Missolonghi and Chios, of the 
Philhellenism of our fathers, of Byron and Chateaubriand, of the 
romanticism and of the Orientates, are not so very far from us that we 
can wholly shake them off. Only let us try to look facts in the face 
and not to be taken in by catchwords and phrases and mere humbug. 

Is it or is it not certain that, Crete once occupied by the marines 
' of the European navies, the Powers will never give it back to the 
tender mercies of immediate Turkish administration ? Is it or is it 
not true that, though the Cretans have a perfect right to what has been 
justly called the irreducible minimum of neCessary liberties, it would 
be a monstrous madness to put the peace *of the world in peril in 
order to gratify, I dcf not even^ say their own aspirations, but the 
pretensions of a neighbouring people, to that luxury, incorporation with 
the kingdom of Greece ? Is it or is it not true that Greece at the 
present time does not furnish any perfect guarantee bf being able to 
govern as it ought to be governed this Ireland of the vEgean Sea, 
with fierce racial and religious conflicts, and with a Mahometan 
minority exposed to the hate and vengeance of at Christian majority ? 
Is the bankruptcy of Greece & favourable indication of its ability to 
administer the embarrassed finances of Crete ? And, finally, is it not 
a fact that the recent massacres in Crete have been not of but 
by Christians, not by % but of Mahometan! ? Let us purge our minds 
of cant. The Powers have a perfect right to forbid Greece the 
annexation manu mil/itari of Crete. They have a perfect right to 
insist on the recall of Prince George and the flotilla. They have a 
perfect right, in case of obstinate contumacy, bo have Recourse to 
coercion and to blockade the Piraeus. Nothing, in feet, would be 
worse, not only for Europe itself, but for the happy and peaceful 
solution of the Eastern crisis, than for the* Powers to be defied and 
fooled by a small State, their ward and their spoiled child. % 

Therefore we cannot feel or express any anger against the Courts 
who have initiated a policy of stem and severe reprehension against 
the Hellenic Government. Of course we understand perfectly well the 
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secret motives which have taken off their feet, not only a statesman 
like M. Delyannis, whom his experience of 1886, when he burnt 
his fingers in trying to light a great conflagration, ought, perhaps, 
to have made more prudent, but even a man so wise, so loyally devoted 
to the highest duties of his station as King George. Dynastic 
considerations, the fear of revolution, are all very well; But it is, after 
all, a little too much to ask the whole of Europe to endanger its most 
sacred interests in order to preserve either Greece or the Greek royal 
family from such perils. 

There is something highly significant in seeing the family 
Courts—I mean the soveVeigns most nearly related or allied to the 
Greek dynasty—display the sternest, or rather the harshest, severity* 
in their proposals against King George and his poljpy. Russia and 
G ermany have proposed, if Greece proves obdurate, to blockade the 
Piraeus. Such a proposal *comes best, if it is to come at all, from 
the high and mighty personages who have it rightly at heart to repu¬ 
diate any solidarity with the freaks of a near relation. However, 
the Powers are not at all obliged to go immediately to such ex¬ 
tremities. Their policy has tw<* faces, two correlative parts. If it 
forbids Greece to annex Crete, it promises Crete freedom and 
Home Rule. It is difficult to see w'hy they should not use the 
liberal and generous part of their policy in order ttr expedite the 
prohibitive and austere # part. Everybody must graflt it is much 
better to convince than to constrain, and to get the free assent of 
G reece to the Ivuropean liberation of Crete than to impose by threats 
and measures of coercion a sulky abstention on the kingdom. 

Lord Salisbury, in asking the Cabinets to declare their intentions 
relatively to th$ formation in Crete of a new Samos or-a new Cretafi 
Roumelia, before proceeding to threaten or coerce Greece, has 
only put into words* what was in the mind of three «at least of the 
allied Powers. Europe does not at all wish to humiliate or to 
exasperate Greece On the contrary, # she wants to do all that is 
possible to spare the • susceptibilities of Hellenism, without com¬ 
promising the preservation of peace. Let us hope the Powers will 
soon agree on their basis gf action, and that Greece will not by a 
mad obstinacy frustrate the welF-meaning efforts of her well-wishers. 

At the present moment it is impossible not to understand that it 
is the fate, not only of Crete, not only of Greece, not even only of 
the whole JSast, but of Europe and of the peace of the world, which 
trembles in the balance. A mistake, a false step, a wrong-headed 
leap in the dark would be perfectly sufficient to precipitate on the 
head of our devoted generation the dreadful war mankind fears, tries 
to prevent, and has prepared against for twenty-five years. Every¬ 
body waits for the coming spring as for the time of the inevitable crisis. 

Once more, according to a celebrated saying, everybody is on tiptoe 
expecting something unexpected. Macedonia is by universal consent 
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the most probable arena of the great fray. The immense danger of 
a Greco-Turkish conflict is not so much on sea, where the fleets of 
Europe are probably able to hinder or to stop hostile meetings, but 
on the Thessalo-Macedonian frontier, where the vanguards of the two 
armies have been long since facing each other, and waiting only for the 
word of command. The Powers would be strangely .below the right use 
of their opportunities if they did not try, in making the freedom of 
Crete a trump in their hand, to get Greece tied not only to inaction 
in the ^Egean Sea, but to peace on the Northern frontier. 

Yet I should be very sorry, for my part, to entertain too simple and 
too robust an optimism. The Eastern question is always with us, 
and I do not see—though I devoutly pray for it—how it is to be 
peacefully solved* It seems to me that we are in a most strange and 
parlous state. There was a time when, the Eastern problem was 
simply the perpetual threat of a barbarous and conquering race 
against Christendom. A second phasis opened when the Turk, no 
longer too strong, became suddenly too weak, and offered a too 
tempting prey to the rival covetousnesses of his neighbours. Europe 
then exhausted itself in trying, at first to put the Sick Man on his 
feet again, then to prepare for his ^dissolution and to arrange for his 
succession. 

Perhaps we may recognise' a third period when the physicians 
themselves are nearly as baclly off as their patient, and dare not have 
recourse to surgical operations because they fear for„themselves the 
rebound of those heroic remedies. To-day it seems verily as if the 
morbid fancy of Edgar Poe had aifticip&ted the present state of things 
in the East. In one of the most gruesome of his stories, The Case 
of Mr. Valdemar, the American poet paints a dreadful experience. 
A dying man has been put to sleep by magnetism. He remains for 
whole weeks ih this kind of trance between death and life. Sud- 
denly the experimenter is minded to recall .him to % his normal 
waking condition. ‘ For what occurred, it is impossible that any 
human being could have been prepared. As I rapidly made the 
passes among ejaculations of “ Bead! Bead! ” absolutely bursting 
from the tongue and not from the lips* of the sufferer, his whole 
frame at once, within the 'space of a single minute, or even less, 
shrunk, crumbled, absolutely rotted away beneath my hands. Upon 
the bed, before the whole company, there lay a nearly liquid mass of 
loathsome—of detestable putrescence.’ • • 

Di mcliora piis ! Let us hope we may be good Europeans with¬ 
out expertencing such dreadful consequences of our own diplomacy! 


FHANCIS DE PKESSENSfi. 
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GREATER BRITAIN . 

AND THE QUEEN'S LONG REIGN 


If the annals of Her Gracious Majesty’s long reign were to be tested 
by the mitigation of human misery and the saving of human life 
that have distinguished it, the most notable events of the period 
would probably be considered the adoption o/ the use of anaesthetics j 
and the practice of antiseptic'surgery. When, as a step further, we in- I 
quirewhat has'most conduced to the happiness of the Queen’s subjects, 
we shall find several rival claim*. Much may be urged on behalf of j 
the extension of liberty of self-government qpd of education. Again,» 
the railways, the steamers, the telegraph, and the improvement in || 
the modes and methods of manufacture may reasonably find ardent 
advocates. But there is still another offspring of the, extended reign 
that may undeniably claim to ha\»e been the means of bestowing a 
vast amount of human happiness, and that is the extraordinary 
development jyf the colonies and other possessions of the Empire.*" 
There are thousands of human beings who have found in the 
colonies happy careers of honourable industry open*to them, accom¬ 
panied in many instances by great distinction, instead of the colour¬ 
less joyless lives they otherwise seenjed destined to lead. Without 
carrying the inquiry* further, it is certain that Her Majesty’s pro¬ 
longed reign would be inadequately celebrated if Greater Britain did 
not take a part in the celebration. 

A happier thought could? not have occurred to any mind than 
the invitation which Mr. Chamberlain has extended on Her Majesty’s 
behalf to the Prime Ministers of the self-governing colonies and to 
representatives o£ other parts of the Empire to bebome the guests of 
the nation in June next. It will gratify the colonies, India, and the 
•other possessions ; it will bring home to the people of*the United 
Kingdom a sense of the immense territories throughout the world 
with which they are associated. Without going narrowly into details, 
*he following tabular statement will convey a comprehensive impres¬ 
sion of the enormous progress the Queen’s dominions have rna/fa 
within the period of her beneficent sway, 
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The Yeas 1840 contrasted with 1800 


— 

Population 

1840 

Commerce 

Revenue 

Population 

1895 

Commerce 

Revenue 

Canada, including New¬ 
foundland 

1,680,000 

8,800.000 

■r 

500,000 

5,235,000 

48,660,000 

7,807,000 

Australasia . . . 

r- 800,000 

8,200,000 

600,000 

4,888,000 

114,837,800 

28,571,000 

South Africa 

140,000 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

200,000 

8,849,000 

39,771,285 

6,452,000 

West Indies . 

900,000* 

700,000 

1,500,000 

11,896,650 

1,844,000 

Other colonies, exclu¬ 
sive of Malta, Gibral- 

• 



tar, and Hong Kong. 

8,170,000 

7,700,000 

400,000 

6,000,000 

63,870,868 

4,192,000 


5,100,000 

27,100,000 

8,400,000 

19,812,000 

879,036,848 

48,868,000 

India (the mean he- 

tween 1880 and 1850). 

107,000,000 

81,950,000 

88,300,000 

887,000,000 

204,909,805 

95,187,000 

Total . ' . 

118,100,000 

49,050,000 

84,700,000 

300,312,000 

483,945,713 

143,553,000 


* The returns fur the West Indies are for 1850. 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the table is that it shows- 
jthat, although the population has largely increased, the yearly con¬ 
tribution to the revenue lias risen from 3s. IOcZ. per head in 1840 to 
9s. 4dL at the end of 1895. 

V If one considers what has been effected within a past comparatively 

po short in the Jife of a nation, he must find it difficult to form an 
t 

.adequate conception of what the future may have in store for the 
great countries which, together with the United Kingdom, constitute 
the British Empire. During the last few years a growing feeling 
has shown itself in favour of strengthening the union between the 
mother-country and her possessions and between the possessions, 
themselves. Important and influential combinations have been, 
organised to disseminate this policy, and the opinion has gained 
ground that it ip most desirable something should be done. What 
that something is cannot be readily determined, though its. object 
is clearly enough an intimate, federation with regard to defence, to 
commerce, and to other national purposes. Af, least it must be 
allowed that the unparalleled celebration about to take place would 
be incomplete as a national movement if all jmrts of the Empire, 
were not associated in if. 4 • 

The leagues and associations, whilst discussing various means to 
the end, felt themselves without authority to do more than generalise.. 
The broad conclusion they arrived at was that it would be desirable 
to bring the representatives of Greater Britain and of the United 
Kingdom iqto conclave, and some time ago they made recommenda-t. 
tions to that effect. But Her Majesty’s Government pointed out 
that in the absence of a competent request from the colonies they 
had no right to convene a congress unless they were prepared to. 
make definite proposals. They convened a congress ten years ago, 
but they submitted the subjects with which it should deal, and. 
federation was not one of them. The colonial governments could 
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not ask for a congress, for they also were not prepared to formulate 
definite proposals. In feet, no one was in a position to officially 
summon a congress, because what was wanted was not the considera¬ 
tion of a specific plan, but a discussion which would dear the way to 
moulding a plan and its subsequent consideration. 

With great astuteness Mr. Chamberlain sees in* the presence of 
the Prime Ministers in England the opportunity of exchanging 
opinions not without some formality, but divested of the responsibility 
of officially promulgating a cut-and-dried schemte. In response to a 
question put by Mr. Hogan in the House of Commons as to whether 
4 advantage will be taken of the presence of the Prime Ministers in 
England to hold an Imperial Conference with a view to the discuSfeion 
and determination of contemporary questions oi colonial concern,*' 
Mr. Chamberlain replied 4 the matter will be taken into consideration.* 
It is clear, however, from what the right honourable gentleman said 
in a speech he made at Birmingham on the 30th of January that he 
is well inclined in this direction. We cannot do better than give his 
own words: * , 

I hope we «liall have this opportunity—not merely in London, hut in our gTeat 
provincial centres—of welcoming tkese rulers of States beyond the sea, these men 
who under the Queen are the constitutional heads of the communities which by 
their free choice have selected them to preside over the destinies of these provinces 
of a great Empire. We shall have them ; we shall have at ihe same time a repre¬ 
sentation of the great Crown colonies with their infinite variety of climate and of 
production ; tfnd in this way we will secure a demonstration that no other country 
can make—a demonstration of power, of influenae, and of beneficent work which 
will be a fitting tribute to the best af!d most revered of English sovereigns. It is 
my belief that great good will result from this gathering, that a meeting between 
those who represent in so marked a degree the interests of the great colonies 
the members of Her Majesty’s Government will lead to an interchange of ideas 
about matters of common and material interest, about closer commercial union, 
about the Representation of the colonies, about common defence, about legislation, 
about‘other questions of equal importance, which cannot but be productive of the 
most fruitful results. a 

,• • 

The three subjects mentioned by Mr. Chamberlain—namely, closer 
commercial union, common defence, and colonial representation-— 
have already been much considered »and discussed. The last may be 
regarded as a necessary pendant to the other two, and especially to 
common defence. • 

It.is often found that the best way to deal with a great movement 
is to tentatively approach it. The colonies and dependencies have 
shown themselves not disinclined to contribute to the defence of the 
Empire, but no plan has yet been suggested of comprehensively dealing 
with the question on a fixed principle. Possibly it may be found 
that it is better to continue for a time to treat it by piecemeal. The* 
difficulty lies in the many different conditions prevailing in the 1 
various parts of the Empire. For example, it would not be possible 
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to ignore the large cost to which India and Canada are put for their 
land forces. Great advantage must in any case arise from discussing 
the question, and possibly some one may be clever enough to devise 
a plan based on a well-defined principle, but elastic enough to do 
justice to the inequalities that have to be taken into account. 

Commercial union has also been greatly discussed and a strong 
feeling prevails in its favour, although a considerable amount of 
antagonism has to be overcome. The Free-traders in Great Britain 
and the Protectionists in the colonies are respectively highly 
sensitive about any proposal which makes towards infringing their 
favourite doctrine. The manufacturers in Great Britain are very sore 
about the high duties imposed in parts of the Empire, and the 
agriculturists bitterly bewail the impoverishment of their industry 
because they cannot command remunerative rates in the home 
markets. 

If it were possible to so overcome existing prejudices as to consider 
on their merits the plans best calculated to serve the Empire (putting” 
on one side the doctrinal objections of the Free-trade and Protec¬ 
tionist schools), there seems every reasop to believe that a Zollverein 
would be the most beneficial expedient. The governing feature of it 
would be the free interchange of eommbdities (with some half a dozen 
excepted articles), throughput all parts of the Empire. Such a 
Zollverein would not be quite on«,the footing of the German one, which 
deals with a self-contained conterminous country. Instead of the 
duties collected bejng distributed from a common centre, it would be 
necessary to allow the United Kingdom and the possessions to dispose 
of the duties each collected within its limits. 

•*—*Ner would it be desirable that, apart from the free interchange of 
goods within the Empire, the duties imposed on foreign goods should 
be identical. Each party to the Zollverein should* have the same 
liberty of imposing duties upon commodities coming from outside of 
the Empire that it now possesses. 

The articles proposed to be excepted from fre* exchange within 
the British Empire were spirits, beer, tobacco, tea, and opium, whilst 
India was still to be at liberty to impose a duty o(i salt. Although 
this list does not include several items 6f the present British tariff, 
the duty collected on those items from other parts of the Empire is 
so small that the loss to the United Kingdom on the basis of this 
plan would be very trifling.. But it would be othejwise wifch the 
possessions. Their loss arising from the cessation of duties on goods 
arising within.the Empire (with the exceptions named) would be very 
heavy. , 

It is the fashion to speak of the duties levied in the possessions 
on a wide range of items as duties of a Protectionist character. More 
or Iras they are so, but they serve the object of raising a large 
amount of revenue. An estimate has been made that the colonies and 
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possessions would lose by the plan briefly described above not less 
than eight millions sterling a year. It would take them a long 
while to even partly make up this sum by increasing the duties 
on foreign goods and on the excepted items, and it would be neces¬ 
sary they should have recqurse to taxation different in character 
from the Customs duties. They would unquestionably derive great 
benefit in several ways from the free exchange of goods arising 
within the Empire; but it would take time to develop the advan¬ 
tages, and meanwhile the diminished revenue* would press on them 
severely. The United Kingdom would of eoursp derive immediate 
benefit. The markets of the Empire would be offered to it duty 
free in a manner that would vastly profit the manufactures of Grreat 
Britain and Ireland. 

Still it is to be doubted if the United Kingdom wohld offer to the 
colonies and possessions an annual payment for a short term of years 
in order to enable them to take the gradual steps necessary for 
restoring the revenue. If England were inclined to render such 
temporary assistance, the money could be readily raised by a mode¬ 
rate duty on foreign importg. 

As far as a judgment can be formed, the Customs Union or agree¬ 
ment that would be most acceptable to the colonies and possessions 
is one of a system of differential duties.. It is usged that this plan 
would bring revenue to the United Kingdom, and at the same time 
largely benefit its pianufacturers and producers. On the other hand, 
it is contended that it would raise the price o/ commodities and 
conflict with the Free-tr^de policy of the country. 

It is also objected that foreign countries might resent it. There, 
does not §pem to be much force in the last objection, seeing what 
heavy duties are imposed by other countries on British goods, and 
that in some IsCVge countries differential duties or bonuses in favour 
of their* colonies are already established. 

But as regards the first objection it must be allowed that the 
tendency of the plan would be to increase prices, though it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the increase would be sufficient to injure the labouring 
or manufacturing clashes compared with the advantages they would 
enjoy. • . . 

It is doubtful, moreover, how long the present condition of affairs 
in England can continue. From a return for fifteen years ending 
31st,of Marqb, 1896, it appears the Customs revenue each year has 
oscillated between under twenty millions to a little over that amount. 
It has not fallen below nineteen millions nor risen to twenty-one 
millions. Since 1891 a small amount not included in the above 
sums has been annually collected for direct distribution to local 
bodies, but it has averaged only about 200,0002. irrespective of the 
contributions from Excise duties. To all intents and purposes the 
Customs revenue may be considered stationary, and it startlingly 
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contrasts with other items of revenue. For instance, the receipts 
during the fifteen years from Property and Income tax have risen 
from ten millions sterling to sixteen millions, and Stamps and Estate 
duties from eleven to nineteen millions. The expenditure out of 
revenue has risen from eighty-four millipns in 1882 to ninety-eight 
millions in 1896. * Meanwhile the expenditure is still increasing, and 
it is surely a question, how long the propertied classes will be recon¬ 
ciled to a virtually stationary Customs revenue. 

Heed, too, must soon be given to the statements alleging that the 
fiscal system of the, country cripples the pursuit *of agriculture by 
making consumers much too largely dependent on outside sources 
for their food supply. The food bill of the country for these outside 
supplies amounted during 1896 to no less than one hundred and 
eighty millions sterling. 

Lately—not before it was wanted—great attention has been given 
to placing the country in a position to properly defend itself in case 
of war. We are fortunate in the present rulers of Europe; but this 
should not make us forget that one ambitious headstrong sovereign 
might plunge the whole world into war. , The placing the Empire in 
a state of defence is an admirable conception ; but is the execution 
complete that overlooks the effects on tlie United Kingdom of a pro¬ 
longed war ? Food would $ise at least fifty per cent, and simul¬ 
taneously work would be crippled, because manufacturers depend 
largely on foreign countries for raw material. JHLow bitterly then 
might the cry go u,p against the policy that has rendered tfre country 
so helpless with respect to self-supply! »It is,possible that a considera- 
•tion of all the circumstances may lead to the belief that a moderate 
duty oA foreign commodities might stimulate agricultural production 
within the three kingdoms and assist the possessions to a position 
in which they would be able to render to the mothericountry much 
more effectual aid than they can at present. 

Mr. Chamberlain referred to colonial representation. 'It is 
certain that this question will sooner or later assume large dimen¬ 
sions, but it is to be doubted if the colonies are anxious for it at 
present. The policy of the mother-country towards Jher colonies has 
wisely been one of not hampering them witfo restrictions; it has even 
been held out that, if they wished to separate, no coercion would be 
exercised to retain them. Whether this wopld prove to be the case 
may be doubted, but at any r^te the colonies have been, made tq feel 
that to all intents and purposes they may work out their own 
destinies, and tfeat reliance is placed on their loyalty to the mother- 
country and to their fellow-subjects throughout the Empire. At 
present they probably do not desire direct representation in a Federal 
Legislature, but as progress is made towards any Federation of a 
substantial character, it will be in accordance with their cardinal 
creed that responsibility necessitates representation. 
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There are probably many subjects concerning which Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain may confer with the colonial representatives with great 
advantage. We venture to indicate two questions for separate treat¬ 
ment if the opportunity is afforded. They are both of the same 
nature, and essentially in the, direction of consolidating the Empire. 

For the last few years the Federation of the Australian Colonies 
has been very much discussed. Ten years since an Act was passed 
enabling the several Australasian colonies to be represented in a 
federal council endowed with the powers of passing acts applicable to 
all the colonies represented. It was not a federation of the colonies 
concerned, although possibly it may be considered an approach to 
that end. The Act was entirely permissive, and both New South 
Wales and New Zealand declined to make use of it. However, 
about four years ago the late Sir Henry Parkes, the veteran states¬ 
man of New South Wales, submitted in the most emphatic manner 
proposals for a complete federation of the Australian or Australasian 
colonies. New Zealand after a time declined to be included, but the 
rest of the colonies energetically approved and took up the question. 
It is not to be wondered at that great difficulties presented them¬ 
selves. There are thousands # of people still living who can recollect 
the wild rejoicings in Victoria when that colony was carved out of 
New South Wales, and there was no Jess manifestation of delight 
when Queensland was separated frtftn the same mother colony. All 
of these polonies .have done good work since and there is no 
reason because the dismemberment was \yise at the time that it would 
not now be desirable to unite them as separate autonomous provinces, 
endowed with large powers of self-government, but under one federal 
control wiih regard to purposes common to them all. After many 
varying fortunes the movement has come to the stage of the 
approaching election of a council to prepare a scheme for submission 
to t*he 'several, colonies for their approval. This council is to 
meet shortly, but Queensland will not be represented in it, and 
Western Australia does not appear to be very cordial concerning the 
project. At a recent meeting of the Premiers in Hobart Town the 
representatives of Queensland and Western Australia expressed them¬ 
selves with considerable acrimony against the colonies of Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

It is sincerely to be. hoped the elected council may be able to 
draw .out a practicable scheme satisfactory to* the colonies, but it is 
much to be feared they will not attain this result. The federation 
of the colonies of Australia would be of vast ultimate benefit to all 
concerned. It would comprise a whole continent with no frontier 
but the sea. To the Imperial Government the federation would be 
of great value for reasons too obvious to need recountal. The position 
of the British Government in the matter is peculiar. Technically it 
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is most concerned, for it will have to submit to Parliament the mea¬ 
sures necessary to give the federation effect. 

But in fact the decision of the question rests with the colonies 
themselves. It is scarcely conceivable that they will propose any- , 
thing that the Imperial Government cannot accept, and it would be 
signally impolitic for English Ministers to assert a right of interference. 
But it would be widely different to making such a claim if the 
colonies concerned asked Mr. Chamberlain to assist and preside over 
a conference to smooth away any obstacles that presented themselves. 
Local differences, though they may appear to possess little importance, 
are exceedingly difficult of adjustment. More especially is this the 
case when a conference is presided over by a representative interested 
in one of the ,phases«of the difficulty. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would be free of any local bias, and would be in a position 
to offer valuable suggestions. 

If we recollect rightly, Lord Carnarvon when he occupied the 
position now held by Mr. Chamberlain materially aided the Federation 
of Canada, by presiding over a conference of delegates from the 
several provinces. When the Dominion was finally established, the 
assistance Lord Carnarvon had rendered was acknowledged with 
hearty gratitude. Another instance' may be mentioned: Admiral 
Tryon succeeded in bringing the Australasian colonies separately to 
a favourable feeling towards a“ united contribution to the cost of 
defence. But a wide difference of opinion existed as ^to how the 
scheme could be worked.«. With admirable patience and tact Lord 
Knutsford, then Secretary of State, at several conference meetings 
with r the colonial representatives, succeeded in smoothing over all 
difficulties, and a scheme was decided on for submission tothe colonies 
separately, which they subsequently approved. 

There is little doubt but that, if Mr. Chamberlain’s aid is enlisted, 
he will be able to materially help in surmounting any obstacles’ that 
stand in the way of Australian Federation. The uncertainty that 
hangs round this question impedes the definite consideration of more 
intimate relations between the different parts of the Empire both as 
regards federation and common defence. • • 

The second work of the samd character to which we have alluded 
is on a smaller scale, though of great importance. The Federation of 
the British American Colonies is incomplete whilst Newfoundland 
remains outside the combination. Negotiations have‘ for some time 
past proceeded between Canada and Newfoundland, and both parties 
seem to be favourable to a union. But it is understood that some 
difficulty remains to be overcome. This is a task which no one could 
better perform than Mr. Chamberlain. The completed Federation 
of the British North American Colonies would be a splendid conclusion 
to the great work that has already been done. 

Some of the Premiers, it is said, find it difficult to come to 
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England owing to the stress of public business. We hope these 
instances ore few, but any Prime Minister who finds the obstacles 
insuperable might be invited to nominate one of his colleagues to 
.represent him. 

Although neither the Home Government nor the Governments of 
Greater Britain may have any specific proposals to make respecting 
the Federation of the Empire, their meeting in London will possess 
extraordinary interest. At present their position is that of waiting 
with a benevolent hope that something can be* done, but with the 
fear that premature action may be mischievous. There is no objection 
to, but on the contrary a leaning towards, a discussion of the question 
with open minds, but without willingness at present to undertake the 
responsibility of making, accepting, or rejecting specific proposals. 
The opportunity will be presented of paving the way to future action 
of a more definite nature. If the road to Buch action is opened, we 
take leave to think that, of all the incidents of this memorable year, 
none will be more vividly enduring than the recollection that it was 
the means of leading to the consolidation of the Empire. We venture 
to believe that no object can be dearer to the Queen’s heart or more 
acceptable to her subjects. % 

Tmma Vaupt 
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FIGHTING THE FAMINE IN INDIA 


TiIey say of a cold weather traveller in India that his mother in 
England, seeing in^the papers how famine prevailed in the land, s t ent 
him a telegram to this effect, ‘Whenever you find a difficulty in 
obtaining food, don’t hesitate, make at once for the coast.’ The 
picture of a tourist sitting anywhere along some thousands of miles 
of coast, and waving a white umbrella over the breakers to a passing 
ship, will amuse the large and increasing numbers of those who 
know something of the conditions o£ modem India, and the story 
indicates, no doubt, the maximum of misunderstanding. Yet'the 
phases and degrees of misconception are so multitudinous that a 
brief description may nq£ be superfluous of the manner in which 
the Imperial Got eminent of India puts forth its strength to meet its 
most frequent and most deadly foe. The horrors of famine need no 
heightening, and a little light thrown on its dark places may serve 
to dispel the illusion of universal desolation and despair. 

Let us begin at the capital. A resident in Calcutta will learn 
from his servants, if not otherwise, that prices are high. They will 
ask him for an extra rupee. But thus far in Bengal it is only in the 
north-west comer, hundreds of miles away, that distress exists, which 
is officially recognised as famine. And here be it at once understood 
that the State takes cognisance^ of famine, and that its servants lie 
under the most stringent orders to deal with it, before its actual advent. 
The now, alas! familiar heading, ‘ The Government and the Famine,’ 
should properly run, ‘ The Government an<j the flight with Famine.’ 
‘ The Famine Code ’ is ‘<the code for the‘prevention of starvation; ’ the 
■colossal totals of units in receipt of relief are those of our fellow- 
subjects, saved from the pangs of hunger, preserved, it may be, from 
the most lingering* and painful of deaths, the most dolorous exit from 
a life of patient industry. In times of plenty the Government pre¬ 
pares for evil days. After every famine of the last quarter of a century,, 
the ablest officers in India of their day havq concerted measures of 
defence. In ordinary years the changeful seasons are watched, the 
crops recorded, the ruling prices noted, and from these statistics an 
analysis of each district is prepared with special reference to its security 
from famine. Irrigated tracts are wholly exempt, others enjoy vary- 
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ing degrees of immunity, many, nay most, are only too liable to suffer. 
Thanks to the generally provident character of the Indian poor, they 
can bear a bad season, and can, as a rule, face even two successive 
lean years, but a third proves too great a strain, and the labouring 
classes and smaller cultivators would succumb, but for the unparalleled 
exertions of the Government, whose avowed policy it is, to quote Lord 
Elgin’s last pronouncement, ( that the full resources of the Empire 
shall be made available for the saving of life. 5 

Leaving Calcutta^ and travelling by rail as far a3 the junction for 
Benares, a traveller passes through a country whdre the crops are 
poor, but still exist. Across the yellow flowering indigo, patches.of 
delicate white poppy, and fields of wheat and pulse, he sees the 
villages half hidden in bamboo brakes. Along <he line here and 
there are little gardens of oleander and hibiscus, and standard sun¬ 
flowers. The shadow of famine has not fallen on this tract. Beyond 
Benares Junction the country becomes more parched, and even indif¬ 
ferent crops are the exception. Yet the people do not look distressed. 
And so on to Allahabad, the capital of the two provinces, which for¬ 
tunately at this crisis are in the equally capable and zealous hands 
of Lord Elgin’s lieutenant, Sir. Anthony MacDonnell, Governor of 
the North-western Provinces and of Oudh. 

In the middle of last October Sir John Wood Sura, the Home 

• * 

member of the Govexnment, publicly stated that if no rain fell in 
time for the spwing of the spring crops, severe distress would probably 
be felt in large tracts in Oudh and the North-western Provinces, that 
prices were already very high, and that if they continued to rise 
measures for the assistance and relief of the poorer classes wqultf 
become necessary, not only in those territories, but in parts of the 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Burma, and Bombay. He also observed 
that in the twenty years which have elapsed since the last great 
visitation the forces of Government available for the struggle with 
famine in # the affected localities had increased by upwards of 10,000 
miles of irrigation cabals and distributories, and by upwards of 3,^00 
miles of railway, that there were good reasons for believing that the 
grain supply, indigenous atfd imported, would prove sufficient, and that 
the Government was prepared with ‘schemes of railways, of canal 
projects, and of lesser works upon which vast numbers of labourers 
could be employed. Lord ’Elgin on the same occasion referred to 
the greater capacity of the Government o*f to-day for dealing with 
famine on a large scale, and in the light of what has since occurred 
it is worthy of note that he stated * how cordially he welcomed non¬ 
official co-operation,’ such as even then was forthcoming in India. 

In October and November the situation looked more and more 
serious, when fortunately at the end of the latter month, and in 
December, timely rain mitigated what promised to be the greatest 
calamity of the century. Still the North-western Provinces had lost 
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half their autumn craps, in a year following one in which 300,000 of 
the population had been on relief, there was distress in parts of the 
Panjab, Rajputana, Central India, Bombay, Bengal, Madras, and 
Burma, while in the Central Provinces the sudden cessation of the 
monsoon in a season following two years of partial but widespread 
failure had made the situation even more serious than elsewhere. 
The famine affects the largest numbers in the North-western Provinces, 
the population of \yhich is nearly equal to that of Austria, Hungary, 
and Belgium combined, and the distress probably is most acute in 
the Central Provinces, comprising an area of upwards of 86,000 
square miles, or just under that of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
with a sparse and scattered population of 125 per square mile, or ten 
and three-quarter«millions, a tract without irrigation, and owing to 
its natural and economic conditions less forward in regard to 
communications, and other attributes of civilisation, than richer 
provinces of the Empire. Upwards of 70,000 miles in the Central 
Provinces are affected, and of this area a great deal is hill and forest, 
whose inhabitants mix little with the population of the plains, and the 
scattered nature of whose villages makes it specially difficult to 
‘■ascertain their necessities or to organise relief. 

It will not be possible within the narrow limits of a paper of this 
description to do more than briefly sketch the manner in which the 
Government of India meets famine when its approach is evident, with 
brief descriptions drawn upon the spot of the* actual operation of its 
code and rules in that bshalf provided. 

First, then, test works are opened on u which employment is offered 
to the needy, to which it is found as a fact only the needy resort. 

Programmes of works of varying size and character, maintained 
ready for use in regard to all areas considered ^insecure, are either 
accepted or modified as occasion requires, staffs are strengthened, 
loans are given to agriculturists, the payment of revenue is suspended, 
circle officers make known to the people the places at which work is 
offered, and feed distressed wanderers or forwdrd them to poorhouse 
or relief work as occasion requires. Lists are prepared by the-village 
officials of persons from age, sex, sickness or occupation entitled to 
gratuitous relief, and £hey are thenceforward rationed at their homes. 
This provision meets the extremely, almost despairingly, difficult 
case of people who will not stir themselves to save their own lives, 
whose apathy is greater than their need. Its wide application, after 
almost house-to-house visitations, has been a special feature of Sir 
Anthony J&acDonnell’s administration of famine, and Mr. Lyall, in 
the Central Provinces, has for some time past been working, under 
greater difficulties owing to geographical and economic conditions, 
upon similar lines. Thus, again to quote Lord Elgin, ‘ rules have 
been framed to reach the really necessitous, both the able-bodied 
poor and those unable to share in the ordinary forms of active 
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employment by reason of infirmities of body, sex, or even social 
custom.’ ' • 

Upon relief works, wages are given at special rates worked out by 
the most experienced civil and medical officers in the country. 
Besides the ordinary large works, small works for tlje agricultural 
population are provided in the immediate vicinity of their own 
villages. This form of relief has been developed by Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell into a joint-stock affair between the landowners and 
Government, with divided financial responsibility and with wholly 
happy results. In the Central Provinces also it is* found necessary 
to resort to small works.* A task is the maximum amount of wo^Jc 
allotted to a member of any given class, and no such person iB 
permitted to perform more than that task, which i» apportioned with 
due reference to his bodily strength, and professional or other 
qualifications. 

Workers are paid regularly, and wages are given for non-working 
days, such as Sundays, and the days of arrival. They are hutted 
when their homes are distant, and receive medical attendance, and 
any shortcoming in their work«due to weakness is by rule excused. 
Their children and infirm dependants are fed in kitchens or given** 
allowances at the works. Persons unfit for employment, or who cannot 
conveniently be sent to their homes, or whose enlargement is un¬ 
desirable, are fed and treated in poorhohses. State Jritchens supply 
for children thip place of parents too afflicted or weakened to fulfil 
their proper functions towards their offspring, reserved forests are 
thrown open for free pasturage, arid the duties of the police, medical 
and accounts officers are exactly prescribed. That such a code shoqld^ 
exist is little, that it is the outcome in each particular detail of hard- 
earned experience is much; that it should work, as it does, with the 
regularity and precision of clockwork, and prove equal to the strain 
of sudden ’leaps of tens of thousands, is more than all. Each 
individual* famine officer requires more of himself during the 
campaign than Goverhment could expect of mere flesh and blood. 
Some already have dropped at their posts. 

Sometimes, as happens*with human affairs, a partial failure must 
be acknowledged, but reviewing the whdle circumstances, the measure 
of success achieved in a struggle with relentless cosmic forces is 
nothing less than triumphant*. It may be said th%t the worst is yet 
to come. For the ^Government, yes ; for thd people, emphatically no. 
It is delay in the early stages that leads to excessive and prolonged 
mortality. People do not die, they live and gather strength when 
on the works, or when in receipt of gratuitous relief, provided it is 
given at a sufficiently early date. The problem is to decide when 
extensive operations become necessary, the necessity is to set them 
in motion without the slightest delay when once it has been possible 
to arrive at that decision. 


c c 2 
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Let us see in a few concrete cases how simply an apparently- 
elaborate code is worked. 

Allahabad is a famous place of pilgrimage, and beggars abound at 
the junction of the sacred streams of Jumna and Ganges. The 
inmates of the poorhouse here look 1 'more like mendicants, whose 
usual protectors have forsaken them, than famine subjects. A few 
cook for themselves and for their fellow inmates, several want to leave 
to obtain a money, dole in some village to which they do not, but 
would have it thought, they belong. The new-comers of the day on 
which I was present, thirty in number, seemed to be in the ordinary 
condition of destitute paupers, but out of 1,200 inmates about 300 
had an anaemic appearance, due no doubt chiefly to insufficient 
nourishment, and "such, in or out of the poorhouse hospital, receive 
extra doles. Those who are strong enough are sent out to the relief 
works. Any villager unable to work, and having a house, was sent 
there to receive as village relief the equivalent of 'what he would 
have got on the works had he been able to labour, that is just now 
about 2\ rupees a month, wheat now selling at above twice its usual 
price. Most of the inhabitants werd the wandering and mendicant 
"halt, lame, and blind, such as twenty-five centuries ago excited the 
compassion of ^uddha, who not far hence commenced his pilgrimage, 
little dreaming pf the stupendous organisation which would arise in 
future days to perform his self-imposed function of mitigating misery, 
and further for delivering the people, so far as ihay be, from pestilence 
and famine. " 

The poorhouse was a great centre of interest. Four or five 
.stalwart troopers marched up clad in clean white linen, with whiskers 
brushed up to their ears. A Pathan strolled in carrying in one hand 
a cage containing a partridge, whose companion .captive followed at 
heel like a fox-terrier. Then a boy grinning from ear to ear romped 
up as far as the gate on a buffalo calf, riding far aft, as a Cairene 
gamin does his donkey. “ 

The folks walking about the long straight white streets of 
Allahabad showed no signs of famine, though it is the centre of one 
of the most affected tracts, and within "'easy distance of the rural 
area in which the pinch was first felt. 

At Bara twenty miles away is another poorhouse. Along the 
road you meet as .usual palanquins, horsfemen and pedestrians, and the 
coolies who take your’traps at the station seem In good condition. 
At six a.m. it is cold, and the people, who are brown not black, are, 
warming their hands over fires of straw and sticks. They salaam 
pleasantly—none beg. Bullocks laden with grain for the camp, 
camels stalking under piles of Civil officers’ baggage, men, and 
women carrying children pass along between avenues of mango trees, 
some of which, alas! have prematurely flowered, sure sign of an 
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abnormal season, and the Indian analogue of the flourishing almond 
of Holy Writ. 

Chi the way to the poorhouse I visited a village. Most of the 
men had gone to the relief works, the women were grinding corn 
and milking cows, the children eating wheat cakeg, playing and 
crying. The houses contained the usual pots, pans, and bedsteads, 
the scanty furniture of an Indian peasant’s home. *When questioned, 
the villagers complained of bad times. A small boy patted his 
stomach and said hq had nothing to eat, a statement which his 
particular stomach belied. In this year the phrase has a sad signi¬ 
ficance. In ordinary times, it is, of course, a mere faQon de parly. 
A man who can hardly squeeze through the doorway will say he 
has bo rice, if he wants more pay or an appointment for a relation. 
The one man I found at hpme was old, and looked after the children. 
A very narrow door would have accommodated his gaunt but not 
emaciated figure. He talked freely, and showed me how a dog’s 
skull hung around a cow’s neck cured a wound occasioned by the 
loss of a horn. It was not witchcraft, but the diversion afforded for 
the flies from the wound to the*skull. 

Outside the village two wqjnen were digging up grass by the. 
roots. The type of traveller which sees an impaled Bulgarian in a 
scarecrow might take this for proof that tBey were endeavouring to 
stay the wolf with unaocustomed herbs* 

* Unguibus et raras vellentes dentibus lierbae, # 

• 

.as the poet said of famine-stricken females long ago. But the grass 
was for a local officer’s pony, and the thing is done in this wise e\yry 
<iay. There ifc enough misery without imagination’s aid. 

From this poin| the people could be seen streaming in crowds 
across the thirsty cracked black cotton soil to the relief works. 

But fijst let us see the poorhouse. The inmates numbered about 
J,000. They comprised among their numbers some of the poorest 
villagers, who, Hindi-like, home-keeping to the core, will hide in the 
recesses of their homes, running down in condition, till at last they 
cannot properly assifnilate*thq nourishment they receive. A special 
agency is now employed in what is* practically a house-to-house 
visitation. The Lieutenant-Governor has insisted that official agency 
ahall be responsible that no Such cases escape notice. It is a prodi¬ 
gious undertaking when distress is widespread, but relief may be 
proffered in vain, almost within sight of a village, in so far as some 
of its inhabitants are concerned, unless actual steps ar& taken to 
almost enforce its acceptance. There are vast numbers, it really 
would appear, in India who would almost prefer to stay at home to 
die, rather than travel a few miles and live. 

There is little reason to doubt that poorhouses, relief works, and 
village doles now account, generally speaking, for practically the 
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bulk of the distressed population. Those inmates of a poorhonse 
who have been for a short time in receipt of relief, and were not too 
far gone on arrival, soon recover condition. 

At Bara there was a medical officer, who prescribed milk diet for 
the delicate, and attended to the sick. A similar system prevails at 
each poorhouse, srhich is also furnished with a kitchen and a separate 
hospital for contagious diseases. Yet in spite of these provisions they 
are necessarily sad spectacles. 

At the relief works the scene was of a very different character. 
The beds of irrigation tanks are divided like chess boards, some into 
little squares for an individual, others into larger squares for a family 
or a gang, and inside the squares vigorous digging and chattering 
were going forward, while wives carried off the earth, and chifdren 
filled their smaller baskets. Nothing could be more orderly or more 
satisfactory than the management of these works. If the task proves 
too severe, it is reduced; if a man is too weak, he goes to the poOr- 
house; if he is sick, to its hospital. One woman had a string of coins 
around her neck. On inspection they proved to be nickel. * Yes/ 
she said, ‘ we are poor people, but ‘the Sirkar feeds us.’ The day 
•’before they had come in crowds up to Mr. Fuller, the chief district 
officer, and criqd, ‘ We owe our lives to the Sirkar.’ Now the Sirkar 
is the Government, which some pretend has no bowels of mercy. 

They 'understand things better, these sifnple village folk, than 
many accounted in this world their superiors in intelligence and feel¬ 
ing. A propos, why h6ve we never seen in the illustrated papers 
photographs of some of the 18,000 men, women, and children, who- 
are thus employed at and around Bara, to their own salvation, and to- 
the advantage of future generations ? Why are particular cases of 
sickness or maceration disingenuously put forward as typical of the 
results of famine administration ? Are a few failures, if they be such, 
preferred to thousands of successes ? I know iftyself of. a case in 
which a missionary, during the prevalence of distress in one part of 
India, wrote to a paper to say famine existed in his own district, and 
forwarded with his letter photographs of starving victims of the great 
famine of 1877 ! Thrpe years after his action had misled the British 
public, and embarrassed and distressed the authorities, he owned, 
that there had been no real famine in his district, and pleaded that 
he did not expressly say that the photographs sent with his letter 
illustrated its contents*1 So different are the positions and respon¬ 
sibilities o/ officials and of their critics. 

All the large numbers working on the tanks near the Bam poor- 
house were in good condition, and are improving every day, though, 
many had been weak when they first came on relief. The condition, 
of the live stock too in this 'locality was good. Rain does for the- 
pasture at all times what only at appointed seasons, it can accomplish 
for the crops. The country around was saved from an aspect of 
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desolation by the frequent orchards of mango trees, thickets of 
acacia, and groves of banyans. 

This is the most afflicted portion of the province, in which up¬ 
wards of a million are now upon relief. Probably 50 per cent, of the 
population of this subdivision..of Allahabad are being for the most 
part supported by Government, and had not matters two months 
ago been taken in hand in time, thousands would probably have 
been reduced to the condition of famine subjects out of the 
numbers who are now cheerfully working in the tanks. 

The south of Allahabad district marches with the .Central Provinces, 
the general character of which has already been briefly sketched. 
Apart from other conditions tending to make distress more serious 
and more difficult to treat, these provinces are sqpounded by native 
states of the character of Kewa, for instance, whose 12,0(30 odd square 
miles barely support in good years a population of a million and 
a half. In bad times like these the poor flock over the border for 
relief. Eventually the able-bodied may be sent back to their own 
states, but the weak and emaciated remain to fill the British poor- 
houses and camps, and to further swell a death rate which owing to 
the severe cholera epidemic, a usual feature of a bad year, has already 
risen to locally unprecedented proportions. Thus a Government 
which gives freely of its resources in men and money presents the 
most vulnerable appearance and becomes the focus bf criticism. 

The same may be said of every poorhouse. No large town in 
affected tracts now laeks this compassionate provision, in which all 
the greatest misery and destitution is collected, necessarily not very 
far from the railway station, whence every passer-by can inspect it, 
and arguing on false premises readily condemn an administration bn 
the evidence its humanity affords. If the misery and destitution of 
London itself were collected within a ring fence,'it is doubtful if a 
visitor'from the fast would think it other than a sad spectacle'; but 
here we'have the poor, who are always with us, supplemented by the 
local sufferers from* the most widespread failure of crops the country 
has ever known, and by a crowd of wandering beggars, pilgrims, and 
fugitives from native states. 

As a fact it was at Jub&ulpore poorhouse that the photographs 
were taken which have been published in the English papers, and 
have been accepted, no doubt, as average specimens of the recipients 
of relief. Roughly speaking, in a district which has 200,000 on the 
relief list there will be about 5,000 in the poorhouses, of whom 75 
per cent, will show no sign of emaciation, while certainly not 10 
per cent, will present an appearance so heart-rending as that of 
the originals of the photographs sent horn®. For example, on the 
1st of February there were 1,700 paupers in the poorhouse 
at Jubbulpore. Of these 49 were discharged for labour on the 
works, 60 per cent, were of good physique, 175 were sick, 600 were 
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immigrants from neighbouring native states, and among these were 
the most emaciated cases. All were fed twice, and the infirm subjects 
three times, a day. Some of the children, born of paupers, though 
on milk diet, seemed unable to clothe their poor bones with flesh. 
There have been three years of partial failure in the Central Provinces, 
and the infant and ante-natal days of these little ones were passed 
within the shadow* of famine, one of whose most terrible attributes is 
that it poisons the springs of life at their very sources and impairs 
the fertility of an unborn generation. The doctor, however, thought 
many, nay most ,, of these patient uncomplaining little sufferers 
would live. The photographs which have been reproduced in the 
Lofidon papers were passed around the hotel table here, and a mixed 
company, including journalists and soldiers among others, was unani¬ 
mously of opinion that they represented a phase, but not a normal 
phase, even of poorhouses, and included all the worst subjects col¬ 
lected for the occasion from among the inmates. 

Immediately without the walls which shut in so much pain and 
privation, the streets were filled with bright and busy crowds, in and 
out of which children darted flying kites, through which moved slowly 
laden carts drawn by unicorn teams of bullocks, past camel camps, 
partridge parties, rare mosques, and frequent fanes. 

The members of a partridge party sit around the cages, within 
which, underneath smart blue‘quilts, their pets are calling. Thus 
they enjoy the sweets of possession, and ponder over the yelcome fact 
that a fighting partridge, t all glory apart, will fetch a rupee at any 
time. 1 

It is now time to proceed down the road leading from Jubbulpore 
paSt the Marble Bocks of the Nerbudda towards the south. For five 
miles more or less some five thousand persons are digging earth from 
the road sides under the avenues, and laying it on the roadway. It 
is a cold morning, and they are all wrapped up, sonje in we*ll-quilted 
coats, some in too scanty, some .in much torn clothes, but* on the 
whole they are not by any means in bdd condition.’ Children swathed 
like mummies screamed below, as lustily as the green parrakeets 
above, the avenue trees. Under a small tent a dealer is busy selling 
grain; cattle are drinking at the tank behind. They are fairly well 
furnished. Mercifully the live stock does not suffer here, and in the 
North-west Provinces, as that of the Deccan does in a famine. The 
wage is sufficient. A man/ his wife, two working children, and one 
infant, can make 8 rupees a month between them. In ordinary 
years, with grain at half its present prices, such a household could, I 
calculate, though without any margin, just live on 4 rupees, so 8 
rupees at present price# is a livelihood. It has been calculated that 
as much as 16 rupees a month can be made by a large family on 
some works. A good many families here were making more than 8 
rupees. Among them were jungle men who brought in timber for 
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building the kitchens and hospitals attached to the work. It was 
satisfactory to see these aboriginal tribesmen looking so well, but it will 
take a large staffs unremitting attention to ensure that the inhabit 
tants of all the small and remote villages are and remain in the same 
condition. Those I visited contained a population pinched by hard 
times, but not emaciated, provided with work by the Government, 
and given gratuitous assistance in cases where people for good and 
sufficient reason could not labour. On the works about 15 per cent, 
were poor tenants of local landlords, men whose rent amounts to 
anything between 2 rupees and 5 rupees. The rest were labourers, 
coolies, and their families. They need to be treated tenderly, and 
to be humoured a good deal. It does not do to dogmatise about 
supply and demand and the principles of political economy. The 
spread of communications, however, has rendered possible even in 
remote tracts a rigid abstention from interference with private trade 
in supplying grain, upon which the Government insists. 

In a neighbouring village inhabited by persons of the labourer 
and poor tenant class, most of the young, middle-aged, and old 
inhabitants showed little signs of privation, but few males or adult 
females were at home of course at noon, the potter was 4 thumping 
his wet clay,’ and others, who had work to do at their houses, were 
following their usual avocations. 0 * 

Riding back met the holy Mahant or Abbot of the shrine of 
the Marble Rocks, a fair boy of fourteen, the disciple nominated his 
successor by the lately deceased priest. He wore’ a purple velvet 
coat, and a white silk cap, both profusely embroidered with gold, and 
took little interest in the people on the relief works. The many 
pilgrims took none, as they strolled along, their pots and pans and 
earthly goods packed in two baskets depending from a yoke around 
their necks. They were bound for distant Iiamesliveram, by Adam’s 
Bridge’ and them they would empty the little brass pots containing 
Ganges water, mindful of the doggerel distich I translate for the 
occasion: 

"Who pours upon Rameshur’s shrine 
• Of Qunga’s sacred stream, 

Right soon stall have his heart’s desire, 

And realise his dream. 

* 

Far more attentive were the monkey fo^k, who sat on the road¬ 
side watching all the operations, particularly those of the grain 
sellers. They would willingly, given the chance, relieve a child of 
his ration. The roofs, of the houses in this locality are carefully 
covered with thorns to prevent the abstraction of the tiles, which 
these mischievous apes take, and throw about. So Tavernier says, of 
his day, that in the far south on the way to Cape Comorin, the 
monkeys used to fight across the road, on which during a battle it 
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was unsafe to travel. But now the Governments of Madras and 
Travancore preserve the peace, alike amongst men and monkeys. 

Another work also employing 5,000 people was the collection, 
breaking and storing of metal for a different section of the same 
highway. If in my narrative I appear to move rapidly and spas¬ 
modically from grave to gay, judge if I do not faithfully reflect my 
subject, all sad and* serious though it be. Here in the relief work 
kitchen were children d faire pleurer, the offspring of anaemic, 
underfed mothers, and half the population of the relief work left it 
yesterday en masse to go to Nerbudda Fair! Trtae trains, too, a few 
days back were pretty full of country folk going to a famous festival 
at Allahabad, the attendance at which nevertheless was but a fraction 
of the usual figure Nerbudda Fair was close at hand. On this 
work again nearly 1,000 out of 5,000 came from neighbouring native 
states, and almost all those present were of the labourer class. 
Sickness prevailed, and more and more will prevail till the days of 
trial are over. Cholera and fever will one day sweep through these 
camps and across the country, and the advanced guard of the legions 
of the locusts already threaten the standing crops, as if to prove the 
futility of any human effort to oppose # the crushing forces of nature. 

Such are the main phenomena of famine relief in two most affected 
districts of the ifiost stricken provinces of India. Other works and 
villages visited much resemble those I have attemjjgpd to describe. 

Elsewhere, mercifully, distress has not waxed so sorbin the land. 
In Madras, for example*the area affected is comparatively small. 
There is nothing in that Presidency to -strain the resources of His 
Excellency the Governor, whose officers have had only too much 
experience of famine administration. Severe or total failure of crops 
is confined to parts of the Deccan country, and is well in hand. The 
sopthem portion bf Madras was deluged with rain in November and 
December. Rivers brimmed, roads breached, winds blew, and ‘travel¬ 
ling by land was difficult, and dangerous by sea. In ^Bombay, 
however, the situation is more serious, the failure'more widely spread, 
and the extent of the disaster cannot be wholly gauged until the 
crops now on the ground are harvested. • An area of upwards of 
50,000 square miles with a population of over 9,000,000 is affected. 
Distress none the less has not yet reached even the poorest of the 
petty landholders, though the numbers.on relief amount to nearly 
300,000 souls, and it is 'asserted without contradiction that the 
measures taken have averted acute distress, and that even in Bijapore, 
the centre of the famous ‘ skull famine,’ not a life has been sacrificed. 
The authorities enforce the famine code, allowing for local conditions 
in a matter not dissimilar from that above described, but special 
measures have been taken for ^he preservation of agricultural stock 
which finds little sustenance on 

the wide stony wolds of the Deccan. 
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Action in this behalf has also been taken for similar reasons in the 
Madras Deccan. 

The case of Burma presents special features. Any one who just 
passed through the affected districts, as I did, early in December, 
would have thought it hardly possible that anything like severe 
agricultural distress was hanging over the pleasure-loving, well- 
dressed, and good-humoured people of Upper Burma. But the 
Burman, jvho lives, does not put away much for a rainy day, and a 
second bad season, hits him as hard as a third does, the Indian. 
Another point of difference is that the former iras migratory as the 
latter is home-keeping. As Lower Burma, alike to its own profit 
and to that of rice-importing India, had a bumper crop, the Upper 
Bormans went down in crowds to share the spoils, but 30,000 who 
stayed at home are for. the most part employed on the construction 
of a much-needed branch, which will connect the railway with the 
Irrawaddy at an important military station. The men collect stone 
ballast, and the women do the lighter earth work, and if Hindus can 
leave a relief work for a fair, it may safely be conjectured that the 
Burmans will make a fair of a relief work. I think no Burman ever 
lost heart, except perhaps th# King, who lost the crown of Burma. 

In Bengal upwards of 300,000 are bn relief, and the early 
cessation of the September rains gave Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
his officers cause for* grave anxiety. ’ Behar occupies a bad eminence 
in famine history. * Its poor and dense population knows, however, 
by experience how the administration mitigates the evils resulting 
from extensive failure of 3rops*and it came very rapidly on relief. It 
has been proved to demonstration in past famines that the early 
application of the Government code is the best policy, as well as the 
most humane, procedure.' People fed or helped, before they run 
down, eg® continue to work till next harvest, and do not come on the 
gratuitous relief list. Their strength is preserved, and their services 
saved to their country. Neither do they abuse an early application 
of the code. It lias been proved over and over again that as long as 
they can live without help, they prefer to do so. There is no fear 
of pauperising a 8elf-re§peqjfcing peasantry. 

In the Punjab upwards of 80,t)00 are* on relief chiefly on large 
central works, which Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick favours. The area of his 
province is greater, and its population is less than half that of the 
North-western* Provinces, in which on that account and also because 
of the far more wide distress the provision of smaller works near 
affected villages has been found necessary. * 

The Punjab, like* the Central Provinces, suffers from an influx of 
the poor from neighbouring native states. These of course are 
responsible for the care of their own distressed people, and in Madras, 
Bombay, and the Deccan, this duty appears to be more effectually 
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performed than in the states of Bajputana and Central India. Becent 
rain has greatly improved the position in the Punjab. 

What are technically known as famine prices, but not famine, and 
agricultural distress of varying degrees of intensity, but not starvation, 
prevail, then, to a greater or lesser extent in seven great provinces of 
the Empire, of which the total axea is 805,000 square miles, supporting 
a population of 207 'millions. The total area in British India, in 
which the failure of crops has been so extensive that but for the 
intervention of Government there would be great mortality, is about 
164,000 square miles, inhabited by nearly 37 millions ; the area of 
partial failure in which great distress and some mortality would occur 
but for the measures of relief afforded, is 121,700 square miles, peopled 
by 44^ millions of ssuils. The whole of India meanwhile is affected 
by high prices, and the numbers on relief actually reached 2,086,000 in 
the first week in February. In spite of temporary diversions at harvest 
times, the numbers and the cost to Government must, until next* 
rains fall, necessarily increase, but not happily the sufferings of the 
people, now that they have once accepted the situation, and, as they 
require it, come upon relief. • 

* In the face of these figures, in view,of the necessity for support¬ 
ing two or perhaps three millions of people for several months, it 
can hardly matter* so much* as has been suggested, at what particu¬ 
lar moment a subsidiary famihe relief subscription is opened in 
London. In India of course such funds had beert constituted before 
the Viceroy referred to them with approval in his speech of last 
October. There can be little doubt tfhat fhe money raised outside 
the country can be more satisfactorily applied to those objects to 
which the Government thinks private subscriptions may be legi- 
mately devoted, than would have been possible if it had been 
remitted to India *before those objects, as distinct from the obliga¬ 
tions devolving upon the Government, had been defined. At any rate 
there is no difference of opinion as to the ample scope which exists 
for private charity in providing clothing for the destitute, those little 
luxuries which to the sick and suffering are necessities, for the main¬ 
tenance of orphans, and for the relief of^thefse whflse pride of caste, 
birth, or status, is greater'than their need, and is only relinquished 
with their lives. 

With reference, for instance, to the third of these objects, an 
unofficial committee of Indian gentlemen is, in the*city whence I 
write, assisting from funds privately subscribed hundreds of families 
which, on accbunt of their social position, are unwilling that their 
-distress should be made public. There are also*many poor people on 
the works, who need a new coat of cloth, while the Church Mission, 
and other Anglican and Catholic societies, who are already bestirring 
themselves to provide for the fatherless and the orphans, can testify 
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to the need that exists for the further development of their humane 
endeavours. 

Twenty years ago I rode across Mysore in the great famine, 
great as Alexander and Napoleon were great, destroyers of mankind. 
Clouds of locusts obliterated the fields, the roads, the high upstand¬ 
ing rocks, the tanks and hillocks, all the features of that pleasant 
land. They fell like a blight upon the living, afid covered the dead 
like a pall. In Madras and Mysore, then under British administra¬ 
tion, between three and four millions of lives were lost. 

Of all the changes that have occurred in the intervening period, 
none is more remarkable than the greater capacity of Government 
to-day to deal with a similar crisis. Then there was equal zeal and 
devotion, but little system, incomplete communications, and no organ¬ 
ised defence. A far mpre widely spread famine has been met with 
the calmness and resolution which come of years of preparation, and 
are bom of a conviction that what man with his finite capacity can 
do to combat the infinite forces of nature is being done. 

Life in India in years of famine, like life anywhere at any time, 
is fulfilled with sharp contrasts, abounds in sudden surprises, is lit¬ 
tered with lost illusions, anc^ as long as we preserve the peace, upd 
the people marry and have children at the earliest possible opportu¬ 
nity, without any thought for the momrw, so lon|j these visitations 
must recur. • * 

Two facts loom‘large before all others at the present moment. 
The people’s lives are endangered. The (government makes available 
the whole of its sufficient tesoufces to save life. They suffer. Private 
benevolence can and will assist the Government to mitigate their 
sufferings.* 


. Jt'BliUT.POHJJ: 

Feb! 5, 1897. 


J. D. Rees. 
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ENGLAND'S ADVANCE 
NORTH OF ORANGE. RIVER 


I 

I pbopose to give a short account of the successive steps by which 
England has within the last thirty years acquired territory in South 
Africa to the north of Orange River, and incidentally also of her rela- * 
tions with the two South African republics during that period. In 
doing so it viill be necessary to follow .the thread of the history of 
these two countries respectively from the point at which their inde¬ 
pendence was recognised by the British Government in formal treaties 
entered into with'that Government. 

In the year 1354, Great Britain withdrew,, from the territory 
north of Orange River, now known as the Orange Free State. This 
step had been in contemplation for several years ; but one occurrence 
in particular was the immediate cause of Ahis withdrawal. General 
Cathcart had, in 1852, visited the Orange River Sovereignty (as the 
country now constituting the Free State was then called),^ order to 
restore British prestige amongst the native tribes. It was considered 
absolutely necessary to bring to terms the troublesome Basuto tribe, 
then under the chieftainship of Moshesh. With a Wejl-equipped force 
the British general proceeded towards Basutoland, in order to enforce 
certain demands, including the delivery of a number of cattle, as 
compensation for certain other cattle that had been stolen by the 
Basutos, and to compel the chief and his people to maintain peace 
with his neighbours, and *to cease from being ‘ a nation of thieves.’ 
The terms demanded by the general not having been complied with 
to his satisfaction, an advance was made jnto Basutoland ; but the 
Basutos offered armed resistance, Which at the battle of Berea proved 
sufficiently vigorous to induce the general to retire and to return to 
the Sovereignty without having effected his purpose. When the 
news of the engagement of Berea reached England the British 
Government at once notified their intention of withdrawing from the 
Sovereignty at the earliest possible moment. The expenses connected 
with the maintenance of imperial authority appeared , to be so im¬ 
mense in comparison with the advantages likely to accrue therefrom 
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that there certainly did not seem to be much inducement for Great 
Britain to retain her hold upon the country. 

Through this withdrawal the community inhabiting this territory 
was thrown upon its own resources under the most unpromising cir¬ 
cumstances. At the side of tjie infant State was the Basuto nation, 
under the ablest chief in South Africa, with a welf-armed military 
force, the number of men at his disposal in cast? of war being esti¬ 
mated at more than twelve times the number of Free State burghers 
capable of bearing arms and liable to military sfervice. With other 
surrounding native fribes there were various unsettled questions still 
standing open. Far removed from any seaport, the young State was 
debarred from levying customs duties upon seaborne goods, and thus 
deprived of a source of income that in the neighbouring colonies has 
always been the mainstay of revenue. No wonder, then, that under 
these circumstances a considerable number of the inhabitants strenu¬ 
ously objected to the withdrawal of British authority. A deputation 
was sent to England to plead their cause; it met with the reception 
usually accorded to such deputations, and returned without having 
effected its purpose. , 

On the 23rd of February 1854, a convention was agreed upon 
between Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, Sir George Russel 
Clerk, and the representatives of the inhabitants of the territory. By 
this instrument the letter were acknowledged as being to all intents 
and purpose^ a free and independent people, and their government 
was to be considered and treated thenceforth as a free and indepen¬ 
dent government. Subsequently a Royal Proclamation was issued 
by which the Queen of England abandoned and renounced for herself, 
her heirs and successors, all dominion over the Orange River territory 
and the inhabitants thereof. 

The following clauses of the Convention are of importance to the 

propef understanding of subsequent events: 

• 

2. The British Government has no alliance whatever with any chiefs or tribes 
to the north of the Orange River, with the exception of the Griqua chief Adam 
Kok, and the British Government has no wish or intention to enter hereafter into 
any treaties which may be prejudicial to the interests of the Orange River Govern¬ 
ment. • , . 

8. The Orange River Government shall have freedom to purchase their supplies 
of ammunition in any British colony or possession in South Africa, subject to the 
laws provided for the regulation of the sale and transit of ammunition in such 
colonies or possesajpns; and Her Majesty's Special Commissioner will recommend 
to the Colonial Government that privileges of a liberal character, in connection 
with import duties generally, he granted to the Orange River government, as 
measures in regard to which it is entitled to be treated with every indulgence, in 
consideration of its peculiar position and distance from seaports. 

Thus, then, wslb the infant State ushered into the world with fine 
promise and pretty phrase, to the contentment, no doubt, of those 
who were satisfied with the withdrawal of British authority, and the 
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pacification of those who were not. Trustful souls, if they really 
believed in the efficacy of conventions! It was not many years after 
the independence of the country had been recognised that its struggle 
for existence began. War with the Basutos became inevitable after 
every attempt at conciliation had failed. The incessant inroads of 
the Basutos into the territory of the Free State, which at no time 
previous had ever‘been theirs, accompanied with rapine and brutal 
murders all along the border, forced the youthful State to rise in 
self-defence and to determine to settle the question of its own exist¬ 
ence once for all. ( With no light heart did it enter upon the struggle. 
Almost hopeless it seemed to many; so little chance did there 
appear to be of the State coming out of it victorious. It is needless 
to go into the details of the war that ensued. Suffice it to say that 
not even the most bitter detractor of the republics would at the 
present day venture to deny that this was a war into which the people 
of this State were forced, which they did their best to avoid, and (not¬ 
withstanding what the atrocity-mongers of that day may have said 
and written) which they carried on with as much humanity as is 
consistent with an actual state of war. 

In the year 1862, during a cessation of hostilities, Sir Philip 
"Wodehouse arrived at the Cape as Her British Majesty’s High Com¬ 
missioner. Mr. .(now Sir), Richard Southey was Colonial Secretary 
under Sir Philip, as he continued to be under Lieutenant-Governor 
Hay and Sir Henry Barkly, to whom reference will again be made 
hereafter. He \ras a man at that time of whom Mr. Froude thus 
wrote:— * 

His desire was and is to see South Africa British up to the Zambesi; the 
natives everywhere taken under the British flag, and the whole country governed 
by the Crown. When the Diamond-fields were annexed as a Crown colony lie 
accepted the governorship with the hope that north of the Orange lliver he might 
carry out his policy, check the encroachments of the Transvaal [*te], and extend 
the Empire internally. It has been the one mistake of his life. Being^without n 
force of any kind, he could only control the republics by the help of the native 
chiefs. 

In fact, he was ‘ the Imperial Englishman ’ u of that day. 

Within a few weeks,, after bis arrival at the Cape as High Com¬ 
missioner, Sir Philip Wodehouse gave a very decided indication of 
the policy it was intended to pursue. He wrote to Moshesh that a 
commission was about to proceed to Basutoland in order to ascertain 
that chiefs views and wishes with regard to his own and his people’s 
relationship^ to the Cape Colony, it having been understood that , 
Moshesh had expressed a desire that he and hjp people might become 
British subjects. The commission, consisting of two gentlemen not 
noted for their favourable sentiments towards the Free State, pro¬ 
ceeded to interview Moshesh in ‘due course; but from their subsequent 
report it appeared that Moshesh had no desire to come under the British 
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flag. The idea of making British subjects of the Basutos was, how¬ 
ever, never long absent from the High Commissioner’s mind. True 
enough, there was a Convention of which such annexation would be a 
violation ; but that fact would, of course, offer no practical difficulty 
to the man with the legions at his back; as Sir Philip expressed it 
in a communication to one of his agents: * Of coyrse, if the Home 
Government would but move on, we need not treat the past arrange¬ 
ments with the Free State with much ceremony.’ There was, however, 
a certain fertility of resource in the case of Sir Philip Wodehouse in 
discovering reasons for .ignoring the Convention of 1854. About 
the same time that he communicated with Moshesh he wrote ta 
very unfriendly letter ’ to the President of the Free State, in which he 
remarked that ‘ if war should be the result of ttte inroads of your 
people on the inhabitants, of the neighbouring territories, you can 
have no just ground of complaint if the British authorities in 
this colony feel bound, however reluctantly, to set aside existing 
treaties.’ When in 1867 the Free State was fast overcoming 
its difficulties, and had every prospect of bringing the Basutos to 
terms, while some of the Basuto tribes had actually been accepted 
as Free State subjects, and ground had been allotted to them* 
for occupation, he expressed his opinion in' another letter that 
‘ these large acquisitions of territory and population tended to pro¬ 
duce such important changes in the political position of the several 
Powers in thi» part oF Africa as would fully warrant a claim on the 
part of the British Government, should necessity arise, of a right 
to reconsider the bearings of the Convention with the Orange Free 
State of the 23rd of February 1854.’ This was a few months 
before he wrote to his agent already mentioned, * I dare say there is 
a good deal of truth in the report that the Basutos are felling to 
pieces. At. the same time I very much wish them to hold together 
sufficiently and long enough to give me a tolerable pretext for 
negotiating with them, if the Secretary of State gives me leave.’ 
Again, later, after the British G overnment had notified their willing¬ 
ness to accept the Basutos as British subjects, whilst the Free State 
had determined not to cease operations until tjie murderers of certain 
two residents in the State, named Bush and Krynaauw, had been 
given up, and the republican territory was entirely evacuated, he 
wrote: * I cannot regard this*policy as anything less than an indica¬ 
tion of an unfriendly spirit towards the British Government, quite 
sufficient to absolve me from the observance of the terms of the 
Convention of 1854.’ This was about the same time that he also 
penned these words: * It'is desirable that they ’ (the Basutos) ‘ should 
make every exertion to embarrass the movements of the Boers ; and 
above all, let them take care to reoccupy the ground, as soon as the 
commanders move off.’ Without any guarantee that the Basutos 
would cease their depredations, in feet with an absolute certainty 
Vox. XII—No. 241 D D 
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that they would not, it was required of the Free State that it should 
cease operations of war. ( The arms of the Republic were, under 
God’s blessing, everywhere victorious,’ wrote in reply President 
Brand, the noble and the good, and he relied upon the Convention. 
The High Commissioner’s answer wav to stop the supply of ammuni¬ 
tion to the Free State, notwithstanding the Convention. This step 
had already before been threatened. Affecting to treat (as probably 
he had a right to do if so minded) the Basutos as a civilised 
belligerent nation, the High Commissioner had in 1865 issued a 
proclamation off neutrality, forbidding British' subjects to take part 
in the struggle, although many of them had their nearest relations 
engaged therein. When thereafter the President issued a com¬ 
mission for raising volunteers within the Free State (a ceurse 
similar to that which was subsequently more than once adopted 
by the British Government), the High Commissioner thought 
fit to profess to regard this as an attempt to incite British sub¬ 
jects to act in defiance of this proclamation, and (because captured 
booty had been promised to the volunteers) as an encouragement to 
them to enter upon a career of ‘ unprincipled marauding and plunder,’ 
t, and he observed that ‘ the Free Sjtate Government must not be 
surprised if we should find ourselves compelled to consider very 
anxiously how “far it may be consistent with strict neutrality, that 
this colony should continue tinder the terms, of the treaty with the 
Free State to permit an unlimited supply of arms an<j ammunition.’ 
Neutrality did' not prevent Sir Philip Wodehouse from sending 
Moshesh a present of gunpowder, bat the highest principles of 
morality inspired him with the desire to break the clauses in the 
Convention which had been purposely insisted upon .by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people to meet a contingency which had now 
actually arisen. ‘ 

However, the inevitable act in the drama bad to come. The 
Basutos being eventually vanquished, after enormous sacrifices on 
the part of the people of the Free' State, and when peace for South 
Africa in this quarter seemed about to be secured for ever, in the 
hour of victory on the part of the white man, the Basutos were 
declared British subje'cts, except a small portion of the tribe who 
came under the Free State, of whom it may be remarked in passing 
that they have ever since been living in perfect peace and content¬ 
ment as subjects of this State. • 

A deputation proceeded to England to represent the views of the 
Free State on the subject of these proceedings to the British 
Government, and if possible to get some impartial person sent out 
from England to investigate and report upon the matter. The 
deputation was referred to the High Commissioner. ‘ The Free State,’ 
remarks the historian of South Africa (Dr. Theal), ‘then realised 
how utterly it was at Sir Philip’s mercy. Its supply of ammunition 
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was cut off ; while traders were supplying ammunition and shot to 
the Basutos with hardly any attempt at concealment. Balds were 
frequently made.into the Free State from beyond the Thaba Bosigo 
line, and the burgher commandos could not cross the line without 
defying the British authorities? Many months passe£ before matters 
actually settled down. The Free State, for the sake of peace, 
submitted. 

The action of Sir Philip was, superficially viewed at least, a 
masterstroke of policy; not one that any honest man would have a 
right to be proud of, but still a masterstroke, such as the stronger 
can always inflict upon the weaker. Some of the results which 
accrued may be summarised thus : 

•1. The Free State being without a seaboard, it had become a 
favourite dream of President Brand’s, when the conquest of the 
Basutos was no longer doubtful, that after his State had obtained the 
necessary status in Basutoland, it should acquire by amicable 
arrangement a passage to St. John’s River, and thus secure its own 
harbour. In spite of Sir George Russel Clerk’s fair promises, the 
Cape Colony had steadily refused to part with any of its customs 
revenue ; a refusal which, itm^y be here remarked, was persisted in 
until the exigencies of trade in 1889 brought about the Customs 
Union. The realisation of the President’s dream woflld have released 
the Free State from the clutches of tlfe Cape Colony. But no one 
in South Africa of course has a right to dream any but Imperial 
dreams. The annexation of Basutoland was^a rude aVakening. 

2. The superficial area of the *Free State being of comparatively 
small extent, and comprising mostly pastoral country, probably 
incapable on«that account of ever bearing a large population, whilst 
Basutoland is mostly agricultural country, the increase of the 
population, and tlius of the power of the State', was apparently 
effectually 'checked. 

3. Tliat which it would probably.have cost the British Govern¬ 
ment millions of money to accomplish, the Free State with its 
slender resources had succeeded in doing when it vanquished the 
Basutos, and the British Government reaped almost the whole 
reward. 

4. The Free State through this annexation was now hemmed in 
on two sides, the south and .the east, by British territory, with the 
Transvaal to the. North. How the policy of hemming in was 
subsequently continued will hereafter be seen. 

5. An effectual thorn in the side of the Free State wofild be kept 
"in existence. The policy subsequently favoured by Sir Richard 
Southey of allowing the native tribes to acquire arms at the Diamond- 
fields, thus establishing a standing menace to the peace of the 
republics, was taken full advantage of by the Basutos, as it was by the 
native tribes living in and on the borders of the Transvaal. The 
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people of the republics, it may here he remarked, have, in spite of 
such a policy being directed against themselves, and of natives having 
been employed (as at the battle of Boomplaats) against themselves in 
actual warfare, firmly and loyally adhered to their policy of not 
employing their native allies, nor putting any natives in possession 
of arms as agains^ men of white races; and nothing perhaps has 
created more bitter resentment than the pursuance of a different- 
policy against themselves. 

6. A precedent was established, causing native tribes to believe 
that England in the pursuance of a policy pf repression of the re¬ 
publics would only be too glad in all cases to espouse their cause, and' 
lend them its support in any unfounded and extravagant claims to 
the detriment of the republics, which they might choose to institute. 
There were never wanting thereafter unscrupulous, self-seeking or 
Imperial-minded men to instigate them to make such claims. 

7. The efficacy of deliberate and malignant falsehood, of the. 

invention of stories of republican aggressions and atrocities, as instru¬ 
ments for moving the British public to accord its sympathy and 
support to acts of repression, oppression, and if need be suppression, 
hgainst the republics, was successfully established. The artificial 
excitement that*, was brought about by the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society and others, to whom the existence of the republics was an 
offence, the torrent of calumny and abuse thaft was poured upon the 
Free State and t its people, when it was feared that England might 
hesitate to confirm the work of Sir Philip Wodehouse after it had 
become fully cognisant of all the features of his course of action, are 
matters of history; it is impossible, and perhaps needless, to refer to 
these matters here at greater length. * 

8. Perhaps the most important point gained by those who were 
aiming at the extension of the British Empire at the qost of the 
republics was the precedent which was established of disregarding 
formal treaties entered into with thg republics. ^ The annexation of 
Basutoland was the first step taken by England in acquiring territory 
to the North of Orange Eiver. And every inch of ground subsequently 
acquired by her in tha£ region was acquired in 'violation of solemn 
engagements, and was a seizure of territory to which she had no 
right. 

Looking at the matter from a broad South African point of view, 
the question may well arise, What on the whole has been gained by 
South Africa through the annexation of Basutoland ? One of Sir 
Philip Wodehouse’s correspondents, who in his correspondence with 
the High Commissioner could not refrain from disclaiming all sym¬ 
pathy with the Free State in its struggle against the Basutos, wrote 
on one occasion to him concerning that native tribe: ‘ With the 
possession of good guns will come, of course, expertness of practice; 
and some day a fearful reckoning of it.’ In 1891, after Basutoland 
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had been annexed to the Cape Colony, the Disarmament Act was 
passed; the Basutos rose in rebellion when the attempt was made to 
enforce the Act (which, after those people had once been allowed to 
acquire arms, they naturally considered a harsh and unjust measure); 
millions,of money were spent*.in the vain attempt^ with the only 
result that Basutoland was again placed under direct Imperial con¬ 
trol. The white man’s prestige, which had suffer^ so severely at the 
Berea, was re-established by the Free State; the Cape Colony did not 
succeed in confirming it. Whether law and order are at the present 
day maintained in Basutoland in a fashion that* is calculated to 
enhance the respect of the natives for the white man is a matter that is 
perhaps not beyond debate. At the time when the war with the Free 
State began, Moshesh was in constant communication with chiefs in 
Zululand and other native territories, and a coalition movement 
seemed not improbable; the Free State war put a stop to that. 
How Basutoland is still going to affect the future peace of South 
Africa, who can say ? A considerable number of English as well as 
of Dutch-speaking farmers are now settled in the agricultural district 
bordering on Basutoland: it is to be hoped they may be allowed 
always to live there in peace. # The armed Basuto nation is, at any 
rate, a standing menace to peace; and who shall restrain a barbarian 

race when bent upon war ? • • 

• • 

* II 

The next of the steps taken by England jn the acquisition of terri¬ 
tory to the north of OrangeJKiver must now be related. 

Within the territory of the Orange Free State diamond-mines 
were discovered some time before 1870; territory that had been 
handed over to the representatives of the people by Her British 
Majesty’s Special Commissioner, under the terms of the Convention, 
as a fred add independent country. Thereupon a claim to the portion 
of the territory on which diamonds had been found, 1 and to the 
* Campbell G rounds, • which the Free State had acquired by purchase, 
was trumped up by certain intriguers on behalf of a chief named 
Waterboer. The miserable history of that bad business need not be 
narrated in all its particulars.' It may be read in detail, written by 
Englishmen, who pleaded in vain for justice and good faith. False¬ 
hood, fraud, and force, the ^prefaced shifting on paper of well-known 
natural landmarks when necessary, all were ingredients in the occur¬ 
rences of those days. Basing her rights on a cession from Waterboer, 
England seized the Free State Diamond-fields. Doubly were treaty 
jengagements with the Free State violated, for territory was seized in 
the free and independent possession of which the people of the 

1 It comprised some 150 farms, a large rmdber of which were held under British 
titles, issued during the time of the Sovereignty. The extent of a farm in those parts 
was as a rule from 6,000 acres or more. 
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country had been guaranteed; and a cession was obtained by treaty 
from a native chief to the north of Orange River—of ground, too, to 
which he never had the remotest claim, and as to which it is not pos- 
sible to believe that there could ever have been the smallest doubt, 
on the part of any, that it belonged" to the Free State. >When it 
became necessary Jater for the English Courts established in Griqua- 
land West (as the territory seized by the British Government was 
now called) formally to decide the point, they held that Waterboer 
never had any semblance of right whatsoever f to the ground. Not 
only was the Freb State despoiled of its territory, but the insulting 
and unwarrantable language persistently used by Her British Majesty’s 
High Commissioner, Sir Henry Barkly, and the subsequent bullying 
of that unfortunate country, lent every appearance to the view Vhat 
there existed an intention, with some ulterior object, to drive the 
government and people of the Free State to desperation. When, for 
instance, the authorities of the State had occasion to seize certain 
ammunition which was being conveyed by private parties across its 
territory in contravention of the ammunition Jaws of the country. 
Sir Henry Barkly chose to consider tlfis very right and proper action 
fcs an insult to the British flag; reparation was demanded to the 
amount of 600 1 .: an ultimatum was sent; and, of course, the Free 
State, for the sake of peace, had to submit. ‘ An exhibition,’ this 
was called at the time by an English South African newspaper, ‘of 
the mighty power of England.’ * « 

Mr. Fronde, in writing of this annexation, calls it ‘ perhaps the 
most discreditable incident in British colonial history.’ Further he 
remarks:— b 

r 

We have heaped charges of foul dealing on the unhappy Free State [gw. 
Republican] Governments. We have sent menacing intimtffions to both of them, 
as if we were deliberately making or finding excuses to suppress them. It has 
become painfully clear to me that the English Government has been misled by a 
set of border land-jobbers into doing *n unjust thing, and it is now equally difficult 
to persist and to draw back. The English Government, In taking up Waterboer’s 
cause, have distinctly broken a treaty which they had renewed but one year 
before in a very solemn manner; and the Colonial^Office, jt is painfully evident to 
me, have been duped by a most ingenious conspiracy. 

The Colonial Office, however, was fully aware of the continued 
protests of the Free State, and of the grtrands upon which those pro¬ 
tests were made. It re*sisted the submission of the matter in dispute 
to the arbitration of an impartial person. It had every opportunity, 
for withdrawing from a position which was really quite untenable. 
Sir Henry Barkly had been authorised to * proclaim and annex’ the 
Diamond-fields to the Cape Colony, by and with the consent of the 
Cape Parliament, after the passing of a formal Act for that purpose, 
and he was, in the first ’instance, only commissioned to annex such 
territory as ‘ really belonged ’ to Waterboer. The Cape Parliament 
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refused its absent to any such scheme; and there existed, therefore, 
every opportunity after investigation of the matter for a disavowal of 
the 1 filibustering and unwarrantable seizure of this territory.’ 

In 1876 President Brand went personally to England in order to 
attempt to obtain redress. Needless to say that, as regards such 
proper redress as the Free State was entitled to, his mission was 
fruitless. The British Government, without havifig the candour to 
admit the invalidity of the British title, or the validity of the Free 
State title, offered to pay the sum of 90,000£., find, under certain 
contingencies, another 10,000£., ‘ not as recompensejFor any admitted 
wrong, but in consideration of the injury which the president and 
the people of the State represented that they had sustained.’ The stun 
of 600 L, which the Free State had been forced tojpay, and of which 
it claimed restitution, formed part of this amount. The president 
felt himself obliged to accept this ridiculous offer. The legislature 
of the State, knowing full well that they would never succeed in get¬ 
ting justice done by the restoration of the territory, instead of retiring 
therefrom under protest, weakly ratified this arrangement, taking for 
granted its constitutional power of consenting to the disseverment of 
a portion of Free State territory and the consequent disfranchisement^ 
of the burghers who inhabited the dissevered portion. The violation 
of a solemn treaty was condoned for a pecuniary consideration and 
for the sake of peace. • The policy of * extending tile Empire inter¬ 
nally ’ had triumphed *over right and justice. It will be seen that 
it was destined later still further to triumph* No obstacle any longer 
remaining to the incorporation of the Diamond-fields with the Cape 
Colony, the legislature of that colony at a subsequent date passed an 
Act to efifectcsuch incorporation. The Free State was now hemmed 
in on the west also by British territory. And, above all, a great 
object had been attained; a convenient starting-point had been gained 
from wh*icli the sway of England, always of course from considerations 
of the highest morality and virtue, could be extended northwards. 

A curious Nemesis seems to follow every act of forcible annexation 
undertaken by the British Government in South Africa. In Basuto¬ 
land there was the rebel lkm consequent upon the Disarmament Act. 
In Griqualand West the people, sometime after the annexation, broke 
into open revolt against the mismanagement of the administration. 
Sir Richard Southey’s government pleased them less than that which 
he had evidently «o ardently longed to see-suppressed. In addresses 
delivered to Sir Henry Barkly, when the administration was taken 
over, the memorialists had expressed their wish that the* Free State 
officials should be retained, and they had desired respectfully to draw 
his Excellency’s attention to ‘ the satisfactory and efficient manner in 
which the Free State Government fyad maintained law and order 
among the large number of people now present at the Diamond-fields.’ 
As to Waterboer, he lived to see what it meant to be * protected.’ 
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Various have been the excuses made by different writers for this 
seizure of Free State territory. ‘ The Free State had violated every 
principle of justice in its dealings with its neighbours (the Basutos), 
and its conduct had forced on Lord Kimberley the duty of protecting 
the feeble tribes which have suffered from their cruel aggressions,’ 
said Mr. Fowler, the leader of the atrocity-mongers during and after 
the Basuto war, knowing probably full well what sort of ludicrous 
nonsense will go down best with the British public. The danger of 
an Uitlander question arising justified the annexation, says a recent 
writer named Worsfold, unmindful of the fact that in those days 
every white man who had lived a comparatively short time in the 
country and who possessed a small amount of fixed or other property 
enjoyed the same privileges in every respect as the old-established 
burghers. * 

In 1875, thus before the Diamond-field! incident had been finally 
closed, Mr. Froude was sent out to South Africa by Lord Carnarvon, 
to further a scheme for the confederation of the South African States 
and Colonies. The scheme was foredoomed to failure. In the 
Transvaal indeed (which was then being sorely tried in different ways) 
the condition of affairs seemed not unpropitious for the success of 
T;he scheme, if judiciously handled.* Confining ourselves, however, 
for the presentdto the Fjee State—with the feeling of resentment 
against the British Governmesat still running so high, the scheme was 
simply out of the question. It is difficult to, say what might have 
happened had the policy of Great Britain been different from what 
it actually had been. When the Basutc^war began, only some eight 
years had elapsed since the abandonment, and the Free State was in 
grefit distress. A policy of sympathy on the side of fright and of 
helpfulness in the cause of the white man against the aggression of 
the black, might »have exerted an irresistible influence upon the people 
of the country in their hour of need. But the opportunity of 
exercising a wise policy not merely of abstention from repression and 
coercion, but of active assistance, was missed. The Imperial English¬ 
man of the day had set himself to the task of bringing about the 
unification of South Africa by the undoing of the republics, and he 
failed as he deserved to*fail, and as he always will fail, we may venture 
to hope. 


. . Ill 

By the,Sand Eiver Convention between Great Britain and the,. 
emigrants from Cape Colony and others who had settled to the North 
of Vaal River, the independence of the South African Republic was 
formally acknowledged about two years before the date of the Con¬ 
vention by which the independence of the Orange Free State was 
recognised. A few only of its provisions need be cited: 
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1. . . , No encroachments shall be made by the said [British] Government on 
the territory to the North of Vaal River. 

3. Her Majesty's Assistant Commissioners hereby disclaim all alliances •what¬ 
soever and with whomsoever of the coloured natives to the North of Vaal River. 

6. . . . All trade in ammunition with the native tribes is prohibited both by 
the British Government and the emigrant farmers on both sides of Vaal River. 

The boundaries of the South African Republic other than Vaal 
River were not defined in the Convention. Moselikatzi, who had 
attacked the emigrant farmers, had been subdued by them, and the 
territory formerly subject to him had been acquired by conquest, and 
was claimed at a later date in a proclamation islued by President 
Pretorius. No such definition at the time of the Convention appeared 
to be necessary. It was, indeed, informally intimated to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the South African Republic, in accordance with the 
British policy of the time, that should they choose to take it, they 
could have all the country North of Vaal and Orange Rivers, not 
included in the then existing Sovereignty, right down to the sea. 

* Our Commissioners left the Transvaal lord of the interior, without 
any boundary, except to the South,’ says one of the most virulent 
detractors of the South African Republic; 2 and from the very 
moment of the recognition o# its independence the Government of 
that country exercised the right of refusing transit to missionaries 
and other persons who were suspectejl of supplying the natives with 
ammunition and arms. So much, at any rate, is incontrovertible, 
that a large portion of the present British Bechuanaland and of Rho¬ 
desia was within the borders of Transvaal territory, and for many 
years the title of the Transvaal remained undisputed. 

In the jpear 18G8, however, encouraged by the action of the 
British Government with reference to the annexation of Basutoland, 
and instigated thereto by various white men claiming to be British 
subjects, -certain native chiefs (some of whom were undoubtedly 
living under the* Government of the Transvaal, and the position of 
others of whom mgy, for the gake’of avoiding controversial matter, 
be left undefined) approached the representative in South Africa of 
the British Government, with a view to securing the recognition of 
themselves as independent ohiefs, with a gpod slice of territory each 
to rule over, under British protection. On the 29th of March from 
far-away Shoshong (where Mr. John Mackenzie was at that time 
stationed as missionary) a letter was written by .or on behalf of the 
Chief Matcheng’to Sir Philip Wodehouse’, in which certain proposals 
were made to the latter, and the discovery of gold in Mashonaland a 
few years previously was temptingly dangled before his eyes. The 
High Commissioner, who had expressed the opinion that past engage¬ 
ments with the Free State ‘ need not be treated with much ceremony,’ 
was not likely to be restrained from* taking action by any feeling of 
* Mr. John Mackenzie, Austral Africa, p. 436. 
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respect for the solemn engagements into which the Government he 
represented had entered. Sir Philip Wodehouse in reply, on the 
2nd of June following, expressed his readiness to allay Matcheng’s 
anxiety as to his position and prospects; a readiness dependent upon 
the extent of his gold fields and * the proportion of gold found in the 
ore; ’ a subject concerning which Sir Philip possibly had an idea 
that ignorant native chiefs w'ere particularly well informed. Possibly 
also, however, he knew that he was dealing with ‘ a power behind the 
throne.’ So also iii’ August 1868, Montsioa, a chief subject to the 
Transvaal and allowed on sufferance to reside within the boundaries 
and, of course, under the protection of that country, 3 made preten¬ 
sions to being an independent and paramount chief of one of the 
Bechuana tribes, and through his missionary applied for British pro¬ 
tection. The representations then and subsequently made on behalf of 
this chief were sadly lacking in the one ingredient of truth. Those 
who are acquainted with the coloured races of South Africa know how 
absolutely disregardful they are of accuracy of statement when they 
believe that by falsehood they can attain any object they may have 
iijt view; and it does seem as if the -political missionary, such as 
Montsioa’s, instead of attempting to correct this vicious habit of the 
natives, very readily fells into it himself, and becomes an adept in 
the art of intrigde. Tale^ of aggression and spoliation at the hands 
of the Government of the South African Republic were invented and 
carried to ears only too eager to give credence tb themfor the con¬ 
templated seizure and annexation of the Diamond-fields would give a 
grand opening for a further advance ftorthsvards. In September 1870 
we find the High Commissioner writing to the President of the South 
African Republic in very strong terms concerning ‘ the -necessity of 
abstaining from encroachment without lawful and, sufficient cause 
upon the possessions of friendly tribes in friendly alliance with Her 
Majesty’s Government.’ This friendly alliance between the "British 
Government and tribes who had always been under the jurisdiction of 
the Government of the South African'Republic, arid in fact owed their 
continued existence to the protection which had been afforded them 
by that Government, was obviously a pure n?yth; if any such alliance 
with them or any other' native' chiefs North of Vaal River had ever 
been secretly entered into, it would clearly have been a breach not 
only of the Convention, but, so far as it related to chiefs living under 
the Government of the South African Republic, a • breach of inter¬ 
national right. 

With the various and conflicting claims which, under these' 
circumstances and consequent upon the action *of the British Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the [annexation of the Diamond-fields, were now 

* This fact is beyond the range of controversy in spite of Mr. John Mackenzie’s 
attempts to bolster up Montsioa’s pretensions in his work entitled Austral Africa. 
See the preface to Dr. Theale’s History of the Boers. 
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raised on behalf of the native chiefs and their tribes under the 
Government of the Transvaal, the question of boundaries became a 
very complicated matter. The South African Republic, for the sake 
of peace, and having the comparatively powerful Government of 
Great Britain to deal with, assented to arbitration # as a means to 
having its own as well Tas other claims settled. The arbitrator 
appointed was a British official, Governor Keate £hen administering 
the Government of Natal. Relying upon the apparently indefeasible 
nature of its claims, Jhe Government of the Transvaal seems to have 
taken no special trouble* to present its case in the proper light. 4 The 
Keate award which followed was disastrous to the Transvaal. 

Without impugning Governor Keate’s impartiality, it is now 
generally admitted that his award was utterly wrong, and its injustice 
has impliedly been admitted by the British Government. A large 
extent of territory even, forming portions of districts of the State 
which for a long time past had been in the occupation of a white 
population, was declared to be outside the boundaries of the Republic. 
British interferen ce North ofVaal River, as had been foreseen by the 
framers of the Convention wcfuld be the case, had again ended in 
trouble, vexation, and loss for the South African Republic. 

It happened not long after this occurrence that a disturbed state 
of affairs arose in the Transvaal. In "spite of^the Sand River 
Convention and the protests of the republics the natives had been 
gradually aHowed and in fact encouraged to acquire a plentiful 
supply of arms and ammunition. The encroachments of some chiefs 
in the Northern parts of tCe State forced the Republic to take up 
arms. Its revenue meanwhile was at a low ebb. The British colonies 
were robbing that country, as they were robbing the Free State, of the 
large amount of customs revenue which legitimately it ought to 
have received. The population was but a scanty one, and the country 
had hacf to struggle against difficulties innumerable. The President 
at the time was a man who did not enjoy the full confidence of all 
the inhabitants, fn their midst they had enemies more dastardly 
than the natives who had forced them to war. The atrocity-mongers 
were as busy as usual "when it is sought to bring either of the 
republics into trouble; and intriguers amongst the foreign com¬ 
munity, as at the Pilgrim’s Rest Goldfields (who, it may be remarked 
in passing, were at that time represented by two members in the 
Volksraad), weite doing all that lay in ‘tlieir power to thwart and 
harass the Government in its struggles against the natives. The pre¬ 
posterous remark has frequently appeared in print thaf at that time 
the Transvaal was in 'danger of extinction at the hands of its native 
enemies. This remark hardly requires serious refutation. The 

* See on this point the History of the Boers, by Dr. Theale, a writer who, whilst 
naturally entertaining strong British sympathies, has always striven to be impartial 
in his accounts of South African affairs. 
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Republic had, at any rate, not appealed to England for assistance, 
nor did it require such assistance. The people of the Transvaal had 
previously encountered far greater difficulties than those which now 
threatened, and had successfully surmounted them. Secucuni, the 
recalcitrant chief against whom in 1876 the forces of the Republic 
were directed, although not actually dislodged from his strongholds, 
had been reducedio such straits that he had to sue for peace, which, 
under the pressure of the circumstances in which the Government of 
the country found themselves owing to the action of the British 
authorities (notably a letter from Sir Henry Barkly, dated the 6th of 
October 1876, to President Burgers, protesting against the continu¬ 
ance of the war) in supporting the cause of the rebel chief, was agreed 
to, upon payment of a fine by that chief. The people of -the 
Transvaal have been charged with cowardice in the conduct of the 
war. That a people who never before or alter have been beaten in 
fair fight, who have in fact often been victorious against the most 
tremendous odds, whose deeds of war in several cases have been such 
as to be comparable only with those of the Greeks at Marathon and 
Thermopylae, should have merited the appellation of cowards may be 
a tradition with a certain class of writers in the English press, but it 
certainly is one which was not in any way justified by the actual and 
undistorted facts*of the case. The charge was brought against the 
Transvaal that if? hankered after the territory # of native chiefs, and 
particularly of Secucuni and Cetewayo. But what were the facts of 
the case? Sir Henry Barkly had contended that the commando 
against Secucuni was an unjust proceeding and that the Republic 
had no right to the territory claimed by that chief, but no sooner was 
the Transvaal subsequently declared British territory than it was 
intimated to Secucuni that he could remain * in Transvaal territory ’ 
only on condition of being a British subject, and payment of the war- 
fine imposed by the Transvaal Government was demanded froih him. 5 
As regards Cetewayo, his claims, had, with a very apparent object, 
been supported by the Government of‘Natal; but after Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s Annexation Proclamation that gentleman in a despatch 
to the British Home Office dated the 2nd o£ January 1878 reported, 
with professed surprise, that the claim of the Republic to the land 
in dispute was ‘ proved by evidence the most incontrovertible, over¬ 
whelming, and clear ’! # 

On the 12th of April.1877, Sir Theophilus Shepstone issued the 
notorious proclamation purporting to annex the Transvaal to the 
British Empire. This act was but a repetition of previous experiences. 

a 

* On Secncuni’s refusal to pay this fine an expedition was sent against him under 
Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley. With the aid of mercenaries and of the Swazis 
the chief was subjugated and bis strongholds were blown up, numbers of women 
»nd children being killed. The Swazi allies committed the most barbarous outrages 
<m women and children, it is said, in the very presence of the British soldiers. 
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Sir Theophilus went beyond bis ostensible instructions, just as Sir 
Henry Barkly had gone beyond his. He was to bring about the, 
annexation of the country only in case the majority of the inhabitants 
were in favour of that step; and when he did so in spite of the 
majority not favouring it, the. British Government did not think 
fit to repudiate his action. Eventually when it ap*peared possible 
that, as Lord Bandolph Churchill expressed it, England might be 
in danger of losing her South African Empire, was the work of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone partially undone. But although the uncon¬ 
stitutional interregnum of British usurpation has bgen brought to an 
end, the Transvaal has to this moment not yet received that complete 
restitutio in integrum to which it is justly entitled, and which it fias 
an absolute right to claim. # 

Subsequent to the restoration of the government of the country 
to its rightful authorities, in 1882-83, some disturbances arose on 
the South-western and Western borders of the Republic, between 
certain native chiefs, who, being now freed from the restraining in¬ 
fluence of the Government of that country, began quarrelling amongst 
themselves. One of the chiefs Massouw, who remained loyal to the 
Republic, and who had been recognised by the Government as highest 
in rank or * paramount ’ chief of his tribe, w’as attacked by a chief 
named Mankoroane, who laid claim to the* same distinction. Man- 
koroane was incited and abetted by certain white nten, whose names 
and position are well known, but need not here be recorded, and was 
moreover assisted by a number of white volunteers drawn from 
British territory, who had wjuiefly joined his forces. After having 
been attacked once and again, Massouw, acting on the advice of 
friends of hw in the Transvaal, whom he had consulted, decided‘afso 
to invoke the aid, of white men. 6 By both chiefs a promise of grants 
of land was made for aid thus rendered. Induced 1 partly by such a 
promise* and partly by natural sympathy with Massouw, several 
hundred* volunteers from the Free State, the Transvaal, and also 
from the Cape Colony went to that chiefs assistance. The Govern¬ 
ment of the South African Republic (where, however, there existed 

no law analogous t» the English Foreign Enlistment Act) issued a 

• • 

1 Massouw has been represented by at least one writer favouring the other side 
as having been the first to avail himself of the assistance of white men. I would have 
no objection to putting it that waf, were it not that all the testimony I have suc¬ 
ceeded in getting is .to the contrary; in fact, it waj the very circumstance that his 
opponent was assisted in that manner that induced him to apply for advice after a 
second attack. 

The assertion has several times appeared in the Transvaal pres?, and has also 
been communicated to the present writer by several persons whose evidence on the 
subject he has obtained, that two of the leaders on the side of Mankoroane were 
agents of the British Government. Though it is probably correct that these men 
were in the employ and pay of that Government, yet it is but fair to say that I know 
of no facts which would bear out an assertion that would imply that in this matter 
these men were acting under superior instructions. 
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proclamation forbidding its burghers under a threat of severe 
punishment from joining in the conflict. It was, however, impossible 
to stop the persons who had made up their minds to assist Massouw, 
and they simply crossed the border at various points, after individually 
giving notice to the field-comets of their respective wards of their 
desire to cease being Transvaal burghers. When peace was established 
the volunteers acquired their grants of ground, and the result was the 
establishment of the EepUblic of Stellaland. A settled Government, 
with all its departmental offices, was established with a rapidity and 
efficacy which showed in a remarkable degree «the capacity of these 
people for orderly self-government ; so much so, that when Great 
Britain subsequently intervened and took over the country, it had 
simply to continue an established Government. Without approving in 
any way of a’practice of white men engaging in conflicts between native 
chiefs, one may, however, say to their credit that these men by no 
means deserved all the opprobrious epithets so freely at the time 
bestowed upon them. Having personally come into contact with 
some of them subsequently, they struck me as a fine? if adventurous, 
set of men. There was certainly a remarkable absence of crime 
amongst them; the summary execution, by shooting, of a certain 
notorious cattle-thief by some of them* after the Transvaal authorities 
had refused to prosecute tjhe man, was (as even Mr. John Mackenzie 
acknowledges) the act of only a few, for which the rest could not be 
held responsible. But, of course, a Eepublic of Stellaland had no 
right to exist; moreover, an annexation of that country to the Transvaal, 
which at the time was finder consideration, had to be frustrated; 
hence it was necessary to work up public feeling against these men, 
at that time, to the utmost extent. 

North of Stellaland a quarrel similar to that between Massouw and 
Mankoroane had , arisen between two chiefs named Montsioa and 
Moshette. The latter had always professed loyalty to the South 
African Eepublic, the Government of which country, being fully 
acquainted with the relationships of -the chiefs at the head of tribes 
in subjection to itself, had recognised Moshette as paramount chief of 
his tribe. Montsioa (the same chief who in 1868 had been instigated 
to apply for British protection), who aspired to the same position, 
now, egged on by certain intriguers and assisted by white men, 
attacked Moshette, and a state of circumstances very similar to that 
prevailing to the southward here arose. It is impossible in the space 
still left at the writer’s disposal to give a full account of these occur¬ 
rences, especially as in doing so a good deal of controversial matter 
would have to come under discussion—a discussion also which most 
readers would probably consider extremely tedious. It will be 
necessary, however, to refer to just a few more pbints in connection 
with this matter. # On the 30th of August, Montsioa, tired of a war 
in which he had by no means been very successful, wrote a letter 
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expressing his desire, as the only means for bringing peace to his 
country, ‘ to reject Mackenzie and his evil works/ and to become, 
together with his tribe, subjects of the South African Republic. The 
Transvaal Government, somewhat unadvisedly perhaps under the then 
existing circumstances, thereupon issued a proclamation by which a 
protectorate was assumed over *Montsioa’s country j but, regardful of 
the obligations into which it had entered with the British Govern¬ 
ment, it inserted a clause declaring that the proclamation was issued 
provisionally, and subject to the conditions of. and with due regard 
to, Article 4 of the Convention of London. However, it takes very 
little at all times to set* an anti-Transvaal agitation going ; and this 
proclamation was sufficient cause for a violent agitation of this nature. 
Th® Warren expedition and all that followed are matters of history. 
President Kruger personally used all his influence with the men 
against whom the expedition was directed, for the sake of the peace 
of South Africa, not to oppose, and war was averted. The net result 
was a fresh acquisition of territory by England North of Vaal and 
Orange Rivers, in spite of her own solemn engagements. 

England’s further ad van ce^ N orth ward is matter of recent history, 
and need not be here recounted in detail. One would rather not 
anticipate what the faithful historian of the future may have to say 
concerning the acquisition of ‘ the new province which has been added 
to the British Empire; ’ possibly, however, for one thing, he may 
have reason to regard it as having been as little a permanent and un¬ 
mixed blessing as Spain found ‘ the new province ’ fc> be which in the 
days of her ancient grandeur the adventurous and unscrupulous but 
glorified Cortes acquired for her at the expense of the unfortunate 
Montezuma,and his people. Ainatongaland also has been amffexed, 
obviously to thwart the .South African Republic in its legitimate 
aspirations. Foi*the sake of peace, the Transvaalhad to submit; and 
thus the Jiever-ending tale goes on. 

' IV 

So far, reference ha% been made to England’s advances North¬ 
wards in South Africa in the*past. And what as to the future ? The 
question is not asked without reason, when one not infrequently sees 
in print the expression on the part of those who have not forgiven 
the Government of their own country for. its act of partial justice in 
restoring the government of the Transvaal to its people of the un- 
chivalrous desire to see subjected to foreign domination 9 . people who 
love and rightly value their independence, and who have as much right 
to be free from such domination as the people of England themselves, 
or otherwise the shameless vaunt that within a certain period of time 
one or other, or both, of the republics will be British territory. 
Arrayed against the republics are hostile forces of various kinds. 
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Foremost there stands in South Africa itself a section of the press, 
unfair, unscrupulous, maligning, misrepresenting, inventive, stirring 
up against them ill-will and hatred ; with a section of the public un¬ 
able or unwilling to think for itself, and led away by every plausible 
and superficial statement, or otherwise too prejudiced to be able to 
recognise the truth. Accusations of all sorts are freely brought 
against the republics, and especially against the one of them which is 
the greater in point of wealth and prosperity (the downfall of which 
would necessarily bring about the downfall of the other); not the 
greatest of these accusations is that they have broken treaties, that 
they have robbed the natives of their lands. Such charges may be 
truthfully denied; besides which a very apt retort lies at hand. 1 
Intrigues and maclpnations against their independence have ever "and 
always been going on; these are undoubtedly not at an end yet; when 
resulting in overt action and detected, their authors become popular 
heroes instead of being covered with that ignominy which one might 
have expected would be their lot amongst honourable men. The 
basest of conduct is considered excusable as long as it is directed 
against the republics. The Government of the Cape Colony obtains 

concession to construct railways acrosj the State territory; a company 
with which the premier of that colony is intimately connected abuses 
this privilege by smugglitfg arms and ammunition across the State 
territory, against* the laws 6f that country.; this is of course, 
morally, perfectly justifiable. The offence of the republics is that 
they exist; an offence which they will naturally seek , to perpetuate 

h» 

» I know of no case where either of the republics can be honestly charged with a 
breach of its engagements, even when a convention to which it is a gpty bears the 
taint of an original duress. The‘drifts question’has been made much of, as if it, 
were such a breach. The facts of the case were these. The Gqyemment of the Gape 
Colony, dissatisfied with the rates for goods traffic on the Transvaal railways, took 
measures for starting a bullock-waggon traffic from Free State territory’over the 
territory of the South African Republic in competition with the railway. The 
Transvaal very naturally closed the ‘ drifts ’ (or fords) on Vaal River, which forms 
the boundary between the Free State and that country, to ‘the conveyance of sea¬ 
borne goods. The Government of the Cape Colony thereupon appealed to the British 
Government, on the ground that this action of the # Transv^al Government was a 
breach of the Convention, inasmuch as ( British and other foreign goods were placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with colonial goods—in fact, it complained that the 
colony was unduly favoured! This was really not so, inasmuch as imports from the- 
Cape Colony consist almost exclusively of agricultural produce, whilst sea-borne 
goods consist almost exclusively of textile and other manufactures. The British 
Government thereupon raised an objection to this action of the Transvaal. It is 
obvious that the Government of the South African Republic had at hand an easy 
method of removing ail ground of complaint by extending the restriction also to 
Cape goods. Rather, however, than continue a cause of friction, the Government of 
the Transvaal removed the restriction altogether. It must, however, be confessed 
that possibly the Government last referred to is wanting in the faculty of giving 
ingenious interpretations to convention^, a fact which, perhaps, need not be altogether 
regretted. 
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by adopting such measures of self-defence—never of aggression— 
as to them may seem necessary. Not always, perhaps, the wisest and 
the best may such measures be; but the republics lay no claim to in¬ 
fallibility. Their greatest desire is to be left undisturbed, to work out 
their own destiny, free from all.interference, whether from the side of 
Great Britain or of Germany or of any other nation. 

Ever and anon one reads of some ‘ difficult Stmth African pro¬ 
blem.’ Utterly wearied one may well be of difficult South African 
problems. But to whom is the creation of such problems due ? Can 
it be honestly and truthfully said that in a singly instance it has 
been due to any initiative action on the part of either of the repub¬ 
lics ? Even the political institutions themselves of the republics 
have suffered from the effects of foreign interference, in .a degree 
proportionate to such interference. Few free countries have had 
constitutions more liberal in most respects than the republics. The 
Transvaal has had, as a measure of self-defence, to restrict its franchise. 
Had England followed a policy different from that which she did 
follow; had she not given in to the intriguers who, at the start, 
misled her; had she made it apparent that, come what might, she 
would respect the rights, the liberty, and the independence of the, 
republics, no such measure of self-defence would have been necessary. 
At this moment there exists a Convention* to which the Transvaal 
has assented, which only to a very slight extent limits the freedom 
of action of that country, but which at all events may give a pretext 
for British subjects of the less honourable so^t, should they be placed 
in a position to become burghers of the South African Republic, for 
qualifying their republican allegiance by a profession of belief in 
the continued existence of a British allegiance. 8 The republics can 
tolerate no dual allegiance; even in the Free State it has become 

necessary to take measures to make this clear. ' 

• • 

It is tfith reluctance that I have written the foregoing account of 
England’s advance North of Orahge River. But since no one more 
able and more capable of doing justice to the subject has come 
forward to do so, that which is to me no pleasure has appeared to me 
in the light of a duty. Too fong have we allowed judgment to go 
against us by default. The matters on which I have written too are 
matters affecting our nationa} existence and not merely questions of 
party or faction politics. If the recital of the* facts* of our republican 
history sounds like an indictment of British policy, I regret it, but 
the blame lies with those who have been responsible for those facts. 
The republics and republicans have always desired to be on a friendly 

* This statement is not unfounded. Several writers in the newspapers of this 
sort, and others, have tried to make out that a British suzerainty over the Transvaal 
still exists 1 
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footing with England if possible.' 1 And it may be the act of a friend 
for one who entertains the belief—-it may be, the superstition—that 
for every act of violence or wrong there follows a Nemesis, to write 
what I have written. And I trust that I have not written anything 
that will not bear the test of strict examination; consciously at least 
I have not. 

i 

Melius de Villiebs. 



. MR. HERBERT SPENCER, AND 
LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLUTION 


PART I 

Mb. Herbert Stencer contributed to this Review in November 1895 
an article entitled ‘ Lord Salisbury on Evolution.’ The occasion of 
it arose out of the brief and passing, but pungent, comments on 
the Darwinian theory, which formed part of Lord Salisbury’s 
Presidential Address to the British Association at Oxford in 1894. 
In so far as that article is merely a reply to Lord Salisbury, it is 
not my intention here to come between the distinguished dis¬ 
putants. But, like everything from Mr.* Spencer’* pen, it is full 
of highly significant matter on the whole subject to which it 
relates. It takes a much larger view of the problems of Biology 
than is generally taken, and it deals with them by* a method which 
is excellent, so far as he goes, and which we can all take up and 
follow farther than the point at which he stops. Nor is his paper less 
instructivejjecause he does stop in the application of his method jftst 
where it ought to be most continuously and rigorously applied. 
The method of Mr. Spencer is to insist on a clear definition of 
the words* and phrases used in our biological data and speculations. 
No method could be more admirable than this. It is one for which 
I have myself a great predilection, and have continually used in all 
difficult subjects of inquiry. Such, pre-eminently, are the problems 
presented by the nature ajjd history of organic life. I propose, there¬ 
fore, in this Paper to accept* Mr. Spencer’s method, and to examine 
what light can come from it on this most intricate of all subjects. 

The leading idea of Mr ; Spencer’s article is to assert and insist 
upon a wide distinction between the 1 natural Selection ’ theory ot 
Darwin and the general theory of what Mr. Spencer calls * organic 
evolution.’ He insists and reiterates that even if Darwin’s special 
theory of natural selection were disproved and abandoned, the more 
general doctrine of organic evolution would remain unshaken . I 
entirely agree in this discrimination between two quite separate con¬ 
ceptions. But I must demand a farther advance on the same lines— 
an advance which Mr. Spencer has not made, and which does not appear 

• 387 * * 2 
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to have occurred to him as required. Not only is Darwin’s special theory 
of natural selection quite separable from the more general theory of 
organic evolution, but also Mr. Spencer’s special version and under¬ 
standing of organic evolution is quite separable from the general 
doctrine of development, with which, nevertheless, it is habitually con¬ 
founded. It is cpiite as true that even if Mr. Spencer’s theory of 
organic evolution were disproved and abandoned, the general doctrine 
of development would remain unshaken, as it is true that organic 
evolution would survive the demolition of the Darwinian theory of 
Natural Selection. 

The great importance of these discriminations lies in this—that 
both the narrow theory of Darwin, and also the wider idea of organic 
evolution, have derived an adventitious strength and popularity -from 
elements of conception which are not their own—elements of con¬ 
ception, that is to say, which are not peculiar to them, but common 
to them and to a much larger conception—a much wider doctrine— 
which has a much more indisputable place and rank in the facts of 
nature, and in the universal recognition of the human mind. 

Let us, therefore, unravel this entanglement of separable ideas 
p.uch more completely than Mr. Spencer has done in the article 
before us. And for this purpose let us begin at the bottom—with 
the one fundamental conception which underlies all the theories and 
speculations that' litter the ground before us. That conception is simply 
represented by the old familiar word, and the old familiar idea— 
development. It is the conception of the whole world, in us and 
around us, being a world full of changes*, which to-day leave nothing 
exactly as it was yesterday, and which will not - allow to-morrow to be 
exactly as to-day. It is the conception of some things always coming 
to be, and^of other things always ceasing to be—in.endless sequences 
of cause and of effect. It has this great advantage—that it is not a 
mere doctrine nor a theory, nor an hypothesis, bi\t a visible*and un¬ 
doubted fact. Nobody can deny or dispute it. Nowhere h&s it been 
more profoundly expressed and described, in its deepest meanings and 
significance, than in the words of that great metaphysician—whoever 
he may be—who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, when he describes 
the Universe as a system in which * the things 4 which we see were 
not made of things that do appear.’ That is to say, that all its 
phenomena are due to causes which lje behind them, and which 
belong to the Invisible. • Nor can we even conceive of its being 
otherwise. The causes of things—whatever these may be—are the 
sources out of which all things come, or are developed. What these 
causes are has been the Great Quest, and the great incentive to inquiry, 
since human thought began. But there never has been any doubt, 
or any failure, on the part of. man to grasp the universal fact that 
there is a natural sequence among all things, leading from what has 
been to what is, and to what is to be. - Whether he could apprehend 
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or not the processes out of which these changes arise, he has always 
recognised the existence of such processes as a fact. 

One might almost suppose from much of the ^alk we have had 
during the last thirty years about development, that nobody had ever 
known or dwelt upon this universal fact until Lamarck and Darwin 
had discovered it. But all their theories, and, indeed, all possible 
theories which may supplant or supplement them? are nothing but 
guesses at the details of the processes through which causation works 
its way from innumerable small beginnings to innumerable great and 
complicated results. *Every one of these guesses may be wrong in 
whole, or in essential parts, but the universal frets of development 
in Nature remain as certain and as obvious as before. 

It is a bad thing, at least for a time, when the. undoubtedness of 
a great general conception such as this—of the continuity of causa- 
tion and of the gradual accumulation of its effects—gets hooked on 
(as it were) in the minds of theorists to their own little fragmentary 
fancies as to particular modes of operation. But it is a worse thing 
still when this spurious and accidental affiliation becomes so estab¬ 
lished in the popular mind that men are afraid not to accept the 
fancies lest they should be Jhought to impugn admitted and, 
authoritative truths. Yet this is exactly what has happened with 
the Darwinian theory. The very word development Was captured by 
the Darwinian school as if it belonged 1 to them alone, and the old 
familiar idea .was identified with theories with which it had no 
necessary connection whatever. Development is‘nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the history <Jf human inventions; the gun, the 
watch, the steam-engine, have all passed through many stages of 
development every step in which is historically known. So it is 
with human social and political institutions, when they are at all 
advanced. But tliis kind and conception of development has nothing 
whatever* to do with the purely physical conceptions involved in the 
Darwinian theory. The idea, for example, of one suggestion arising 
out of another in the constructive mind of man, is a kind of develop¬ 
ment absolutely different from the idea of one specific kind of organic 
structure being bora, of quite another form of structure without the 
directing agency of any mind at all? Our ‘full persuasion of the 
perfect continuity of causation does not compel us to accept, even for 
a moment, the idea of any particular cause which may be obviously 
incompetent, far less such as may be conspicuously fantastic. Nor— 
and this is often forgotten—does the most perfect continuity of 
causes involve, as a necessary consequence, any similar ‘continuity 
in their visible effects. • These effects may be sudden and violent, 
although the previous working has been slow and even infinitesimally 
gradual. In short, the general idea 0 / development is a conception 
which remains untouched whether w,e believe, or do not believe, in 
hypotheses which profess to explain its steps. 
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' Mr. Spencer, then, adopts an excellent method when he insets 
upon discriminations such as these between very different things 
jumbled together .and concealed under loose popular phrases. But, 
unfortunately, he finis to pursue this method far enough. There is 
great need of the farther application of it to his own language. He 
tells us that Darwinism is to be carefully distinguished from what he 
calls ‘ Organic evolution.’ Darwinism he defines in the phrases of 
its author. But organic evolution he does not define so as to bring 
out the special sense in which he himself always uses it. On the 
contrary, he employs words to define organic evolution which 
systematically confound it with the general idea of development, 
whilst concealing this confusion under a change of name. The sub¬ 
stitution of.the word evolution for the simpler word development*has, 
in this point of view, an unmistakable significance. I do not know 
of any real difference between the two words, except that the word 
development is older and more familiar, whilst evolution is more, 
modem, and has been more completely captured and appropriated by 
a particular school. But Darwin’s theory is quite as distinctly and 
as definitely a theory of organic evolution as the theory of which 
Mr. Spencer boasts that it will remaiiysecure even if Darwinism Bhould 
be abandoned. Both these theories are equally hypotheses as to the 
particular processes throrfgh which development has held its way in 
that department of Nature wlfich we know as organic life. But it is 
quite possible to hold, and even to be certain, that development has 
taken place in organic forms, without accepting either Darwin’s or 
Mr. Spencer’s explanation of the f>roce9s. They both rest—as we 
shall see—upon one and the same fundamental assumption; and 
they are both open to one and the same fundamental objection—viz., 
the incompetence of them both to account for, or to explain, all the 
phenomena, or nllore even than a fraction of the facts, with which 
they profess to deal. • • 

In order to make this plain we have only to look closely to the 
peculiarities of the Darwinian theory, and ascertain exactly how much 
of it, or how little of it, is common to the theory which Mr. Spencer 
distinguishes by the more general title qf organi cr-evolution. Darwin’s 
theory can be put into a few very simple propositions—such as these: 
All organisms have offspring. These offspring have an innate and 
universal tendency to variation from the parent form. These varia¬ 
tions are indeterminate—taking place in all directions. Among the 
offspring thus varying, and between them and other contemporary 
organisms,'there is a perpetual competition and struggle for existence. 
The variations which happen to be advantageous in this struggle-— 
from some accidental better fitting into surrounding conditions—will 
have the benefit of that advantage in the struggle. They will con¬ 
quer and prevail; whilst other variations, less advantageous, will be 
shouldered out—will die and disappear. Thus step by step, Darwin 
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imagined, more and more advantageous varieties would be continually 
produced, and would be perpetuated by hereditary transmission. By 
this process, prolonged through ages of unknown duration, he thought 
it was possible to account for the origin of the millions of specific 
forms which now constitute the organic world. For this theory, as 
we all know, Darwin adopted the phrase Natural Selection. It was an 
admirable phrase for giving a certain plausibility and vogue to a 
theory full of weaknesses not readily detected. It spread over the 
confused and disjointed bones of a loose conception the ample folds 
of a metaphor taken from wholly different and evei\ alien spheres of 
experience and of thought. It resorted to the old, old, Lucretian 
expedient of personifying Nature, and lending the glamour of that 
personification to the agency of bare mechanical necessity, and to the 
coincidences of mere fortuity. 

Selection means the choice of a living agent. The skilful 
breeders of doves, and dogs, and horses, were, in this phrase, taken 
as the type of Nature in her production and in her guidance of varieties 
in organic structure. Darwin did not consciously choose this phrase 
because of these tacit implications. He was in all ways simple and 
sincere, and he no more meant^to impose upon others than on himself 
when he likened the operations of Nature in producing new species 
to the foreseeing skill of the breeder. in producing new and more 
excellent varieties in domestic animals* Nevertheless, as a fact, this 
implication ^ indelible in the phrase, and has always lent to it more 
than half its strength, and all its plausibility^ Darwin was led to it by 
an intellectual instinct which is insuperable—viz., the instinct which 
sees the highest explanations of Nature in the analogies of mental pur¬ 
pose and dhwction. The choice by Darwin of the phrase Natural Selec¬ 
tion was in itself an excellent example of its only legitimate meaning. 
He did not invent either the idea or the phrase of Selection. He 
found it' existing pnd familiar. He took it from the literature of the 
farmyard and of the stable. He told Lyell that it was constantly 
used in all books of breeding. It was his own intellectual nature that 
made the choice, selecting it out of old materials. These materials 
were gathered out ofcthe experience of human life, and out of the nearest 
analogies of that natural syslem of which Man is the highest visible 
exponent. But Darwin neither saw nor admitted its implications. 
The great bulk of his admirers were not only in the same condition 
of mind, but rejqjced in his theory for the-very reason that it rested 
mainly on the idea of fortuity, or of mechanical necessity, and 
excluded altogether the competing idea of mental direction and 
design. In this they*were more Darwinian than Darwin himself. 
He assumed, indeed^ that yariations were promiscuous and accidental j 
but he did so avowedly only because ^e did not know any law direct¬ 
ing and governing their occurrence. His fanatical followers went 
farther. They have assumed that on this question there is nothing 
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to be known r and that the rule of accident and of mec hanic al necessity 
had for ever excluded the agency of Mind. - ^, 

Let us now ask of ourselves the question, Which of those two ele¬ 
ments in Darwin’s theory—the element of accident and of mechanical 
necessity, or the element of a directing agency in the path of variation 
—has best stood the test of thirty years’ discussion, and thirty years- 
of closer observation ? Can there be any doubt on this ? Year after 
year, and decade after decade, have passed away, and as the reign of 
terror which is always established for a time to protect opinions which 
have become a fashion, has gradually abated, it has become more and 
more clear that mere accidental variations, and the mere accidental fit¬ 
ting of these into external conditions, can never account for the definite 
progress of adjustment and adaptation along certain lines which is 
the most prominent of all the characteristics of organic development. 
It would be as rational to account for the poem of the Iliad, or for 
the play of Hamlet, by supposing that the words and letters were _ 
adjusted to the conceptions by some process of ‘ natural selection ’ as- 
to account, by the same formula, for the intricate and glorious har¬ 
monies of structure with functions in organic life. 

It has been seen, moreover, more and more clearly, that whilst 
that branch of his theory which rested on fortuity was obviously in¬ 
competent, that ether brawch of it which claimed affiliation with the 
directing agency 6f mind and choice was as incompetent as its strange 
ally. Selection, as we know it, cannot make things; .it can only 
choose among materials already made and open to the exercise of 
choice. Therefore selection, whether by* man or by what men are 
pleased to call Nature, can never account for the origin of any- 
thihg. Then, other flaws, equally damaging to the theoryfhave been, 
one after another, detected and exposed. There arp a multitude of 
structures in which no utility can be detected, but *in which, never¬ 
theless, development has certainly held its way, steadily, and often 
with marvellous results. Nor is it less certain that there axe some 
characteristics of many organisms whibh can be of no use whatever to- 
themselves, but are of immense use to other organisms which find, 
them nutritive and delicious to devour or valuable Ao domesticate and 
enslave. In short, men have been more and more coming to perceive 
that, as Agassiz once wrote to me in a private letter, * the phenomena- 
of organic life have all the wealth and intrfpacy of the highest mental 
manifestations, and *noneiof*the simplicity of purely mechanical laws.*» 

What, then, is Mr. Spencer’s own verdict on the Darwinian theory 
of Natural Selection ? He confesses at once that it gives no explana¬ 
tion of some of the phenomena of organic life. • But he specifies one 
example which makes us doubt whether in his mouth the admission) 
is of any value. The effects of use and disuse on organs are, he says, 
not accounted for. 1 The example is surely a bad one as any measure^ 

■ * P. 740. - . - . -tU- 
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or even as any indication, of the quality and variety of biological facts 
which altogether outrun the ken of Darwinism. In my opinion, it is no 
example at all—because Natural Selection is so vague andmetaphorical 
in its implications that it may be made to cover and include quite as 
good an explanation of the effects of disuse as of a thousand other 
familiar facts. Organs, when fit and ready for use, are strengthened by 
healthy exercise. Organs, on the other hand, of the same kind, are 
weakened and atrophied by long-continued disuse. This is a familiar 
fact. What can be more easy than to translate this general fact into 
Darwinese phraseology ? Nature has a special favour for organs put 
to use. She strengthens them more and more by a process falling 
well under the idea of Natural Selection. In like manner, Nature 
dealt unfavourably with organs which are allov^d to be idle and 
inactive. She places them at a disadvantage, and they tend to perish. 

The truth is that the phrase Natural Selection and the group of 
ideas which hide under it, is so elastic that there is nothing in heaven 
or on earth that by a little ingenuity may not be brought under its 
pretended explanation. Darwin in 1859-60 wondered ‘ how variously ’ 
his phrase had been ‘ misunderstood/ The explanation is simple: it 
was because of those vague qjad loose analogies which are so often 
captivating. It is the same now, after thirty-six years of copious 
argument and exposition. Darwin ridiculed the idea which some 
entertained that Natural Selection ‘ was set up as an active power or 
deity; ’ yet this is the very conception of it which is at this moment set 
up by the most faithful high priest in the Darwinian' Cult. Professor 
Poulton of Oxford gives to Natural Selection the title of * a motive 
power ’ first discovered by Darwin. This development is perfectly 
intelligible^Nature is the old traditional refuge for all who will not see 
the work of creative mind. Everything that is—everything that happens 
—is, and happens naturally. Nature personified doefc, and is, our all in 
all. She is the universal agent, and at the same time the universal 
product. ‘What she does she may easily be conceived as choosing to do, 
or selecting to be done, out of countless alternatives before her. Then 
we have only to shut our eyes, blindly or conveniently, to the absolute 
difference between the idea of merely selecting out of existing things, 
and of selecting by prevision out of cdhceivable things yet to be—we 
have only to cherish or even to tolerate this confusion of thought—and 
thjffi we can cram into our theories of Natural Selection the very high¬ 
est exercises of Mind and Will. Let us carry but consistently the ana¬ 
logy of thought involved in the agency of a human breeder; let us 
emancipate this conception from the narrow limits of operation within 
which we know it to be confined; let us conceive a strictly homologous 
agency in Nature winch has power not merely to select among organa 
already so developed as to be fit for* use, but to select and direct 
beforehand the development of organs through many embryotio 
stages of existence when no use is possible; let us conceive, in short. 
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an agency in Nature which keeps, as it were, a book in which ‘all our 
nwniTwn are written, which in continuance are fashioned when as 
yet there are none of them,’ 8 then the phrase and the theory of 
Natural Selection may be accepted as at least something of an 
approach to an explanation of the ftondprful facts of biological develop¬ 
ment. # 

But this is precisely the aspect of the Darwinian theory which 
Mr. Spencer dislikes the most. It is the aspect most adverse to his 
own philosophy. Ahd as ‘ natural rejection ’ is a necessary correlative 
of all conceptions *of Natural Selection, so Mr. Spencer’s intellectual 
instincts perceive this necessary antagonism,’and lead him to dissent 
from Darwin’s theory on account of that very element on which much 
of its popular success has undoubtedly depended. Mr. Spencer 'dis¬ 
misses with something like contempt the ideas connected with the 
agency of a human breeder. He has, therefore, always condemned 
. the phrase under which this idea is implied. He will have nothing 
to do with the conception of mind guiding and directing the course 
of development. Therefore, he has always suggested the adoption of 
an alternative phrase for the Darwin theory, which phrase is the 
‘.survival of the fittest.’ It has alwa^p-seemed to me that the in¬ 
superable objection to this phrase is that it means nothing but a mere 
truism. If we eliminate from Darwin’s theory the mental element of 
selection, and if we eliminate 'also, as we must do, the element of 
pure chance, which, of course, is nothing but a' confession of ignor¬ 
ance, what is th&re remapping ? Mr. Spencer’s answer to this question 
is that the ‘ survival of the fittest ’ rftmains. Yes—but this is a mere 

restatement of certain facts under an altered form of words which 

• • 

pretends to explain them, whilst in reality it contains no«xplanatory 
element whatever. The survival of the fittest ? fittest for what ? 
For surviving. S<$ that the phrase means no more than this, that the 
survivor does survive. It surely did not need the united exertions of the 
greatest natural observer of modern times, and the reasonings of one 
of the most popular of modern philosophers, to assure us of the 
truth of this identical proposition. Yet, in the article now under 
review, it is at least a comfort to find that JVIr. Spencer confesses to 
the empty certitude which his phrase contains. He says it is a self- 
evident proposition like an axiom in mathematics. 3 The negation of 
it, he says, is inconceivable. But if so, it tells us nothing. If we 
do enter at all on tfie field *of speculation on the origin and develop¬ 
ment of organic things, we do not care to be assured that the fittest 
for surviving do, accordingly, and necessarily, survive. What we 
want to know—or at least to have some glimpse of—is the processes 
of development, through which fitness has been attained for innumer¬ 
able divergent paths of energy and of enjoyment. A theory which, in 
answer to our inquiries on this high theme, tells us confessedly nothing 

* Ps. cxxxix. v. 16. * P. 748-9. 
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but the self-evident proposition that the creatures fittest to survive do 
actually survive, is manifestly nothing but a mockery and a snare. 

But Mr. Spencer has a substitute for the Darwinian theory thus 
reduced to emptiness—something which, he says, lies behind and 
above it, and which only emerges with all the greater certainty when 
the ruins of that theory have been cleared away. This substitute is 
the generalised term * organic evolution.’ But what is this ? Is it 
anything more than the general idea of development in its special 
application to organic life ? No, it is nothing more. It is again the 
mere assertion of a self-evident proposition—that organic forms have 
been developed—somehow. We know it in the case of our own 
bodies and in the case of all contemporary living things. ^Mr. 
Spencer gives us no short and clear definition of ,what he means by 
organic evolution either jn itself or as distinguished from the form of 
it taken in the Darwinian theory of natural selection. He refers to 
some of the characteristic features of all development, which are really 
sufficiently well known to all of us. Nothing that we see, or know, 
nothing that we can even conceive, is produced at once as a finished 
article, ready made without any previous processes of growth. All 
this is no theory. It is a fact. Mr. Spencer laboriously counts up 
four or five great heads of evidence upon this subject, as if anyone 
does or could dispute it. First comes Gedlogy, wit! its long record 
of organio forms, showing, despite fhany gaps and breaks, on the 
whole an orderly profession from the more simple to the most com¬ 
plex structures. Secondly comes the science of Classification, the 
whole principle of which i^* founded on the possibility of arranging 
animal forms according to definite likenesses and affinities in structure. 
Thirdly cofifes the distribution of species—showing special likenesses 
between the livirg fauna and the extinct fauna of the great continents 
and islands of the globe, which are most widely separate from others, 
and suggesting tkat, as the likeness has been continuous, so it must 
be due to local continuities of growth. Fourthly there are the 
wonderful facts of* Embryology, which are full of suggestions to a 
like effeet. Then there is another head of evidence, making a fifth, 
which Mr. Spencef* is disposed to add to the other four—a head of 
evidence which I venture to regard a*s even more interesting mid sig¬ 
nificant than any other—that, namely, which rests on the occurrence 

of what are called Rudimentary Organs in many animal frames_that 

is to say, organs^ or bits of structure, which* in tfiose particular crea¬ 
tures, are almost or entirely devoid of any functional use, but which 
correspond, more or less, with similar organs in other aitimaln where 
they are in' full, and all-important, functional activity. 

I accept all these five lines of evidence as each and all confirmatory 
of the leading idea of development—an idea which I hold to be in¬ 
disputably applicable to everything, and especially to organic life. 
But Mr. Spencer is dreaming if he assumes that any, or all, of these 
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evidences prove either that particular theory of evolution which was 
Darwin’s, or that modification of it which is his own. He seems to 
think, and indeed expressly assumes, that the only alternative to that 
theory is what he calls the theory of ‘ Special Creation.’ But I do 
not know of any human being who holds that theory in the sense in 
which Mr. Spencer understands it. He deals with what he calls 
Special Creation very much as the late Professor Huxley used to deal 
with the idea of a Deluge. That is to say, he puts that idea into an 
absurd form, and then ascribes that absurdity to his opponents. 
Huxley used to pipture a deluge as involving the idea of a mass of 
water, thousands of feet deep, holding its place at one time and over 
the c whole globe, in defiance of the laws of gravitation and especially 
of hydrostatics. It is a pity that Huxley did not live to seethe 
venerable Sir Joseph Prestwich—the greatest authority on quaternary 
geology—avow his conviction that during that period of the earth’s 
history, there is clear geological evidence that there must have been 
some great submergence which was very wide, sudden, transitory, and 
extensively destructive to terrestrial life. 

In like manner Mr. Spencer insist# that those who have believed 
in Special Creation must believe in the # bodies of all animals appear¬ 
ing suddenly, ready made, complete in all their parts, out of the dust 
of the ground and the elements of the atmosphere. This, indeed, 
may have been the crude idea of many men in former times, in so far 
(which was very little) as they gave themselves *any time to think or 
to form any definite conceptions on the meaning of the words they 
used. But'the late Mr. Aubrey Moore* in an interesting essay / 
has reminded us that it was the extravagant literalism of Puritan 
theology which first embodied in popular form this coarser view of 
Creation, in a famous passage pf * Paradise Lost.’ 6 Yet this is a passage 
which probably no inan can now read, notwithstanding the splendid dic¬ 
tion of the poet, without feeling the picture it presepts to be childish, 
and grotesque. Mr. Moore has reminded us, too, that both among 
the Fathers and the Schoolmen of the Christian* Church, there was 
no antipathy to the idea that animals were, somehow, genetically 
related to each other. I doubt whether there is now any man of 
common education who believes; for example, that each of the many 
kinds of wild pigeons which, are spread over the globe, and which 
are all so closely related to each other by ^conspicuous similarities of 
form, were all separately and individually created put of the raw 
materials of nature. 

Lord Salisbury in his Address says that one thing Darwin has clone 
has been to destroy the doctrine of the immutability of species. 
This may be true of absolute immutability, which can be asserted 
of nothing that exists in this wojrld. Yet it does not follow that the 

4 Science and Faith, 1889, * Darwinism, and the Christian Faith.’ 

* Book vii. 
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converse is true, namely, what maybe called the fluidity, or perpetual 
instability of species. There is at least one possible, and even pro¬ 
bable, alternative between these two extreme alternatives. It is surely 
a curious fact that the two greatest naturalists of the modern world, 
Cuvier and Linnaeus, whose minds were brought by their special pur¬ 
suits into the closest possible contact with the only fac£s in Nature that 
have a direct bearing on this question, were botlf of them not only 
convinced of the stability of species, but recognised it as the essential 
foundation of all their Work. Stability, however* was the word they 
used, not immutability. Classification was. their special work, and the 
whole principle of classification, as Mr. Spencer truly says, rests on 
the idea, and on the fact, that all living creatures can be arranged in 
groups by endless cycles of definite affinity and of definite divergence. 
Linn feus applied this principle to the living world as it exists now, 
and his famous Binomial* system, which survives to the present day, 
assumes, as a feet, that in that world genera and species are practically 
stable. Cuvier, on the other hand, was largely concerned with the 
extinct forms of life, and his classification of them and his identifi¬ 
cation of their relations with lining forms, would have been impossible 
if the peculiarities of the structure in all living things had not main¬ 
tained through unknown ages the same persistent character. He 
therefore declared, with truth, that the very possibility of establishing 
a science of natural Jiistory absolutely depends on the stability of 
species. • 

If, then, we give up the idea that species have been per¬ 
manently immutable, we must beware of rushing off to antithetical 
conclusions which are at variance with at least all contemporary facts 
in the living world, and which, as regards the past, rest mainly *on 
our impossibilities of conception in a qiatter on which we are pro¬ 
foundly ignorant.* Species, if not absolutely imnfutable, have now 
undoubtedly, and,always have had, a very high degree of stability 
and endurance. If mutations have occurred, it must have been under 
come conditions, and under soifte law, of which we have no example 
and can form no conception. It is at this point that the theory of 
organic evolution, when understood in what may be called the party 
-sense, breaks down as an easy explanation <3f the facts. It may be 
true that the idea of separate creations continually repeated, is an 
idea which represents an pscape from thought, rather than an 
exercise of reasonable speculation on the proces'ses through which 
development has been conducted. But unfortunately, exactly the 
same*may be said of the idea of species being bo unstable that they 
were constantly passing into each other by nothing but fortuitous and 
infinitesimal variations. 

This, indeed, may be an easier conception than any other. But 
it is easier only because it takes no notice of insuperable difficulties 
and disagreements with the facts. Species have been quite as stable 
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throughout all the geological ages as they are at present. Iinnaaus’s 
Binomial system of classification is as applicable to, and fits as well 
into the Trilobites of the Palaaozoic rocks—the Brachyopods and the 
Cephalopoda of the Secondary ages—the Mammalia of the Tertiary 
epoch, as it fits into all the species now alive or only recently extinct. 
Each species has its own distinctive characters, down to the minutest 
ornamentation on'-a scale or on an osseous scute, or to the peculiar 
varieties of pattern on the convolutions of an Ammonite. These 
species continue till they die, and then they are often suddenly 
replaced by new forms and new patterns, all as definite and as per¬ 
sistent as before. How this takes place no man as yet can tell. 

‘ I recollect one striking illustration. Some thirty-five years ago I 
visited the distinguished French geologist Barrande, who devotedhim- 
self for years to the life-history of the Trilobites in the Silurian rocks 
of Bohemia. He had a magnificent collection of those curious crusta¬ 
ceans in his house in Prague. Nothing was more remarkable than 
the stability of the forms which he identified. This stability ex-' 
tended to the immature or larval forms of each species. He had 
specimens in every stage of growth. ( He was good enough to drive 
with me to the beds of rock which contained them. They were the 
rocks forming in low but steep hills—the containing walls of the 
Valley of the Moldau. They consisted of a highly fissile slaty rock, 
the planes of which were oftem-charged with th$ fossils. They seemed 
to me to be singularly regular and unbroken by clefts or chasms; yet in 
the middle of these regular and consecutive beds there were members 
of the series which suddenly displayedmew species. Barrande was 
puzzled by the phenomenon. Where could these new species come 
from ? It never occurred to him that possibly they might be born 
suddenly on the spot. So, e to meet the difficulty, he invented the 
theory of ' colonies ’—emigrants from some other 1 centre which had 
migrated and settled there. Of course, this is no solution; but only a 
banishment of the difficulty to some other place. The more common 
bolt-hole for escaping from this difficulty is to plead the ‘ imperfection 
of the record.’ But this does not really avail us much. As regards 
terrestrial forms of life, indeed, it is true that tjie record is very im¬ 
perfect, because the conditions* are rare* and partial under which land 
animals can be preserved in aqueous deposits. Consequently, as 
regards them, we never get a complete^ series. But there are many 
great rock-formatiOns ofanarine origin, which were continuous deposits 
for ages, at least long enough to embrace the first appearance of many 
new species. Yet these new species never seem to be mere haphazard 
variations from pre-existing forms. They never have the least 
appearance of the lawless mixtures of hybridism. On the contrary, 
the new forms are always as sharply defined as th*e old, differing from 
them by characters which are as well marked and as constant as all 
their predecessors in the wonderful processions of organic life. It 
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helps os very little to remember that in the existing world some 
varieties do occur in certain species, varieties which are sometimes 
sufficiently well marked to raise the question among classifiers whether 
they are, or are not, sufficiently constant to deserve the name of 
separate species. This helps us little, because such varieties are very 
limited in extent, and are almost always confined to’such superficial 
features as the colour of hair or of feathers. They never, so far as 
I know, affect organic structure, and no accumulation of them would 
account for the very different kinds of variation which are conspicuous 
in the successions of organic life. # 

But these are not tHe only difficulties which beset any intelligent 
acceptance of the theory of purely mechanical and mindless evolution 
through changes infinitesimal and fortuitous. There is another diffi¬ 
culty much more fundamental. That theory, in all its forms, in¬ 
volves always one assumption, which, so far as I have observed, is never 
expressly stated. It is the assumption that organic life never could have 
been introduced, or multiplied, except by the processes of reproduction 
or of ordinary generation, such as we see them now. Yet—if we only 
think of it—this is an assumption which not only may be wrong, but 
which cannot possibly be true. We know as certainly as we know 
anything in the physical sciences, that organic life must have had a 
definite beginning, in time, upon this globe of ours. If so, then of 
course that beginning cannot possibly have been by way of ordinary 
generation. Some other process must have been employed, however 
little we are able to conceive what that process was. «AU our desperate 
attempts, therefore, to get aid of ihe idea of creation, as distinguished 
from mere procreation,-are self-condemned as futile. The facts of 
Nature, and the necessities of thought, compel us to entertain the 
conception of an absolute beginning of organic life, when as yet there 
were no parent ffirms to breed and multiply. • 

Dai'Wfh, as is well known, recognised this ultimate necessity. 
He clothed the conception of it in words derived from the old and 
time-honoured language of Genesis. He spoke of the Creator first 
breathing the breath of life into a few, perhaps only into one single 
organic form. Hie, followers generally seem to regard this as a weak 
concession on the part of their great master.* They never dwell on it. 
They never realise that without it, or without some substitute for it, 
the whole structure of whaj they call organic evolution is without a 
basis—that it represents a chain hanging .in mid‘air, having no point 
of attachment in the heavens or on earth. It is as certain as any¬ 
thing in human thought that, when organic life was firs* introduced 
into the world, something was done—some process was employed— 
differing from that by which those forms do now simply reproduce 
and repeat themselves. 

But the moment this concession has been fully, frankly, and intel¬ 
ligently made—another concession necessarily follows—namely this, 
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that we cannot safely conclude that the first, and more strictly creative, 
process has never been repeated. Yet this is the assumption tacitly 
involved in all the current materialistic theories of ‘evolution. It is an 
assumption nevertheless in favour of which there is assuredly no ante¬ 
cedent probability. On the contrary, the presumption is that as soli¬ 
tary exceptions'are really unknown in Nature, the same processes may 
very well have been often repeated from time to time. Or perhaps 
even it may be true that such processes are involved in, and form an 
essential part of, the infinite mysteries of what we call, and think of so 
carelessly, as ordinary generation. This is an idea which opens very 
wide indeed our intellectual eyes, and gives them much to do in 
watching and interpreting the fathomless wonder of familiar things. 

Let us however, provisionally at least, accept the belief Jbhat 
organic life 'was first called into existence in the form of some three, 
or four, or five germs—each being the progenitor of one of the great 
leading types of the animal creation in respect to peculiarities of 
structure—one for the Vertebrata; one for the Mollusca; one for 
the Crustacea; one for the Badiata; and one for the Insecta. Let us 
assume, farther, on the same footing, that from each of these germs 
all the modifications belonging to eact class have been developed by 
what we call the processes of ordinary generation. Then it follows 
that as all these modifications have undoubtedly taken definite 
directions from invisible beginnings to the latest results and com¬ 
plexities of structure, the original germs must .have been so consti¬ 
tuted as to contain these complexities, potentially, within themselves. 
This conclusion is not in*the least affectgjl by any influence we may 
attribute to external surrounding. The Darwinian school in all its 
branehes invariably dwell on external conditions as physical causes. 
But it is obvious that these can never act upon an organic mechanism 
except through, and by means of, a responsive power in that 
mechanism itself to follow the direction given to it, whether from 
what we call inside or outside things. 

This is no transcendental imagination, as some might think it. 
It is a conclusion securely founded on the most certain facts of 
embryology. It is the great peculiarity of organic development or 
growth that it always follows a determinate course to an equally 
determinate end. Each separate organ begins to appear before it can 
be actually used. It is always built up gradually for the discharge 
of functions which* are «y§t lying in the future. In all organic 
growths this future dominates the present. All that goes on at any 
given time,in such growths has exclusive reference to something 
else that has yet to be done, in some other.time which is yet to 
come. On this cardinal fact, or law, in biology there ought to be no 
dispute with Mr. Spencer. Numberless writers before him have 
indeed implied it in their descriptions of embryological phenomena, 
and of the later growth of adapted .organs. But, so far as I know, 
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no writer before Mr. Spencer has perceived so clearly its universal 

truth, or Tim raised it to the rank of a fundamental principle of 
philosophy. This he has done in his Principles of Biology , pointing 
out that it constitutes the main difference between the organic and 
the inorganic world. Crystals grow, but when they have been formed 
there is an end of the operation; they have no future. But tire 
growth of a living organ is always premonitory of, and preparative 
for, the future discharge of some functional activity. As Mr. Spencer 
expresses it, ‘ changes in inorganic things have no* apparent relations 
to future external events which are sure, or likely, to take place. In vital 
changes, however, such relations are manifest.’ 0 This is an excellent 
generalisation. It only needs that the word ‘ relations ’ be translated 
from-the abstract into the concrete. The kind oj relation which is 
‘ manifest’ is the relation of a previous preparation for an intended 
use. Unfortunately Mr. Spencer is perpetually escaping or departing 
from the consequences of his own ‘ manifest relations. In a subse¬ 
quent passage of the same work 7 he says, ‘ everywhere structures 
in great measure determine functions.’ This is exactly the reverse 
of the manifest truth—that the future functions determine the 
antecedent growth of structure.^ This escape from his own doctrine, 
on the fundamental distinction between the organic and the 
inorganic world is an escape entirely governed by Bis avowed aim 
to avoid language having teleological implications. But surely it is 
bad philosophy to avoid any fitting words because of implications 
which are manifestly true, and are an essentia^ part of their descriptive 

power. •* # 

If, therefore, we are to accept the hypothesis that all vertebrate 
animals, whether living or extinct, have been the offspring, by 
ordinary generation, of one single germ, originally created, then 
that original germ’must have contained within itself certain innate 
properties of development along definite lines of growth, .the issues 
of which Have been forearranged and predetermined from the first. 
I have elsewhere * shown how this Conception permeates, involuntarily, 
all the language of descriptive science when specialists take it in hand 
to express and explain the facts of Biology to others. Huxley 
habitually uses the word ‘ plan ’ as applicable* to the mechanism of 
all organic frames. 

This is a theory of creation—by whatever other name men may 
choose tq deceive themselves by calling it. • It is a theory of develop¬ 
ment too, of course, but of a development of purpose. It is a theory 
of evolution also—but of evolution in its relation to an Involution 
first. Nothing can come out that has not first been put in. It is 
not less a theory of creation which, whether true or not, gets rid 
absolutely of the elements of chance.so valued by Darwin’s more 

• Spencer’s Principle* of Biology, vol. i. ch. v. p. 73. 

* Ibid. vol. ii. ch. i. p. 4. » Philosophy ef Belief, ch. ill. 
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m’naiinfl.l followers, and of the mere mechanical necessity which seems 
to be favoured by Mr. Spencer. 

It must be obvious, however, that the burden of this conception 
would be greatly lightened if we give up the unjustifiable, and indeed 
irrational, assumption that what all admit must have happened once, 
can never have been repeated,' namely, the introduction of new germs 
with their own special potentialities of development. There are 
natural divisions in the animal kingdom which seem to suggest the 
idea of a fresh start on new lines of evolution. The Mammalia may 
well have been <. thus begun as a great adfance on the hideous 
Reptiles, which once dominated the world both by land and sea. 
Fishes may well have had another separate ancestral germ—and so 
with all the lower*orders of creation, some of which are very deeply 
divided from each other. I know of no natural or rational limitation 
on the possibilities of this suggestion. On the contrary, the general 
law of the continuity of Nature is favourable to repetition of any and 
every precedent which has once been set in the processes of creation. 
And the conceivableness of this process would be indefinitely increased 
if we invoke the help of another principle, and of another analogy in 
.the actual phenomena of organic life—and that is the great rapidity 
with which organic germs can sometimes evolve their involutions— 
and develop thfeir predestined and pre-arranged adaptitudes. 

The Darwinian idea has persistently been. that the steps of de¬ 
velopment have been always infinitesimally small, and that only by 
the accumulation of tjtese, during immeasurable ages, could new 
forms have been established. It has long occurred to me that this 
assumption is against the analogies of Nature, seeing that in all cases 
of ordinary generation, and conspicuously in a thousand cases of meta¬ 
morphoses among the lower creatures, the full development of germs 
takes a very short time indeed. In the case of some birds, a fortnight 
or three weeks at the outside is enough of time ^herein to develop, 
from an egg, a complete fowl with legs, and wings, and irfstincts, all 
ready made to lead an adult and independent life. In some insects 
a few hours is enough to produce a creature very highly organised, 
with many special adaptations. In other •numberless cases, a living 
creature, already leading a separate life, is put to sleep within an ex¬ 
ternal case or shell, and, in that state of sleep, is radically transformed 
in all its organs, and comes out in a few days an entirely new animal 
form, with new powers? fitted for new spheres of activity and of en¬ 
joyment. All these incomprehensible facts—in which nothing but 
the blinding effects of familiarity conceals from us the really 
creative processes involved—demonstrate *the absurdity of sup¬ 
posing that new species could not be evolved from germs except by 
steps infinitesimally Blow, and accumulated through unnumbered ages. 

This powerful argument, Securely founded on the most notorious 

facts of the living world, has for many years entirely relieved my 

• 
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mind from the supposed difficulty of reconciling all that is essential 
in the idea of creation with the pretended competing idea of evolu¬ 
tion or development. I have not, however, hitherto used it publicly, 
not having had a fitting opportunity of so doing. But I *do not 
recollect having seen it used by others. It is, therefore, with no 
small surprise that, in the article now under review, I find it taken 
up by Mr. Spencer, and used for a wholly different*contention. His 
adoption of it is a good example of the uses of controversy. Thirty- 
two years ago he would not have used it. We hhve good evidence 
of this in a vigorous letter published in the appendix toYol. I. of his 
Principles of Biology, 1864. In that letter he makes ‘ enormous 
time ’ an essential condition of even the very lowest steps in organic 
evolution. And for a good reason, which, with hisjosual candour, he 
frankly explains. The sudden or very rapid evolution of even the 
lowest organic forms, from some primordial germs, he sees plainly, 
would be a very dangerous admission. ‘ If there can suddenly be 
imposed on simple protoplasm the organisation which constitutes it 
a Paramoedum, I see no reason why animals of greater complexity, 
or indeed of any complexity, njay not be constituted after the same 
manner.’ Therefore, to escape from an idea so perilous to his philo-, 
sophy, he asserts his conviction that ‘ to reach by this process 
(organic evolution) the comparatively wvll-speciaRsed forms of 
ordinary Infusoria, must have taken ana enormous period of time.’ 9 
To find, therefore, Mr.• Herbert Spencer now insisting on the actual 
rapidity, and the still greater conceivable rapidity, t>f evolution in 
organisms, is a very instructive change of front. The inducement 
which has led him to take up this new attitude on an all-important 
point is easily«explained. Lord Salisbury in his Address had dealt on tfie 
immensities of time, which, on the Darwinian theory, must have been 
needed to develop ‘*a jelly fish into a man ; ’ and he ha*d confronted this 
demand on time \jith the calculations of physicists, which limit the 
number of years since the globe must have been too hot for organic life. 

I have never myself dwelt on this objection to Darwinism, because'I 
have no confidence in the calculations of decreasing heat which vary 
from tens of millions, to hundreds of millions of years. When we 
get into such high numbers, and such *enormcfus margins for possible 
error, I always feel that we are handling weapons which have no 
certain edge. But Mr. Spender now adopts the safer alternative when 
he escapes from the difficulty by throwing overboard altogether the 
doctrine that changes in animal structure can only have been very 
minute and very slow. He, therefore, takes up the same* idea that 
has often occurred to me—that all the phenomena, even of ordinary 
generation, point to. the possibility of great transmutations having 
been accomplished in a very short spac^ of time. It seems he had fore¬ 
shadowed this line of argument in 1852, before Darwin’s book was 
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published. But he now works it out in more detail, and rebels in 
the calculations which prove what great things are now very sum¬ 
marily done by ordinary generation in developing the most complex 
organic forms from a simple bell. The nine months which are enough 
to develop the, human ovum into the very complex structure of a 
new-born infant, are divisible, he calculates, into 403,200 minutes. If 
even one hundred" millions of years were allowed since the globe was 
cool enough to allow of life, then, he argues, no less than 250 years 
would be available* for each minute of man’s development—for those 
analogous changes which have raised some Protozoon into man. Mr. 
Spencer makes no mention of the conspicuous wonders effected in 
insect and crustacean metamorphoses during periods relatively much 
shorter. He makes no allusion to the fact that specialists often Speak 
of embryonic stages, common in some genera, being ‘ hurried over ’ in 
the case of others, so that the final stages are more quickly reached. 
An idea so suggestive of a directing and creative energy thus visibly 
subordinating the machinery of generation to special ends, is an Idea 
which goes beyond Mr. Spencer’s new argument deprecating the 
over-importance hitherto attached by thoughtless evolutionists to 
.countless ages of infinitesimal change. He may well say that if this 
be true no reason can be seen why animals of any degree of com¬ 
plexity may not be developed after the same manner. Neither, of 
course, does Mr. Spencer push his argument to the conclusion which 
is adverse to his philosophy—the conclusion, namely, that if the 
first creation of germs .has ever been repeated, still more if it has 
been frequently repeated, then the whole processes of a creative 
development may have been indefinitely hastened, and the element of 
time becomes of quite subordinate importance. • * 

« . Argyll. 


{To be concluded ,) 
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HOW POOR LADIES LIVE 


The congested condition of the labour market for educated middle- 
class women, the competition that prevails therein, and the increasing 
difficulty for middle-aged ladies to obtain any occupation by which 
they can maintain themselves, are serious problems which will have 
ere long to be faced, if the present distress is to be prevented from 
becoming chronic and incurable and of greater intensity. 

That there has ever been a certain proportion of gentlewomen who, 
from incompetency and sickness and improvidence, have found it 
difficult to provide themselves with the necessaries of life, no one will 
of course question, and when tfie evil exists within reasonable limits’ 
it can be met and to a great extent relieved. But when we have a 
condition of * progress ’ which, instead of keeping* the proportion 
within tolerable limits, actually tends to increase it, then it begins 
to be time to consider whether the experiment is in the right direc¬ 
tion, and whether the change may not be retrogressive rather than 
progressive. 

The causes of this increasing difficulty in obtaining work* are 
easily recognisable and unmistakable. They are (1) The increasing 
swarm of women fcho have entered the labour market during the 
last twentyyears, causing the supply of trained labour to be out of all 
proportion to the demand; and this, notwithstanding that certain 
new channels of work have been opened up to women, such as 
dentistry, certain branches of the Civil Service, medicine, and the like. 
Fifty years ago a prp/essiqpal man in a good position, making, say, a 
thousand a year, would have deemed it incumbent upon him to live 
within his income, and make some provision for his daughters after 
his death. Daughters of the middle class in those days exacted less 
of their parents, and were able to see that a professional man cannot 
provide his daughter with the same expensive amusements as the 
wealthy leisured aristocrat. To-day the father in precisely the same 
position sends his daughter to Girton, in order that she may become 
a High School teacher. If she do not turn her talents to this , 
immediate commercial equivalent, she is regarded as a dull and use¬ 
less blank upon the map of time. Self-culture in a comfortable 
home, leisure for intercourse with one’s family and society, service 
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for others, which can only he rendered by those removed from imme¬ 
diate and pressing necessity, are, however, such antiquated privileges 
that one needs to apologise for reminding enlightened progressive 
women that they once existed and were cherished. 

It is clear that, as the increase in the number of Public Schools 
for Girls is not in the same proportion as the number of teachers 
turned out every year willing and eager to teach—the Girls’ Public 
Day School Company, I believe I am correct in saying, has only 
now, after fifteen years’ existence, opened twenty-five schools— 
there will be an increasing difficulty to get posts; and we have 
women with University degrees or a training college education will¬ 
ing to take 80L a year for salary. As a fact, this salary of 80 L or 90 L, 
or even 1101., which is about the maximum that a non-resident 
assistant mistress reaches, compares very disadvantageously with the 
salaries that accomplished resident governesses commanded in the 
past, which ranged from 30 1. to SOL, the average, so far as I can 
ascertain, being 401. to 501. * 

Precisely the same process is going on in the lower ranks of 
* skilled ’ labour, and the typewriting market is now so overcrowded 
.that, unless a girl be very expert, an<| in addition be an accomplished 
shorthand writer and French and German scholar, she can make but 
the most wretched incoifle. 

A second cause is that \ve have a class, of. smart, Bharp, semi- 
educated women who, beginning at Board schools, pass by means of 
one of the numerous scholarships that are now so recklessly and mis¬ 
takenly offered into the higher grdde schools, and ultimately become 
inferior teachers, authors, journalists, typewriters, clerks, and so 
forth. Joubert said the object of true education was to make the 
person as useful and contented as possible in the sphere in which he 
was born, whereas the whole system of modern lower-middle-class 
female education is to drag girls out of their sphere into the one that 
is just above them, and one that is entirely unsuited to ‘their real 
capacities. The writer of this article not so very long ago went into 
a large middle-class (not Board) school for girls, many of whom were 
daughters of professional men, and found the teacher, an extremely 
able person, delivering her lesson with a cockney pronunciation and 
a twang that would hardly appear to compensate for the acquisi¬ 
tion of valuable mathematical facts. Consequently we have a large 
and entirely different class of women to-day competing with those 
of birth and culture for educational functions which were formerly in 
the hands' of the latter only; who, one ventures to think, if less 
highly trained, were characterised by qualities of deeper importance 
in an education worthy of the name than thpse boasted by their 
successors. c 

Thirdly, there is to be reckoned as one of the principal causes of 
the distress and starvation amongst elderly cultured women to-day, 
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the increasing passion for employing veiy young women. The 
young girl fresh from the training college is preferred; she is 
cheaper and more manageable, and against her crudeness, imma¬ 
turity, and cockBureness we hayeof course to set the valuable qualities 
of youth and energy. Why very young teachers should be desirable 
for any but quite young children is not very obvious,'unless it be an 
incontrovertible fact proved by mothers and head-teachers that 
women cannot sustain their freshness and interest in their work after 
thirty-five. 

It seems rather an early limit to put to female^activity, and un¬ 
less we are of the opinion of the young ladies of Taunton, who put to 
death their maiden aunt because they considered age should be taught 
its disgracefulness, the theory will increase our difficulties. 

Furthermore, so far as private governesses are concerned, the 
present mode of educating girls in Public Schools in herds seems to 
have permeated all classes; and only recently the papers gave publicity 
to the democratic action of a wealthy Countess, who (clearly not of 
Joubert’s opinion) sends her little daughter to the High School to sit 
side by side and share lessons yith her local butcher’s daughter. So 
that where numbers of cultured competent women, who were formerly 
governesses in high-class families, find their places and functions 
filled to-day by the assistant mistresses of the schools. 

These, then, though they are bound up with ftther issues that 
have to be regarded* and accounted for, appear to be the primary 
■causes of the intensity of the struggle and the sufferings which so 
many estimable, hard-working, frugal-living ladies are enduring to¬ 
day. The suffering is of the kind that does not lend itself to sensa¬ 
tion and rhetorical description; it is of the kind that is so sedulbttsly 
and strenuously concealed from the public eye that you must probe 
with the tendered and most skilful of touches before you will get 
any idea of its existence. You may see, day after day, a neat, pale- 
faced, aged lady, without suspecting for an instant that she is starving; 
and yet that is so widespread a* misery that any one who begins to 
make careful investigation will speedily find that the excellent 
Beneficent Societies which give away thousands of pounds in smal l 
annuities of 20 1., hardly touch the worst cases, which have neither 
friends nor 1 money to enable them to get the necessary votes for 
■election. A few months ago, in pursuit of my object, I approached 
an elderly lady ^bom for some years I .had occasionally met and 
talked to in one of the public libraries. She was a fragile, withered- 
looking old lady, with a delicate face full of refinement and sensibility. 
Exquisitely neat [and -clean, cheerful and almost optimistic in the • 
occasional interchange of talk we had, I fancied her to be fairly com¬ 
fortable, and that she was engaging ljerself with the copying of some 
MSS. (which she deciphered with considerable difficulty, her honour¬ 
able grey head bent almost over to the level of the book itself) by 
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way of amusement and occupation. I asked her one day if she 
could give me the address of a former habitu£ of the library whom 
I knew to be earning some IQs. a week by * research.’ I Explained 
that I wanted some precise details of the way our friend contrived 
to live upon this sum, adding, casually, that I was quite willing to 
give 5s. for the time and trouble that would be involved in 
giving these particulars. I shall not easily forgot the look that 
passed into the sunken and anxious eyes of my friend as she timidly 
asked whether her own experience would be of any use, as * the 5s. 
in question would be so great a help ’ to her at that moment; 
and that much as she felt saying anything, she thought it would be 
foolish to throw away money she was somewhat in need of. Some¬ 
what astonished I immediately accepted her offer, and whether it was 
owing to the sympathy visible in my face, or to my half-embarrassed, 
half-apologetic words I know not, but her lips suddenly quivered* 
and she said: 

I cannot lielp telling you I am in great distress. When I came here this 
morning I did not know wliat on earth to do. Things have been bad for some 
years with me, ever since the lady to whom I was secretary died suddenly. I am 
a good French and German scholar, and for d time I managed to get translations; 
but of late there seem to he too many young • and active people for an old woman 
like me to get any, although I am still able and willing to work hard, and have 
always earned my living. A gentleman who knew me in the old days met me 
accidentally a few fuonths ago and gave me some transcription to do, but he 
happens not to have paid me lor the last week or two £lie few shillings he owes 
me. Of course he does not realise how badly off I am. I have now disposed of 
most of my things of any value, and to-day, being without a penny, before coming 
here I went to a second-hand bookshop to* try tft dispose of a few books, mostly 
old volumes, that I expected to get at least 4«. for. This would have paid my 
rexfi 6f 2s. 6d. and the little bit of food I want. When I got teethe shop, very 
tired, because the boobs were heavy, the man said he did not want them; they 
were no use to him. I tried threAnore shops close by, and dqjyou know at the last 
I begged the man to take them for sixpence, as I made a pretence 1 didn’t want the 
trouble of carrying them hack. lie, however, refused, and JL carried them home 
again. All the morning as I sat at that desk I said over and over again, * My 
God, what shall I do P ’ • . * 

I looked at the old lady, aged, friendless, and in whose dim eyes I 
now thought I saw despair; I pictured her, w&ary and heartsick, 
carrying the parcel of books for which she could not get * Gd.; ’ I 
thought of her toilsome life, her silent heroism, and her incessant bat¬ 
tling with hunger, and I asked myself, as d suppose in these moments 
a human being must, the* eternal riddle of the sphinx, as to why pain 
and suffering should have no reference to moral desert. ‘ It is given 
us to die or*to suffer,’ said one who has left a trail of heavenly light 
across her path; and verily there must be mahy of her sisters to-day 
playing their part in the tragic drama with as much divineness as 
St. Theresa, who can think not otherwise. Yet, and it is a fact that has 
its impressive aspect to a person accustomed to the restlessness and 
discontent that are prevalent amongst the younger generation of 
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women, by far the larger number of these poor old ladies, dependent 
in many cases upon an annuity of 20 1. a year or 8*. 4A. a week from 
an association, and troubled with increasing blindness and disease, are 
not only not despondent and pessimistic, but astonishingly cheerful, 
buoyant, and courageous. „ n 

The cares and ministrations which old and ailing people, women 
especially, have a right to expect are philosophically dispensed with ; 
the little scrap of fire, scarce enough to permeate with warmth their 
old bones, is cherished with the most careful" economy; and hard 
work, such as the waShing of personal linen, is undertaken by delicate, 
trembling old fingers without any murmur or complaint. Except in 
one or two instances, where moral degradation was perceptible, in 
everything that these old gentlewomen do, and., in everything that 
surrounds them, there remains that exquisite delicacy, that fine feel¬ 
ing, which the gentlewoman, no matter how acute her poverty, seems 
rarely to lose. 

I asked one lady, whose father had been a man of high position 
and wealth, and who is now living in one room upon a scanty pension, 
what she found the most intolerable part of her present life. She 
said instantly, . 

I dare say you will laugh, and I know it sounds very ridi#ulous. But there is 
living in this house a policeman, and when he tramps up to hod at night, I do not 
know how it is, somehow I always feel most my present position. lie is perfectly 
respectable, and it is vei^ silly; but you asked me to tell you the truth, and I 
have done so. • * 

• • 

Another elderly lady, a most benevolent, benign old maid, who 
might ha\e,walked straight out of one of Miss Wilkin’s novels,•°and 
an unmistakable gentlewoman, in spite of her darned and shabby 
black gown, once* satin, now nothing in particular* cut in the fashion 
and charm of the year 1850 or thereabouts, lived wholly and solely 
upon liar weekly'income of 8s. Ad., given her by one of the societies. 
Sh$ said: 

I do not mind anything so much aB the way one is treated when one is aged 
and friendless and dependent on charity. Every one seems to think they may 
talk to you like a dog, and yet I itm not undeservingand I have not been improvi¬ 
dent. I have taught for over thirty years, and always helped my poor mother. 
But I have had all along very poor health, and this threw me out of my situations, 
and then the 10/. I had set aside had to he used. How do I manage ? Well, you 
see, my dear, we ol<J people don’t want the food you young ones do, and if it were 
not for coals and my little bit of washing I should do nicely. The furniture here 
is my own [it consisted mainly of a chair bedstead, a gas stove, a table, a lamp, a 
strip of carpet, and a very handsome antique candlestick, which was the old lady’s 
principal solace, and which she seems to think constituted irrefragable testimony 
to her not infrequent remark that her papa had held a very distinguished official 
position}. I pay 3s. for my room, 2s. for cpal, 6 d. for my washing, and the rest 
for my little hit of food. 

Pressed to say exactly hat she had to eat, she said she nearly 
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always had, once a week, a nice little chop, which she cooked for herselfl 
I asked her could none of her former pupils assist her, and she said 
they had at various times assisted her a little; one in particular, who 
had since died, had helped her very much in an illness ; and 
every now and r again one gentleman, whom as a boy she had 
prepared for one of the Public Schools, did what he could in the 
reduced circumstances to which fate had driven him. 1 asked her, 
had she tried to get into one of the homes which are available when 
there are vacancies t& ladies with annuities of 20 1. a year; but she 
seemed to shrink from the idea, and said once or twice, what is the 
heartrending fact, * You see, my dear, 1 am so much better off than 
so many ladies of my age. Although I have always suffered very 
much with my spine, I can do my own little cooking and needlework 
and keep everything tidy, as my eyesight is very good; and then 
this little pension, which came to me when I was in great want, just 
suffices for my needs.’ ‘ But what,’ I asked, and Heaven forgive me 
for the brutality, ‘ will you do if you get worse and unable to do 
anything for yourself ? ’ I could scarcely have believed that serene, 
expressionless old face would have been capable of revealing with so 
much intensity the terror that instantly passed over it. Her voice 
was quite trembling with emotion as she said, ‘ Ah! you should not 
remind me of thrfc. I think I may not want much attendance even 
at the last. I have always done for myself, anc} I could not bear to 
be taken to the hospital' * 

It need scarcely be said that this serenity of spirit was not in¬ 
variably to be met with amongst thSse eltierly ladies. Miss S-, 

an exceedingly shrewd, cultured, and, it must be confessed, caustic 
personage, who is now safe and moderately content in a home after five 

years of intense privations, s^jd, as it seems to me, very pertinently, 

« * 

I suppose now, as 1 am fifty-seven, 1 am perhaps too old to be much good at 
teaching, but I have found much the same difficulty for the lpst fifteen years, and 
yet 1 am sure that in culture [she used the word * accomplishments,’ but as this is 
a misleading term of reproach to-day, I am venturing to.give the more cosrect 
word of 4 culture ’] my nieces, who are both High School teachers, are very deficient. 
I taught my pupils history much more thoroughly than they do, and the idea of 
beginning to teach history with the Saxon kings tv*>uld bftVe seemed to me quite 
wrong. Yet I find school-girls to-day are not taught universal history at all, and 
Greek mythology and Roman history are left out of their studies altogether. I 
think if they knew anything about the lives and characters of Roman women they 
would not talk Buch presumptuous nonsense aboilt the women of the past. Then 
I think the study of French authors and Italian authors was much more thorough; 
my nieces hardly know anything of Racine or Petrarch, and indeed only the authors 
that they ‘getup ’ for examinations. Then, again, how ignorant they are of most 
of our great poets of a century ago. We knew Milton by heart and Cowper, and 
as for Pope, we adored him, 

«* 

How came it that the older* generation of cultured gentlewomen 
knew and loved Pope, whilst we of to-day can scarcely tolerate him, 
much less conceive an affection for him ? 
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I asked her what she would have done if she had not managed to 
get a pension and thereby admission to the home. Miss S—— said 
she didn’t know ; she had lived, or rather starved, for three or 
four years on the eharity of friends and former employers; and 
if she hadn’t accidentally come across the lady vtfio bestirred her¬ 
self to get her votes, she believed she must have ere long suc¬ 
cumbed to want and anxiety, the effect of which had brought on, 
curiously enough since she had been comfortably harboured* a 
peculiar nervous affection which at times was very bad. ’ Hie 
hither of this lady had, been a medical man, who died leaving her and 
several delicate sisters very badly off, greatly to their astonishment, 
as they had lived in much extravagance and believed themselves pro¬ 
vided for. She told me that the worst part ofc her experiences, far 
worse than tramping miles after situations, day after day, in all 
weathers, only to hear she was too ill or to have the door shut in her 
face, far worse than hunger or cold, or the fear of death from starva¬ 
tion, were her expeditions to ‘ places where I could get a few shillings 
for my little trinkets, books, clothes, &c.’ It was this same half 
foolish, half praiseworthy, wholly human feeling that made her 
refrain from putting her ca#e before any institution or society, • so 
long as she just could manage to pay for some sort of roof over her 

head. * * 

. 

I bod such a horrflr of having my case discussed by a lot of strange people. 
Alt! I am living, and I suppose I should now be content ; bftt it is a bitter, bitter 
thing. I worked cheerfully, Jiulped others when I might have saved a little, 
denied myself, and now in my old age I have been overtaken hv want. To the 
end of my life what I went through, how near I was to the degradation the 
workhouse* Will be a nightmare to me; and there must he many, too friendless to 
get any help, as I happened to he, and too hopeless to set about trying to get any, 
who do sink. 'Wlflit I should now do, with this trouble, if it were not for this 
shelter, -I »know not. 

I asked her if she ha^ ever been tempted to drink—the 
question was put, it need hardly be said, iu a less crude form— 
and she said ‘ No; ’ and she believed the same was true of most 
of the gentlewomen who had gong through similar circumstances, 
unless they had a special kind of female disease—a statement which 
my own investigations confirm. Years of self-restraint and life-long 
traditions and ideas make’this form of ruip. almpst impossible. It is 
not drink to which these ladies yield, but a kind of leaden apathy, 
which seems to render them incapable of searching out sources 
where some sort of help might be forthcoming. Then, again, although 
the Beneficent Association and the Governesses’ Association do all 
they can in the way of annuities, their funds are limited and election 
often means years of waiting. Th5 most urgent cases are, as far as 
possible, temporarily relieved by immediate loans, and for others 
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energetic efforts are made to get some sort of employment; but 
what sort of work can be got for an aged lady who has rheumatism 
in her hands and perhaps cataract or some other eye trouble ? Miss 
Smallwood, the honorary secretary of the Gentlewomen’s Work 
Society at Malvern, draws up and “sends out a printed register of the 
names of elderly gentlewomen who undertake all kinds of needlework; 
but for the most part, she says, their productions are scarcely worth 
buying; yet even the six or seven pounds a year that some of their 
number earn by knitting and crocheting are an anxiously looked-for 
source of income. • 

Two ladies on her list (and it may be mentioned here that almost 
every instance cited by me is that of a candidate for a pension from 
the Beneficent or Governesses’ Institution, or of an annuitant, or of 
an inmate of one or other of the homes for aged ladies, whose state¬ 
ments have been carefully examined by a committee before being 
eligible for any of these situations), the daughters of a naval officer, 
who spoke gratefully of Miss Smallwood’s efforts to help them, told 
me that the only certain income they had was 34?. a year, derived 
from the Compassionate fund of the ‘United Kingdom Beneficent 
Association. For their tiny cottage in the heart of the country 
they pay 10?. a year. Both of them are extremely delicate and 
physically unable* t to do scrubbing and washing, and anything more 
active than cooking. They therefore have a little maid, to whom 
they pay 2s. a week, who undertakes the scrubbing and so forth, 
leaving them, when their .rent and servant are paid, but 19?. a year 
upon which they can definitely reckon. Now and again a brother, 
in epqally bad circumstances, sends them 1 Os. I subjoin a portion of 
this lady’s letter: * ’ 

I do not know w^at we should have done without this annuity from the 
IT. K. B., nor how we should get along if it were not for the kindn<$%of Miss 
Smallwood’s friends, who sometimes send us a few shillings, and sometimes 
clothing, and if our doctor were not very good, as we both constantly require his 
attendance. [It may be d propoa here to say that the kindnessdof doctors to women— 
many of them not too affluent country doctors—is one of the touches of light and 
hope that prevent the picture from becoming too insupportably heartrending and 
tragic.] We do a little work for Miss Smallwopd, blit it ft "Very uncertain. Our 
expenses last week were as follows, and sometimes they are rather more, sometimes 
less. We never have anything, not even coals, unless we can pay for them at the 
time: 

*• * 

Food for two of us‘and the little maid .• 7 4j 

Coal, oil, and candles . . . ..25 

Groceries, which include tea, soap, soda, &c. .26 

• 112 3J 

ThiB * grocery ’ is not bought every week, as, this supply of soap &c. would 
last two or three weeks, but I give yoti our last week’s expenses. You will see 
that the rest of our annuity of 34/., after taking out 15/. for rent and service, 
would not permit of our spending as much as this every week, and sometimes 
there are extra things which delicate old persons must have. But, as I have said, 
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Miss Smallwood and her friend* ate very good to ns, and there are so many who 
want help even more, and we do all we can to help ourselves, and some weeks we 
just go without. The 5*. was a very great help to us. I have told you all this in 
the hope that when the facts get known something may be done for destitute old 
gentlewomen, who from their age and infirmities can do very little for themselves 

and are utterly unable to provide for all the bare necessities they require. 

• • 

Another elderly gentlewoman, a candidate for the U. K. B. pen- 
sion (the eldest daughter of a clergyman whose curacies never exceeded 
130Z., out of which he had to support a large family of children), 
and who made almost superhuman efforts in every direction to keep 
her little school together, and afterwards a boarding-house, says : 

I did very well when younger, my salaries being often 40/. and even mors, out 
of which I saved enough to go to Germany, and, whilst giving English lessons, 
perfect myself in German and music. On my return I got as much as 70/., and 
saved enough money to provide a piano for my sisters, help them in various ways, 
and purchase an insurance annuity, which, however, at my father s urgent request, 
I withdrew. The Girls’ High Schools, with their Kindergartens, long ago threw 
me out of teaching, for which 1 was well qualified (having been taught Latin by 
my father); and now I struggle on somehow, taking boarders, as best I can. I 
had a severe illness last year, and am now subject to attacks of faintness. Last 
year the Corporation of the Sons o£ Clergy granted me a pension of 10/. have 

a 15/. share in a water company left me by an aunt, and 1/. 10s. a year interest of 
my own saving, so that my actual fncome is 27/. 10s. I never drink wine; I am 
slowly paying off the debts which my new venture in taking this boarding-house 
entailed^ I never have been in debt for a single personal artjele or indeed for any¬ 
thing, except as regards the preliminary expanses incurred in taking this house. I 
can’t afford a newspaper, and 1 never spend a penny on a book or pleasure of any kind. 
Every dress I have had for the last few years has been given me by a friend and 
altered by me. 1 make my own cajjs from kerchiefs sent me by a relative who 
has a lace factory abroad, and so on. 1 often get gifts of all sorts of things, and, 
anxious as I am about the present and future, I have not as yet had qnj real 
deprivation? • If I can only obtain the pension 1 shall be all right. That is my 
ambition—not much to look forward to after having worked hard for forty years, 
for I began to teacbwhen 1 was sixteen; but I am so much better off than so 
many necessitous ladies that I hardly think my experience will be much good to 
you. But I may say I have passed through very critical times. After my illness 
last year*I hardly know in which direction I should have turned if a sister of my 
first pupil had not paid my rent. Another friend paid the nurse, and the brandy 
and whiskey, ice, &c. I had to have for a lengthy period were often supplied to 
me. It makes one very sad and depressed to think how much one has to depend 
on the charity and compassion of* friends and strangers at these terrible tlmoa 
one ought to be very grateful to have them. The 6s. you send is most acceptable. 

When we find gentlewomen who have passed virtuous, laborious, 
well-spent lives, compelled in their old age»not only to face the mere 
physical misery’that destitution entails, and sickness, and pain an <j 
disease, but constant mental anguish, shame, and terror ef starvation, 
should one or other individual friend fail, it is impossible to refrain 
from asking of what avail are honesty, and all the moral fin^ Hi e s 
that go to making* of the best womanhood, if any personal provision 
for a certain degree of comfort and security be unattainable to the 
individual ? For either the woman breadwinner must pinch and 
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scrape, and deny herself the gratification of everything that makes 
life something more than a drudgery for bread and batter (or to 
get a miserable pittance of 202. when she is sixty she must take out 
of her salary at least 72. a year, leaving herself penniless should she 
be overtaken by illness, which most women may reckon upon in a 
course of ten or* fifteen years' constant and arduous work); or she 
must reconcile herself to living in old age upoxi the compassion and 
charity of others. I submitted this point to a young, able, and by 
no means pessimistic High School teacher, and her answer, though it 
is not put forward .here as in any sense representing the profession 
to which she belongs, is of significance, as chming from one of the 
yotuSger school of women workers. Her age is somewhere between 
twenty-eight and thirty: 

Am 1 saving P Yes, but not to got a pension whe'n I am sixty: that is to say, 
1 began saving a few pounds last year; up to then, as my salary was 70/.. I found 
it was as much as I could do to live—that is, decently, and not like an animal. I 
consider it as necessary to see a picture now and again, and get into the country 
to see the sky, and buy a book, as to have breakfast. But my salary is now 85/., 
and it may in the course of the next few years {jet to 100/. I found that by putting 
aside 71. 10*. a year, in twenty-five years I could get an annuity of 20/., upon 
which I can live or starve. Now either I shall be in the position of a head mis¬ 
tress and shall not need 20/. a year, or I shall he so destitute that this 20/. will 
only keep me from starvation ; 4nd on the whole I am not sure starvation would 
not be preferable. Anyway, to do this I should have to. cut down my expenses, 
reduce existence to a mill of work and nothing else, and deprive myself of the 
only things that render it endurable after my grind is done—a little music or the 
purchase of an occasional book*or flower. I don’t find I can live—as 1 say, like 
a lady—under 1/. 7*. a week; of course, if 1 lived c in a bedroom like some of my 
colleagues, and * did ’ for myself, no doubt it might be 15*. a week. This is my 
average, and with my midsummer holidays, when I spend an extra 51. or so, 
comes to about 76/. a year. Then I have some clothes to buy—not many, as you 
will perceive—and travelling expenses, as any friends I have .are in London; so 
that at the end of the year there isn’t much of my 85/. visible. Royvpver, last 
year I lived on a guinea a week and saved 51., and I mean to do this every alter¬ 
nate year; and when I have saved 20/.—that will be after about six' years of 
this grind—I am going to take six months’ ‘holiday. Extravagant I Not a bit I 
The merest prudence. I don’t want in eight years to be worn out in body and 
nerves and temper, like most of my colleagues. If they got their six months’ rest 
and change they wouldn’t be jn that state. But ver£ few have the courage to do 
it, and it is risky. I shall of course lose my work here, and have to look out for 
something else. We arc all in deadly fear of losing our posts :f we are away for 
six days. That is why the average health is so shockingly bad, and that is why, 
unless women can do work under most secure and comfortable conditions, like tho 
girls in the Post Office with the certainty of a pension, they suffer so. They are 
always liable to be ill—men are not handicapped in the same way—and then 
everything may be lost. The worst of my life—and, I fancy, the lives of most ’ 
women teachers—is its intense isolation. Here I am in*this great city, and I don’t 
know a soul but the other teachers living in lodgings like myself, and of whom I 
am heartily Bick after nine months of the year’s daily and close intercourse. I 
don’t know a man up here, and I long—it is most unenlightened and retrograde, 
Visn’t it P—for the society of a sensible man. For my part I’d have the girls taught 
s^me things by men—such as history, for instance; and the opportunity for mak- 
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culine intercourse and companionship would do ali us teachers all the good in the 
world* The kind of lives we lead are utterly unnatural and unhealthy. 

Another young teacher, employed at one of the most successful of 
the London girls’ schools, says: 

For many years I lived on 60/. a year—my magnificent remuneration for 
teaching 1 a class of fifty-six girls from 9.0 in the morning until 4.80 in the after¬ 
noon, with a couple of hours’ preparation in the evening My people could not 
help at all—as a matter of fact, as you know, I have from time to time been 
obliged to help B -[her younger sister, also a High School teacher] in her con¬ 

stant rheumatic attacks, which she cannot provide for, and that entail six weeks’ 
medical attendance and nursing. I paid 6s. and sometime* 6s. for my room; my 
food came to about 8s., this high amount being due to the fact that five days out 
of the week I had to pay 9 d. for each dinner, the mistresses being compelled to 
havg this meal at school; washing, Is. 6d. ; firing and light a good part of the 
year, 2s. a week; stamps, paper, &c., 6 d .; which left nfc about. 4s. a week for 
dress, ’bus fares to and from Jiome, medicine which 1 had always had to have, and 
doctoring. I broke down altogether, and had to give up for half a term. I think 
it was brought on by bad living, and of course I was mulcted of my salary for the 
time. My salary has now been raised by 61. at a time to 95/., with which I sup¬ 
pose I shall have to he content. For this, in addition to my responsibility for a 
class of fifty-six girls, I have to teach drawing right through the school, harmony, 
and botany. Of course many of <the teachers are much better off; they live at 
home, their fathers being well able^to support them; they can spend their jnoqey 
and get a holiday abroad. On the whole, after several years’ work I do not think 
most women workers are happy. It is not so mugh the work* although at a school 
like ours it entails great strain and a constant alertness of nerve and eye and tem¬ 
per, which I fancy tells,hs we are all very neuralgic. 

I do not know whether married women of the middle-class or 
single women in comfortable positions, leading active lives, suffer 
similarly from this neuralgic curse, but wherever one turns in the 
world of women workers it appears to exist in a more or less ihtfense 
form; and much of the despondence and depression amongst 
women, who like their work and get fairly good* salaries, I believe 
to be attributable to this cause. 

The? dread of illness and the fear of being without a roof over their 
heads, far more even than any actual physical necessities, are what 
constitute the grimness, the horror of the struggle for existence to 
so many women. * Jt myst be borne in mind that nearly allthe ladies 
whose circumstances I have given- here are in possession of some 
small settled income upon which they can depend, and that at least 
stands between them and the yawning abyss beneath. But before 
me at this moment are histories of want and distress and destitution, 
almost too painful for the mind to contemplate, befalling those who 
have neither pensions nor relatives, and are wholly dependent 
upon their own preoarious earnings and the intermittent aid of 
strangers. Here is an elderly woman reared in luxury living in a 
garret, and thankful if by sub-lettipg a couple of rooms to working 
people she can make enough for her own shelter: here is another 
who, after keeping a school and fighting dauntlessly for years, finds 
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herself in ailing middle-age compelled to cook and carve at a coffee¬ 
house kept by another woman not much better off than herself: here 
another, at the lowest pitch of human distress, Baved from immediate 
starvation by sitting in an art school at Is. an hour for the ‘ head of 
an old woman.’ But I do not conceive any useful purpose can be 
gained by detailing these harrowing life-histories, my object being to 
•compel a consideration of the entire problem rather than to excite 
sympathy for individual cases of suffering. 

It may be said that only one side of the picture, and that the 
most gloomy and unhopeful, has been given, and no doubt as regards 
the conditions under which many of the younjger women are working, 
the Immediate present at least presents a brighter outlook; nor does 
the problem of the future come to them without the concurrent hope 
that marriage may relieve them from the desolation and suffering of 
the old and poverty-stricken lady. But there is sufficient misery 
existing, and increasing, to make a serious study of the wider aspects 
and ultimate issues of it urgently necessary, and it is in the hope that 
my suggestions, which do not involve turning the world topsy-turvy, 
may recommend themselves to those able and willing to bring about 
an amelioration, that I have endeavoured to present some facts here. 

These suggestions are: (1) The establishment of a Bureau for 
middle-class women’s work*whose first and immediate object would be 
to thoroughly investigate the present conditions under which it is 
carried on, and to collect statistics upon the earnings of women, the 
number of women wholly dependent upon their earnings, and the 
number of women enjoying incomes, seem* to me the first stage in the 
reduction of chaos to order. Along with this should be an inquiry 
into the fields of labour where skilled work is wanted, and where a real 

and not artificial Deed for women’s services exists: and it is for this 

(.. 9 * 

real demand that girls should be rigidly trained. * 

(2) The next step should be to limit the number of workers, as far 
as possible, to those compelled to be bread-winners, and to educate 
women of means and leisure to see how urgently their abilities and 
services can be utilised for their own development and the advantage 
of the community. I could name half a dozpn clymnels in which the 
unpaid labour of intelligent educated women is badly, nay urgently, 
needed. 

(3) To offer to teachers in Public Schools opportunity of getting 
pensions on a scale similar to those provided for nurses, the payment 
of which should, be partly borne by the directors of the companies; 
and to provide a means by which overworked teachers, every five 
years or so, can obtain three months’ leave of absence without loss of 
salary. 

These reforms would mainly affect the younger women workers, and 
would not ameliorate the lot of older women, in whose behalf I should 
firstly propose a greater sense of responsibility on the part of em- 

l 
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ployers. Their duty should he to personally combine and contribute 
to the support of ladies whom they know to have jrorked as long as 
they could; and such support would not be feltpy the recipient in 
the same way as she must necessarily feel it when tendered by 
strangers and societies. A few families in which ajgoveraess had 
taught, or whose children have been at a school where such a gover¬ 
ness had been employed, could compass this withdUt any difficulty, 
by each subscribing, say, five shillings a week, and steps should be 
taken to insure maintenance so long as the recipient lived, with as 
much personal attention and kindness as could be given. 

Secondly, a more generous support of the Homes already esta¬ 
blished, and now suffering sadly for lack of funds, so that it would 
be possible for the committees, in times of sickness, to supplement 
the narrow means possessed by the inmates. 

And thirdly, the establishment of these small asylums all over 
the country, to which admission could be obtained without the 
lengthy and heart-breaking period of waiting that the vote system 
involves. They do not entail any vast expenditure. An ordinary 
house with eight or ten rooms in a cheap neighbourhood, and suffi¬ 
cient -funds for gas, coal, and thg wages of a housekeeper and servant,, 
are all that is necessary, with the constant superintendence of the 
ladies of the committee. Very often the amfuitant ha! enough furni¬ 
ture to furnish her rooms, so that very Kttle beyond stair carpets and 
kitchen apparatus is required. The wants of most of these poor 
old gentlewomen are very modest, and the social intercourse that they 
can maintain, whilst conducting their little affairs and economies in 
complete privacy, is appreciated with a feeling that has its pathetic 
as well as ’diverting aspect. Shelter, warmth, peace, ungrudging 
offices, and a little human tenderness, are not much to ask for, to 
sustain and cheer them in the valley of shadow* in which their 
tottering feet are already set. 

Fbances H. Low. 
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THE MASS 


PRIMITIVE AND PROTESTANT 

a 

(IN CORRECTION OF MR. J. HORACE ROUND) 


To the February number of this Review Mr. J. H. Round contributed 
a paper which was called ‘ The Elizabethan Religion,’ and which was 
stated [in brackets] to be ‘ in correction of Mr. George Russell.’ It 
was at least as much ‘ in refutation of Mr. Gladstone * and * in 
defence of Mr. Birrell.’ Now, Mr. Gladstone can take very good care of 
himself, and, as he has ‘astounded’ Mr.‘Round by some previous publi¬ 
cations on this subject, perhaps he Will astound him a little ’more 
in the treatise Qn Anglian Orders which he has just foreshadowed. 
With my friend Mr. Birrell J. need not at present concern myself: 
he and I had our little controversy last sumpaer. Mr. Round has 
now taken up tke cudgels for him, and therefore it is with Mr. Round 
that I must deal. ' „ 

If Mr. Round’s paper had for its sub-title ‘ In display of Eru¬ 
dition,’ it would not be ill described. To that erudition I offer the 

•-.i *• 

homage of sincere respect. My critic evidently is an historian, 

c r 

Fortis, et in se ipso totus, teres, atque Itotundus. 


But it is only fair to remark that he has had sijc months" wherein 
to acquire the information with which he belabours me J whereas 
present exigencies leave me scarcely *as many dajs for my reply. 

Nor is this the only consideration which makes me a little 
nervous in attempting to cope with Mr. Round. • *1 am apprehensive 
lest I should offend him by a "misplaced levity. Sydney Smith re¬ 
marks that ‘ there is nothing pompous gentlemen are so muclj afraid 
of as a little humour. It is like the objection of certain cephalic 
animalculse to the use of’ small-tooth combs. “ Finger and thumb, 
precipitate powder, or anything else you please, but for heaven’s sake 
no small-tdoth combs.” ’ Mr. Birrell is not a pompous gentleman, and’ 
has not the slightest objection to a joke in season j but Mr. Round 


is made of sterner stuff. It appears that in my former paper I com¬ 
mitted the offence of 'making merry,’ and of ‘feeling amused;’ 


nay, even, in one gross instance, of putting a point 'playfully.’ 
Now this is really very bad, and I must be carefal not to repeat 
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in March the offensive pleasantly of July. As Serjeant Buzfuz said, 
‘ It is ill jesting where our deepest sympathies axe awakened.' 

Mr. Bound solemnly proclaims that there are three ways in which 
his article may he met—ridicule, silence, and evasion. I shall 
presently try to show him a fourth. In the meantime I shall equally 
forbear the three which he has enumerated, if only Be will allow me 
to pause (just for a moment before we come to business) on the damning 
sentence in which he dismisses my theory of the Beformatibn :— 

‘ The tide is bound to ebb. All that edifice of webs that sophists 
have spun is doomed to be shattered and rent ^asunder, even as 
Mr. Bussell’s amazing assertions vanish, in the light of facts, like mists 
before the' rising sun.’ * 

Here’s richness ! as Mr. Squeers said of his pupils’ milk and water. 
Here is a noble confusion of poetic imagery ! An ebbirfgtide and a 
rising sun—an edifice macle of webs, and those webs spun by sophists! 
Surely since the days of ‘ Satan ’ Montgomery we have had nothing 
quite as good as this! Now, as then, 

One great enchanter helmed the harmonious whole. 

In this case the enchanter i.% Mr. Bound, and to his divinations 
1 must now give my grave attention. 

Mr. Bound’s paper consists in great measure of interesting extracts 
from historical records’; but these extracts are not ‘ in correction of Mr. 
George Bussell,’ for tLey neither affirm what I have denied nor deny 
what I have affirmed. They amount to this: 

(1) That at the Beformation there was a considerable change of 
religion in England. On this point I agree so completely with Mr. 
Bound that*in speaking in the House of Commons on the Second 
Beading of the Wjdsh Church Bill, I said: 

• 

Surely "no candid ^ critic can deny that the theological change made by the 
Reformation was a significant and a profound one. Surely the Thirty-nine 
Articles embodied a widely different system of theology from that which prevailed 
in the pre-Reformation Church; and I cannot convince myself that the persons 
who mode gifts to the Church in mediaeval times would have bequeathed their 
lands to the Church had th#y known that, as a body, the Church was about to 
rebel against the See of Peter. • • 

(2) That the form of religion which was discarded at the Beforma¬ 
tion was 1 Poperie ’ or, more graphically, * thafr sincb of errour and false 
doctrine of the £ope.’ Exactly so. It was the repudiation of the 
Pope and Popery which, as I said last July, was by fat the most 
important part of the IJnglish Beformation. 

(3) That the English order of celebrating the Holy Eucharist has, 
at and since the Beformation, been largely and repeatedly modified. 
In this sentence I purposely avoid the disputable word ‘ Mass; * but 
the fact is too palpable to need stating. 


I 


a a 2 
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(4) That the service of the Holy Eucharist, which had, before the 
Reformation, been commonly called the Mass, was after the Reformation 
generally called the Communion or the Lord’s Supper, and that the 
word ‘ Mass ’ was not revived in the Church of England till the present 
reign. No one. i imagine, disputes this. 

(5) That the stone altars which had been used before the Reforma¬ 
tion were generally destroyed; that wooden tables were generally 
substituted; and that the destruction of sacred furniture was often 
attended with shocking profanity and violence, both of act and speech. 
This, again, is elementary knowledge. 

So far, 1 think, we all are agreed, and Mr. Round’s citations only 
illustrate, with force and freshness, some historical facts about which 
there is no dispute^ But scattered up and down among the citations 
are some questions, statements, and inferences of a more controversial 
sort. Let me take them one by one. 

(a) Mr. Round adopts as his own two questions put (in substance) 
by Mr. Birrell. First: ‘ Was the Reformation a break of the visible 
unity of the Church ? ’ Second: ‘ Has the English Church, as a Church, 
after the Reformation continued to celebrate the Mass after the same 
fashion and with the same intention as before ? ’ My answer to the 
first question is. Yes. The repudiation of the Pope’s authority was 
a ‘break of visible unity,’'because it severed the Church of England 
from the rest of the Catholic Church in Westerp Europe. • My answer 
to the second question is, No. The English Church has since the Re¬ 
formation celebrated the Mass or Eucharist ‘ after a fashion,’ differing in 
some important respects from the ' fashion ’ which obtained before. 
Questions of intention are more difficult to answer; but, if the Church 
before the Reformation celebrated Mass with the intention* of a sacri¬ 
fice separate from, or additional to, or repetitory of, the one Sacrifice 
on the Cross, thed presumably the Church since tlife Reformation has 
celebrated with a different intention. 

« 

But, granting that both these answers of mine to Mr: Round’s 
queries are true, they involve no breach with the. past. The organic 
or structural continuity of the Church of England is secured by the 
Episcopal succession which neither Mr. Rqund H nor Mr. Birrell, nor 
even Leo the Thirteenth denies. A ‘ fireak of unity ’ with the con¬ 
temporary and surrounding Church does not make the Church of 
England a new, though it may make her an isolated, body. And as 
to the * fashion ’ and ‘ intention ’ of her Eucharist, they do not for a 
moment affect its reality. This may be illustrated from the 
case of the other great Sacrament of the Gospel. There is a vast 
difference of ‘ fashion ’ between the immersion«of an adult in a Church 
and the sprinkling of an infant in a sick-room; but either rite is 
baptism. The intention of a Qatholic priest is in plant the seed of 
the New Life in the child whom he baptisesthe intention of a- 
dissenting minister is merely to admit the child into the congregation 
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of the faithful. But either officiant, if he uses the proper form and 
matter, administers a valid baptism. 

( b ) Mr. Bound more than once takes me to task because, in 
replying to Mr. Birrell, I said : ‘The Mass is the service of the Holy 
Communion—nothing more and nothing less;* and again: 'The 
Reformers regarded the words as synonymous.’ Mr. iSound, quivering 
with a just indignation, ‘ hesitates to define' these statements. He 
does well to keep silence even from good words, until he has read 
what I have to say in defence of my position. Ambng the ( Reformers ’ 
may, I presume, be feckoned the compilers of thg Prayer Book of 
1549, and they set fortfi ‘The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Mass.’ Surely the men who framed 
this‘title treated the three names as synonymous. They did not 
purport to set forth (with reverence be it spoken) a new Thing: but 
the former Thing under two new names. To that which was com¬ 
monly called the Mass they gave the alternative names of the Supper 
of the Lord and the Holy Communion, and those three names 
were, in the strictest sense, synonymous. 

Another Reformer not unknown to fame was Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, an$l he, when arguing for the Protestaqt 
view of the Holy Eucharist against Bishop Gardiner, 1 says: * When .the 
old fathers called the Mass or Supper of the Lord *a sacrifice, they 
meant that it was a sacrifice of lauds and thanksgiving (and so as 
well the people as th^priest do sacrifice), or else that it was a remem¬ 
brance of the very true sacrifice propitiatory of Christ.’ Here, most 
■certainly and strictly, ' the*Mas^’ and the ' Supper of the Lord ’ are 
used synonymously. 

Again,‘Oranmer says: 

The adversaries £f Christ gather together great heaj) of authors which, as 
they sayf call the Mass or Holy Communion a sacrifice. But all those authors be 
answered unto in tlijp one sentence, that they call it not a sacrifice for sin because 
that it taketli away our sin (which is taken away only by the death of Christ), but 
because the Holy Communion was ordained of Christ to put us in remembrance 
of the sacrifice made by Him upon the Cross. For that cause it beareth the name 
of that sacrifice.® 

Now for another excellent piece, of divinity from the same Re¬ 
former :— 

They, therefore, which gather of tho Doctors that the Mass is a sacrifice for 
remission of sin, and that it is applied by the priest tt» them for whom he saith and 
singeth, they which so gather of the Doctors do to them most grievous injury and 
wrong, most falsely belying them. For these monstrous things were never seen 
nor known of the old and primitive Church, nor there was not then^n one church 
many masses every day; blit upon certain days there was a common table of the 
Lord’s Supper, where a number of people did together receive the Body and Blood 
of the Lord ; but there were then no daily private masses where every priest 
received alone; like as until this day there is none in the Greek Churches, but one 

* lb. c. 377. 


1 Reply to Gardiner, fifth book, c. 379. 
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common mass in a day. Nor the holy fathers’of 'the old Church would not have- 
Buffered Buch ungodly and wicked abuses of the Lord's Supper.* 

Here it will be noticed that ‘a common table of the Lord's 
Supper’ is used as synonymous with 'one common Mass in a day.’ 

Another divine, whom Mr. Round^will surely admit to have been 
a Beformer, is Bishop Bidley, and, when formally charged with heresy 
—September 30, 1555—it is instructive to note that* in his reply, he- 
applies the word ‘ Communion ’ to that which in the charge is called 
' the Mass,’ and this with no hint of a distinction between the mean- 
ings of the two words. 

0 

Charge. That. .. thou hast openly affirmed, and obstinately maintained, that m 
the Maes is no propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and the dead. * 

Reply. Christ, as St. Paul writeth, made one perfect sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world, neither can any man reiteratcthat sacrifice of Ilis; and yet is the 
Communion an acceptable sacrifice to God of praise and thanksgiving. 

Even more significant is the same Beformer’s reply to the theological 
proposition propounded to him at Oxford, April 15, 1557 :— 

' In the Mass the Passion of Christ is not in verity, but in a 
mystery representing the same; yea* even there where the Lord’s 
Supper is duly administered.’ So in Bidley’s view, the Lord’s Supper 
is celebrated in the Mass,‘and the Passion represented therein. So 
much, then, for my outrageoub assertion that*the Mass is the Holy 
Communion, and that the Befonners used the forms synonymously. 

In further illustration,of the same points, it is not irrelevant to cite 
the following answers to ‘ certain queried touching the abuses of the 
Mass # ’ returned in 1548 by Cranmer and Bidley respectively :— 

The Mass, by Christ’s institution, consisteth in those things which be set forth in 
the Evangelists, Matt- xxvi., Marls xiv., Luke xxii., 1 Cor. x, and xi.—C rashes. 

1 am not able to say that the Mass consisteth, by Christ’s institution,* in other 
things than in those which be Bet forth by the Evangelists,.Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, in the Acts, and in 1 Cor. x. xi.— Bidley. 

I think it not only convenient that such speech be used in the Mass as the 
people might understand, but also to speak it with such an audible voice that the 
people might hear it, that they be not defrauded of their own.— Ridley. 

* 

Here, as clearly as words can put it, the Mass is, in the view of our 
martyred Beformers, the Sacrament ordained by Christ; and the- 
same point is further illustrated by the faofc that Gardiner, arguing on 
the Boman side against Cranmer, uses the terms * the Mass ’ and 
* the Holy Supper ’ as indiscriminately as his opponent. 

(c) I Mam from Mr. Bound that I have authority with ‘news¬ 
paper correspondents.’ I did not know it Before, but I take it as 
one of the results at which Mr. Bound has arrived in his six months’ 
research. And it further appears from his paper that my statements 
' represent the attitude of a considerable school which, having 
3 Repljj to Gardiner, fifth book, c. 378. 
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brought into use the critical word “ altar,” so decisively expunged at 
the Reformation, is now openly endeavouring to do the same for 
“ Mass.” ’ 

Surely Mr. Round here blinds himself as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have said, with the passions of an extinct age. Does he really 
think that the 'school * which brought the word 'altar ’ into common use 
in England is still living and working? If so, indeed, there must be 
some unrecorded instances of astounding longevity in this country, 
some mute inglorious Methuselahs carrying down to the sixtieth 
year of Queen Victoria the language and traditions of the Caroline 
divines ! For at least tWO centuries and a half the*word ‘ altar’ has 
been widely used and generally accepted, in the every-day parlance 
of the Church of England, without the least distinction of * high ’ and 
' low ’ theology. Have not our grandparents and £reat-grandparents 
communicated with their Companion to the Altar in their hands ? 4 
Have not bride and bridegroom plighted their troth to one another at 
‘ the marriage-altar ’ ? 5 Have not our kings been crowned at the 
' altar of Westminster Abbey ’ ? 6 Have not pious people of the 
strictest sect of the Evangelicals ‘ at the altar renewed their 
dedication ’ ? 7 

For my own part, it seems* to me a matter of great indifference 
whether, following the writer to the Hebrew and th^ general custom 
of the Western Church, we speak of the Altar; or whether, following 
St. Paul, we speak of the Lord’s Table; or, with the Eastern 
Churches, we speak of the Holy Table ; or, with the Roman Gardiner, 
we * believe the very presence of Christ’s Body and Blood on God’s 
Board.’ 8 

The Prayer Book, we know, speaks both of the Holy Table and. of 
the Lord’s Table; .and whether we habitually say ‘ Altar ’ or ‘ Table,’ 
each word represents one aspect of the truth. • To men, it is a 
sacred Table, where God’s minister is ordered to represent from God 
his Master the Passion of His dear Son, as still fresh and still power¬ 
ful for their eternal .salvation. .And to God it is an Altar, whereon 
men mystically present to Him the same Sacrifice as still bleeding 
and suing for mercy,’ 9 u 

And so of the titles of That which.is offered on the Altar and dis¬ 
pensed from the Table. It is a Sacrament in its binding force; the 
Sacrament in its pre-eminent honour; the Lord’s Supper in its sacred 
memories; the Communion in which many participate ; the Eucharist 
in which all give thanks; the Liturgy which is our ' bounden duty 
and service.’ Or if, discarding all these names of various and 
valuable significance, we prefer to use one which is perfectly eolour- 

* Dean Comber. • * Tennyson. • Dean Stanley. * Daniel Wilson. 

* Quoted in Cranmer’a Reply, fifth \jook, c. 381. 

* Dr. Brevint in preface to Wesley's Hymns on the Lord's Supper. ' 
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less and indescriptive, it is the Mass which our unrefonned ances¬ 
tors elaborately celebrated, and which the Reformation stripped of its 
mediaeval accretions. 

(d) I come now to the four points in which Mr. Bound has sum¬ 
med up the results of his research, and which had better be given in 
his own words.* 

(1) That the 4 Mass ’ and its correlative, the ‘ Altai 1 / were deliberately abolished 
and suppressed; and that Catholics, from prelates to laymen, were in no doubt 
whatever on the point: 

(2) That ‘ Communion ’ was substituted for ‘ Mass/ and * Table ’ for * Altar ’ (in 
practice, as in the Eiturgy), the latter change being-made avowedly on the ground 
thftt‘ the sacrifice of the Mass ’ had ceased. 

(S) That the Ordinal (as is now familiar) was again altered by deliberately 
excising the words conferring the power to ‘offer sacrifice/ ' 

(4) That the Articles were made to harmonise precisely with these changes, 
not only repudiating the doctrines asserted so late as 1559 by the pre-Beformation 
Church of England (as, indeed, by the whole Catholic Church), but even adding 
(as the priest Raichoffshy cruelly observed to Mr. Palmer, from the standpoint^ 
the Eastern Church) 4 abusive language.’ 

Now, with the substance of thes^ contentions I do not in the 
main disagree, though I do not commit myself to all Mr. Round’s 
adverbs, nor to bis charge against ‘ The whole Catholic Church/ I 
agree that the*word * Mass ’ soon passed out of the use in which 
the great Beforlners had employed it, as a synonym for Holy Com¬ 
munion, and that it came to mean specially* the Roman Mass. I 
agree that the Roman Mass was made unlawful, and, as far as might 
be, * suppressed.’ I agree that tbs material things called * Altars ’ 
were displaced or destroyed. I agree that the Holy Eucharist was 
eoffifnonly called the Communion, instead of, as aforetime, the Mass. 
I agree that the Ordinal was altered by the excision of the words 
expressly conferring the power to offer sacrifice. * I agree that the 
Articles were made to harmonise with these changes, and’that they 
contain strong language about the errors of Romanism. 

So far I can accompany Mr. Round, but no further; and from the 
conclusions which he draws from the facts, I respectfully dissent. 
We are not the slaves of words. The fact—if i^J>e a fact—that the 
word ‘ Mass ’ was dropped, and the word * Communion ’ generally 
substituted for it as the title of the Holy Eucharist when celebrated 
in the Church of England, did not, and could not, affect the question 
whether the Thing donfe under the two names remained after the 
Reformation the same as before. In our judgment it did, for the 
sacramental conditions laid down by the Divine Founder were scrupu¬ 
lously continued, and where there are a priest, the elements, and the 
Words of Consecration, there, according to our belief, are the con¬ 
ditions of a valid Eucharist, or jCommunion, or Liturgy, or Mass. 

But if we are not the slaves of words, still less are we the slaves 
of inanimate objects. Mr. Round lays prodigious stress on the fact 
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that the material altars were destroyed. But if eveiy altar in 
Christendom were burnt to ashes, the Mass would remain untouched. 
It is not the altar that makes the sacrifice, hut the sacrifice the altar; 
and whether the Lord’s Supper is celebrated under the dome of St. 
Peter’s, or on the Holy Table of Moscow, or on a stone slab in the 
catacombs, or on a boulder of the Alps, or by a sicic bed in a work- 
house infirmary, the sacred Reality is the same. . 

With respect to the changes in the Ordinal, it is enough to say 
that words which were not necessary for the institution of the Christian 
priesthood cannot be necessary for its continuance. According to 
our belief, the Commemorative Sacrifice inheres in the celebration of 
the Eucharist; and be who receives the apostolic commission to 
administer the Sacraments, receives ipso facto the power to offer the 
Sacrifice. 

As respects the anti-Roman language of the Articles, it partakes, 
no doubt, of the controversial vehemence of the time, but with regard 
to the theological judgment which it expresses, I believe it to be 
absolutely sound, and strictly appropriate to the errors with which 
it deals. # 

(e) My last remark leads me, by a natural transition, to inquire 
what were the errors, of faith and practice, connected with the Holy 
Eucharist, which the Reformers were trying to esmbat when they 
made their changes < in the Liturgy, formularies, and structural 
arrangements of the Church of England ? 

The answer is, to my mind, perfectly clean According to 
Scriptural and primitive • theoiogy, the Sacrament of the. Lord’s 
Supper consisted of Communion and Commemoration. As Com¬ 
munion, it avas the necessary and constant food o"f the spirituST life. 
As Commemoratipn, it represented before the Eternal Father the one 
Sacrifice which \vas once for all offered on the Cross, which could 

a 

never be anticipated and never repeated, and which alone is 
* meritorious.’ 

The mediaeval chuiph, on the other hand, if not by authoritative 
judgment, at any rate in working practice, had come almost to dis¬ 
regard the primary ide£ of Communion; had substituted for it a 
vicarious and solitary Sacrifice; had commonly regarded that Sacrifice 
as a reiteration, new at each celebration, of the Atoning Death; and 
had surrounded it with a cloud of superstitious ideas and mercenary 
practices. _ * * ' 

Hence the honest indignation of the Reformers against the Mass 
as actually taught and used by Roman authority. In denouncing it, 
some of them employed language of even brutal violence, and seemed 
to confound the use with the abuse, and the Mystery itself with the 
errors which had encrusted it. But,the more orthodox, learned, and 
authoritative men—for example, Cranmerand Ridley—hold language 
, as remarkable for its theological temperateness as for its Evangelical 
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fervour towards the one Sacrifice of the Cross. Let two citations from 
Cranmer and two from Ridley suffice : 

These private masses sprang up of late years, partly through the ignorance 
and superstition of unlearned monks and friars, which knew not what a sacrifice 
was, but made of the Mass a sacrifice propitiatory to remit both Bin and the pain 
due for the same; but chiefly they sprang of lucre and gain, when priests found 
the means to sell masses to the people, which caused masses so to increase that 
every day was said an infinite number. 8 

The oblation and sacrifice of Christ in the Mass is not so called because Christ 
indeed is there offered and sacrificed by the priest aud Jtlie people (for that was 
done but once by Hnhself upon the Cross), but it i# so called because it is a 
menjpry and representation of that very true sacrifice and immolation which before 
was made upon the Cross. 8 

The whole substancj) of our sacrifice, which is frequented of the Church in the 
Lord’s Supper,* consisteth in prayer, praise, and giving of thanks, and in remem¬ 
bering and in showing forth of that sacrifice once offered upon the altar of the 
Cross: that the same might continually he had in reverence by mystery, which 
once only and no more was offered for the price of our redemption. 10 

The representation and commemoration of Christ’s death and passion, said and 
done in the Moss, is called the sacrifice, oblation, or immolation of Christ, Non rei 
veritate (as learned men do write) ted tignificandi myaterio. 11 

* 

* (/) What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter ? It is 
that the Church pf England has maintained, through the succession 
of her bishops, aik unbroken continuity from the landing of Augus¬ 
tine till the present day. At the Reformation some changes, 
admittedly of great importance, whether for good or evil, were made 
in her doctrines and practices. But these no more affect her con¬ 
tinuous life and claims than the feet that the House of Howard was 
formerly Whig and now is Tory affects the continuity of the 
dukedom of Norfolk and the ownership of Arundel Castle. And, as 
respects the changes themselVes, I submit that the Reformers who 
made them were scrupulously careful to guide themselves (in 
Cranmer’s words) by * the collation of Holy Scripture and # the say¬ 
ings of the old holy Catholic authors ’ and the result of this case is 
that the Anglican formularies, while purged of medievalism, are 
strictly consonant with the words of Scripture and the practice of 
the early Church. The .Anglican tradition t>f tHe* Eucharistic Sacri¬ 
fice is unbroken and unchallenged. But I have ventured to call 
this paper * The Mass: P rimi tive and Protestant,’ and I have done so 
because I wished to bring out the fact that the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice (as corrected, but not abolished, at the Reforma¬ 
tion) is not # only Anglican, but has its recognised place in Protestant as 
well as in Primitive theology. On the Primitive side I forbear, merely 
for brevity’s sake, to quote the obvious passages from St. Clement, 

* Cranmer, Reply to fiardiner, fifth book, c. 379. 

• Cranmer, Answers to 4 Queries ’ (1548). 1# Ridley, Disputation at Oxford, p, 211. 

11 Ridley, Answers to ‘•Queries ’ (1548). 

I * 
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St. Ignatius, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril, and St. Augustine. But, clearing 
the chasm of fifteen centuries, and coming down to theologians pecu¬ 
liarly and essentially Protestant, X take the testimony of John Wesley, 
William Law, Daniel Wilson, Samuel - Wilberforce, and Henry 
Drummond. 

John Wesley says, in his letter to his brother-in-faw, Mr. Hall: 

We believe there is, and always was, in every Christian church (whether 
dependent on the Bishop of Rome or not) an outward priesthood, ordained by 
Jesus Christ, and an outward sacrifice offered therein by* men, authorised to act 
as ambassadors for Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 

• * 

William Law says, in his Christian Perfection : 

W e are most of all to desire those prayers which are offered up at the altar 
where the Body and Blood of Christ are joined with them. • 

Daniel Wilson, that shining light of Evangelicalism, preaching 
on Beligious Education, says: 

1 will present my child at the font of baptism. ... I will load bim to the 
altar of our Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

Samuel Wilberforce, steejSed as he was in the traditions of 
Clapham, held, according to BJshop Woodford, 

the doctrine of there being in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a commemora¬ 
tive sacrifice, wherein the Church on earth pleads before thrf .Father the atoning 
death of the Son, imitating in a divinely appointed way our Lord’s own interces¬ 
sion above. # 

Henry Drummond, the founder of Irvingism, whose hatred of 
Borne amounted to a fanaticism, said in the House of Commons in 
185G: ** 

‘The Sacrifice of Jhe Mass ’ is stigmatised as idolatry, but the reality which 
those words express is of the very essence of religion; and I will tell the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman, moreover, that if he looks for religion anywhere but in a priest¬ 
hood and m sacraments, he will look in vain for God upon this earth. 

I cannot end this paper without expressing the hope—which i& 
also a belief—that Mr. Bound and I are not so very far apart after 
all. We both repiidiate 4he J J ope, with all his works and ways. We 
both recognise the importance of the English Beforxnation. We 
neither of us wish to undo it. We both find our natural home, with 
Bishop Ken, in * the Communion of the Church of England, as it stands 
distinguished from all Papall and Puritan Innovations, and as it 
adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.’ 


George W. E. Bussell. 
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FdH many years in England the follies of great men have been held 
the property of the fool. No sooner is genius laid upon its. bier 
than the vhlturea are ready to swoop, and to drag from the dead 
bones two (or more) volumes of what were once most worthily 
described as ‘remains.’ Neither cancelled cheques nor washing- 
bills are discarded, and if research may uncover a forgotten scandal 
the bird of prey is happy indeed. With an energy amazing only 
for its misdirection the * collector ’ wanders abroad that he may 
purchase the secrets of poets he never knew, and may snatch a brief 
notoriety from the common ridicule, wherein he involves an unap¬ 
proachable talent. TliuSf by a curious ingenuity, Shelley has become 
a hero of intrigues. The amateur of letters overlooks the poet, the 
intrepid champion of lost causes, the fearless 'fighter of other men’s 
battles. Nor does he interest himself in the gay, irresponsible, 
pleasure-seeking adventurer, quick to succour others and to imagine 
fantastic plots against himself. No, he merely puts him in the dock 
updffa charge of marital infidelity, and constituting himself at once 
judge and jury, condemns him (in a lecture) to perpetual obloquy. 
Thus, too, the gimlet glance of a thousand Paul' Prys pierces the 
letters which John Keats destined only for the eye of Fanny Brawne. 
Thus, too, through the indiscretion of pretended friends, Ecssetti has 
been pictured now as a shivering apostle of sentiment, now as an 
astute, even an unscrupulous, driver of hard bargains. 

To multiply examples were easy, if unprofitable. Nor is it 
difficult to discover the motive of this restless curiosity. An interest in 
letters is necessary to a world compelled to read by Act of Parliament. 
But compulsion does not imply understanding, and gossip is far 
easier of digestion than poetry. The revelation of a poet’s intrigue 
lacks no element of attraction ; it appeals directly to that spirit 
which confounds printed matter with literature ; it flatters the 
ambition of those who without toil would feign an intimacy with the 
great; and before all things it seems to impart in the guise of 
culture a knowledge of life, as it is lived in a sphere of large ideals 
and liberal courage. What wonder is it, then, that the tragedy of 

Harriet and the misery of Fanny Brawne are familiar to many who 

{ * 
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never read the Ode to the Skylark, and who could not repeat the first 
line of Keats’s Endymion? Such a study of literature is a pleasant 
relief from the hungry consumption of illustrated magazines and of 
dextrously assorted snippets. It pampers the same appetite with a 
furtive show of refinement, and in England, at least the greed of 
irrelevant information has no serious rival save the football field. 
But it is with a sincere surprise that you note an increasing taste for 
literary revelation on the other side of the Channel. Hitherto France 
has preserved a suitable disdain; she has declined to confuse poetry 
with adultery; she hes refused most honourably to tear open the 
letter-bags of the greatand her appreciation of literature has been 
in consequence all the more dignified and single-minded. Sut 
the austerity of French criticism has yielded a^ last, and its very 
persistence in well-doing' intensifies the disgrace of its ultimate 
surrender. 

Reticence being at an end, you may note everywhere the same 
fury of detection. The reviews fatten upon the dead with a ghoulish 
ferocity ; it is almost impossible to discover a journal free from the 
prevailing frankness; no man’§ letters are thought too insignificant 
for print; and the Bibliotheque Nationale will soon be too small to 
contain the vast array of books and pamphlets which disclose hitherto 
inviolate secrets. The prime heroes of tevelatiorf are, naturally, 
Alfred de Musset and George Sand* And they were already the 
common talk of the ntarket-place; they were France’s solitary indis¬ 
cretion before the present epidemic of curiosity. Musset, in fact, is 
the Shelley of France. His*poenfs may be forgotten ; it may need the 
genius of Sarah Bernhardt to revivify his plays; but his journey 
to Venice*is still discussed in railway train and omnibus. Nor 
can it be said that either he or liia accomplice is blameless in the 
matter. . Even beTore they had left Italy behind they both displayed 
a desperate zeal t in the open washing of their dirty linen. No 
sooner had the disconsolate Musset been dismissed by his L&ia 
than all the world -w as in his confidence, and Lelia was compos¬ 
ing masterpieces of sentiment that 8ainte-Beuve and the rest 
might be furnished, witty the last bulletin. But gossip, however 
industrious, was insufficient to prodaim tHe intimate sentiments 
of these twin souls. First Musset was inspired to make a public 
confession of las love, whereupon George Sand was compelled, in 
self-defence, to a counter demonstration. The scandal once awaken 
could not easily be put to rest, and M. Paul de Musset, with finer 
zeal than wisdom, rushed in to champion his brother. ISo that no 
detail in this picnic of love and hate, this orgie of fever and hysteria, 
is withheld from thq curious. Indeed, it is not the fault of the actors 
if we do not know every scene of the iedious drama. Alfred, on the 
one hand, roamed Venice up and'down, while George was dying of 
fever; George, on the other, began her flirtation with the ineffable 
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Pagello when the poet lay on the verge of madness, and even 
threatened the lover who had broken her heart with the terrors of 
a lunatic asylum. So much was already whispered in the ear of a 
confiding public when Madame Colet came, with the added result of 
her investigation; then there followed a mob of curious physicians, 
who held each his hand at his victim’s pulse, and registered every 
change of temperature which afflicted the sensitive ardour of those 
unhappy lovers, until at last Musset, the refined and elegant, became 
the hero of half a dozen cheap novels, and was forced through the 
mask of an actor,to recite bad verses in a provincial theatre. 

Yet indignity lives in cycles, and for a while the scandal of 
Venice was forgotten, only to be revived with fiercer energy and 
a. flood of documents inidits. And to-day the war rages more 
briskly than ever. The Sandistes, led by M. le Vicomte de Spoel- 
bereh de Lovenjoul, are prompt in the attack, while M. Maurice 
Clouard, with an eager band of Mussetistes at his back, is inexorable 
in defence. Blame and praise are awarded with a liberal hand, arid 
it does not occur to any single one of these critics that no one may 
be an arbiter of another’s love or hate* A man and a woman engage 
in an equal duel; now he, now she receives the deeper wound; but 
each is free to retire from the combat at pleasure, and it is an idle 
justice which shbuld findM condemnation of either after sixty years. 
However, French literature isr occupied for tjie moment with the 
Amoureux de Venise, and in M. Paul Marietta these unfortunates 
have found their historian. In his recently published Histoire 
d'Amour (Paris: Havard), this writer has investigated the mystery 
withthe diligence of an ancient scholiast. Moreover his impartiality 
is above suspicion; he has put George Sand in one scale 1 , Alfred de 
Muss§t in the other, and he has held the balance with an equal hand. 
The work is well done; but that is not so wonderful as that \t should 
be done at all. Another flood of rhetoric overwhelms us; once more 
we are invited to contemplate the love letters which passed between 
two persons who, apart from their printed viorks. are complete 
•strangers to us. Once more we are present at a triangular duel 
which concerns no living man except the amiable and amazing Dr. 
Pagello. " ' 

Now of Dr. Pagello there was many a dark hint in the ancient 
•controversy. But, since he had not yet pushed into the fray with his 
•own little bundle of * copy,’ he alone of the actors in the drama was 
•enveloped in a mysterious atmosphere of reticence. However he 
too has broken silence at last; in fact, he first broke silence in 1881,' ‘ 
and M. Marieton finds his restraint remarkable. Yet a sin grows no 
lighter for keeping, and the reflection of half a pentury might, with 
the wisdom of old age, have counselled prudence. Call no man happy, 
said the Persian king, until his life is finished; call no man discreet 
until death takes away the opportunity of betrayal. And yet how 
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shall we be angry with Dr. Pagello ? For, though he is beyond the 
hope of pardon, though he has revealed another’s secret, he has added 
a new character to fiction and experience. We have no right to 
contemplate him, but he himself cries for attention, and assuredly 
his own Italy, rich in farce, provides no more amusing figure. The 
one surprising event of his life occurred more than sixty years ago. 
Oeorge Sand, his lover, Alfred de Musset, his defeated rival, have long 
since won death and immortality; but Dr. Pagello remains unknown 
to the world and constant to his profession. Had he only been able to 
hold his tongue, he might have smiled at the past with infinite satis¬ 
faction. He might have become the Man in the Iron Mask to the 
amateurs of tittle-tattle. Unhappily temptation proved irresistible. 
He tbo, as well as his betters, had kept a record °f his love, some 
fragments of which found their way into print fifteen years since, and, 
not content with a single revelation, he has now surrendered himself 
a willing subject to the interviewer. And here he shows him¬ 
self a true character of comedy. Anxious to create an impression 
of sublime indifference, he is yet found mumbling over the cup from 
which ‘ the Sand * (as he styles her) was wont to drink the tea of her 
inspiration. He is eager to display to the interviewer’s admiring eye 
the declaration of love written by the love-sick lady and addressed 
4 au stupide Pagello.’ Meanwhile his son i^present t6 extol the broad 
shoulders of his father*—there at least he was Musset’s superior—and 
to applaud prudence frhich would risk nothing even for Lelia’s love. 
Also he seizes the occasion to throw ridicule upon ‘the Sand’s’ 
beauty, whereof, says he, Ms unde Robert had but a poor opinion. 
It is all very comic, despite its provincialism, and while you are 
willing to believe that the Italian knight errant had no comprehension 
of ‘ the Sand’s ’ temperament, and that he was never so happy as 
when he. shook the dust of Paris from his shoes, and hastily returned 
to the practice o£ medicine at Venice, you are not surprised that he 
Temembers with the suspicion of a smirk the guilty intrigue of sixty 
years ago. e ’ 

But the interest in the Venetian fugitives is in no wise exhausted; 
the aged doctor promises fresh revelations, and half a dozen other 
monuments of research will presently be erected. Meanwhile Alfred 
■de Musset does not wholly engross. the interest of those who prefer 
gossip to literature. It is bujt a few months since the Corresporidance 
Intime de Marceline Besbordes- Valmore '(Paris: Lemerre) was 
thrust upon the world. Now Madame Desbordes-Valmore is a poet 
who is admired far more widely than she is read. VeHaine has 
given her a place among his ‘ poetes maudits ; ’ Sainte-Beuve, with 
his inevitable surety of judgment, has told us precisely what we 
have a right to know of her unhappiness. Her poems remain to 
produce the true impression of her sorrow and of her patience, and 
to present such a revelation, of self as she chosp to make. But the 
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world is not content ; it cares not that her verses ring with melody 
and are quick with passion; it must know the tragedy of her life• 
it must look over her shoulder as she takes her intimates into 
her confidence; it must discover the lover who ignobly deserted her, 
and whose name, she said, should neyer be betrayed. (The critics 
have decreed otherwise.) And the publication of her correspondence 
has won for her the title of * poor Madame Valmore,* in which the 
pity is very near to contempt. Now, any one who will may know that 
her career was one Tong fight with poverty, and that her spirit, bom 
for freedom, was chained until her death by 1 the lack of money. 
There is not one of the miseries besetting the provincial actor where¬ 
with she was not familiar—jealousy, uncertainty, and the lack of bread. 
Reserve is no longer possible, since it is now set down in print "that 
she cherished the memory of her betrayer in old age, and yet was 
none the less loyal to her fond, incompetent husband. Had her 
worshippers been sincere in their desire to do her honour they might 
have published her poems at a modest price; they might even have 
reprinted the selection of Sainte-Beuve. But no, it is more interesting 
to tear away the curtain of respect and to reveal to those who know 
not the pathos of her poems the deeper pathos of her life. And she, 
of all poets, should have escaped the penalty of her talent. ‘ What 
biography can I have,’ she once wrote, ‘ I, who have spent my whole 
life in a cupboard ? ’ At last the cupboard is open, and all are free 
to inspect the empty shelves. 

The editors of Victor Hugo’s Correspondance (Paris: Calmann 
Levy) had a far better excuse for publication, and they at least are free 
from the charge of wanton revelation. For Victor Hugo was some¬ 
thing besides a poet j he belonged for half a century tb the life of 
France. He fought the battles of his country and of her literature. 
The public historyof modern Europe cannot be written without his aid, 
and without a due recognition of his influence. But his letters have 
no other quality than dulness. They tell us that in his youfh he was 
a prig; they hint at a quarrel with Sainte-Beuve,* who had a finger in 
every pie, and they enhance the seriousness of the quarrel, for the 
very reason that they leave it vague and unexplained. Beyond this 
they are silent: they reveal neither his political opinions nor his 
literary predilections-: they neither illustrate his character nor com¬ 
ment upon his poetry. In brief, they might have been written by a 
nameless advodate or a forgotten journalist. And, since they are all 
untouched by the Olympian quality of their author, they should 
have been left to slumber in manuscript. 

Hard upon the heels of Victor Hugo comfes Sainte-Beuve, whose 
correspondence, if complete, would implicate, the whole world, 
and Sainte-Beuve is followed hot-foot by Mdrimee and De Vigny, 
each with his sheaf of letters. And so profound is the general 
curiosity that in the {interest of life literature is forgotten. Nor is 
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literature likely to recover its readers until the present fashion of 
gossip is overpast. Meanwhile a thousand excuses are contrived to 
palliate the recklessness of editors. ‘ I resurrect the secrets of the 
dead,’ says one, ‘that I may throw light upon their work.’ Never 
was a flimsier argument advanced. A writer makes a certain 
presentation of himself; he sets his talent in such alight as befits 
his temperament. His poem, his novel, his essay is, in a sense, 
himself, but himself as he deliberately chooses to appear before 
the world. It is, in brief, an expression less of his life than of his 
art; and though his aft may be insensibly modified by his life, an 
elaborate analysis is no* part of the biographer’s business. The 
chemical resolution of a diamond into its component parts does 
not enhance the diamond’s brilliance, and no poem becomes more 
easily intelligible because you are told that its author was wont 
to fortify his absinthe tfith white wine. In truth, the greater 
the artist the more resolutely is he separate from his work ; his own 
virtue may find expression in the presentment of vice; or, being 
vicious, he may sing a reverential poem to the Virgin. In either 
case it is a sure means of confusion to illustrate his achievement by 
a chance intrigue, and some otter excuse must be found for the zeal 
of discovery. 0 

Is it, then, out of respect that secrets arg divulged ? Hardly : re¬ 
spect does not show itself in the wanton advertisement of unimportant 
frailty, in the reckless-publication of letters which the writer would 
have given his hand to suppress. If the thousands *who assume a 
fervent interest in the love ^flair&of Shelley or Musset were sincere 
in their respect, they would avoid eavesdropping and devote them¬ 
selves to thejstudy of the poet’s works. Nor is the lust of trflth a 
sufficient excuse for these ehafferers in private scandal. The result 
of their research is, and must ever be, falsification*. Their zeal and 
energy are of no account, since the more they collect the more help¬ 
less becomes their confusion. They set their idol in a hideous light, 
and perforce destroy.the proportion of his career. Having crowded a 
brief year with inglorious strife, they leave a decade blank, and so 
provide a perfect opportunitjPto mislead the envious. Musset’s 
life is focussed (so to say)* in his-sojourn at Venice. He goes 
down to posterity as the lover of George Sand, and the facts that 
he parted from *his Lelia, and that he wrote plays and novels 
poems, do not touch the common imagination. • ‘ I tell you he 
was in love with George Sand,’ says the student of literature, and 
there’s an end of it. Above all the authority of letters as suspect. 
Printed long after the occasion which prompted their composition, 
read with the cold eye which takes no account of the preceding 
tumult and excitement, they lose the gaeaning which once was theirs 
and become the easiest instrument of falsehood and distortion. It is 
idle, therefore, to attribute the modern madness for biography to know- 
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ledge, or loyalty, or truth. It is not by the heedless accumulations 
of biography’s raw material that truth is established or art is prospered. 
It is only the general curiosity which prompts the opening of drawers 
and the glance over the shoulder that demands satisfaction, and satisfac¬ 
tion it finds in half-digested memoirs, and unselected correspondence. 

Biography, none the less, is the mast delicate of the arts, and its 
very delicacy renders interesting some definition of its limits. But 
the definition is difficult, because it must be framed with an equal 
regard to art and to behaviour. If the subject exacts a frank and 
free discussion of his foibles, his biographef is guarded against 
reproach, and succeeds or fails merely by his workmanship. 
Carlyle, for instance, desired an open exposition of his life, and it 
is hypocrisy to condemn Froude on any other than an aesthetic 
ground. So, also, memoirs are exempt from the censorship of man¬ 
ners. Every writer is justified in taking his own life as the material 
of his art, and Pepys no less than Saint-Simon may be credited with 
a perfect masterpiece. 

Byron, on the other hand, shows the reverse of the medal. His 
strength and weakness alike demand description. He represented 
not only the poetry but the character ,of his age, and so openly was 
his life given to the public that his smallest action was criticised by 
thousands who knew him 'not. He was, in fact, a social problem made 
concrete, even in his lifetime, &nd thus he anticipated the vogue of 
Shelley. For him a frank biography is not an indiscretion ; it is 
the necessary response to past libels. That he felt this necessity is 
evident from the studied Memoir ‘composed by himself and most 
treacherously destroyed by Moore, whose sin upon the side of caution 
is less easily pardoned than the clumsiest revelation. More¬ 
over Byron lived a life of energy and action outside his poetry, and 
his adventures are admirably characteristic of his romantic epoch. 
So that not only is his career memorable for its -fancy and excite¬ 
ment, but every effort should be made to atone for the" heedless 
crime of Moore. This truth has “been realised by Mr. Henley, 
Byron’s latest editor, who has undertaken in his commentary no less 
a task than the portraiture of Byron’s ‘ dissolute yet bigoted ’ contem¬ 
poraries. 

The irresponsible biographer, then, must pass beforp this double tri¬ 
bunal, nor can he be acquitted until he satisfy it that his performance 
is excellent on both counts. He must prove first that he is guiltless of 
indiscretion, that he has betrayed no secret which his hero (or his 
victim) wohld have chosen to keep. He must exercise to the dead 
the same courtesy and reticence which he 6wes to the living, and 
from'this prime duty no ingenuity shall absolve ham. It is irrelevant 
to plead love of truth in excuse for betrayal, since truth (were it 
possible) is not of supreme value, and since truth which is half told 
(and it is seldom wholly told outside heaven) is indistinguishable 
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from malice or falsehood. And then he must prove that he has 
fulfilled the aesthetic aim of biography, which is portraiture with a 
retrospect. He must'prove that he is capable of suppressing his 
documents, and catching from a thousand letters a vivid, separate 
impression. For literature transmutes experience* and takes no 
account of unimportant facts, and, alas! it is the workman’s habit 
to sweep his raw material into a heap and call it biography. 

The man of genius is above and beyond criticism; he is exempt 
from punishment, and enjoys the free and undisputed privilege of law¬ 
breaking. Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson is magnificent, because for 
once in the world’s history genius seized its opportunity with single- 
hearted devotion. The result is obtained by the most laborious 
method. The general impression is contrived* by aq infinitude 
of details, which in less skilful hands would inevitably have destroyed 
the portrait. But Boswell escaped triumphantly from the failure 
which had awaited a man of lesser talent, and his book remains a 
masterpiece not only of biography but of literature. So also 
Lockhart defies censure ; yet his example is not for the herd, since to 
few men is given the tact or the*occasion which carried his Life of Scott 
to perfection. These two transaend the rules of art, but for the rest the 
biographer’s first necessity is invention rather than knowledge. If he 
would make a finished portrait of a great man, he mu£*t treat him as he 
would treat the hero of a romance; h*e must imagine the style and 
habit wherein he lived. He must fill in a thousand blanks from an 
intuitive sympathy; should he use documents in his study he must 
suppress them in his work, 6r pass them by with a hint; thus only 
will he arrive at a consistent picture, and if he start from an intelli¬ 
gent point*of view he is at least likely to approach the truth. 

A quick understanding may divine what a thousand unpublished 
letters wquld only obscure. When Mr. Pater drew his imaginary 
portrait of Watteau be excluded from the perfected work all the 
sketches and experiments which had aided its composition. There 
was no parade of khowledge or* research, and such research as dis¬ 
covered the quality of the artist was held severely in reserve. This, 
then, is the ideal of'biography: an imagined portrait stripped of all 
that is unessential, into which no detail is introduced without a 
deliberate choice and a definite intention. Thus it were possible to 
write a veritable biography* of Shakespeare jot of Homer. There is 
no need to illustrate their work from the casually gathered episodes 
of their career; it is in their work that you will find the best and truest 
commentary upon their life, various as the moods of poetry and in¬ 
timate as the most familiar lines. Here are no facts to prejudice the 
judgment, no shameful revelations to cast ridicule upon the great. 
If Homer were unhappy in love we know it not, and the uncertainty 
of his birthplace will hardly be deemed disgraceful even by those for 
whom literature is a means of interviewing the dead. Shakespeare is 
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less fortunate, since perversity has fixed more than one scandal upon 
him. Yet ignorance prevails, and it is no paradox to say that we 
know more of Homer and Shakespeare because they are less besmirched 
with falsehood than of those whose misdeeds were notorious fifty 
years ago. But the industrious persist in the collection of docu¬ 
ments, and would make biography perform the duty of the archives. 
And if you are in doubt as to their motive here is M. Jules 
Lemaitre to enlighten you—M. Jules Lemaitre, a member of the 
Academy and a promising victim to the biographical zeal of the next 
generation. * Without the publication of intiihate correspondence,’ 
says he, * the immortality of the dead would be somewhat lethargic, for 
we have not the leisure to read their works every morning.’ And so, 
with the encouragement of ‘ intimate correspondence,’ Alfred de Mtlsset 
pnd George Sand are involved in two posthumous lawsuits, and are 
compelled to masquerade every night at a music-hall in a brand- 
new ballet pantomime entitled Les Amoureux de Venise. Such is 
immortality! 

Charles Whibley. 
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It is in a certain sense a misfortune for a city to be situated onHhe 
highway to somewhere else. People come to it in a hurry, they 
leave it as soon as they can, and so it gradually loses its’ proper rank 
in the interest of men. The new facilities of travel have played a 
trick with many such cities. Instead of only becoming easy of 
access and being crowded with visitors, it is now so usual to go 
beyond them that they become a mere obstacle to the hurrying 
tourist. Take the case, for instance, of Paris, one of the greatest 
and most interesting cities in the world. How many of us, that 
travel frequently/;have become strangers to Paris during the last 
twenty years/and when we are obliged to«go there route for Italy 
or Switzerland, merely compute the relative inconvenience of going 
round it by the dilatbry Cei'nture, or taking a fiacre with a miserable 
horse from one station to another ? And if Paris'meets with such 
treatment, what is likely t® be the fate of lesser cities ? 

I do not know that any such has received harder treatment than 
Alexandria.* It is on the way to Cairo and the delights of Liftbr, or 
perhaps even to India; it is a place of.transit from steamer to rail; 
it is equally despised by the fashionable tourist, the pre-occupied 
archaeologist. It is too old for the one, too new for the other. More 
especially have our classical scholars habitually turned up their noses 
at Alexandria. Was it not a 1 foundation of Alexander's time? the 
home of the Ptolemies, when taste and culture had declined, and 
the Hellenic world.had.entered upon its acknowledged decadence? 
There is a vast deal of prejudice, *nay, of downright ignorance, iq 
this attitude—I can hardly call it a definite position, for it is not 
maintained among these .people by argument, but assumed with 
certain quiet hauteur. The prejudice is Based mpon the school and 
college education of our scholars. They have been taught to 
despise all post-Attic prose and poetry, and to regard the. golden age 
of Greek literature -as the only period of that culture worth 
studying. Well, pven so, they are obliged to admit Theocritus to 
the table of the immortals, and he js no Sicilian child of nature, as 
some of them foolishly suppose, but the very bloom of Alexandrian 
erudition. 
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And again, even admitting that in literature the Greeks de¬ 
scended from the pinnacle of their fame with the rise of their 
influence throughout the East, is the decadence of poetry necessarily 
coincident with that of other arts ? Does the odious music found in 
the Delphic hymn prove that in sculpture or in painting Greek 
taste was equally detestable to our modem judgments ? 

This is an assumption based upon a prejudice, and I cannot but 
think‘that this assumption has much to say to the neglect of 
Alexandria by the Societies which promote excavation. They might 
have known that' the age of Lysippus was not likely to be replaced by 
an age of sculpture wholly contemptible. They might have known 
thafe the age of Theocritus was not an age devoid even of other literary 
excellence. They might have known that the age whieh kept alive 
the great traditions 6 re-uttered by the Venus of Melos and the Apollo 
Belvedere can hardly have been unworthy of a scholar’s attention. 
And yet the old prejudice is so strong, that we find the British school 
spending years of labour and learning upon Megalopolis, a late and 
artificial foundation of Epaminondas, whereas they have hardly 
spent a shilling upon Alexandria, a far greater foundation by a far 
greater man, not forty years later. But the one was Hellenic, the 
other only Hellenistic! * 

It requires a, long tirqe to eradicate these prejudices—far longer 
than if they were 1 rational conclusions—and so only can we account 
for the small effect produced upon scholars by the investigations and 
discoveries of recent years. I shall not speak of such a case as the 
Venus of Melos, for whom its discoverer^ tried to invent a classical 
origin by destroying the inscription, which proved it to be a late work 
of thfe Hellenistic age. But consider the Nike of Sajnethrace, a 
statue set up by the most bombastic of Hellenistic pyinees, Demetrius 
the Besieger. It is probably now a heresy, but may yet become an 
orthodox dogma, to declare that this goddess with her truihpet is a 
far nobler work of art than Pmonius’ much-lauded Nike at Olympia, 
which comes from the very flower of the classical period. And what 
shall we say of the famous sarcophagus, miscalled that of Alexander, 
now in the museum of Constantinople, of which the real appreciation 
is but slowly creeping into Europe ? It Is not denied by anyone who 
has seen it that very few works of the so-called Golden Period equal 
this magnificent work ; nor would its attribution to p6st-Alexandrian 
days have been easily admitted did not fhe subjects treated in the 
reliefs—the wars and the sports of Macedonians and Persians—make 
it quite certain that the artists lived after the days of Alexander. - 
This instance of the splendour of art in Hellenistic days is pecu¬ 
liarly important in connection with the present argument. The fact 
that we have the tomb of a king or grandee from Sidon; the fact 
that Sidon was intimately related to Alexandria under the first two 
Ptolemies; the fact that these two Ptolemies were notoriously patrons 
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of the fine arts, and spent vast sums in the decoration of their capital;— 
these facts taken together make the circumstantial evidence complete 
that the artists of the tomb either came from Alexandria to make 
it, or went to -Alexandria to display their acknowledged skill. It 
matters not where they learned their art; it was most probably in 
some school of Greece. For th'e wealth and liberality of the Ptole¬ 
mies were not likely to fail in their effect upon,, these artists. To 
me it seems likely that the tomb in question was adorned as a mark 
of favour and respect to Philocles, king of the Sidonians and admiral 
of the Egyptian fleet, qf whose activity we are now obtaining evidence 
in recently discovered inscriptions. 

At all events, it is certain that if we could unearth the palaces, 
tornhs, or temples of the early Ptolemies, we should find work done 
by these very artists or their rivals. Could an/ prospect be more 
exciting? And yet still’we see the same lukewarm tone in the 
estimates of Alexandrian excavation and its prospects which possessed 
the critics long before this new and startling evidence was sprung 
upon the world. 

But Alexandria should, we may suppose, have attracted interest 
from another side than that of Greek classical scholarship. To the 
students and promoters of Egyptian studies as such, the brilliant epoch 
of the Ptolemies, and its records, ought to be as interesting as any of 
the other great epochs in Egyptian history. As a matter of fact, the 
great majority of the finest Egyptian temples now extant were built by 
these kings. For a long time the learned would not believe it, and all 
the genius of Letronne was required, sixty years ago, to convince them 
that these huge structures, covered with hieroglyphics, were raised 
by the orders of the Macedonian kings of Egypt. And yet now,"when 
you go to the mjiseum of Gizeh, and ^inquire after Greek things, 
you see at once that the director has no interest whatever in them. 
He refers* you to the museum of Alexandria, and tells you that the 
place for them is* there. But when you go to Alexandria, you find, 
indeed, a museum, and a director (Dr. Botti) who is a real enthusiast 
for Greek antiquities, but you see at once that all the Government 
interest is spent on the great museum at Gizeh—the museum of 
Alexandria receives but stepmotherly* support. 

The whole question is not to be discussed without mentioning 
the absurd concession of all Egyptian antiquities to the control of 
the French, a concession fraught with far *more.mischief than the 
personages who made it can be taught to understand. The French 
school of archaBology at Cairo has been, since the departure pf the truly 
eminent M. Gaston Maspero, singularly unsuccessful. The European 
public is, indeed, kept amused or dazzled by the occasional discovery 
of some ancient king or queen, whos§ body* is forthwith exposed in a 
glass case, and whose jewels are the wonder and envy of the fashion¬ 
able ladies at Cairo. But ( any plundering Arab can do this body- 
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snatching, which has been the shameful fashion since Mariette made 
his ravages in Egypt in search of treasure. The present director, a 
practical, sensible and courteous gentleman with a Welsh name, does:: 
not profess to be an archaeologist, and lies under the terrible 
suspicion of not being hostile to the English. . M. Bourriant, the 
chief of the school of Cairo, has shown what he is worth by venturing 
to publish a Coptic text. With all the appareil of a protected State 
school, and the programme of promoting Egyptology, the French can¬ 
not furnish one of themselves, or train an intelligent native in Egypt, 
to give lessons in, the elements of hieroglyphic'reading.' You ask for 
such a person at Cairo, the very home and centre for such study— 
you are answered that he cannot be found! All this melancholy 
neglect and mismanagement arises from putting matters of scholar¬ 
ship into the hands of people who are so devoured with political 
jealousies that they can think of nothing else. 

If such be the condition of Cairo, what can we expect them to do 
at Alexandria ? Happily the present director, who- has been very 
courteous in permitting private English enterprise (though he has cut 
down the palm trees at Philse!), would, not prevent the research which 
urgently demanded by those who kjiow what treasures are there to 
be found. 

And now let us approach the question more closely, and show 
reason for expecting results from Alexandrian excavation. We have, 
fortunately, on this subject an official Beport by a well-known scholar;. 
Mr. D. C. Hogarth, partly, I believe, in consequence of my urgent 
representations at Athens three yeafs ago that this famous site should 
be examined. But though Mr. Hogarth was brought over to bless 
Alexandria, he cursed it altogether, and by his Beport he cboled down 
any fervour which had been stimulated regarding this site by those who 
dwelt upon the spot and by those who shared their sympathies. There 
are very few questions upon which I disagree with Mr. Hogarth, with 
whom personal intercourse is very delightful, as even those who do 
not know him may guess from his charming Wanderings of a Scholar. 
But I think his Beport on Alexandria, earnest and persuasive as it 
appears at first reading, shows that a scholar may sometimes wander 
in more senses than one*. And* I cannot but feel that in his estimate 
of the value of Alexandrian excavation, there lie concealed, probably 
from himself, the old prejudices of the fastidious Magdalen don at 
any Greek art bel6w that of the Golden Age. Even old Egyptian 
splendours seem to have for him but mediocre attractions. It is for 
this reason that I am disposed to question his arguments more closely 
than would seem respectful to so high an authority. ‘ But he knows 
the dictum about Plato and the truth. 

No one can doubt that Mr. Hogarth did what he could under some¬ 
what untoward circumstances. A splendid chance of searching under¬ 
ground Alexandria occurred after the bombardment of 1884, when 
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numbers of houses were ruined, and when pits and trenches could 
have been dug without any protest or difficulty. But, as usual, this 
admirable opportunity was neglected. Now, in spite of the great 
politeness of various proprietors whom Mr. Hogarth names, he could 
only get access to small empty comers or gardens, .where his space 
was much circumscribed, and where the disposing of the excavated 
rubbish caused great difficulties. As a general result, he reached water 
at the average depth of 30 feet, and before he reached it he hit upon 
nothing of any value—Byzantine or late Roman'building of a shabby 
sort, which he justly ^regards as not worth the expense and trouble of 
costly research. But when he concludes from this very partial and 
unsystematic probing of the vast site of Alexandria that the Ptolemaic 
city'is all either vanished or lies at a deeper level than the water, we 
cannot but hesitate to follow him. That the whole of the great 
buildings of such a capital should have clean vanished into rubbish 
seems to me impossible and absurd; we need only examine the 
possibility of its being all covered by late rubbish to a level of 30 or 
40 feet, and now below the fresh-water level or under the sea. In the 
first place, notable facts are against it. Mr. Hogarth does not mention, 
and therefore cannot have Igaown, that at the time of his inquiry 
there had been found by M. Lumbroso, in superintending the founda¬ 
tions of a new bank (I forget the name, thftugh I could point out the 
house), the dedication plates of a temple of the fourth Ptolemy. 
Four plates, of gold, 'silver, bronze and stone respectively, containing 
upon them a votive inscription, were found in the cup formed by 
hollowing the upper and lower stfrfaces of two carefully adjusted stones 
which must have been at the foundation of the temple. These precious 
relics we/e found at the depth of 9 feet below the present surface. 

From Khadr» (I cannot specify the.spot) a man brought me (in 
1894) an alabaster urn with a child’s ashes, which he had dug up in his 
garden, two or three feet deep, with the occupant’s name, AHMfl 
HPAKAEITOT AAE5ANAPEH2, in fine early Ptolemaic charac¬ 
ters ; and, for that matter, there are in the museum of Alexandria and 
also at New York a whole series of these urns belonging to mer¬ 
cenary soldiers of the early. Ptolemaic epoch. There are, moreover, 
several inscriptions to be seen in the mushum, dating from various 
reigns of Ptolemies, beginning with the third. I will speak of the 
high ground about Pompey’s pillar in the sequel. 

What is the plain inference from these facts'combined "with Mr. 
Hogarth's abortive probings ? Simply that he was peculiarly unlucky, 
and that while we accept with perfect confidence his evidence regard¬ 
ing the spots he did examine, we will not accept it regarding the far 
larger areas which he did not. For evidently the site of the city was 
more hilly than he imagined. There were ups and downs in it. 
There were also large gardens and even parks in it, not built upon in 
its golden days. He seems to have chanced upon the deep spots 
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and the empty spots, and so to have missed finding any trace whatever 
of Ptolemaic building. But on the ground of facts; I do not think 
his negative results axe conclusive, or his inferences probable. 

We now come, however, to the most striking part of his evidence. 
He tells us that there is such plain evidence of the advance of the 
sea (or depressibn of the land) all round the harbours, that we may 
fairly conclude mo$t of the splendid buildings of the Ptolemies to be 
now under the sea level. He points to the disappearance of the light¬ 
house on Pharos, and of the island of Antirrhodos near it (in the 
harbour), and to the many manifest remains visible under the clear 
water round the harbour. The invading sea) he thinks, has covered 
up*all the seaside splendours of the great city. In particular the 
palaces of the Ptolemies are now under the sea. • 

It seems* to me*that this question of the advance of the sea has 
not yet been scientifically handled, and that we want some further 
information to guide us before we come to any such sweeping conclu¬ 
sion. In the first place, are we to postulate a gradual advance of the 
sea, or subsidence of the coast, operating through many centuries, or 
may the present condition have been created suddenly by an earth¬ 
quake, which may have been partial and irregular in its results ? As 
tfte great lighthouse seems to have stood up to the tenth or eleventh 
century, and then to disappear from notice, it was probably thrown 
down by an eartlfquake, and at the same time the little island of 
Antirrhodos probably disappeared. 

But, so far aS I can judge, there was no serious depression along 
the Heptastadium or causeway leading to^Pharos; for this, instead of 
disappearing beneath the waves, kept growing and spreading into a 
large Quarter of the mediaeval town. • • 

When you look inwards # into the great harbqur from the east 
point of Pharos, there is but one spot round its curvfi still unqccupied 
by buildings. There the coast rises some twenty-five fefe’t in an 
escarpment of earth, as if the sea had eaten it away into it? present 
outline. This escarpment must be on or behind the site of the 
Ptolemaic palaces. But, according to Mr. Hogarth, the composition 
of this high bank shows only late Roman and Bjzantine materials, 
which must have accumulated upon ground which he supposes to 
have been parks or gardens attached to the palaces. If this be indeed 
so, we may be sure that such gardens contained many isolated monu¬ 
ments and works of art,'which will only be found by some lucky 
chance of probing, or by a systematic uncovering of the lower levels. 
But it seems to be most improbable that such an accumulation took 
place long after classical days, and yet beforaa gradual invasion of 
the sea, for the sea evidently found the high mound there to resist 
its waves, and so has created thq present escarpment. 

There is, moreover, another branch of evidence which has not 
been mentioned in th^ Report upon Alexandria, perhaps because 
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practical excavators, who examine things for themselves, despise the 
reports of their predecessors. And yet the large number of intelligent 
travellers who visited Alexandria in the late Middle Ages and the 
Benaissance are worth examining, not perhaps for their theories, but 
for their actual descriptions of what they saw. Those of the sixteenth 
century (in Hakluyt) agree in describing the then existing city as 
built upon arches of marble, in order, they say, to, have huge tanks 
for the supply of fresh water, which came only at a certain season 
from the Nile. This observation, whatever its accuracy, surely points 
to great substructures pi fine ancient buildings being then known and 
even partly accessible. 'Moreover, Cleopatra’s Needle, which they 
mention, had not sunk with the city, so that its base was deep in the 
ground, but was all visible, just as was Pompey’s pillar, which is upon 
a natural eminence outside the city proper. Pictures of• Alexandria 
even of later date show the remains of colonnades upon the surface, 
which can hardly have been later than Roman work, and these can¬ 
not have been separated by any great difference of level from the 
Ptolemaic Alexandria. 

These considerations, to which others of some importance might 
be added, were not prolixity a crime, have persuaded me that the 
Report in question should not be accepted as final, and that the pre^- 
sent unoccupied portion of the shore of the, Great Harbour, with the 
unusual facilities it offers for turning the excavated" rubbish into the 
sea, should be further "explored, and explored without delay. Never¬ 
theless, I am not able to dissent from Mr. Hogarth’s conclusion that, 
in the face of his experiments, no extern exploring Society can be 
expected to undertake the work. A partial trial has been made, and 
for some reason has been very disappointing. But there are* still 
ample grounds for, supporting the local # Society of Alexandria, with 
their indefatigable curator, Dr. Botti, in their efforts to use every 
available chance which offers itself to obtain more experimental evi¬ 
dence. To this Mr. Hogarth himself points at the close of his Report; 
nor is there anyone .who should feel himself more bound to bring this 
recommendation into practical effect. 

I conclude with q few words on the results attained by Dr. Botti 
in the western suburb, and about the* hillock which is crowned by 
the so-called pillar of Pompey. Here there is no question of any 
submergement, nor is there any deep accumulation of rubbish; and 
here, too, mediaeval observers had seen ample remains of granite 
columns, which are now lying, at least in part, round about the 
high ground. Excavating round the central pillar, Dr. Botti found 
terraces of stone and enclosing walls, which make it probable that he 
has recovered the place of the old Serapeum, so widely celebrated in 
later antiquity. It was so well known, an Egyptian habit to combine 
the shrines of several deities in the same enclosure, that I suppose 
the Serapeum to have beep joined with the ^.rsinoeion, which the 
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second Ptolemy consecrated to his favourite wife, and I also believe 
that, as in Memphis, this combination of sacred places contained an 
asylum to which culprits or intending recluses fled for refuge from 
the world. It is, I suppose, in view of this practice, owing to which 
a motley herd of people dwelt withiq each such great place of refuge, 
that we axe to explain the great underground passages cut in the live 
rock which Dr. Eotti has recently discovered. The descent is by a 
wide staircase with niches in the side walls, either for beams or per¬ 
haps for lights. Within these long underground galleries there has 
been nothing found suggesting any sepulchral tise or any religious ser¬ 
vice. There are niches in the side walls mostly of gnomon shape, and 
generally in opposite pairs, but whether they were mere convenient 
receptacles for household stuff, or were meant to support some' cross¬ 
beam, does not yet appear. The floor pf these passages requires 
much more complete clearing out. At present there are two or 
three feet of dust throughout, under which we shall probably find 
some evidence of the uses to which these great subterranean galleries 
were applied. Perhaps we shall find nothing, in which case my 
hypothesis of their being mere sleeping dens for the motley refugees 
f within the Serapeum will be confirmed. Everyone knows how 
utterly regardless of air and light Orientals are in their sleeping 
places. The day and, ill summer, even the night are spent outside. 
In the case of cold or rain, Some such refuge would be provided; 
and possibly such furniture as could not decently appear within the 
visible precincts of the splendid temple was stowed away underground. 

This curious and recent discovery shows that the soil of 
Alexandria contains plenty of riddles for us to solve, and they can 
only be solved by further excavation. To the west of the entry to 
these underground passages there still remains part of the Serapeum 
underground, bu£ this site is occupied by native cabins, which must 
be bought before the ground can be cleared. Fpr this and for the 
subsequent work there is required a considerable outlay. And here it 
is that subsidies from the Societies engaged both in Egyptian and in 
Greek research might with good reason, and good hope of success, be 
vouchsafed. . • • 

When I speak of "Egyptian research, it might perhaps be ob¬ 
jected that Alexandria can contain nothing Pharaonic, as distinguished 
from Ptolemaic,- so that the chance of finding older antiquities than 
the Greco-Egyptian nee*d not be considered. Any one who examines 
the catalogue of the Alexandrian Museum prepared by Dr. Botti 
(1893) will find in it remains of old Egyptian work found about the 
Serapeum, which can hardly have been carried there in Greek times. 
The stones now set in the foundation under the .great pillar bear on 
them cartouches of Seti the First and of Psamtik the Second ; and 
though most of these may have been built into the foundation at some 
recent time, they must have been lying in the vicinity, and must have 
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belonged to Pharaonic buildings. It seems, therefore, that the old 
Iihakotis, which Alexander the Great transformed into Alexandria, was 
more than a mere fishing village. We may yet find there Egyptian 
monuments of historic importance. And here, at all events, high over 
the sea level, all fear of coming upon water is at an end. But the 
ground has been covered with modem houses, happily *of the poorer 
sort, so that the acquisition of further exploration, sites is not out of 
the question. In the centre of this new site of exploration, and almost 
over the underground passages, stands the great pillar known since the 
Middle Ages as»Pompey„’s pillar. To determine the true date and origin 
of this famous monument is not a matter for the spade but for the 
pen. On this point I have a perfectly new theory to broach, but 
one which requires too long and perhaps too technical a discussion 
for this paper. Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that; I hold this pillar 
to have been originally the great obelisk dedicated by the second 
Ptolemy to his wife Arsinoe. Its varied fortunes I shall examine on 
another occasion. 

J. P. Mahaffy. 
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. A REITERATION 1 


It is well nigh forty—nay! it is more than forty years ago since, in 
the insolence of youth, I ventured to express a decided opinion that I 
should live to see great reforms in the constitution of the Church of 
England. It was in the presence of a small assembly of clergymen,, 
every one of whom was my senior, and many of whom were old enough 
to be my father, that I committed myself to this audacious prophecy. 
I see the dear old gentlemen now, and, I hear the tone of their voices 
qll expressing displeasure at the youpg curate presuming to express 
before his elders an opinion which, to say the least, was peculiar. I 
had a bad half hour of it/and if I did not feel ‘ small,’ I did feel very 
young. I was silenced, but not convinced; put down, but not quite 
crushed; indeed, not quite put to shame. Those were the days when 
‘ Henry of Exeter ’ was still alive. It was but a year or two after that 
dauntless prelate had, for the second time, pronounced his censure 
upon Archbishop Sumner for his Grace's attitude in the famous 
Gorham case. It was just a little time before the appeavance of the 
Essay* and Reviews. It was when Convocation seemed to most 
men to be a shrivelled sham ; when the immense majority of clergy¬ 
men shrank from the thought of anything like disturbance of the 
status quo ; when no one had yet heard of such a creature as a 
Liberal Conservative, or dreamt of such a nondescript as a Liberal 
Churchman. In those days either of these designations would have 
been regarded as expressing a contradiction in terms. 

Nevertheless, since those days we have been moving on, slowly it 
may be, but still moving; the question is, in what direction have we 
been moving ? Is this Church of England of ours a living organism, 
growing upwards, broadening outwards, sending its roots deeper 
downwards, with a grand promise of a splendid future that shall be 
more than worthy of her magnificent past ? Or can we bring our¬ 
selves to believe—shame on us if we can!—that all we have to look to 
is the grotesque and very questionable ‘ loveliness of calm decay * ? 

Let us clear the ground at starting by endeavouring to get some 
clear notion of what we mean by that word Church. 

In the nineteenth pf those Thirty-nine Articles which are to be 
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found at the end of our Prayer Books, there is a definition of the term 
Church which is by no means clear of ambiguity. As it stands in 
the English version of the Articles, it is said: ‘ The visible Church 
of Christ is a Congregation of faithful men in which the pure Word 
of God is preached; and the Sacraments be duly ministered according 
to Christ’s Ordinance, &c.’ 

Whether the English form of the Articles were drawn up before, 
after, or simultaneously with the Latin Articles, I cannot say, but it is 
certain that, if we may assume that the Latin represents the original 
draught, the English* word Congregation does qot express ade¬ 
quately all that the Latin word caetvs conveys. If I had never 
seen the English Articles, and were called upon to translate the Lalin, 
I should translate that Latin otherwise than it is expressed in the 
Prayer Book, and should render it thus: 

‘ The Church of Christ [so far as it is] visible is an assodatio'n in 
which the pure Word of God is preached and the Sacraments—in 
respect of those things which of necessity are requisite—be rightly 
administered.’ 

The Church of Christ in tjie deeper sense may be defined as an 
ideal body, whose members are # in living union with Christ the Lord. 
But the Church of Christ so far as it is visible is an organic body 
whose members are living men incorporated into that body by the 
initial rite of Baptism,; and such a body may exist under more than 
a single form and may admit of changes in its constitution, such as in 
fact history has shown us to have been carried out in the lapse of ages. 

% • 

But there is a narrower sense in which the word Church is used 
in common parlance when we speak of a National Church—as the 
‘Church of England,’ or the ‘ Church <*f Scotland,’ or the ‘ Gallican 
Church,’.when we mean an organised community more or less 
recognised by the state; a community in whose activities every 
member Of the state has a certain interest, and on whose ministra¬ 
tions every member of the state has a claim—a community protected 
by the state in the discharge of certain functions which are left in the 
hands of its executive, q,nd which, like all important functions, are 
partly of the nature of privilege, partly of the nature of specific 
duties. By virtue of this recognition, such a church among ourselves 
is called the Church of England as by law established. I do not 
think that the word Church , as used in tfie nineteenth article, is 
meant to apply to this narrower sense of the word. I cannot doubt 
that it is so used in the twentieth article, in which the extent and 
limits of its authority or power are laid down. 

In that article we are told that ‘ the Church has the right —and 
with the right it is bound to exercise the duty —of regulating the 
order in which divine worship shall be carried on in the sanctuary.’ 
That is beyond a doubt the meaning of the Latin words ‘ Habet Ecdesia 
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jus statuendi Ritus sive Caerimonias,’ and 1 have long thought that 
the English version of those words is a most unhappy and a most 
mischievous mistranslation. For whereas in the Latin Articles no 
more, and no less, is claimed Tor the Church as a Christian community 
than that she has the right (jus) of determining what ceremonies she 
may sanction from time to time, the English Articles declare that Bhe 
has the power without saying a word about the right, as if those two 
words connoted the same thing instead of being terms which are 
radically antagonistic. 

Anything which tends to confuse men’s minds as to the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of Right and Might and to foster the fatal error 
that the two are identical can only be regarded as a very dangerous 
attack upon the reason and the moral sense of Christian men. There 
may be povfer which may be used to the suppression of all rights. 
There may be rights, though the power to exercise them may be 
unrighteously withheld. The very essence of tyranny is that under its 
malign pressure the rights of men are treated as if they were non¬ 
existent. 

But taking the twentieth article in what I suppose was its real 
meaning as expressed by the Latin jus, it lays down for us as a 
pnnciple that, in matters of ceremonial and ritual, the Church—that 
is, the National Church—jhas the right to regulate, i:e. to Bettle, to 
alter, to improve 1 , to reform its ritual and ceremonial observances 
according as circumstances may require. But when we talk of the 
National Church having this right, the existence is implied of some 
representative and legislative assembly having authority to pronounce 
upon the necessity of the reforms indicated, and some administrative 
powefof giving effect to its ordinances. To speak of an. organised 
society which has no legislative assembly, no executive, and no 
machinery for enforcing discipline, is about as logical as to speak of a 
body which has no form or substance. It is the old verbal* jugglery 
which in scientific theology reached its climax when polemics insisted 
that we must conceive of a ‘ substance ’ distinct fyom its ‘ accidents.’ 


For some centuries past—not so very many centuries—the Realm 
of England as a body politic has had its legislative assembly which 
has concerned itself with civil matters.* It has always been sum¬ 
moned by the king’s writ; in theory the sovereign has presided at 
its meetings ; it is known as the Parliament of the.Realm. 

While this civil assembly has held its sittings and carried on its 
debates, the National Church has gone on holding her consultative 
assemblies and confining her discussions in the main to matters 
ecclesiastical and religious. Th'ese assemblies of the National Church 
were, from the very first, summoned not £y the sovereign, but by the 
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Archbishops of the two Provinces, and they continue so to be sum¬ 
moned down to the present day. They are called, as they have been 
called for ages, the Convocations or Provincial Synods of the two 
Provinces of Canterbury and York. The union of the two Convocar 
tions constitutes the Concilium Regionale or National Synod. 

The National Parliament during the last five centuries—to go 
no further back—has undergone changes which oqe may almost call 
organic; and reforms have been carried out in its constitution from 
time to time, and at no very wide intervals, which, have made it what 
it is. Its sphere of activity has been largely extended, and it has 
grown from being at first no more than the Parliament of England 
to become the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, absorbing 
the legislative functions which may have formerly been discharged by 
the provincial governments of Scotland and Ireland, and overlapping 
with its all-embracing jurisdiction and prerogatives almost all the 
political and civil functions which may have belonged to those pro¬ 
vincial assemblies but have been abolished. 

The National Synod, or assembly of the National Church, con¬ 
tinues till this very hour, not only in substance but almost in form, 
what it was when Archbishop Theodore first established the Provincial 
Councils in the seventh century. Pretending to exercise no jurisdic¬ 
tion over any other Church but the Church .pf England, and avoiding 
all interference with the politics and,civil business of the realm, 
the National Synod has during all this long period of our history 
kept up a great deal even of the old procedure, and retained in great 
measure its original form, though as a legislative assembly it has 
been gradually reduced to the mere shadow of its former self. 

But eve,n a shadow implies a substance behind it, and a form a may 
be as empty as you may please to call it. But emptiness, too, 
implies capacity of holding and preserving something. The vessel 
that is empty to-day may have been filled with wine or oil yesterday, 
and may fye filled kith better wine or better oil to-morrow. Beware 
how you swell the parrot cry of those who are so ready to shout aloud 
that all empty forms must be swept away. 

The assembly of two Houses of Convocation may seem, and does 
seem, to some what the/ deifounce as an empty form. But so far 
from its being an insignificant matter, it is, on the contrary, a highly 
significant form for those who will have the patience to investigate 
its meaning and history. * • 

When the division of the Christian polity in England into two 
Provinces was decided upon, there was no united England, and hardly 
anything like it. England did not acquire political unity till at least 
two centuries later than Theodore’s time. The petty Saxon king¬ 
doms were always at war, and the geographical borders of those 
kingdoms were always changing. But, through all. these generations 
of political rivalry and strife, the limits of the two ecclesiastical 
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Provinoes remained substantially unchanged, while between the two 
primates of those Provinces there was often so much acute jealousy 
that the two Provinces may be said never to have been drawn to¬ 
gether into strictly corporate unity. We are even told, on the 
highest authority, that, in the eighth century, 4 the notices of inter¬ 
course between the Churches of York and Canterbury are far more 
rare than those t of the communication of either with foreign 
Churches/ 

Nevertheless, the time seems to be near when we may expect that 
the National Synods of the future will cease to be two, and become 
one in form and* substance, and such a unification, there are good 
men and wise ones among us, who, as they have long desired, so now 
they are beginning confidently to hope that they themselves may 
live to see realised. 

But if such a consummation, so devoutly to be wished, were to be 
brought about, or rather, let me say, when it is brought about, is it 
conceivable that the constitution of such an assembly as* some of us 
venture to look forward to in the near future—an assembly which shall 
be the representative assembly of the Church of England—is it, I 
say, conceivable that its constitution Should be built up on the model 
of the present Convocation, or that this latter should be continued 
unaltered and unreformqj ? 

■ As matters now stand the constitution of both provincial synods, 
if not quite identical, yet presents us with the lame glaring anomalies, 
and for convenience we may deal with them as if they were already 
one. 


Ill • • 

The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, such as we know 
it now, consists of an Upper and a Lower House. In the upper house 
the bishops, with the Primate at their head, take their seats as the 
depositaries of the spiritual power of ordination. As such they are the 
representatives of the episcopal order, and they stand pretty much in 
the same relation to the lower house as the House of Peers stands to 
the House of Commons.in the National*Parliament. 

In such a house all the suffragan and assistant bishops have a 
right to a seat; they have the right because theyare members of 
the same order. They have not all the 'power of sitting with their 
episcopal brethren as assessors; though if all had their rights the 
upper house at this moment, including the two Primates, would 
number fifty-six bishops all told. t 

Double this number, and would the needs of the Church of 
England be at all over-supplied ? Would an tipper house of Con- 
vpcation so increased in numtier lose anything in dignity or general 
estimation ? Bather would it not gain enormously ? 
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The lower house of Convocation is a much more composite 
body. . 

Regarded as an assembly of representatives it is one of the very 
oddest representative assemblies in the whole world. 

It may be said to be divided into three classes of members. The 
first class consists of the Prcelati minores or lesser prelates, who are the 
successors of the priors of certain monasteries suppressed by Henry 
the Eighth, and a portion of whose endowments were reserved from 
the general pillage for the support of the cathedral establishments. 
These Prcelati minores are the Cathedral Deans. Besides these there 
are the Archdeacons, who are a little less obviously the repre¬ 
sentatives of an extinct species, inasmuch as they are summoned as 
Inferior Ordinaries, having jurisdiction in the qjchidiaconal courts 
over which they severally preside. 

The second class of representatives in the lower house are the proc¬ 
tors of the cathedral chapters—already represented, be it remembered, 
by their deans—so that every cathedral body sends up two members to 
Convocation. In the election of the cathedral proctors only the four or 
five residentiary canons have apy voice; 1 as a matter of course these 
elect one of themselves. As for that shadowy body, or body of shadows* 
which some idealists delight in calling ‘the greater chapter,’ and 
which is supposed to include the honorary - eanons in its embrace— 
that is nothing accounted of in these elections ; neither do I for my part 
think that they ought? to be accounted of in cases where the titular 
distinction conferred upon them is simply honorary. It remains, 
however, difficult to understand Why these cathedral proctors—these 
representatives of the Church’s pocket boroughs—should be injCon- 
vocation at* all; unless, indeed, they are sent there to keep the deans 
humble, or that the final cause of their presence is to strengthen the 
deans’ hands should any proposition menacing to the well-being of 
the cathedral bodies call for firm and united resistance. Be it as it 
may, the eathedral proctors constitute a class by themselves. 

But there is ona other member of the lower house of Convoca¬ 
tion who in his own imposing person constitutes another class by 
himself. 

* • • ' / 

All the peaks soar, bat one the rest excels. 

This august personage is. a unique figure in the lower house of 
Convocation. He represents one of the greatest of our national 
institutions; there is nothing to prevent his being a layman,' as 
many of his illustrious predecessors have been before now. That he 
must be a scholar of eminence and a man of distinction, capable of 
holding his own agqinst the world, goes without saying; but that 

• 

* I believe this is not quite correct. I am told that in’'some];cases£the ‘ pre¬ 
bendaries’—who in point of fact are honorary members of the chapters—have a voioe 
in the election of the cathedral proctors. 
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he should be in any sense an ecclesiastically minded divine is 
by no means necessary, nor is this expected of him. That lofty 
personage is the Provost of Eton College ! 

I am told that, with the retiring modesty which,so often cha¬ 
racterises the greatest men, the Provost of Eton rarely, very rarely, 
puts in an appearance at the debates In the lower house. Perhaps his 
almost sublime isolation may be oppressive. There is a sense of 
loneliness which must haunt solitary and unapproachable grandeur. 

The third—or must I say the fourth?—class of representatives are 
the Proctors of the Parochial Clergy. They are the representatives 
of the whole body of beneficed clergy in England and Wales. 

“The total number of members in the lower house—if I mistake 
not—is 168. Of these the deans and cathedral proctors number 52; 
the archdeacons, ; the proctors of the parochial clergy, 48 j the 
Provost of Eton, 1. These figures need no comment. 

Now I am quite willing to admit that they who may be called 
the dignitaries in the lower house are in more senses than one 
all picked men. Among them are to be found some of the most 
gifted, the most zealous, the most influential, and the most learned 
clergy in the Church. Of the Prcclati minores, as a body, I could 
only bring myself to speak with sincere and cordial respect, admira¬ 
tion, and esteeih. But I carjnot believe that therefore the present 
constitution of the lower house of Convocation is as it should be, or 
that, if ever \Ce are to get Church reform, w r e can help beginning 
at reforming the representation in that House. 

The Augurs themselves must every now and then look at one 
another and smile. • . 

The unreformed House 9 f Commons, such as At was before 1832, 
with its pocket boroughs, and its glaring inequalities in. the dis¬ 
tribution of seats, and its outrageous anomalies and abuse <Jf one kind 
and another, was a very model of a representative assembly# compared 
with this antique and picturesque curiosity, the. lower house of Con¬ 
vocation, whether of Canterbury or York. 

Surely! surely! reform in the Churchy of .England must begin 
with the reform of Convocation. But as surely it cannot end there. 

If you press me with a retort which in effect shall mean that you 
consider me a mischievous revolutionist, and that* I am bound to 
abstain from finding faUlt with the constitution of a time-honoured 
assembly until such time as I am prepared with a cut and dried 
scheme for altering that constitution, and so formulating a revolu¬ 
tionary programme ; I fall back upon my position as a mere critic, 
but an earnestly friendly critic. A man may .have a disgracefully 
defective acquaintance with the multiplication table, and yet may 
have conscientious objections to accepting the dictum that nine 
times seven are fifty-six. Or to put it«better—a man may have no 
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pretension to be called an architect, and yet be more than justified 
in pointing out to his friend that the house that Mend is living 
in is in a very unsafe condition and is in great danger of falling 
about his ears, l am not called upon to come forward with a scheme 
of reconstruction in this instance. But 1 can have, no doubt that 
with a second chamber such as that we have now—such a chamber 
unreformed—we cannot hope to get out of the* deadlock which I 
humbly suggest we are face to face with now. 

Reform of Convocation must come, and whefi we have got that 
reform the next question—and a most serious and important question 
—or rather it comprehends a whole series of questions—is, 

What may we expect, what have we a right to expect that it will 
do for us—for us, I mean, whose joy and pride and boast, it is that we 
are loyal sons of the Church of England ? 

1Y 

Let us return to our twentieth Article. The twentieth Article sets 
forth three pregnant postulatespdeclarative of the main functions which 
the representative council of the Church is qualified to discharge’: . 

(1) The Church is a witness and keeper of Holy Writ. 

(2) The Church has the right of dealiflg with questions of rites 

and ceremonies. • * 

(3) The Church has authority to come to a decision on contro¬ 
versies of faith. On this third head I have nothing to say. 

We will confine ourselves to the other two. 

As a keeper and witness of Holy Writ, the Church of Eijgland 
during the* p*eriod between 1530 and 1611 was conspicuous above all 
Churches in Christendom for its activity in translating the Holy 
Scriptures into the vernacular, and setting forth or correcting and 
absorbing the successive versions of Holy Writ which were each 
improvements upon its predecessors; until at last the ‘ Authorised 
Version ’ was issued in the form in which it is now' read in our public 
worship. That version underwent no change or improvement of any 
kind for 270 years. • • . 

It was not till May 1870 that a resolution was passed by the 
Convocation of Canterbury to the effect ‘ that it is desirable that a 
revision of the authorised version of the Holy Scriptures be undertaken.’ 
It was not till 1881 that the first instalment of that improved version 
was issued by the publication of the revised New Testament with 
which we are all acquainted. To no living men does the Church of 
England owe so much ds to the two illustrious Bishops of Gloucester 
and Durham, for the labours which they bestowed, and the influence 
they exercised upon the remarkable band of scholars associated in the 
production of that memorable volume. Its appearance marked an era 
in the history of the Church of England, and it was the best possible 
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evidence of the fact that, after a long sleep, Convocation had at last 
risen to a sense of its duties, and of its responsibilities as the Council 
of the Church—roused, that is, to assert itself as the witness and 
keeper of Holy Writ. 

But now that we have that revised version both of the New and of 
the Old Testament, are we to regard this as the last attempt to deal 
with the Canon of Holy Scripture? Is the Church of England to 
accept even that translation as final?—the terminus ad quern , and 
not a terminus a quo ? Certainly the translators of 1611 can have 
had no suspicion, of the prodigious advance' which the science of 
textual criticism has made during the present century. Let us be 
cautious how we assume too hastily that in this branch of knowledge 
we have nothing tq learn. So far from it, I cannot but believe that 
the Church will always need to keep watch, and ward over her great 
charter of Holy Writ, and will never cease to have work to do in the 
carrying out of this her paramount duty. And if I understand the, 
matter aright, I cannot think that the ‘ keeping of Holy Writ ’ means 
no more than the mere translating the sacred Scriptures from the 
original languages into the vernacular, 

V # 

But, secondly, the Church (of course speaking and acting through 
her representative assembly) *has the right apd ought to have the 
power of dealing with questions of rites and ceremonies. She has 
the right, the power has for centuries been withheld. The last occa¬ 
sion yhen permission was granted to Convocation to exercise the right 
was in 1661, when the Book of Common Prayer was subjected.to a certain 
amount of revision, and certain additions were made to our liturgy, 
the most notable and preciofts being the introduction of the General 
Thanksgiving into our daily services. The authorship of that noble 
expression of adoring thankfulness is attributed ter Bishop Reynolds 
of Norwich. 

' a 

But here again it may be asked, are we satisfied to stop at the 
point we have reached ? Is there no need* of Revision or addition ? 
No need of supplementing that glorious Liturgy which does not 
pretend to be anything but The Book of Common Prayer, i.e. of 
such prayer as is to be qffered to the Most High in His sanctuary by 
all Worshippers in common ? Is it not hard that families living 
miles away from any church, and to whom it is practically impossible 
to attend the daily service in the house of God, should be left with¬ 
out anything in the shape of a manual of devotion such as may be 
used in every household, and that the laity should be left to their own 
devices, left to take their ehoiefe of any family prayers they may have 
the good luck or the bad luck to stumble upon ? Is it not hard that 
there is no collection* of private prayers, helpful for devout men and 
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women, when they enter into their chambers, and shut the door, and 
pray to their Father in secret ? 8 And is it not almost harder that 
the Pastor in Parochia should be furnished with no manual to help 
him in his visitations of the sick, the sad, the troubled in conscience, 
the bedridden, the lonely, the .bereaved; but that young men and 
old men, the men of large experience and the men of none, should 
be expected to find their own way out of any difficulties that may 
confront them in dealing with the people committed to their 
charge? 

We learn by our mistakes ? Yes ! but how about those who suffer 
from our mistakes ? Who can doubt but that the chance of making 
serious and irrevocable mistakes ought to be minimised aB far as 
may I5e, and that a Wrong is done to—ay! and a wyong suffered by— 
priests and people if the ghepherd of the flock is allowed to take his 
chance, as we say, and in the most difficult and delicate of his daily 
duties looks for authoritative direction, some authorised handbook 
and guide, and looks in vain ? But to proceed: 

. VI 

I had the happiness to serve my apprenticeship after my ordina¬ 
tion under one of the most saintly and consistently devout clergy¬ 
men of the old * Evangelical ’ school I have ever knoyn. I never can 
be thankful enough that my ministry'began under the influence of 
such an apostolic character. During those six happy years I and 
my dear rector always preached in the black gown. It is hardly too 
much to say that in those days tfie question of the eastward position 
had hardly been heard of. As to a stole or a chasuble, or a biretta, 
or a great many other things that have come into vogue since those 
days, I really don’ji* think that in the early fifties I could have told 
anyone What they meant. Think of the change that has come upon 
us since then ! I* hope and believe that the black gowns now seen 
in our cfiurches may be counted by very few hundreds, if indeed 
they count by hundreds at all; and though the eastward position is 
not yet universal, it is certainly tending that way. But if—mind, I 
say if —it is strictly* a violation of the law^ of the Church for the 
preacher to use a black gown in his ministrations, and if the east¬ 
ward position is decided to be the only lawful position to be assumed 
at the sacrament of the altar, I hold it to, be a serious breach of 
discipline for anyone to wear his gown in the pulpit or to adopt any 
position but one at the celebration of the Eucharist. Yet during 
the last thirty years or so enormous sums have been spent in the 
law courts to /prevent clergymen from adopting the eastward position, 
and how many other clergymen have been more or less cruelly 

* Of the attempt made to supply this want, some few years ago, perhaps the least 
said the better; but the fact that it was made shows that ponvocation as a body had 
become conscious of the want. 
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persecuted for wearing the surplice while preaching I cannot tell. 
On the other hand, I do not know of a single instance of any one 
being interfered with for wearing the black gown, or for setting at 
defiance the Archbishop’s judgment on the subject of the eastward 
position. , 

The fact is, the instinct of compliance with the law has become 
enfeebled. The law of the land and the law of the Church are 
enactments which the spirit of revolt—so loud and rampant among 
us in this generation—seems to be setting itself fiercely to oppose or 
cunningly to evade. We protest against being coerced to do any¬ 
thing. Men say they have a right to their own opinions upon morals, 
religion—everything. No ! They have no right, though they have 
the power » to take up with every falsehood. A man has the 'power 
to adopt the opinion that vaccination does, his child more harm than 
good; the power of asserting that the dropping a little arsenic into 
his wife’s tea will improve her complexion; the power of insisting 
that his own health will be bettered by daily doses of absinthe. He 
has no right to surrender himself to these wild delusions. The law 
of the land Bteps in and imposes its restraints upon him, and in spite 
of himself protects him from his vagaries by coercing him into 
obedience to that law. And what reasonable man can doubt that we, 
who profess to be true sons of the Church of England, are suffering, 
grievously from the want of some power in the Church to enforce 
discipline among her members, so long as they continue in Church 
membership ? or that clergy and laity do need to be protected from 
one another and from themselves ? Yes ! We do need to be pro¬ 
tected from the defiant and offensive self-assertion of some of our 

i * . 

clergy at one end of the scale, and from the outrageous and ignorant 
aggressiveness and the narfowly intolerant dogmatism of too many 
of our laity at the other. Church reform, when it comes, must bring 
with it a revival of discipline. Without some power to keep clergy 
and laity in their places relatively to one another, and to enforce 
obedience to the Church as set forth for the 'advantage of all the 
members of the body, the Church can hardly be said to be an orgar- 
nised society at all. , • • * 

YII 

6 

It is, however, whep we come to look into the financial position 
of the Church of England as a body possessed—or supposed to be in 
possession—of property in buildings, houses, and lands, that we 
begin to see in all its force the paramount necessity of reform. For 
twenty years I have been asking people in public and in private—in 
print and by word of mouth—Whom do the churches of England 
belong to ? and I have nevef yet been able to find an answer to my 
question. Is it not time that we should press for an answer to the- 
question ‘Whom d6 the churches belong to?’ To the parish? 
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Take care, my Mend! If they are parish property, how long can it 
be before, as part of the parish property, they are handed over to the 
Parish Council ? And what will the next step be ? 

But if another should answer ‘They belong to the Church’? 
Then we are confronted by the feet that the Churcji of this land is 
not a corporation at all. No! Not a corporation holding property, 
or, as at present constituted, capable of holding it. I infer that the 
London churches do belong to somebody, for they are being pulled 
down and sold from year to year, and the proceeds are, I presume, 
handed over to the 'Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In our country 
villages we have not yet come to that; in the meantime our village 
churches, as fer as 1 can see, belong simply to nobody. 

But that is not all. I am not less puzzled* to answer the next 
question that occurs to jne—viz. Whom do the tithes of a parish, 
the glebe lands, and the parsonage houses belong to ? I do not get 
nearly far enough when I am assured that I am myself the tenant 
for life of my benefice. For in the case of an entailed estate there 
are always the trustees of the estate behind the tenant for life, and 
the next tenant in tail can, under certain circumstances, interfere to 
prevent wanton waste, and restrain the tenant for life from dealing 
with the estate so as to prejudice his successors. But behind the 
tenant for life of an ecclesiastical benefic£ there are no trustees, and 
almost the only limit to his power of* dealing with the property lies 
in this—that he has no power of sale. He may let the house fell 
into a ruinous condition ; he may let the land fall out of cultivation; 
he may cut down all the timber* and use it to fence round the glebe 
lands with a park paling; he may sink a shaft in the meadow in 
search of ar? imaginary coal mine ; he may take to growing hemp on 
the arable land, a!hd construct a rope-walk on lawn and garden ; and 
then he may die ‘ universally respected by his parishioners,’ leaving 
nothing to recover from his assets by his melancholy successor, the 
next teifent in tail. 

I can see only’one way of dealing with this anomalous state ot 
things, only one way of preserving our churches from falling into 
absolute ruin on the on# hajjd or from becoming the prey of ignorant, 
stupid, and reckless meddlers on th*e other. And I see only one 
way of protecting our parsonage houses from being utterly untenantable 
if the days should come (as there is some reason to fear they will 
come) when the clergy of this Church of* England cease to bring 
more into their benefices than they are getting out of them, and 
cease to be spenders of their own substance in the cures which 
they are now supportihg, and which ought to be supporting them. 
What is that remedy ? It is a remedy which I proposed some twelve 
or fourteen years ago in this Review^ and which, in principle, I advo¬ 
cate with fuller conviction than I did then; for it strikes at the root 
of those evils which are becoming every year'more crying and more 
apparent to all. 
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I would vest the property of all the benefices in England—the 
houses, the tithes, and the glebe lands—in bodies of trustees who 
should be managers of that property, they to keep up the repairs, 
collect the income, and pay the rates and other burdens, not for¬ 
getting an ad palorem deduction for providing a pension fund or 
retiring allowance, the net balance to be handed over to the 
officiating clergymdn as his annual stipend. 

Every benefice should be treated as a separate estate; there 
should, by no manner of means, be anything like a robbing of one 
benefice to supplement the necessities of another. The' inequalities 
in tl^e value of benefices should remain as they are. I believe in 
Inequality! There is no such thing as equality of endowments in all 
the Universe, of God. One star differeth from another star in glory. 

So with the churches. The property in them should be vested 
in the same, or perhaps in another, body of trustees, and to this 
body alone should be given the right of moving a single slate in the 
roof, a single stone in the walls, a single brass on the floor, a single 
window in the nave, a single ornament in the chancel. 

In point of fact, the churches and parsonages would by this reform 
be put almost exactly on the same footing as the endowed schools 
were put by the legislation of thirty-five years ago, except in so 
far as the mistakes which were made in the drafting the acts of 
parliament which transferred fhe property of «soine 1,500 endowed 
schools to the .endowed schools commissioners, and the blunders 
committed in framing too many of these schemes, may serve to warn 
us against dangers to which every measure of reform at its inception 
is necessarily obnoxious. 

Into details I forbear to go. I am, of course, prepared to be met 
by objections, from, the initial* one which starts with, a non possurmts 
to those minute and captious ones which amount to a non volumiis. 
It will be time to deal with such as they arise. 

VIII 

But would not such a reform as this ipso facto abolish the Parson’s 
Freehold ? Yes, and therein lies its chief merit.' Does it not turn 
the parish priest into a stipendiary ? Yes, it does. A stipendiary of 
the Church of which he is a minister, a stipendiary whose stipend is 
paid to him out of an estate which has become the property of the 
Church, and of which the parson will no longer be able to claim to 
be the tenant for life. 

The parson’s freehold is a survival of ages, during which the en¬ 
dowments of every office were looked upon as the property of the 
holder, however perfunctorily the duties of that office were discharged 
—a survival from a time when fixity of tenure was assured to every 
functionary once admitted to the post hp held, whether he were a 
wise man or a fool, a worn-out dotard or an infant in arms. It is an 
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abuse and a scandal which has been kept up in ecclesiastical appoint¬ 
ments, and in them only. The parish clerk is inremovable when 
once admitted to his office by the archdeacon at his visitation. The 
lay clerk or singing man in our cathedrals is irremovable, though 
his voice may have passed into a froggy croak or a .raucous squall, 
and he himself be only not as deaf as a post. The chancellor of a 
diocese is irremovable, though he may take a pride in scornfully 
flouting his bishop in the newspapers, and persist in issuing mar¬ 
riage licenses which he knows his diocesan would refuse to grant if 
he were consulted arfd which he strongly and conscientiously dis¬ 
approves of. All these picturesque survivals must be swept ayay, 
and with them too the parson’s freehold. And this brings us back 
to the subject of the much-needed reform of our Church discipline. 

As matters now stand, the only ground on which a clergyman can 
be dismissed from his cure is that he has been found guilty of some 
grave moral offence. I am by no means sure that a man could be 
deprived of his preferment for habitual evil speaking, lying, or 
slandering, or for very gross neglect of his parishoners, or for many 
another breach of decorum—te give such matters as I refer to the 
mildest possible name. • . 

For conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman an officer in 
the army is called upon to leave his regifnent, anji without appeal. 
For exhibiting incompetence in his profession, a want of presence 
of mind, or even * for an indiscretion or error o{ judgment, an 
officer in the navy is brought to a court martial and is dismissed 
the service. For breaches* of professional etiquette a solicitor is 
struck off the rolls and a barrister is in some cases disbarred. .In all 
these instances there need have been no violation of what we now call 
the moral law. Bht in the case of a clergyman lie ; may enjoy all the 
revenue? of his benefice to his dying day—so only that he does not 
commit theft, murder, or adultery, and this though he may be 
notoriously and flagrantly unsuited to the place and the people under 
his charge, and mfaeh more nearly a curse than a blessing to the 
parish in which he lives. 3 

And who is the better for .all this ? Only the bad man who skulks 
behind the law, and who stands upon'his rights, forsooth ! As if the 
parson were the; only man in the community who had any rights to 
boast of, and the only man who had no duties which honour and con¬ 
science demanded at his hands. 

In a paper which I contributed to this Review some ten years 

* The Benefices Bill, introduced into the House of Commons during this Session 
by Mr. Willox, and set down for a second reading on the 22nd of May, is a measure 
directed against these eiftls. But what can be more humiliating to churchmen than 
that a layman should feci himself called upen to propose such a measure, either 
because he despairs of the legislative assembly of the Church, or because he 
despairs of its desire to deal with these evils—whether Convocation be reformed 
or not? 
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ago I roughly sketched out a scheme for regulating the modus 
opercmdi in cases where it might be judged advisable that a clergy¬ 
man should be called on to resign his cure. I am as fully convinced 
as ever that the main principles laid down in that essay are sound 
and irrefragable; but I have seen reason for being dissatisfied with the 
methods there tentatively proposed. Meanwhile the principle that the 
removal of a clergyman from his benefice on grounds of mere unsuit¬ 
ability for the post he holds should be made more easy than it is, and 
in cases where such unsuitability has been proved should be enforced. 
This principle has been making its way to general acceptance; the 
appeal to the conscience and the common sense of churchmen has not 
been made in vain. I doubt not that we could without much difficulty 
come to an agreement as to the constitution of such tribunals as 
should be empowered to take action and to adjudicate on the delicate 
questions that would arise, if only we set ourselves earnestly to look 
the problem in the face, and gave one another credit for single-^ 
mindedness and sincerity, even though we might differ very widely 
from one another in the discussions that should be carried on. 

Let me however, at this point, e^ter my strong protest against 
those fiery young Rehoboamites who # are for carrying out that bad 
precedent lately set in the Civil Service, of calling upon every man to 
resign his benefice simply on the ground of his having reached a 
certain age—whether it be 65, 70, or even 8Q. Such hard and fast 
lines I for one abhor. We want—we always siiaH want—old men as 
well as young men in the ministry of Christ’s Church. Grod found 
splendid work for the great apostle whgn he had passed his prime— 

‘ beinjj such an one as Paul the aged ’; and I suspect that ‘ Diotrephes 
who loved to have the pre-eminence ’ was a restless and ambitious 
young curate, who considered that it was time the Apostle of Love 
should be called oh to retire from active work for no other reason than 
because he was so very old. The men of my generation in their 
nonage were ‘ kept in their places,’ as the phrase is ; they were told 
that it was for them to speak when they were spoken to, or not at all. 
We were snubbed into a galling consciousness of our insignificance. 
We did not like it, but we are not much the wope for it. If in those 
bygone days we suffered under the reproach of the odious crime of 
youth, we did not, when we had proved ourselves guiltless of the 
charge—No! we did not—retaliate by reproaching our seniors with 
the odious crime of elfl. Let us all beware how we advocate the 
shelving of all clergymen who have passed the threescore years and 
ten, only on the ground that they have lived long enough, and not 
on the ground that they have overlived their usefulness. When it 
has come to that, let a man be called upon to retire whether he be 
70 or 40. 
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IX 

‘ But if my nominee is to be subject to dismissal from Ms cure by 
some newfangled board of control, or whatever else you call it, what 
becomes of my patronage ? ’ , 

The reply is veiy simple : ‘Friend! your patronage-is subjected 
to limitation and control; which is exactly what fs needed.’ 

It matters very little to the public at large, or indeed to anybody 
but yourself, whether your coachman is deaf or blind or can drive his 
horses no better than •& baby, always provided that, you are the only 
passenger on the buggy. But it is a matter of life and death to oilier 
people if they have to sit behind such a charioteer through the long 
jounfey. Let it be understood that the patron of a benefice no longer 
presents to a freehold fo* life in that benefice, but that he simply 
nominates a clergyman to take the spiritual oversight of a parish only 
for so long a time as he shall prove himself fit to discharge the duties 
of his high calling, and we shall hear no more of buying and selling 
advowsons and next presentations. The mere suspicion that an 
incumberd * had wriggled himself into a benefice by paying cash down 
would make the bed on whieh.be lies somewhat lumpy ; and the fact 
of his being no longer able to regard himself as irremovable would go 
some way to make him walk very warify. If h^e proved himself 
morally, physically, on even it might b& socially or intellectually, quite 
the wrong man in the wrong place, the money investee}—for that is the 
way people talk now—would be lost, and it would require only a very 
few instances of this kind *f thing to convince dealers in church 
property and clerical agents that an advowson or a next presentation 
had become hn unsaleable article. 

I have called this paper a Reiteration. If it were only that and 
nothing-more, I should feel myself, as matters now stand, quite 
justified in repeating the conclusions at which I have arrived, and 
4 reiterating ’ them before those who may do me the honour of reading 
them, and giving them due consideration. If we hope to drive home 
views that are not generally received views, we must force them upon 
the attention of the indifferent, we must repeat our challenge to 
those who are too timid or too indolent to take up the glove thrown 
down. 

• • 

The subject of Church Reform is in the air. * We cannot put it 
out of our thoughts by any or all of those methods of persiflage wMch 
the languid and half-hearted ones resort to when they want to be 
left alone. The advocates of laissez faire in this matter are at their 
last gasp. No man can any longer venture to say of the Church of 
England—meaning by that the ecclesiastical polity of this country 
as it presents itself to us to-day—‘ It will last my time! ’ The real 
4 What an oppressively suggestive litle ! 
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question is ‘ Ought it to last your time?* If it ought, are you pre¬ 
pared to defend it ? If it ought not, are you afraid to reform it ? 
Will you continue to denounce as disloyal innovators those who at 
all costs, and at all risks, and with never a dream of advancing their 
own interests, have been and are devoting their best energies to bring 
about the beg inning s of reform ? Will you hold out to them the 
right hand of fellqwship ? At least will you not point out to them 
where and how they are wrong, and show them a more excellent 
way ? 

For me I feel no more fears for the future of this Church of 

«* 

England than I do for the future of our Fatherland. I foresee—and 
not* so very far off—the dawn of a brighter day, of broadening 
sympathies, of ever-widening activity, of more practical enthusiasm, 
of greater triumphs than the past can show us. But it will be a day 
when this Church of ours shall have shaken herself free from the 
swathing bands of a childhood protracted too long, from the trammels 
that have overweighted her till she has been checked in her expansion* 
from the fetters that have imposed all sorts of checks upon her liberty 
of action. * Disestablishment and Disendowment.’ Do you flout 
those red rags in my eyes ? Nay! Mere hack phrases and catchwords 
h*ave no terrors for those who do not fight with shadows or windmills. 
It is progress that we cry for, not vulgar spoliation ; and the beginning 
of progress in the present, and the assurance of its continuance in the 
future, are to be found in the processes of fearless and wise and far¬ 
sighted Reform.' 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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DELIBERATE DECEPTION IN 
* ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


Ever* since Mr. Penrose made public his measurements establishing 
the existence of deliberately constructed curves in the lines of the 
Parthenon attention has been consistently directed to the subject, 
and his theory has been generally accepted that they were refinements 
introduced in order to discount certain optical illusions. Deflections 
from the vertical, vertical curves, and curves in horizontal lines were 
discovered; these last lying in vertical planes, so that no plan 
deflections were found. Extremely delicate, these refinements have 
been considered to have existed only in Greece, and to have had 
no analogy, even of a crude description* in other than Grecian 
buildings. • • 

Though Mr. Penrose established the existence qf these curves, 
they had already been discovered some few years earlier by Mr. 
Pennethome in 1837, also by Messrs. Hoffer and Schaubert, who 
published the discovery in 1838 in the Weiner Bauzeitung ; qpr, in 
the case of Mr. Pennethome at least, had this discovery been acci¬ 
dental. In 1833 He had visited Egypt? and there he had found, at 
the Temple of Medinet Habou, that the cornices of the inner court 
formed curves on. plan, concave to a spectator standing within the 
enclosure. Subsequently he had been struck by the passage in 
Vitruvius referring to the construction of curves, and had consequently 
revisited Athens and discovered the curves of the Parthenon. He 
appears to have taken little, trouble to make his discoveries known, 
and so far as the curves at Medinet itabou were concerned made no 
announcement till 1878, and even at the present time their existence 
is scarcely recognised. 

It was in'this position that the matter rested until quite recently, 
with the solitary exception of the announcement by Jacob Burckhardt 
of the discovery of convex plan curves in the flanks of the great 
Temple of Neptune at Psestum, and this has been regarded as some¬ 
thing quite exceptional. 

In June 1895, however, a notable ‘article appeared in the Archi¬ 
tectural Record of New York, by Professor W. H. Goodyear, containing 
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announcements of discoveries of a character and completeness of 
sequence which even he seems scarcely to comprehend, and which 
look much like revolutionising the whole theory as to the intention 
of curved lines in ancient buildings; and that article has been 
followed by others yet more recently, drawing attention to the 
existence of plan variations of an analogous character in mediaeval 
Italian buildings, and sufficiently startling in the conclusions to which 
they inevitably tend to cause them to be received almost with 
incredulity. 

His first discovery was that the courts at Kamac, Luxor, and 
Edfou all exhibited plan curves similar to those at Medmet Habou, 
but* he appears to have seen no more in this than confirmation of 
Pennethome’s observations. On the other hand, the date sequence 
is all-important, fof while Karnac and Luxor are, likeMedinet Habou, 
of the Theban period, though somewhat earlier, dating, possibly, in 
the earliest example to 1500 n o., the temple at Edfou is Ptolemaic, 
belonging to the renaissance of Egyptian architecture, and cannofbe 
earlier than 250 n.c. (this being extreme). Consequently it was 
built long subsequently to the Temple at Pres turn. 

Carrying on the sequence, too, Professor Goodyear found plan 
curves, similar to those at Prestum, ill the cornice line of the well- 
known Homan buildings the Maison Carree at Nimes, and thus 
established the existence of a series of cognate phenomena in all 
periods of ancient architecture of which we haVe complete examples 
left. • 

His theory, a revival of that of Hqffer with regard to the Parthenon, 
but one which has not hitherto been mfieh considered in England, is 
that these curves were intended to deceive—to convey to a spec¬ 
tator within the courtyards of Egypt, or without the temples at 
Psestum and Nimes, an impression of greater lengtfi than that which 
actually existed, by means of an intentionally exaggerated perspective; 
and he points out that the Parthenon curves in vertical planes have 
the same tendency, whatever other explanation of them may also 
be possible, and in a more refined and delicate manner than have the 
horizontal curves. 

Had Professor Goodyear’s, discoveries Stopped here, therefore, 
they would have been highly significant; but they have recently been 
carried much further during his survey of Italian buildings, under¬ 
taken by him for,the Brooklyn Institute. For example, he finds 
similar convex curves internally at Fiesole, Genoa, Trani, and in San 
Apolinare Nuovo, Havenna; and he gives, in his article in the 
Architectural Recwd, a photograph of the curve at Trani, along the 
cornice above the nave arcade, which would be convincing enough 
had not the half-tone block been evidently ‘ doctored.* Doubtless the 
effect is that shown, but a carefully figured plan would have better 
established the existepce of the curve and its extent. Other instances 
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he quotes as dccurring in cloisters, that of the Celestines at Bologna 
being an exact counterpart, as to the use and place of curve, of the 
Egyptian courtyards already mentioned. That they were intentional, 
not accidental nor due to thrusts, he entertains no doubt; and he goes 
on to say that 1 these curves degenerate in the later middle ages into 
bends which may easily be ascribed to careless buildings when con¬ 
sidered as isolated cases. Such bends are more probably careless 
constructions of the earlier and more regular curves/ 

He says no more about these bends, but to any one who is 
accustomed to taking walks along the triforium galleries of mediaeval 
cathedrals, they must be known, being of not altogether uncommon 
occurrence, and then evident to even a careless observer, and to be 
found both in England and on the Continent. jStill, they are far 
from universal, and have always hitherto been put down to careless 
building or else considered to be the result of thrusts from the aisle 
vaults, where they do occur; and this view is borne out by their 
extreme irregularity both in themselves and when compared one with 
another. There are, for instance, some curious bends in the sill of 
the triforium to the Angel Chqir at Lincoln ; but not a trace of any¬ 
thing of a similar nature is to £e detected in the nave. Indeed, it is 
probable that Professor Goodyear has here demanded too much from 
his theory, and that a careful survey of the churches in other countries 
than Italy would go to show that irregularities in triforium lines 
were the exception rather than the rule, and that where they occur 
they bear internal evidence of being accidental. So far as the 
earliest mediaeval work of Iti\Jy is concerned, in which classic tradi¬ 
tions had not been quite abandoned, he may be right ; but to attempt 
to carry his theory further than this, even in Italy in later times, is 
hazardous without more evidence than has been yet produced. 

Abandoning this dangerous ground, he then‘proceeds to deal 
with the mbre common phenomena of a nave narrowing towards the east 
end of a qhurch, and of ond 1 with a deflected' choir. Of the former 
class he found five examples in Italy, and mentions that at Poitiers, 
being apparently ignorant of the other two known in Northern 
Europe—Eouen Cathedral nave (slight), and Canterbury Cathedral 
choir (considerable). The apse of Beduvais Cathedral is also led up 
to by a slight tendency in the same direction, as is also that of the 
Colldgiale at Huy in the Ardennes. Strangely enough, the example 
at Canterbury is generally considered to have been due to a deliberate 
attempt to obtain illusive perspective—greater apparent length than 
that which actually exists—thus bearing out Professor Goodyear’s 
theory. • 

. That the choir deflection, common in England, should be due to 
the same cause ip quite a tenable suggestion, at any rate more satis¬ 
factory than any hitherto put forward. That it symbolises the Wning 
to one side of Our Saviour’s head when he was hanging on the cross 
You XU—No. 241 K K 
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—the explanation which is generally accepted—is a mere fanciful i^ea 
with no evidence to support it; and even less convincing is the sug¬ 
gestion that all churches exhibiting this axial bend were built in two 
sections, and oriented by the position of the sun at six o’clock in the 
morning upon ..different dates. The^ theory that it was a deliberate 
attempt to give, by illusive perspective, an idea of greater length than 
that which actually exists is supported by the fact that this is un¬ 
doubtedly the effect produced, especially when viewed from a position 
slightly to right or left of the true axis, and when looking from either 
end of the church. Further, once accepting the possibility of such 
illusions being intentionally constructed during the Gothic period, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that they should be employed in England, 
the home of a distinct and beautiful phase of Gothic architecture, 
one of the characteristics of which was the great length of the 
churches. Any known trick which would have the result of exag¬ 
gerating the appearance of length might, therefore, be reasonably 
expected to be resorted to. 

Two other deflections from uniformity in church interiors which 
Professor Goodyear establishes for Italy, and which would have the 
effect—he claims, the deliberately intended effect—of giving exag¬ 
gerated apparent length, are that almost invariably the floors rise 
from entrance to altar in‘an even slope, and that very frequently the 
nave arches are of different Spans and heights—widest and highest 
about three bays from the entrance, and decreasing in both respects 
towards East and West. Modified examples are the Collegiale at 
Huy, already mentioned, and Peterborough Cathedral. 

Qn the whole, a good case for further investigation seems to have 
been made out—not in Italy, where Professor Goodye&r appears to 
have done the work well, but in France and England. Systematic 
and accurate surveying alone can establish the existence or,otherwise 
of laws governing the deliberate construction of false perspective in 
Gothic buildings, but such a survey, if undertaken, needs to be very 
thorough, and would be very costly. 


G. A. T. Middleton. 
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Fouk times in every year, at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
the beginning of August, the people of England are turned loose 
from office, shop, and factory by Act of Parliament and bidden to 
amuse themselves. Four times in every year do these unfortunate 
people set themselves obediently to look for amusement and find it, 
usually, in the public-house. Four times in every year—in point ot 
fact, on the four days immediately following these public holidays— 
the various police magistrates expose of interminable lists of more or 
less serious offences arising ouj of the efforts of the State and Six 
John Lubbock to procure rest and recreation for the people. A 
glance at the newspapers for the week following Bank holiday 
invariably discloses th^ fact that editors, knowing this, have on each 
occasion made preparations for tabulating or arranging the cases, 
and deducing from them conclusions favourable or unfavourable as 
to the progress of civilisation. • Most of the cases are those of 
* drunk and disorderly,’ or ‘ drunk and incapable,’ but among j^hem 
are generally»ne or two of a more serious nature, and the 26th of 
last December was -responsible for at least one murder. This, of 
■course, is pnly to be expected. Drink and crimes of violence usually 
go together, and since on Bank holiday from a fourth to an eighth 
of the adult poorer classes of England are drunk before the end of 
the day, it is not astonishing that the following morning should 
display a goodly number of broken heads and beaten wives. There 
are other misfortunes ^ttepdant on the prevalence of drunkenness on 
these holidays, but, as they are not*of a nature to receive the 
attention of the police courts, they need not be referred to here. 

How is it that when oiy modern system of Bank holidays is 
known to have these unfortunate results nobody troubles to ask 
whether that system had not better be modified, or even done away 
with altogether? Bank holidays as at present by law established 
form year after year the excuse for extravagance, drunkenness, and 
crime; and, unless some very great compensating advantage can be 
pointed out in the institution, it is difficult to see how their continued 
existence can be defended. Rome had its yearly Saturnalia, and 
modem civilisation patronisingly expresses its'astonishment at so 
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immoral an institution. But even Borne never had four Saturnalia a 
year. At Borne the plea of religious observance was allowed to excuse 
the annual outbreak of license; but religious persons in England will 
hardly defend the orgies of Whit Monday as a celebration of the Day 
of Pentecost, whatever they may think of the excesses in which 
the Englishman indulges in honour of Christmas; while even if 
religion be admitted as an excuse for drunkenness and disorder ah 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun, it can scarcely be made responsible 
for the misdemeanours of the first Monday in August. 

But I am not* here much concerned with attacking Bank holidays 
on high inoral grounds. There are probably many other people who 
are ready to do that. My own objection to the institution is based! 
on other reasons.' In fact, I don’t think it amuses people. * It is 
true, perhaps, that the rough, the larrikin, and the ’Arry find a 
Bank holiday crowd, with its carelessness, its praiseworthy good 
temper under provocation, and its readiness to ‘ treat ’ anybody and 
everybody quite to their mind. But Sir John Lubbock did not aim 
primarily at gratifying merely the riffraff of our streets when he 
first set the Bank holiday movement going. He intended it, 
6ne must suppose, to ensure to the overworked shopman and clerk 
at least four days of rest and recreation in the year without loss of 
pay. They were honest, quiet, law-abiding citizens, and he wanted 
to give them pleasure. 

But has he« given them pleasure ? Has he given an opportunity 
for rest and recreation to these c^uiet and honest citizens? Most 
certainly not. The respectable shopman or clerk looks in vain for 
these things on an English Bank holiday. If he goes into the country 
—to Margate or Southend or the like, which make up Sis conception 
of ‘ the country«—he find£ a seething mob of noisy and partially 
intoxicated men and women there before him. The train which con¬ 
veys him is crowded beyond the limits of either health qr comfort. He 
finds dust everywhere, crowds everywhere, noise everywhere. The 
‘ recreation ’ which he has gone out to seek usually takes the form 
of some entertainment crammed to suffocation. The * rest ’ he never 
gets at all. He is hoi* he is {lusty, he is hustled and crushed, he has 
his toes trodden on and his pockets picked, and if heat and dust and 
crowd do not lead him to drink a good deal mote than is good for 
him he must be possessed of more than ordinary strength of will. 

That, be it remembered, is Bank holiday at its best. The day is 
warm and fine, and the man has gone into what he imagines to be 
* the country,’ be it Southend-on-Sea or merely the rural delights of 
Wembley Park. At its worst it is so dreadful that the thought of 
it might make one weep. The man who keeps his holiday in London 
loafs dismally through dead And empty streets between long lines of 
shuttered shops if it is fine. If it.i$ wet he makes frankly for the 
public-house directly he gets up, and stays there drinking gin and 
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water and quarrelling with his neighbours till closing time. In feet, 
he drowns the horrors of the day in liquor, and people pretend 
to be astonished. Throughout the foregoing description I have used 
the masculine pronoun, but the feminine would have done equally 
well. The women are generally at least as drunk .as the men on 
St. Lubbock’s festal days. And considering that a good half of our 
Bank holidays, as at present fixed, are either cold or wet or both, it 
is not astonishing that a people bidden to be merry on them should 
promptly betake itself to the gin palace. St. Lubbock, in fact, is 
the Nero of modem tftnes, and is the cause of far* more misery and 
•degradation than that unfortunate emperor. . 

It will, no doubt, be urged that the above objections are superfine. 
While admitting regretfully the prevalence of drunkenness on Bank 
holidays most people will deny that Bank holiday fails to amuse 
people, and dismiss such an assertion contemptuously as a paradox. 
A century ago when the world did not agree with a theory they 
called it a lie. Nowadays they call it a paradox and mean the 
-same thing. Most people, in fact, will declare that Bank holiday 
keepers do not mind crowds end dust and dirt ; that they rather 
enjoy an atmosphere of oaths*and intoxication; that a scandalous^ 
overcrowded railway compartment in August does not displease 
them, and that they actually like the jostling andjthe noise, having 
no real taste for quiet* * 

This belief that the poorer classes enjoy Bank holiday is one of 
the agreeable delusions of the well-to-do, who are always telling one 
.another that * poor people do »not mind being uncomfortable.’ This 
reminds one of the nursemaid who dries the tears of her charges at 
the fishmonger’s by assuring them that lobsters ‘ do not mind ’ being 
boiled alive. If this is true of lobsters ft is very satisfactory, but the 
kindred superstition about the poor is quite unfounded. It is, of 
•course, true that the poor are, as a rule, less sensitive to physical 
■discomfort than the rich. Habit, after all, goes for much, and coarse 
food, unclean surroundings, heat, dust must affect them less than 
•they affect their more fastidious betters. But to argue from this 
that the poor ‘ do not mkid ’ discomfort is ridiculous. As far as their 
-duller faculties allow them they mind it very much. If you give 
■the shopman or Jihe clerk his choice between a railway compartment 
with six people in it and one with sixteen„he will choose the first 
just as surely as the most fastidious barrister of the Inner Temple. 
If you give him his choice of a wet holiday or a fine, he will choose 
a fine one as emphatically as any belted peer. Poor people are not 
so entirely blunted in their perceptions by daily hardship as to be 
unable to distinguish between what is comfortable and what is not. 
Their standard is different, but the distinction is by no means oblite¬ 
rated. To suppose that it fa so is merely one of the pleasant fancies 
of the comfortable classes. The better class oL poor people realise 
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dearly enough the discomforts of Bank holiday, and are by no means 
So delighted with the institution as unobservant people might imagine. 
I remember once asking a worthy little shopman one Easter Tuesday 
how he had enjoyed his holiday. His reply was unconsciously pathe¬ 
tic—‘ I didn’t go nowhere. My aunt died’ lately, and that give me 
an excuse, so I stayed in the back parlour with a book/ The phrasing 
was so curious that* I noted it down at the time, and it throws, a lurid 
light on the way the respectable lower class look on Bank holiday. 
One wonders how many other men had looked in vain that Easter 
Monday for an ‘ excuse’ to stay out of the drowd and the dust in 
the. back parlour with a book. I suspect not a few of them would 
have gladly sacrificed an aunt for the purposed For without that 
aunt it would be impossible for any man to stay at home on Easter 
Monday. It would be ‘ bad form/ or whatever the shopman calls it. 
You might as well ask the lady in the suburbs not to go to the seaside 
in August (an institution which has many of the disadvantages of 
Bank holiday itself), or the lady in ‘ Society ’ to stay in town after 
the season, as expect the poor man to stay at home without a valid 
excuse on Easter Monday. Custom is stronger than law, and it would 
be as much as his social position was worth not to do as his neigh¬ 
bours were doing. His wife would never allow it for a moment, and 
if she did all his .neighbours’ wives would make her life a burden with 
their sneers. Such is the tyranny of Bank holiday. 

Again, in the last week of December last I asked another respect¬ 
able tradesman how he had enjoyed the previous Boxing day. He 
replied with tempered enthusiasm, and added disgustedly, ‘ I went 
out for a walk in the evening, but one man in every four was drunk/ 
My readers may protest that these two men must have been 
exceptional, and that the average holiday-maker would have returned 
very different answers. But this is by no means the cate. They 
were ordinary people of the lower class, t not conspicuous either in 
intelligence or anything else above their fellows. But evdh if they 
were it does not affect the argument against Batik holidays. For if 
the State is to ordain compulsory publifc holidays at all it may just as 
well make them to suit .the respectable poor«s the disreputable rowdy, 
and I maintain that the present arrangement pleases nobody save 
the riffraff of our streets, the vicious, the extravagant, or the 
drunken. < • 

That Bank holidays are an immense source of thriftlessness and 
extravagance can be shown at once, and is known already to any one 
whp takes an interest in the question. The common boast of the 
Bank holiday crowd returning from its Hampstead or its Margate 
sands is, ‘ I went out this morning with two poiind ten in my pocket ’ 
(or whatever sum you wili) ‘ an*d now I haven’t a penny.’ This is con¬ 
sidered a matter for congratulation, and, indeed it is held to be a slur 
on good-fellowship and conviviality if the holiday-keeper returns home 
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with sixpence to bless himself. The distinguished thing to do is to 
save money during the preceding three months, and then 'blue* it all 
on Easter Monday, and unhappily that hind of * distinction ’ isalmost 
invariably attained. If a man or woman is not entirely penniless 
before the end of the day, the peccant shilling or half-crown remain¬ 
ing is indignantly devoted by the owner to drinks all round, in prder 
to wipe out the stigma. - • 

It is difficult to believe that so detestably silly a custom can, in 
their sober moments, be regarded with favour by the great mass of 
the lower classes. There must surely be a certain number of thrifty 
housewives and sensible husbands who, when they recall the expensive 
discomfort of their day in a railway carriage or a public-house, curse 
the institution which gives an opportunity for such stupid and point¬ 
less extravagance. Of coprse it may be urged that they need not 
comply with so ridiculous a custom, and the Pharisee may argue that 
people who are foolish enough to do so deserve to suffer for their 
folly. But this is an untenable position; for even if one were dis¬ 
posed to allow that the uneducated and the thriftless must go to the 
devil their own way, that would not justify the state in continuing 
to maintain an institution whi^h, among other vices, encouraged such 
a vicious absurdity. 

I think I have succeeded in showiifg, if demonstration was 
needed, that Bank holiday is the peribdical excuse for drunkenness 
and extravagance. I’ have also shown that by some of the poorer 
classes at least it is not even regarded as enjoyable. But in order 
to strengthen the latter position* it seems worth while to prove that 
a priori, and quite without the evidence of experience, one jvould 
have expect^l Bank holiday to be unpopular with all the respectable 
poor. It is a favourite delusion of the upper and ujjper middle classes 
that exclusiveness is the peculiar privilege of themselves. Believing 
as they do that .fashion and convention exist among them alone, 
instead of being equally despotic in their different forms in the 
factory and the shop, they imagine that the poor have no social 
distinctions. The steady clerk and the raffish ’Arry, the burglar 
and the artisan, are to tjiem.all members of one great body styled 
* the lower classes,’ in which no grades or degrees exist. The 
incredible foolishness of such an idea would not be w r orth insisting 
on if it were not necessary fpr the true understanding of the B ank 
holiday question. The truth is, the distinction between the respect¬ 
able and orderly poor and the drunken, cursing rabble of our Bank 
holidays is at least as great as the distinction between * Society ’ and the 
suburbs. There is a large class of quiet, well-behaved clerks, artisans, 
and so on, who dislike the noisy, liquorish mobs of Easter Monday 
quite as cordially as even we can. • But this fact seems never to 
have occurred to our legislators when the great idea of ‘ rest and 
recreation for the people’ brought forth Barfk holidays. It was 
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imagined that all ‘ the people ’ were alike, and would be delighted 
to all turn out together and enjoy themselves. The result of such 
a theory might have been foreseen. * The people/ being anything 
but the homogeneous mass pictured by our legislators, are divided 
into at least tyo camps, and one, the thriftless, intoxicated mob, 
utterly destroys the pleasure of the other, which may be called the 
* poor but decent/ " And so four times a year the orderly and quiet- 
loving portion of Englishmen are given over by law, tied and bound, 
to the tender mercies of the ’Arry and the larrikin, and are supposed to 
be grateful to the paternal Government which has exerted itself so 
powerfully on their behalf. 

That Bank holiday as at present constituted could never have 
been an enjoyable /unction, even if everybody took the pledge and 
cultivated good maimers to-morrow, must b e obvious to any rational 
being. England is too full to make it possible for anything to be 
done by everybody at the same time with comfort. We cannot even 
all go to and from our offices in the City at the same hour without 
converting the Underground Railway into a pandemonium. * Society ’ 
cannot all migrate simultaneously to its shooting in Scotland without 
making the luxurious northern railways a penance to travel on, 
while the suburbs cannot migrate en masse to the sea-side in August 
without raising tjie prices of lodgings and cramming the trains to 
suffocation. It is impossible'for mankind to do things in droves 
without suffering for it. If everybody did tilings at different times 
we should all get twice the value out of life, and London would not 
be a wilderness at one time of the year and overcrowded at another. 
But this, unhappily, is impossible. Man is a gregarious animal, and 
as the school holidays must take place in August the patents’ holiday 
must take place in August too. 

But though the August holidays suffer inevitably under this 
inconvenience it may be open to question whether Bank holidays need 
suffer from it also. Is it absolutely necessary that everybody’s Bank 
holiday should fell on the same day ? That is tire real problem. As 
at present arranged, with the crowd an bustle and dust that must 
inevitably accompany it, it could never be a spurae of pleasure to quiet, 
orderly people, even if the whole of the English people became total 
abstainers. The impossibility is a physical one. But would it be 
possible to alter the prepent arrangement and spread the four public 
holidays over other days in the year ? This seems the only conceivable 
solution of the difficulty, and this solution, unhappily, seems hardly 
practicable. 

I have not space here to discuss this matter at length, but one or 
two forms, which the proposed alteration might* take, may be briefly 
considered. We might divide up our poorer classes by trades,' and 
assign different days to each trade for its holiday. Thus there would 
be a Tinkers’ Bank holiday, a Tailors’ Bank holiday, and so on. But 
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there are probably practical difficulties in the way of such an arrange* 
ment, and it would certainly produce a rather complicated calendar 
even if the world in general were willing to put up with the inconve¬ 
nience of such a plan. On the other hand the state might abolish the 
present fixed Bank holidays, and, instead of ordainipg others in their 
place, might content itself with enacting that every employ^ could 
claim from his employer four separate days of holiday not less than 
two months apart during the year, to be enjoyed by him without loss 
of pay. But this would probably be found extremely inconvenient 
by many employers.* If, however, either of these schemes or any 
similar scheme were feasible, it would, by doing away with tl\p un¬ 
manageable crowds to which we are now accustomed on those days, 
make them far more enjoyable to the respectable poor.. 

If, on the other hand—and it may well be so—no scheme can be 
devised which will meet the situation, then let Parliament frankly 
admit its blunder and abolish Bank holidays altogether. The present 
system pleases no one whom it was intended to please, and is a source 
of vice and extravagance. To excuse that vice and extravagance on 
the ground that ‘Bank holiday comes but four times a year’ is 
ridiculous. The institution* has been tried. It has signally and 
disastrously failed. If we cannot amend it we had better abolish it 
altogether. * m 


St. John E. C. Hankin. 
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SKATING ON ARTIFICIAL ICE 


Masy people are under the impression that artificial ice is not ice at 
all, also that^ the wpter of which it is made is charged with •un¬ 
wholesome chemicals. Without betraying secrets by mentioning the 
various processes of freezing in use at the different rinks, I may state 
that the ice, which is generally a few inches in thickness, is made of 
pure water taken from the mains of the waterworks company. It rests* 
upon a perfectly level foundation. Carefully prepared and insulated 
upon tins floor are some four or five miles of pipes, through which a 
non-congealing liquid is caused to circulate. This non-congealing 
liquid is cooled down to a very low temperature, and the floor and 
pipes are covered with wat6r (from the mains), which is cooled down 
until it eventually freezes into Solid ice. . 

Between each session, after the ice has been cut up by skaters, the 
surface is scraped by a heavily weighted scraper drawn by men, or, as 
at Princes Skating Club, by a pony'shod with leather boots. It is 
then svjppt and rewatered to make a smooth surface. There are about 
six miles of pipes under the ice at the above-named club. The cooling 
agent with which they are filled may be one of the various volatile 
liquids ; but ammonia or carbonic acid is the agent chiefly used now. 

In London all the machinery is securely isolated from the rinks, 
and not erected behind a large sheet of transparent glass, as in Paris. 

One of the many advantages we gain from having ice-rinks in 
our midst is that skaters from all parts* of the world are brought 
together, and we have an opportunity, of judging the merits of 
American, Swedish, French, and* German skaters. 

The difference of style between the best Englisji skaters and 
those of other nations consists in the absence of all unnecessary 
movement with the former, and the exaggerated and theatrical 
attitudes of the latter. The members of the English skating clubs 
allow no movement of arm or leg which can be avoided. The closer 
the arms are kept to the side and the nearef the legs are to each 
other, the more finished the skater ; and in the English clubs at St. 
Moritz and other Swiss resorts* this rigidity of body and limb is 
compulsory. But the stiffness and want of grace so often noticeable 
on members of the EAglish skating clulis are entirely absent from 
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those who have passed their tests in the Engadine, so highly finished 
is their skating. The French and Swedish skaters who visit our 
London rinks wave thq arms and kick the legs about incessantly in 
a matmer which can be best described as theatrical. In feet there is 
precisely the same difference between English antf foreign skating 
as there is between dancing in a ball-room and dancing in a ballet. 
The foreign skaters are perfectly aware of the valhe of this florid style, 
and, even if they could skate quietly, they would prefer to attract the 
multitude by flourishing about their arms and legs; for by so doing 
they give more effeef to the simpler figures, and are able to overcome 
real difficulties with greater ease. 

The best English skaters get no credit from non-skating onlookers, 
antf pass almost unnoticed, because every turn is done witli the 
utmost precision, without a jerk, without a jump, and with scarcely 
any movement of the arms and hands; the head and body being 
perfectly upright, and possibly somewhat stiff in position. No one 
but a fairly experienced skater can judge of the great difficulty of 
executing all the most complicated turns in an erect attitude without 
using the arms for a balancing pole. 

I will take the Mohawk as an example of the English and 
foreign modes of skating the same figure. The Mohawk consists 
of a curve on the outside edge forward* of one .foot, and another, 
almost continuing the same line, on the outside edge backward of 
the other. Skated in English fashion, the toe of the unemployed 
foot is dropped just behind the heel of the first foot, in what is called 
the fifth position in dancing ;* the body should be erect, and the 
knees straight. Skated in foreign fashion, the knees *ye bent 
throughout the figure. The unemployed foot is waved in front of 
the employed fo$>f, and a little theatrical kick is.given with the toe 
in th.e air before it is put down on the ice to make the outside 

backward stroke.behind the other. This is both the easiest and the 

• • 

most sbbwy manner of skating the Mohawk, and many people might 
learn to skate it thus who could never hope to achieve it in the 
English fashion, especially »if they only began figure-skating late in 
life, as it is a physical impossibility to some people to get their feet 
one behind the other, toe to heel, when the knees are straight and 
parallel to one,another. 

The best of the professors whom I hav§ seen at the various rinks 
are exceedingly short, which must be an immense advantage to 
them, as they have not so far to fell as men of greater height. 
They are also able to kick and sprawl about over the ice in a manner 
quite impossible for a Voman of 5 feet 7 inches or a man of 6 feet. 
All this flourishing of the arms and legs gives them great command 
over their skates, which saves tbem*from many a fall, as well as from 
frequent collisions; but I do not consider it in good taste cm a crowded 
rink, as it takes up so much room; especially when a professor is 
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slating with another person. One professor used to valse with the 
unemployed leg stuck out at a right angle, and with it he would 
mow people down, right and left, as with a scythe. He reminded me of 
nothing so much as of the game of tops played in the old gambling-, 
rooms at Hombprg. The art consists in spinning the top in such 
fashion that it collides against a set of upstanding ninepins, and, 
bounding from one to the other, either knocks them down or knocks 
them against each other so that they are all rolling about the board 
together, while the top continues to spin merrily. I fled off the ice 
when this professor had knocked down some- half-dozen or so of 
people one day, and was amused to see that a man who was leaning 
against the side of the rink just put out his foot to avoid being 
mow*ed down, and tsipped up the professor and his pupil, whcr fell 
headlong on to the ice. But they did not appear to mind, as they 
were soon up again, and continued their mad career until the music 
stopped. The professors take a pride in not letting their pupils fall; 
but they forget that when two people skating together dash up 
against one person skating alone, the one person must necessarily 
get the worst of it. < 

° But too much praise cannot be bestowed on those instructors 
who have not been spoilt by expensive presents of money, furs, or 
jewellery, for the immense 1 pains they take with beginners, and the 
untiring patience with which‘they drag round pupils who they 
can never hope will do them credit. Hundreds of people have learnt 
to skate, after a fashion, who would never have ventured on the ice 
at all but for the perseverance of the instructors. Unfortunately for 
the moje advanced skaters, there are few among them who can teach 
ordinary English figures in English form; and were*it not for 
uniateur skaters, who have the power of imparting to others what 
knowledge they possess far more efficiently than the regular pro¬ 
fessors who are paid to give lessons, many people .would never get 
beyond the most elementary figures. 

The professors are adepts in the art of showing off their pupils, 
and take a pride in so doing. They can also make their pupils feel as 
if they were performing marvellous feats .of agility and grace, though, 
usually, they are incapable of cutting a single figure when left to 
themselves. Some of them also valse to perfection with a pupil as 
email as themselves with whom they have.practised regularly. There 
is nothing prettier to watch than the different valse steps executed with 
precision; but when two English amateurs attempt them they give 
little pleasure to the onlookers, as they have no abandon in their 
movements, and are not sufficiently graceful td make up for the want 
-of it. But valsing is not everything, and I have-never seen a single 
■example of any one who had ‘been taught solely by a professor, 
unaided by hints from mi English skater : who could execute large 
figures alone, or ever get beyond a small 3 with a curly tail, and an 
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outside edge forwards. One of the best of the professors was extremely 
proud of the progress made by a pupil with whom he had been 
skating morning, noon, and night for many months, and he asked 
me to watch her while skating with him one night. After praising 
her performance, I asked him what she could do alone. ‘Nothing,*' 
he answered. Decidedly professors are for the rich, I said to myself. 
This same man gave me some excellent lessons, which I enjoyed far 
more than any skating I ever had before; but what did he teach me 
to do alone ? Not one single thing! I wanted to learn an inside 3, 
for instance—that is^a 3 from the inside edge forward to the outside 
back. I skated it over and over again with the help of his hand, 
but, as I had not the help of his brain, I could not manage it alone. 
Not? long ago I asked a member of the London # Skating Club to tell 
me the ‘ tip ’ for this inside 3. ‘ Keep your right shoulder forward 

when on the right inside edge,’ he said, ‘ and, before the turn , look 
round over your left shoulder.’ I tried it at once without the help 
of a hand, and succeeded in cutting a timid little inside 3 without 
getting a fall. After I had practised these 3’s on each foot till they 
were a little more firm, another good amateur skater showed me how 
to do them to a centre. Th^ is somewhat difficult, but it is done .by 
looking slowly round over the shoulder after the turn on the skate, 
instead of before it. • 

It is much better, when possible, to begin any new figure with 
the help of another’person’s hand, as you gradually get accustomed 
to keeping the head and shoulders in their proper position, and, 
when left to try by yourself, Jfou are less likely to have a fall or to 
learn the figure in bad form, or to get into the pernicious habit of 
helping to steady yourself by touching the ice with the toe of the 
other foot. This’habit of touching the ice with the toe of the skate, 
or scraping the* blade of one skate behind the other, is most repre¬ 
hensible, for, besides setting one’s teeth on edge, it is a trick which, 
when once acquired, is very difficult to dispense with. 

The rocking turn is one of the easiest figures to learn with the 
help of a hand, and one of the most difficult to skate alone. It is 
the turn from the outsjde forwards to the outside back. The * float¬ 
ing rocker,’ skated with apartner in whom you have perfect confidence, 
is like flying. # For the floating rocker your partner stands on (say) 
your left side, holding your left hand in his, and your right hand 
behind your waist. Immediately after the rocking turn he holds 
out both your arms, quite stiffly, at full length, and you skim over 
the ice on the outside edge backwards till you feel as though you 
were flying through the air. The ordinary rocker, skated with the 
utmost precision and neatness in skating-club fashion, is very tame 
compared with the floating rocker taken with plenty of speed. 

Though so difficult for any but the most accomplished skater to 
execute alone, it is quite easy to skate the Mohawk in time to music 
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when facing your partner hand in hand; and immense speed is 
attained when skating it in this manner. You start on the outside left 
forward, Mohawk with the right outside hack, thin cross the left 
(either in front or) behind the right on the outside back, and this 
brings you into position for a stroke forward on the right foot. You 
now begin the figure again on the left outside forward. There are 
only four strokes, and while you are on the third stroke your partner 
is doing the Mohawk opposite you. One is not so liable to fall when 
skating the Mohawk in this way as one is when skating it side by 
side with another person, or with several people, though it always 
feds very dangerous on account of the ever-increasing speed. 

There is a delightful swing about the Q scud, skated face to face 
with a partner holdipg both hands, but it is of no help to teach «one 
to skate large Q’s alone. The Q, skated with a partner who only 
holds one hand, is excellent practice, as you do not get any assistance 
from your partner either in the turn or in the change of edge; but he 
is able to save you from a fall if you should lose your balance 
immediately after the turn. I found, when learning Q’s and rockers, 
that it is easier to lead—that is, to ski^te in front of your partner- 
than to let your partner lead. The saipe applies to Mohawks ; but 
the easiest way to skate the latter (as I mentioned before) is to make 
your partner face you and hold both hands. I much doubt, however, 
if Mohawks were taught in this manner, whether it would ever lead 
to the pupil being able to skate them by himself. 

The National Skating Association has three tests, for which a 
bronze, silver, or gold medal respectively is given. The tests are 
skated Ipefore two judges, and it is an excellent gauge of the capabili¬ 
ties of a skater to go up for one of them. It also teaches him his 
limits and his faults. Many of -those who have acquired a certain flashy 
style of skating, ancl have the name for being dexterous performers, 
would have to unlearn all they already know, and t begin again at 
the A, B, C before they could hope to pass the easiest or third- 
class test. This consists of a large 8 ; a right and left 3—fifteen 
feet before and after the turn—(without, a curly tail), and the roll 
and cross-roll forwards and backwards fifteen (£et long, skated in cor¬ 
rect form according to the* English style. Simple as this test appears, 
there are yet hundreds of so-called good skaters who cannot pass it; 
nor can they execute a single figure of it .correctly. To begin with, 
most people learn the cross-roll forward with knees bent, head poked 
forward, and the leg swung round in front as soon as it is lifted from 
the ice. In skating for a test, the stroke has to be fifteen feet long, 
and the unemployed leg has to remain behind and close to the 
other until just before it is put down on the ice, when it is crossed 
in front with the shoulder and head turned in the direction of the 
next stroke. The balance must be perfect when skating for a test, 
as nothing is allowed to be done hurriedly with a swing, nor is the 
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head allowed to be bent downwards, and all the turns must be clean. 
The great advantage of having leamt to skate one figure well is that 
it helps you to attack and overcome the difficulties of the next with 
less effort. 

The following is the table of the second-class test. 

TEST 

(a) The following figures skated on each foot: namely— 


1. Forward inside 8, the length of each curve being 40 feet at least, 

2. Forward outside 3 „ „ 50 „ 

(6) The following figures skated to n centre on alternate feet without pause, 
three times on each foot. namely— • 



1. Forward inside 3, the length of ouch 

curve 

being 15 feet at least. 

2. Forward outside 3 „ 

V 

• 15 

* » 

3. Forward inside turns 

it 

10 

yt 

4. Forward outside two turns 

9} 

10 

99 

5. Forwurd inside three turns 

99 

10 

99 

0. Forward outside three turns 

99 

10 

V 


(c) Back outside two turns on alternate feet on the cross-roll, three times on 
each foot, the length of each curve being 8 feet at least. 

(d) The following figures skateS on each foot: namely— 

1. Forward inside Q, the length of each curve 

being # 30 feet at least 

2. Forward outside Q „ „ ,80 „ 

3. Back inside Q • „ * „ 15 „ 

4. Back outside Q* „ „ 10 


(e) A sot of combined figures skated with another skater, who will be selected 
by the judges, introducing.theTollowing calls in such order and with such 
repetitions as the judges may direct. 

1. Forward 3 entire. 

2. Once bttck-*and forward. 

8. Once back— and forward 3. • 

4. Xlnce back oft' meet—and forward 3 entire. 

5. Once hack; meet—and buck—and forward 8. 

• • 


There is no figure in the above test which could not be executed by 
any one who had perfected himself in the four turns on each foot. 
The two-footed and one-footed figures, rocking turns, counter-rockers, 
bracket turns, Mohawk#, Chbctaws, loops, cross-cuts, and grape-vines 
are all reserved for the first-class test, but any one having a certain 
amount of strength and activity, combined with perseverance and 
intelligence, might hope in* time to receive A silver medal for pa ggi ‘n g 
the second-class test, supposing their ambition should lie in that 
direction. 

<?f the four turns, t£e two forward turns—from outside forward to 
inside back, and from inBide forward to outside back—are made upon 
the toe; and the two others—from putside back to inside forward, 
and from inside back to outside forward—are heel turns. The former 
of the heel turns, called turn D, cm be leamt without a fell if taken 
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at a very Blow pace; and the easiest way to learn it is from a ‘ once back/ 
i.e. a forward 3 and a drop on to the back outside edge of the other 
foot. First make your 3 on the left foot, and immediately after 
the turn place the right foot down behind the other and travel 
on the outside edge backward, placing the left foot behind, and 
touching the other in what in dancing is called the third position. 
When the stroke is almost exhausted, turn the head and body round 
to the left, and, if the weight is on the heel and the toe slightly 
raised, the turn will be successfully accomplished. If you feel that 
the weight of your body is on the toe of the skate instead of on the 
heel, it is better not to try to make the turn, but to start again from 
the ‘"once back.’ It will require some confidence, as well as a good 
deal of practice, before the skater can get up sufficient impetus to 
finish the stroke on the inside forward after he has made the turn; 
but, if begun slowly and in the correct manner, it is not a figure 
which need cause a fall. This, unfortunately, cannot be said of the 
other heel turn, called the B turn, the pierre d’achoppement of all* 
skaters. Before attempting this turn I asked all the best skaters how 
they had fared when first trying it, and one and all shook their heads 
over it, and the countenances of one and all wore an expression of 
pain as they recalled the numberless falls they had met with while 
learning it. But they gave me some excellent hints, which have 
enabled me to get'a sort of idea, of the turn without, up to the present 
time, having had a fall. * 

In the first place, after starting on the ordinary forward out¬ 
side 3, you should exhaust the stroke on the back inside edge, and, 
when almost at a standstiU, throw the head, shoulders, and body right 
round, as though you were going on the outside forward, Jbut without 
turning your foot at all. If you do this over and over again, you 
will acquire the proper twist of the body without risking a fall. This 
can also be practised at home, without skates. When you have tutored 
your head and body into the correct attitude, you ‘can raise the toe 
of your skate and turn slowly round upon the heel, remembering to 
make the turn on your foot after the turn of your body, and not at 
the same time. As in the D turn, it is of no use to attempt this heel 
turn if you feel that th© weight of your body comes on the toe of 
your skate. Begin the figure again from the outside 3, and wait 
till you feel the heel of the skate under you before "attempting the 
turn. Of course, people who use a blade of a five-foot radius will not 
find this difficulty in turning, as they can do so on the centre of the 
blade without raising the toe and heel; but having made the turn, 
they will find it far more difficult to hold the edge (that is, to con¬ 
tinue the stroke) than if they were on a flatter-bladed skate. A little 
turn with no after stroke leads,to nothing, just as learning to valse 
before you can make a large 3 leads to nothing; for if you have no 
one to valse with, you are stranded. 
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Skating requires either a natural aptitude for athletics or intelli¬ 
gence and perseverance; and a good skater must have all these 
qualities. Unfortunately, intelligence and perseverance do not always 
go together, and one sees4;he same people working at the same figures 
season after season, in precisely the same attitude, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, because they have not the* intelligence to 
know that they are only confirming some bad habit, which prevents 
them from learning the figure, instead of setting themselves to work 
to seek out the cause of their inability to succeed in it. It is not 
enough to overcome a difficulty in skating; you ought to understand 
why the difficulty is overcome, if the learning of onb figure is to help 
you on towards the next. That is why figures skated with a swing 
are of no help to a beginner ; they do not require any balance, and 
can be executed with the head bowed down and thfi knees bent. They 
may be pretty and gracefal, but they lead to nothing. 

To be able to make large 8’s and 3’s properly, to a centre, on 
each foot is the first step towards becoming a good skater. The 
balance must be correct and the command over the skate perfect in 
order to make each mark in the ice on the same line for every 3 if 
they are, say, fifteen feet lofig before the turn. The 3’s of all 
beginners have a tendency to burl inwards, and the novice usually 
continues to work at his c urly-tailed 3’s tijl the bad habit becomes 
so confirmed that it is almost impossible for him to break through 
it; and many people have been so disheartened by their continued 
failures that they have given up skating altogether. I think the 
reason of this inability to finish g, 3 properly lies in the fact that 
more attention is paid to the 'attitude of the body at, and after, the 
turn than at B tlie commencement of the figure. If, at startiffg, the 
head, arms, and body are thrown forward, it stands to reason that, at 
the turn, they ara cut of position, and either the other foot must be 
put down .to save a fall, or else the 3 ends in a futile and abortive 
little curlikew. There are several ways of remedying this curling 
inwards When on the inside back edge. One is to place the un¬ 
employed foot and leg tight against the other immediately after the 
first stroke is made, and to keep it thus till the figure is finished. If 
you are able to do this yftur balance must be. correct, and by stiffen¬ 
ing the knee of the leg you are skating on, immediately after the 
turn, and keeping the opposite shoulder and arm well back, you 
cannot fail to accomplish a good 3. If your find.it too difficult at 
first to keep the two feet and legs close together, another and 
simpler method is to look at some object (or some person) level 
with^our eyes over your right shoulder when starting on the right 
foot, then turn the foot out, making the stroke towards the object 
you are looking at without moving your eyes from it. As you malra 
the turn your head and eyes will remain stationary, but your shoulders, 
body, and feet will have faced half round to th§ right, so that your 
Vot. XLI—Ko. 241 L L 
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head and eyes will be looking over the left shoulder instead of over 
the right, as at starting. No one could fail to learn a correct 3 if he 
attended to this simple rule and kept the eyes in the same position 
from start to finish, but I have never told it to a single person with¬ 
out his invariably, at the start, looking down on the ice, in spite of 
all I said to the contrary; and then,'of course, the head is thrown 
out of position. It is an excellent rule to remember that the body 
should be sideways, and not square, when skating forwards. If you are 
on the right outside edge, the right shoulder should be edgeways and 
in front; if on the left, the left shoulder should be thrown forwards. 
If on the right outside or inside back, the right shoulder is forward, 
and the left the same if skating on the left leg backwards. 

When skating large 3’s to a centre with another person, you should 
fix your eyes on his in order to keep the head and shoulders in 
the correct position. It is excellent practice to make a large, almost 
st raight outside edge forward, and get some one to clap their hands 
or call out to you to turn at any moment when you least expect ft. 
If you can do the turn at once, it shows that your attitude must be 
correct and the weight of your body oyer the right part of the skate; 
if the weight of the body is too far back on the heel of the skate’ you 
cannot suddenly make a turn on the toe. In skating hand-in-hand 
3’s and rockers with another person, I have often found that the pace 
at which we were travelling ower the ice threw my weight too far 
back on the skate, and, rather than scrape the turn or risk a fall, I 
prefer to miss the turn altogether, and start the figure over again. 
A bad habit, such as that of scraping # the turns, is very easily con¬ 
tracted, especially when you are dependent on another person to save 
you from a fall ; so I think it best to give up doing a- turn at all 
rather than to get through it in a slovenly manner, with the chance 
of acquiring some*awkwaxd trick by which it can be facilitated. It 
is excellent practice to make straight 3’s on alternate feet. This 
is accomplished by fixirfg the eyes on some point* exactly over one 
shoulder. The head is not moved at all; and you make 3’s on the 
right and left feet until you reach the point at which you have been 
looking the whole time. I find it easier to keep the eyes fixed on 
the ice at some distance' off thsCn to keep them level with the head ; 
but then I make many concessions to weak ankles. 

, - Strong knees and strong, straight ankles are*of the utmost 
advantage to the skater. Unfortunately I have never possessed 
either, but skating is too delightful a pastime to be abandoned 
without a struggle, and I have invented a leather support to lagp up 
over the boot, which takes all strain from the ankle without undue 
pressure on the point of the bone. For spraine,d knees an ordinary 
elastic knee-cap can be worn; hut it should not be tight, and a short 
slit, should be cut in it, just under the knee, to prevent the skin 
from being irritated. 1 I utilise my knee-caps for pads, and have sewn 
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the front of them over with ring8 cut from an indiarubber pipe. 
This not only saves the knees from serious injury, but prevents the 
jar and shock to the whole body caused by heavy fells on artificial 
ice, which does not give with the weight of the body. Skating 
strengthens weak ankles, but it injures sprained kneps, unless they 
are supported, as there is a constant strain on them, especially in the 
changes of edge on one foot. 

There is a particular fall belonging to each figure; and sponges 
are not at all to be despised for pads, as they are light and elastic. 
Before commencing to 16am the B turn, I bought a lzfrge sponge and 
cut it up into pads for the hips and shoulders, on to which I was tdd 
I should fall, but I sacrificed my appearance for nothing, as I have 
just had a terrible fall on my knee. In spite of beihg much shaken 
and demoralised, I could net help being amused by an enthusiastic 
lady, practising for her first-class test, to whom I appealed for sym¬ 
pathy. ‘ Did you fall on your knee ? ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Then you were 
doing the turn correctly. Most people fall on their shoulders ; but 
if you fell on your knee, you did the turn right! ’ 

When skating on artificial iefc, men will wear tall hats, pot hats, 
or no hats at all. Shooting-coat* and knickerbockers are rarely seen, 
and, in the evening, black coats and white .ties are usually worn. 
With women smart toques, smart blouses, and bright under skirts 
look best. There is a gJjeat variety in the cut of their skirts. One 
will wear a dabby skirt over no petticoats, which, when Vhlsing, clings 
to her legs like a bathing-gown, leaving little to the imagination. 
Another will wear a very full slvirt over no petticoats, which, when 
valsing, flies up over her head and leaves nothing to the imagination. 
Another will have a short, very full skirt, with a pretty lining and 
heaps of petticoatsanother, again, will wear her ordinary walking- 
skirt, pinned up into innumerable little bunches round her hips. 
Spangles and glass bugles look very bright and pretty by electric 
light, but they should be avoided by skaters, as, besides causing many 
falls when the_y are shed about the ice, they spoil the blade of one’s 
skates when passing over them.* Women who are at all awkward in 
their movements should be«careful not to wear white gloves, or white 
lace ruffles at the end of long dark sleeves, as every gesture is accen¬ 
tuated by the spots-of w hite waving against the dark background of 
people. White boots, on the contrary, make the feet look smaller 
than black ones, as their outline is lost on the white of the surface ice. 

The prettiest figures to watch are those skated by two, or more 
persons hand in hand, if they have practised sufficiently together to 
keep always at exactly the same distance apart. I believe all the 
combined figures can be'skated in this fashion to a centre, and it is 
much easier for a moderately good skater to learn them in this manner 
than alone. Valsing and all tbe simplest figures .executed by two 
people are far more effective than the most complicated ones done by 
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one person; but the most difficult, and at the same time the most 
ungraceful, are the continuous figures executed entirely on one 
leg, such as Maltese crosses and continuous Q’s joined by a cross-cut. 
Nothing could well be more ungraceful to watch than a man who has 
two legs cutting figures on one leg, while he kicks in the air with 
the other to get iippetus; yet there was once a genius called Donato 
who managed with one leg, a stump, and a red scarf to electrify the 
whole of London by the marvellous grace of his dancing. Who that 
saw it will ever forget the poetry of that man’s valse to the strains of 
the Soldatenlieder ? No one can tell exactly why one dancer is so 
mtLch more graceful than another, nor why one skater charms the 
eye more than any other. 

A lady who u§ed to be immensely admired for her skating was not 
only unable to do the most rudimentary figures alone, but was con¬ 
stantly foiling down. Yet one would single her out of the crowd the 
moment she went on to the ice, and every one followed her graceful 
movements with real pleasure. Any one could pick out a pretty and 
graceful skater from a crowd of other women, but it requires a culti¬ 
vated eye to single out a really godd figure-skater from a crowd of 
other figure-skaters, just as it requires a cultivated eye to know a 
really good picture in qp exhibition. The general and uncultivated 
public will prefer some meretricious painting of a commonplace scene 
in everyday life which appeals to their comcftonplace minds, and the 
onlookers at skating will usually bestow all their praise on some per¬ 
former whose every movement i/ graceless and vulgar; who, with 
extended arms, bent knee, and one* leg flourishing in the air, will 
execute some very ordinary figure with an immense amount of side on, 
which, if quietly and properly done, would be for more difficult, but 
in that case would excite no notice. The particular style of skating 
which is most offensive to me is that of the skater wli6 leans very 
much over, as far as* the hip, and then bends his body back, at an 
obtuse angle, till his head is over his skate, in order to keep his 
balance. 1 notice that people who skate in this fashion can only 
produce their effects on one leg, the other being practically useless. 

There are so many varieties of skates at the present time that it 
is quite impossible to come to any decided opinion as to which blade 
is the most suitable to all kinds of skating. I have asked the advice 
of many of the best skaters, and each' has recommended me to use a 
different kind of blade ; and one will tell me to use a right-angle and 
another an obtuse-angle blade. They all, however, agree in con¬ 
demning the Dowler blade (which I use and like), with one exception, 
and he told me that the second-class test could be skated on Dowlers. 
I see also that Douglas Adams, in his excellent little skating book, 
says of the Dowler blade : strongly recommend it to the beginner. 

... I find it easier to hold the edges with it than with any other. 

*... In turning upon the heel and toe this blade does not cause any 
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inconvenience.’ On the other hand, a good skater told me that the 
worst fall he ever had was from trying the inside * twice back * on a 
Dowler. But le mimx est Vennemi du bien, and so many beginners 
have been persuaded into trying every different kind of skate, only to 
find that the fault of their want of progress lay in themselves and not in 
their skates, that I am determined I will not waste time and money on 
experiments till I have at least perfected the four simple turns on each 
foot. Each new pair of skates and each newly sharpened skate means 
a day wasted. For a sharp blade, even if it has been blunted in the 
shop, will catch sideways in artificial ice the first day it is used, and 
•cause the most terrible and unexpected falls. The theory is that sharp 
blades are not necessary for artificial ice, and the professors rarely 
have •their skates sharpened, using them for perhaps two years without 
having them ground. But my experience is that you travel further 
over the ice with less effort if the skates are not too blunt; and I fancy 
many people are' taken with the different skates they have been 
persuaded into buying simply because, after the first day or two, 
when the danger caused by the sharp edge has worn off, they find 
that the skates run smoother, and faster, and this enables them to 
accomplish, without effort, figures which they had been practising 
unsuccessfully for months previously. I well recollect in the old 
days of Princes Club, w'lien roller-skating was all the rage, and the 
Prince and Princess and their children used to have tea out of doors 
under the urnbrella-fents, how we used to coax the skate-men to 
give us new T wheels to our skates, so that we could show off on 
Saturday afternoons. For hartl, black ice and for newly frozen 
artificial ice the skates must be sharp. I found it impossible to skate 
at Princes Skating Club, before the iee had been cut up, with the 
skates I was using at Niagara, as they were not sufficiently sharp; 
the ice was so much harder at Princes that the slfate would not bite, 
but slipped away, sideways, and one of the professors made the same 
remark to me not long ago. 

All the skating professors use high skates, with the blades very 
much curved. These facilitate valsing on the ice and make every 
kind of small turn easiej, as fhey can be executed on the centre of the 
blade, which obviates the necessity of raising the toe and heel for the 
backward and forward turns. But I do not think that a five-foot 
radius is good for a beginner, as he cannot hold the edge after making 
the turn; and unless he learns his turns on a seven-foot radius, he 
will find great difficulty in executing a large figure correctly, 
especially if he learns valsing before he can skate a large 3 and 8 
alone. • 

There is one golden rule: the blades, skates, and boots should be 
as firm as though they were mads in one piece; the blades of skates 
also should be fastened exactly in the centre of the heel of the boot, 
but much on the inside of the toe. • 
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In conclusion, let me express my gratitude to those who have 
introduced artificial ice into the metropolis; for on wet days during 
the past three winters, when any form of outdoor exercise was impos¬ 
sible, many a happy hour has been passed in valsing to an excellent 
band, conquering some difficult turn, or trying a hand-in-hand scud 
with a partner'as enthusiastic as oneself; and though there may be 
falls, and very bad ones sometimes, we must remember that 

No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no accident, no mishap, 

Could possibly find its way. 1 

CAKOUNti CltEYKE. 

f 

i Lindsay Gordon. 
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Notwithstanding the assurances given by the Chinese Embassy at 
St. Petersburg that no such treaty has been executed, it is generally 
believed in this country, and on the Continent that the so-called 
Cassini Convention exists, and that the terms closely resemble the 
reputed Russo-Chinese Secret Treaty, published by the North China, 
Daily News on the 30th of October. In fact, the agreement of the 
8th of September between the Chinese Government and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank appears to indicate in its terms that the reputed 
treaty was a draft treaty forming the base of negotiations; and it 
is natural to infer that some such treaty, in an amended form, 
was executed before Count Cassini left PeSing at Jhe close of that 
month. The history of the Eastern Chinese Railway Agreement may 
be briefly stated as follows : 

In 1886 the late Czar issued his famous edict: ‘ Let a railway 
be built across Siberia in the shortest way possible.’ The shortest 
way to the ^port of Vladivostock, after leaving Stretinsk, ^passed 
through Chinese Manchuria, thus avoiding the great northern bend 
made by the Valley of the Amur. Russia markejl the line in that 
direction *Qn her maps, and determined in her usual dogged, plodding 
manner to have her way in the matter. In 181)3, the year before 
the outbreak of the Chino-Japanese war, it was current in Shanghai 
that Russia had obtained the consent of China to construct the 
Siberian-Pacific Railway by the short cut across Chinese Manchuria. 
Any way the Chinese w are in a flutter, in the,fear of Russian aggres¬ 
sion, and determined to do what they could to strengthen themselves 
in that direction by ordering a survey to be made for the extension 
of the North China Railway from Shanhaikvpn, passing westwards of 
Moukden and onwards, via Kirin and Tsitsihar, towards the Russian 
frontier on the Amur. The publication of the agreement of the 8th 
of September sanctioning the construction of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway— i.e. of the section of the Siberian-Pacific Railway, 1,280 
miles in length, pdssing through Chinese Manchuria—show's that 
Russia has at length gained her way !n this important matter. That 
the sanction of this project is considered in Russia as the prelude of 
the annexation of Chinese Manchuria is indicated by the paragraph 
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which appeared in the Russian press on the return to Odessa, in 
November, of the Russian Special Mission which had been sent to 
inspect Manchuria. In referring to this paragraph, the correspondent 
of the Times stated that it may be taken as a wish which the 
Government will no doubt some day make un fail accompli. The 
paragraph ran as follows : 

The only subject of conTeraation in Manchuria at the present time is the rail¬ 
way which will be constructed through part of that country. The Chinese are 
not only delighted with the idea, from which they expect great benefits both in 
commerce and agriculture, but openly state that they would be more than delighted 
if all Manchuria became Russian territory, and that the greater part of the inhabi¬ 
tants would in such a case cut off their pigtails, or, in other words, become Russian 
subjects. 

It is most unlikely that such a paragraph would have been 
allowed to circulate in the Russian press until the net had been 
drawn round China by a treaty leaving her practically at the mercy 
of Russia. In his statement, referred to last August by a correspon¬ 
dent of the Times, Li Hung declared that ‘ he did not believe in the 
designs with which Russia is credited*, and he had no fears whatever 
from her alleged ambition to swallow* up China.’ If such a treaty 
has been signed, he will find that, however much disappointed the 
Chinese Government was at the attitude of England in 1894, far 

f ” 

greater cause for disappointment lies in store ft>r that Government as 
the outcome of its imbecile dealings with Russia. It is useless to 
patch up the pen when the sheep have gone. 

In order to understand the course Of events in the Far East, and 
to forecast the future of that region, we must take into account the 
physical condition of the Russian dominions lying to the north of 
the Chinese Empire; and we must remember that for more than three 
centuries Russia has been encroaching upon the territories of her 
neighbours in Asia, and, that China offers the least line of resistance 
to the further expansion of Russia. Even the astute Li Hung Chang, 
cannot pretend to forget Russia’s action in Northern Manchuria 
during the ten years previous to the cdssion by China of the Amur 
and Primovsk provinces to Russia in*I860, nor the occupation by 
Russia of the Chinese province of Kulja in 1870. 

Owing to the great height of the Thibetan plateau, the region to 
the north is cut off from the moisture brought by the south-west 
monsoon, and has to depend for its rain and snow fall upon the 
north-east winds which blow from the Arctic Ocean. The latter 
winds expend their moisture on the mountains which separate or 
neighbour the Rpsso-Chinese frontier, and form the sources of the 
Siberian rivers. The great plain of Siberia extends northwards to 
the Polar Sea. Swept by biting Polar winds, and subject to great 
variation between its seasonal and day and night temperature, its 
climate is trying, and cultivation, where possible, is precarious. 
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Siberia is a land of bogs, and deserts, and frozen marsh lands. It is 
divided naturally into zones : the frozen marsh zone, where the dog 
and reindeer are the only domesticated animals (this zone extends 
southwards to about latitude 65°); the boggy, high-stemmed forest 
zone, the fringes of which are visited by hunters .and for forest 
purposes ; the culturable zone, which is partially forest-clad, and 
much intruded upon by steppes, deserts, bogs, and marshes; and the 
steppe and desert zone, the borne of nomad tribes occupied as herds¬ 
men and shepherds. Including the Kirghiz steppe region and the 
region bordering the Pacific, Siberia, according to* the last census, 
contains an area of 5,589,289 square miles, less than one-tw^Jfth 
being culturable, and a population of 6,539,531 souls, of whom 60 
per cent, are Russians or of Russian descent. Im the basin of the 
Amur, which divides Chinese Manchuria on the north from the 
Russian possessions, .about 11^ inches of rain fall during the three 
summer months. This excess of moisture is unfavourable to 
agriculture. Cereals sown upon clearings run to straw, yielding a 
poor grain which sometimes does not ripen completely. Along the 
Sea of Japan the Russian coast»province which borders Manchuria on 
the east is wrapped for the greater part of the year in impenetrable 
fogs, and the soil is so damp in the vegetation period that the immi¬ 
grants have been obliged to abandon their fields. Jf it were not for 
its furs, mines, fisheries, and forest produce, and its importance as a 
penal settlement, Siberia would hardly be worth having. 

Chinese Manchuria, which lies to the south of the Amur, is 
sheltered from the icy Polar* blasts by the mountains forming the 
watersheds' of that river and of its affluent, the Ussuri. It extends 
southwards to the Gulf of Peclieli and includes the Liaotung 
peninsula, the field of the chief battled during tlje Chino-Japanese 
war. Ten years ago its population was estimated at between 
twenty-two and twenty-thjee millions, its porthern province, Tsit- 
sihar, containing about two millions; its central province, Kirin, 
probably eight millions; and its southern province, Liaotung, be¬ 
tween twelve and thirteeh millions. Not only do all cereals 
thrive in the country^ but cotton, indigo, tobacco are grown 
by the peasantry, whilst its orchards are said to produce the 
finest pears in 4he Chinese Empire. According to a correspondent 
of the Morning Post, ‘ the whole of the cattle and grain required 
for the consumption of the residents and workmen of the Russian 
mines, works, and industrial establishments in the region traversed 
by the Amur River for over 750 miles are all derived from the 
Manchu province, and are collected and despatched^ from the Manchu 
city Aigun.’ Well* might the celebrated Liu Ming Chuan, when 
Chinese Governor of Formosa, declare in a Memorial to the Emperor 
that the sanctioning of the Siberian-Pacific Railway ‘ showed that 
the mouths of the Russians were watering for the Manchurian 
provinces.’ 
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Japan, on its part, took the cutting of the first sod of the Siberian 
Railway at Vladivostock by the present Czar, when Czarewitch, as a 
warning that she had no time to lose if Co/ea was to be saved from 
Russia, and herself from an encroaching and powerful neighbour. 
She knew that Corea was powerless, and that China was a rotten 
reed to lean upon and would never be able to save Corea from 
Russia. She therefore determined to take time by the forelock, by 
forcing China to cede its sovereignty over Corea to her before the 
Russian railway whs completed; and it was with this end in view 
that she armed herself to the teeth and forced war upon China in 
1894. Japan knew well that she was dealing a blow at Russia, 
and she was aware that Russia would do its utmost to spoil her game 
in that region. Rut she did not expect that France and Germany, 
whose trade with Corea would suffer if that country passed under 
Russian domination, would aid Russia to attain her ends by driving 
Japan out of the Liaotung peninsula and thus injuring its position * 
in Corea. She must have been still more surprised when, on the 
10th of February 1896, nine months after she had concluded her war 
with China and become practically sole suzerain of Corea, Russia 
landed 200 marines with a field gun at Chemulpo, marched them to 
Seoul, and obtained possession of the king, who had secretly arranged 
to throw off the yoke of Japan by placing himself under the protec¬ 
tion of the Russian Legation.* A month later the Russian Minister 
in Tokio officially informed the Japanese Foreign Minister that 
Russia had no design of annexing or occupying the peninsula of 
Corea or any part of it, and that it could not view with indifference 
the attempt of any Power to secure a preponderating influence in the 
peninsula. Japan was thus checkmated, and lost all hope of gaining 
a foothold on the continent? of Asia, while Russia was left free to 
formulate her future designs and quietly arrange for their execution. 
With the king under Russian protection, Corea may be considered as 
a de facto Russian protectorate. * 

In considering the reputed Russo-Chinese Secret Treaty, said to 
have been signed or ratified about the 50th of September, it is well 
to turn to the article in the 'Times of the 4th of August, headed 
* Li Hung Chang/ This article, from a correspondent in close 
touch with the Chinese Embassy, contains the following remarkable 

statement: , 

• 

It is evident that Li Hung Cluing would like to obtain a great deal more from 
England than he has any hope of obtaining. If the British Government for itself 
and its successors could bind itself to give China a guarantee that no foreign state 
should injure her dignity or diminis h her authority, and also the muterial support 
and assistance required to make China strong enough to coalesce with us for the 
maintenance of her independence and power, there is no doubt that even at this 
eleventh hour, when English diplomacy is discredited at Peking,' when nothing 
but doubt and uncertainty is associated with the name of England among Chinese 
statesmen, and when China is handicapped in all her outside dealings by the 
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natural gratitude she owes to Russia, this country could obtain an 'ascendency 
over China which would before long drive all rivals from the field. But as these 
results could only be obtained by the individual action of England, without any 
co-operation from China in the early stages of the question, their realisation is 
merely a matter of future hope. 

Whether or not Lord Salisbury was sounded by Li Hung Chang 
about this very one-sided bargain the correspondent fails to state. 
Anyhow it is utterly improbable that any sane Government in this 
country would ever undertake such an obligation in order to obtain 
the chance of an ascendency over China which, as long as we hold to 
our Free Trade policy, would certainly not enable us* to drive all rivals 
from the field. We are likewise left in the dark as to what other 
nations, if any, China thought fit to approach with a similar offer. 
If she approached Russia in the matter, and the reputed Russo-Chinese 
Secret Treaty is the outcofhe of her negotiations, the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment of China must either be in a state of childish old age or 
seriously disappointed at the result of their negotiations. They 
would have outdone Esau by selling their birthright to Russia, not 
for a substantial meal of lentils, but for a bare promise to ‘ lend all 
necessary assistance in helping to protect from other nations Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, two ports outside China Proper, situated in 
Chinese Manchuria, the very province that*Russia is especially hun¬ 
gering after as a base for the further dismemberment of China, and 
which the provisions k>f the treaty would have enabled Russia to 
annex at any time that may suit her convenience.' The pseudo- 
Chinese, really Russian, railways*dotted witli Russian battalions and 
permeating Manchuria from east to west and from north to south, and 
connected with the Chinese capital b v their junction with the*North 
China Railway at Shanliaikwan, would leave the Chinese Covernment 
entirely at the mercy of Russia, and the possession of the extensive 
harbour of Kiaochou would enable the latter Power to dominate the 
whole of the Chinese dominions lying to the north of the basin of the 
Yangtse.* With the king of Corea a puppet in the hands of Russia, 
we may learn any day that lbs kingdom has been incorporated in the 
Russian dominions. The agreement granting concessions to the 
Russo-Chinese Bank—to the stalking-horse of the Russian 
Government—must end, even if the reputed Secret Treaty has not 
been signed, in turning Chinese Manchuria into a Russian province. 
When these two annexations have been eolnpleted, Russia’s sparse 
population in Asia will have been increased by about forty million 
new subjects. Lord Wolseley has recently informed us that 

the Chinese are, above most races, apparently designed to be a great military, 
naval, and conquering people. They possess all the important attributes that 
enable men to be easily und quickly converted into excellent soldiers and sailors. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, given a free hand, and allowed at first to 
draw upon England for officers tyid military instructors, he would guarantee to 
raise in a couple of years a great Chinese army which it Voidd be hard indeed to 
beat. There was certainly nothing in the East that could heat it. 
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With a Russian army collected from the forty million hardy in¬ 
habitants of Manchuria and Corea, and the Chinese Government 
further weakened by loans and other mear^ that Eussia knows well 
how to use, if other European nations had not taken action meanwhile 
to annex other parts of China, Russjp, would dominate the Far East 
even to a greater extent than she now dominates the Persian and 
Turkish dominionls. China would be under Russia’s heel, and the 
incorporation of the whole of the Chinese dominions in the Russian 
Empire would be but a matter of time. That France is not entirely 
blind to the course that in all probability Russia will endeavour to 
pursue, and to the effect that it would have upon French interests, 
is shown by the criticism of the Figaro upon the Cassini Convention. 
It said: u 

If the treaty just published is genuine, then Russia has secured privileges cal¬ 
culated to have a disturbing influence on other nations besides England. Up to 
the present France’s position in the Far East has been almost preponderating^ 
and always exceptional, owing to the role assumed by her diplomatic representatives 
to protect Catholic missionaries of all nationalities. Such a treaty would gravely 
affect this situation, and France, instead of being a ‘ protecting,’ would become a 

* protected ’ Power. “ 

• * 

The history of the Anglo-German Chinese 5 per cent, loan which 
was floated last year givfes a clear indication of the wish of France to 
improve her position in Southern China, which she has long wished 
to incorporate jn her Indo-Chinese Empire. I'he Chinese Minister in 
London had promised the concession of a 5 per cent, loan of 
100,000,000 taels, or 16,000,000^.,' to. the Anglo-German syndicate; 
this exactly balanced the previous 4 per cent. Chinese loan which had 
been guaranteed by Russia. While the negotiations were proceeding 
for the loan in Peking, it was urged by the French Minister that, 
instead of being granted to the Anglo-German syndicate at 5 per cent., 
it should be given to a French one at 4 per cent.and, according to 
the Peking correspondent of the North China Daily News,- 

the French Minister must have supposed he held the trump card in his hand 
when lie laid down his five conditions of negotiating the loan, the first three of 
which were that it must be guaranteed by the french Government; that the 
control of the Maritime Customs must be placed in French hands; and that China 
must grant to France the right of railway construction in the three southern 
provinces. 

It was evident that French control of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs would lead to the resignation of the Inspector-General, Sir 
Robert Harte, and the eli m ination of the British element; and that if 
the terms had been accepted, France would have got a financial hold 
upon China equivalent to that gained by Russia when guaranteeing 
the former loan. France would have likewise been able to push its 
railways through the three southern provinces of China, probably with 
similar concessions to those granted to Russia under the agreement 
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for the Eastern Chinese Bail way. Between Bussia and France China 
would indeed have been ‘ between the devil and the deep sea; ’ the 
toils of the fowlers would have been drawn around her, and there 
would have been but smlfll chance of escape. Sir Bobert Harte was 
consulted by the Chinese Government, and must have pointed out 
China’s peril, for the offer of the Anglo-German Syndicate was accepted, 
very much to the disappointment of the French ^Minister. A salve 
was, however, accorded him by the Chinese Government, which 
consented to prolong the present railwa}' in Jongking from the 
Franeo-Chinese frontier, near Langsou, to Lungchau, the head of 
large junk navigation on the southern branch of tHe West Eiver, in 
the Chinese province of Kwangsi. The concession for the construc¬ 
tion nf this extension was, accordingly, given to the French Compagnie 
Fives-Lille. This concession is looked upon in "France* as the first 
swallow of the summer, as an indication of the fruit that she expects 
to receive from Art. V. of the Franeo-Chinese Convention of June 
1895. Under this article permission was granted, subject to ‘ condi¬ 
tions to be settled hereafter,’ between the contracting Powers for the 
extension of the already existing French Indo-Chinese railways into 
China. Under the same article a tantalising prospect was accorded 
by the agreement that ‘ China, for the working of its mines in the 
Provinces of Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Kwangjung, may apply in the first 
place to French firms and engineers, the working of the mines 
remaining, however,* subject to the rules decreed by the Imperial 
Government respecting national industry.’ This ’provision, in the 
‘Explanatory Statement’ of^the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
when bringing in the Bill approving of the Convention, was construed 
as follows :• * 

In default of givihg a preferential right, an assurance of which the traditions’ 
of China, in matters of administration (all the stronger in <he case of the working 
of mines,‘since they are rooted in ancient beliefs) did not permit, this provision 

confers on them a light of priority which we shall not allow to bo disregarded. 

• 

As France intended to put pressure upon China for obtaining 
concessions for a French syndicate to construct the projected 
Hankow-Tongking Bail way, and for mining the coal and iron 
necessary for the project, an influential Commission was arranged'for 
and sent out by some of the most powerful and enterprising industrial 
associations in France to examine the country and its mining 
prospects. The railway, mining, and other concessions granted to 
Bussia in the Chinese province of Manchuria, under the recent agree¬ 
ment, will doubtless be used by the French Government as a lever 
to induce the Chinese Government to grant similar concessions in 
the three southesn provinces to French syndicates, and, probably, to 
get the projected Hankow-Tongking Bailway entirely financed and 
constructed by French companies. The French projects for the 
absorption of the southern provinces of China have been so often 
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propounded by French officials of late that China has become wary 
of their wiles, hence its action last year in connection with the 5 per 
cent. loan. 

The views in commercial circles in Germany, where the existence 
of the Cassini Convention is taken for granted, were recently given 
by the Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle as follows: 

It is generally accepted here that Russian influence will now directly extend 
as far south ns the Yellow River, and that England has the best claims to the 
coast and Hinterland south of the Yangtse Kiang. If the German sphere of influ¬ 
ence could be so settled that Germany would commercially control the territory 
between the Yellow River and the Yangtse Kiang, it would be taken as a satisfactory 
solution of a threatening problem, which must be faced sooner or later by the 
great commercial Powers of Europe. This is also Eugen Wolf’s notion, sketched 
in an interesting letter from Tientsin in the Tagcblatt. Under this arrangement 
the Yellow River would be the boundary between the Russian and German 
spheres of influence, and the Yangtse Kiang would divide those of Germany and 
England. While France gladly consents to the extension of Russian power 
towards the Yellow River, it is more than probable she would object to the 
parcelling out of the coast and Hinterland of China Proper for commercial pur¬ 
poses between Germany and England. Accordingly, it is proposed to allow France 
to occupy the entire province of Yunnan as fan as the north-eastern boundary of 
Burma and the head waters of the Brahmaputra. 

Eleven of the eighteen provinces of China Proper, as well as 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, and Thibet, would thus 
pass to our Protectionist rivals and be practically* closed to our trade, 
and our possessions in Burma would be entirely severed by a wedge 
of French territory from the restricted sphere of influence, which 
Germany thinks we should be contented with, to the south of the 
Yangtse.' 1 ' Our policy of Free Trade would permit Russia/Germany, 
France, and the rest of the world to have free access to our restricted 
sphere of influence ;• while Germany, Russia, and France would have 
gained the advantage over England and other nations of having their 
respective fractions of the‘great Chinese market as close preserves 
for their mercantile and manufacturing classes. Such a project may 
appear practicable to German armchair projectors,and even to German 
diplomatists, who would fain set France and England at each other’s 
throats and replace the Fran co-Russian alliance by one between 
Germany and Russia; hut even if China’s other pseudo-friends, 
whom Germany joined in turning Japan out of South-Eastern 
Manchuria, were agreeable? to such a division of the sick man’s 
heritage, other Powers besides the United Kingdom would have to be 
taken into account. We are not the only nation interested in 
foiling their designs on China. It is very certain that America, 
which took a leading part in forcing Corea open to. trade, as well as 
Japan, Italy, Austro-Hungary,and qfcher countries doing a considerable 
and increasing trade with the Chinese Empire, would have a word to 
say to such a bargain before a partition of* China took place which 
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would practically extinguish their commerce with the whole of the 
Chinese dominions not under the safe-guardance of Great Britain. 

Markets like China, which contains about one-fourth of the 
population of the world, are not as plentiful as blackberries, and it is 
imperative—at least for us, who open our markets freely to all—to 
take to heart the advice given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other day at Bristol. He said: 

If we could not find markets—as it was more and more difficult for us to do— 
in civilised countries, we must find markets elsewhere. *We did find markets 
elsewhere, but we did it by extending our influence and connection with every 
quarter of the globe, by penetrating through trading port#, through colonies, 
through chartered companies if they liked, into regions which other civilised 
countries had not touched, and by extending our commerce and our influence 
througflout the globe. It was necessary for us to continue tjiat policy, and there¬ 
fore necessary to incur increased expenditure, not merely on the navy, hut in 
other matters as well. 

The most promising market for the extension of British trade has 
for long been held by our commercial and mercantile community to 
be China. In agricultural wealth, area for area, it far surpasses Japan, 
and in mineral wealth it is undoubtedly the richest country in the 
world. Its agriculture and horticulture .are the admiration of 
travellers ; its fishermen and seafaring population are vigorous, wiry, 
and intrepid ; its peasantry and craftsmen are hardy? intelligent, and 
industrious; and its trading classes, unlike the Japanese, are famed 
for their integrity. When to these advantages we add an extensive 
sea-coast, with fine harbours, and # one of the largest and best systems 
of navigable rivers in the world,'it is evident that China requires 
nothing butiyodern appliances, including railways, and an honest and 
intelligent government and administration to make it the richest and 
most powerful empire in the world. It is owing to the lack of such 
a government and administ ration that, for its size and natural wealth, 
it is the weakest, dnd, as fan as the revenue that enters its exchequer 
goes, the'poorest empire iii existence, and lies nearly helpless at the 
mercy of the strong and the bold. China is, in fact, in the same 
condition as Japan was up to’ 1868, when the Mikado shook off the 
paralysing etiquette tha# coilfined him to his palace, broke up the 
feudal system, and became de facto as well as de jure sovereign of 
bis country. 

How far the Emperor of China’s eyes were opened to the need of 
reform by the lesson taught him by Japan can be judged by the 
proclamation, he issued on the 8th of May, 1895, the day that the 
Treaty of Peace was ratified between the two countries. In the course 
of the Proclamation he declared that 

since the outbreak of the war last year n« effort has been spared to recruit 
men and provide supplies. But our forces, consisting of incompletely drilled men, 
under the command of inexperienced leaders and hurriedly assembled, differed 
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nothing from a mere rabble, and in no engagement with the enemy, either on land 
or Bea, gained a single victory. . . .Now that the treaty haa been ratified, the 
reasons for the adoption of such a course should be mode known to the whole 
empire, and it Is to be hoped hereafter every one will labour with one accord to 
remove the accumulated irregularities, and, especially in regard to the two main 
items of training an army and reorganising the finances, devote the most careful 
attention to reform. Let there be no renjissness, no putting forth of shams, no 
neglect of plans for future development, no rigid adherence to precedent, but sin¬ 
cerity in all things, that we may gather strength. We expect much from our 
ministers in the capital and in the provinces. 

As long as the Emperor of China remains swaddled in etiquette in 
his palace at Peking he may expect much frdm his ministers, but he 
will get little. We know from the best authority, the special 
correspondent of the Times in the Far East, that ‘ from the Palace 
at Peking, through the provincial seats of government into the 
yamens of the smallest officials in remote country districts, from the 
heart of the empire through its arteries and veins into all its ex¬ 
tremities, there flows a constant stream of corruption.’ But it is in 
the collection of the taxation that the people are oppressed *by 
the grossest fraudulent exactions, and in the accounting for the 
revenue collected that the exchequer is cheated of its revenue. I 
have good reason to believe it is within the mark to say that not 
one-tenth of what is extorted from the people enters the imperial 
and provincial treasuriesTrade is stifled by the heavy taxation and 
exactions on goods in transit and after being parted with to the 
shopkeeper. In the case of foreign imports these are.impositions in 
direct infraction of our treaty rights. No trade could flourish under 
such conditions. China, with ten uimes the population of Japan, has 
a foreign trade less than double that of the latter country ; and the 
trade of Japan is only in its infancy, and cannot expand as it ought 
to do until foreign commerce, which is at present restricted to a few 
ports, has free access to every part of its empire. Chin&’s foreign 
trade in 1895 totalled 52,498,0001., while that of* Japan aggregated 
27,150,735/. If China Proper were governed and taxed as British 
India is under our rule, China’s foreign trade would certainly be 
five, if not six, times what it is at present; and, its area being more 
than half as large again as British India, it? revenue would be about 
60,000,000/. instead of the comparatively paltry sum of about 
82,000,000 taels, or 13,333,333/., which is said to enter its imperial 
and provincial exchequers. Any one who knows China and India well, 
and has taken an interest in the condition of the people, must have 
come to the conclusion that the amount wrung out of the Chinese by 
the officials and tax-gatherers must be at least double, if not trebles, of 
what is levied from our Indian subjects. Some idea of the peculation 
of the land revenue can be got from the following instance. In his 
report for 1887 our Consul at* Chinkiang, which closely neighbours 
the province of An Hwei, in referring to the rate of land tax in China, 
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stated that the Chinese peasant farmer pays a rent averaging 28s. an 
acre, and that 

Land tax is paid -on good* ground at the rate of 10s. to 12s. a year; on poorer 
land at 6s. a year. Hill lands reckon at the rate of Ig acres to J acre—that is, 
for the purpose of land taxation, 10 qjeres count for one. m 

Now, the province of An Hwei contains an area of 34,547,200 
acres. It is described by Mr. E. H. Parker as ‘ one of the rich, level, 
rice provinces.’ We know that in China every acre—indeed, I might 
say every yard—in tliq rich, level, rice provinces capable of culture 
is hungrily sought after and cultivated. A few years ago onr 
Consul at Ichang reported that even ledges, holding a few yards of 
soil, en the face of precipices were sought after and cultivated, the 
ascent and descent being made by ropes or ladder.* Yet the 
Governor of An Hwei, according to Mr. Parker, officially reported, 
in 1883, 5,000,000 acres, or little more than one-seventh of this rich, 
level, rice province as under cultivation, and the land tax in 1893 
was reported by the same Governor as 1,GOO,000 taels gross, or 
1,300,000 taels net. Even supposing that the number of acres 
stated by the Governor was correct, the rate of the gross revenue 
accounted for per acre would have been less than a third of a tael, 
and would have amounted in English money to about Is. But, 
according to the report of our Consul at Chinkiang, previously quoted, 
the land tax actually fcolleeted must have averaged 11a. an acre in 
the rich, level, rice plains. The difference between the rate collected 
and the rate accounted for represents the peculation of the officials 
and taxgatherers, and is evidence to the truth of Mr. Parker’s state¬ 
ment that 'twice to ten times the legal amount is under"various 
pretexts wrung from the people.’ When we consider that little 
more thaji one-seventh of this rich, level, rice province was returned 
by the Governor as under cultivation, the further amount of peculated 
revenue may be approximately arrived at. 

In referring to Li Hung, the special correspondent of the Times 
in the Far East remarked y 

That corruption on the hugest and most ynblusliipg scale prevails amongst the 
friends and relatives who form his social entourage and political supporters, even 
his admirers do not deny; and it is diliicult to believe that his own hands are 
clean when he is known t o have amassed in the course of a long official career a 
colossal fortune reputed by many to be the largest possessed by any single indi¬ 
vidual in the whole world. 

In face of these gross peculations amongst the officials in China, the 
parasites who have bden sucking the blood out of the country and 
hope still to flourish on it, Li Hung Chang had the assurance to 
declare that the increase of the customs tariff on foreign goods is 
the only way China has of quickly increasing her money revenue, 
‘ which is the more necessary because Churn requires it as a 
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guarantee for the large loans she now wishes to raise for the con¬ 
struction of railways and other internal improvements; ’ and we 

were plainly told, by his mouthpiece, in the Times that 

* 

The idea that the Chinese will give up likin or inland duties for a mere 
increase of the tariff to a level with that in force in Japan will not be entertained* 

Owing to the clause inserted in the Supplementary Chino-Japanese 
Convention of the 20th of August, the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs Tariff cannot be doubled, as Li Hung Chang wished it to be, 
for it is fixed as at present for the next ten years. China will now 
probably endeavour to work on the lines set forth by Sir Halliday 
Mad&rtney in his interview with Baron von Bissing, at the time of 
the Chino-Japanese war, when he tried to frighten Lord Kosebery 
into intervening by declaring that 

Whatever the issue of this war may be, England will have to pay the piper. 
That is to say, China will recompense herself for the cost of the war by imposing 
proportionate duties upon foreign goods; and as t he trade with China is to a great 
extent in the hands of British merchants, Great Britain will be the sufferer. 
China is of course precluded from raising dues in the Treaty Ports, hut she can 
heavily tax the goods when they reach the barrier stations in the interior. 

*• » 

For many years, as I have frequently pointed out in the Press and 

to our Chambers of Commerce, it has been the practice of the provin¬ 
cial authorities in Southern China to render the trading privileges 
we had secured with the interior of the country by our treaties with 
China of no effect. I had shown that, owing to transit-passes not 
being recognised in that region, /no, less than 28^ per cent, ad 
valorem, in place of the treaty 2£ per cent., had been levied on 
British-Indian goods proceeding from Canton to the capital of the 
next province, a distance of 260 miles as the crow flies, and that the 
likin and barrier 'taxation increased and increased as goods went 
further inland until their price was so enhanced that all hope of trade 
ceased entirely. My agitation for a time had some effect, for 
pressure was brought to bear upon the authorities, and for a single 
year goods covered by transit-pass were allowed free play. Then the 
provincial authorities determined to take steps to entirely stay trade 
under the passes by making up the loss of revenue due to their use 
by imposing a tax, known as tsoku-likin, on the purchaser of the 
goods entering the country under transit-passes at their destination, 
and this terminal' tax "was fixed at a rate equal and frequently 
exceeding the gross amount of the duties which had been escaped by 
the use of the transit-pass. This practically annihilated our trade 
through vast regions in the interior of China, and our consuls were 
ceaseless in their representations to the Foreign, Office. This was a 
clear violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of our treaties. On 
the 20th of March last, at my instigation, Mr. Schwann, the member 
for North Manchester 1 , asked certain questions in the House, one of 
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which was, * whether the Government are taking steps to induce the 
Chinese Government to abolish the terminal tax levied in the 
Southern Provinces of China on goods proceeding inland under treaty 
transit-passes, which duty is levied by the provincial authorities as a 
handicap in order to render our transit-pass privileges nugatory.’ 
In reply, Mr. Curzon stated that ‘ a case of the specific hardship 
mentioned is at the present time the subject of* representations to 
the Chinese Government, and Her Majesty’s Government are press¬ 
ing for the more strict observance of Article 38 of the Treaty of 
1858.’ That the evil* has not been staunched, J>ut is spreading 
throughout China, threatening ultimately to destroy our trade with 
that country, is evident from the article on ' Inland Taxation on 
Foreign Trade in China,’ dated Shanghai, the 26% of October, in the 
Times of the 29th of December last. 

Having portrayed the present position of affairs in the Far East, 
and shown how China’s independence and our interests, which are 
closely bound up together, are at stake, it will be well to consider 
what we can do to serve our interests and safeguard China, the largest 
of our few remaining Free Trade markets, from dismemberment and 
absorption by our rivals. It hgts been truly said that ‘ China hates 
all foreign Powers, but there are some whom she fears and others 
whom she despises.’ Conciliation is a mistake, for it is taken by her 
for weakness. We have never got anything out of her except by 
war or by ultimatums* which, failing her compliance,.would have led 
to reprisals on our part. Li Hung’s prate about China’s owing 
gratitude to Russia for serving ier own and not China’s ends de¬ 
ceived nobody. Knowing that we had, by friendly but firn^, repre¬ 
sentations af Tokio, saved the central and southern ports of China 
from being molested by the Japanese fleet, it was ^not in very good 
taste for him to come to this country and express nothing but dis¬ 
appointment and .ingratitude to us for our action during the war. 
The insist offered to us tvjo months after the war had closed, by the 
signature by China of the Franco-Chinese Convention of June 1885, 
in which she committed a flagrant breach of the Burmo-Chinese Con¬ 
vention of the previous year by ceding* portions of the Burmese Shan 
State of Kiang Hung to France, not only without our consent, but in 
face of our protests, proved that the ascendency we had held amongst 
the European Powers at Pekin for over fifty years, dating from our 
first war with China in 1842, had been lost, and that France and 
Russia, owing to the apprQaching completion of the Siberian Pacific 
Railway and to their joint action in driving Japan out of Manchuria, 
had won the position in*China’s estimation that we had lost. 

What Lord Salisbury’s action has been towards China since the 
breach of the Burma-Chinese Convention has not yet been fully 
divulged. It is said that aij ultimatum was delivered at Pekin on 
the 17th of January, two days after the Anglo-French Convention 
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relating to Siam had been signed, demanding the opening of the 
West Canton River to foreign trade, and the retrocession of the 
Burmese Shan territory which had been handed over to China under 
the Convention that China had so insolently broken. All we know 
of the upshot of the ultimatum is from Mr. Curzon’s answer in the 
House on the 20th of May following, in which he said that the 
Chinese Government had assented to the opening of the West River, 
and negotiations were proceeding as to the ports of call, and ports 
open to trade whey consular officers may be established. 

The importance of the retrocession to us by China of the 
Burmese Shan territory, demanded by the ultimatum, is well known 
to Lord Salisbury, as for a considerable distance it gives path to the 
projected Burma-Siam-China Railway. The construction of this 
railway has* for many years been advocated by me and by the Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce of this kingdom, and now promises fairly to be 
carried into execution. At the meeting of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire, on the 30th of June, last year, a resolution was 
unanimously passed: 

That connexion by railway of a seaport ifl Burmah with South-West Chinn is 
greatly required in order to open out to the trade of the empire our new territories 
in the basin of the Mekong, and to enable manufacturers of the empire to compete 
with those of France in Northern Siam and in South-West China. 

•'» 

On the same day a large and influential deputation from the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce was received by Lord Salisbury 
and Lord George Hamilton. The deputation urged upon the atten¬ 
tion of the Government the importance of recovering the Burmese 
Shan territory that had been ceded by the abrogated Convention to 
China; failing that, the necessity of insisting on the right to carry 
the railway through that territory to Ssumao; and for the obtaining 
of the consent of China to carry the railway through Ssumao into 
the provinces of China,.on similar terms &s were granted by China to 
France by the Franeo-Chinese Convention'of 1895. The deputation, 
moreover, expressed strongly the hope that the Government of India 
would come to an arrangement with Siam whereby the survey and 
estimates for the sections of .the line* lying within their respective 
territories might be promptly undertaken by the Powers concerned, 
with the view of the early construction of this important connection. 

The deputation was most favourably received. In the course of 
his reply Lord Salisbury said: 

At a time when so many nations of the world think that it is a great achieve¬ 
ment of statesmen to exclude the commerce of other nations, it is more than ever 
important to us that we should obtain access to great foreign markets. ... I do 
not value the mere addition of so many square miles of territory; what I value is 
the addition of so many free markets to the commerce of the country. Looking 
at the matter from that point of view, of course there is nothing that interests us 
moro than this attempt 1 to obtain access to the markets of China from behind, 
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where practically we are almost without a rival, if not entirely without a. rival, 
and where we shall tap the sources of supply and give an outlet to the efforts of 
industry which no other arrangement by the seaboard can accomplish. . . . I have 
this answer to make—you provide a powerful and solvent company; we will assist 
you so far as we cun to bring itfto the edge of the British territory, and when weliave 
done so I have not the slightest doubt that we shall be able to penetrate into 
foreign territory whenever we think «t desirable to do so. . . „I can assure you 
not only of the good-will, but of the assistance of the-British and Indian Govern¬ 
ments to the utmost of their power. I have no doubt from an engineering point 
of view that Mr. Holt Hallett is most fully justified in the view that ho takes, 
and that it would be a great benefit to the world if he fould carry his railway 
from Raheng, in the valley of the Upper Mcnani, into the districts of China^ and 
I hope he will do so. •. 

After such a speech from the Prime Minister, and with the** fact 
starifig ns in the face that Russia and France are ijpw actively pushing 
their railways into Chinese territory, it is not likely that British 
interests will suffer from neglect in that direction. The Chambers 
of Commerce are now awaiting an answer to their letter despatched 
by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of that country, 
asking the Government to have surveys and estimates for the first 
section of the line made at State expense, in order to enable a powerful 
and solvent company, with sm:h assistance as the Government mgiy 
think fit to accord, to undertake and execute the work. 

The more China is opened up to the tr&de of the world, the more 
interested will the non-aggressive nations of the world be in main¬ 
taining its independence. Lord Salisbury deserves not only the thanks 
of the British Empire, but of China and of all other commercial and 
manufacturing nations who desirl to trade and increase trade with that 
great market of the future, for what he has done and' has promised to 
do for the future development of the world’s commerce with Central 
Indo-China and Southern China by the opening of West River to 
steam navigation and trade, and by forcing China to respect in spirit 
as well as in letter the trading privileges granted under the most 
favoured nation clause, virtually to the whole world by her treaties, 
and by promising the best assistance in the power of the Government 
to make the Burma-Siam-China Railway an accomplished fact. This 
railway promises to provide as great advantages for the commerce of 
the world as the Russian Siberian-Pacific and the French Tongking- 
China Railways will respectively provide for the commerce of Russia 
and France. To complete the work of opening China to trade, and to 
secure the independence of the Chinese Empire, China should be 
induced by joint pressure brought to bear upon her by the govern¬ 
ments of the neighbouring Powers—or, if their jealousy of each other 
will not allow them to* combine, by nations interested in maintaining 
her independence and fostering and expanding their own trade—to open 
the whole of her waterways to steftm navigation, the whole of her 
territory to the unrestricted commerce of the world, and, keeping salt 
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and opium as Government monopolies, to abolish the whole of her other 
internal taxation on trade, placing the collection of her duties on 
foreign trade entirely in the hands of the only honest administration 
that she at present possesses, the Imperial Maritime Customs. A 
system that dots customs-barriers and likin stations along every land 
and water highway cannot survive th'e spread of railways and steam 
navigation. It is an obsolete system, like that of our old turnpike 
gates. By strangling and impeding commerce, it prevents the growth 
of the wealth of thq people, and breeds poverty and its ensuing evils, 
discontent and rebellion. 

China without honesty, ability, and enterprise breathed into her 
administration is as a man without a backbone. To advance, as she 
should do if she wishes to maintain her independence, she ..must 
remodel on 'Indian l or Japanese lines her taxation and administrativ e 
machinery. It is her rotten form of government, the ignorance, 
corruption, and incompetence of her officials, and her lack of a 
proper system of military and naval machinery and equipment, that 
led to her defeat by an Asiatic Power possessing barely one tenth 
of her own population, and made her the laughing-stock of France, 
subservient to Russia, the easy prey ol Japan, and a terror to no one 
tfut the German Emperor. 


Holt S. Hallett. 
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NOTE ON THE DECLARATION OF PARIS 

Is his ‘ Note on the Declaration of Paris ’ 1 Mr. Bowles status that in a recent 
article 9 I have overlooked in "Some important respects the laws and conventions 
of international law ; he recalls the articles of the Declaration in question, affirms 
their ‘ tremendous importance,’ and declares that their doctrine will at once deprive 
us of our carrying trade in war and effectually cripple our sea power. He adds 
that, under the terms of the Declaration, no corsair can be cflmmissioned or cruise, 
but, at the same time, that British merchandise will, ‘ largely if not generally,’ 
cease to be carried in British ships in war-time. • 

I have one serious cause for complaint against my courteous critic, for he makes 
me affirm that hostile cruisers have the right to destroy defenceless merchant 
vessels. If he will refer to my article lie will find that I never discussed.the 
right but only the intention, which is quite a different matter; and, so far from 
regarding it ns a right, 1 plainly stated that I could not credit that a chivalrous 
country like France would ever be guilty of such an intolerable actidn. 

Mr. Bowles's argument assumes throughout that the doctrine of the Declara¬ 
tion will he upheld bv the belligerents; I, on the contrary, maintain that we have 
no adequate security that this will be the case, and that the whole theory ami 
practice of the modern French school points to an opposite conclusion. Wliat 
was this Declaration ? It was a document signed by Lord Clarendon, then Foreign 
Minister, and by Lord Cowley, British Ambassador to France, on behalf of Great 
Britain, and never ratified like the treaties which accompanied and preceded it. 
The preamble stated that the objects of the Powers was to establish a uniform 
doctrine; this uniformity was not obtained, since neither Spain, nor the United 
States, nor Mexico, adhered or have since adhered ft it. 1 Privateering/ says the 
Declaration, ‘ is and remains abolished ;' but it is not abolished, since the doctrine 
is not universally accepted,.and, so far from remaining abolished, the institution 
of auxiliary cruisers is, in the expressed opinion 3 of the French General Staff', a 
* moyen dtftournd de faire revivre la guerre de course/ and t o this ‘ moven detoume ’ 
the French and other nations Lava fifth- subscribed by the adoption of similar 
measures; out of their own mouths we can therefore convict them. 

Some years ago Mr. Bowles wrote 1 n closely argued and eloquent treatise upon 
this subject, and in case # lie should complain that I am about to throw musty 
phrases at his head, T r n ply, by anticipation, that if his valuable work is no longer 
new, the ddfctrine it deals with remains, in theory, unaltered. Mr. Bowles writes 
as follows of the Decoration: ‘ The sovereign of Great Britain has affixed no sign 
manual to it; the Houses of Parliament, though often challenged, have always 
refused to confirm it by a vote; and to this day the Declaration remains what it 
was when signed—the act of Lords Clarendon and Cowley, done entirely without 
any known authority, and if by any authority at all, by one which must have 
been insufficient, since neither Lord Clarendon, nor Lord Cowley, nor any other 
person, has ever ventured to disclose it/ ‘ All experience/ lie concludes, ‘proves 
that it would be futile to rely upon the observance of such engagements.’ 

That is my case, and it is proved up to the hilt by what followed. The same 
individuals—1 hesitate, to call them plenipotentiaries-*-who signed the Declaration 
drew up the Treuty of Paris, which was duly and solemnly ratified by their 
respective Governments; yet at .the first convenient opportunity Russia denounced 
the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty, and no action was taken by the co-signatories. 
Russia again in 1780 created*the armed neutrality to defend the cardinal principle 
of the Declaration, and yet thirteen years later, when it no longer suited her 
1 Nineteenth Century, February 1807. 

* ‘French Naval Policy in Peace and War/ ibid., January 1897. 

3 Jtevue Militaire de VMr anger, June 30, 1889. 

4 Maritime Warfare, T. G. Bowles, 1877. * 
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interests, denounced it, declared the contrary principle, and carried it into effect 
by force of arms. What validity and what force con Mr. Bowles expect a practical 
people to attribute to a Declaration and a doctrine, the former of which was, by 
his own admission , 1 unauthorised ’ and never ratified, while the lattfer is shown by 
history to have so little binding power the moment it conflicts with national 
interests ? , 

Moreover, 1 have not dealt with the general question, hut only with a particular 
case of hostilities between oar country and France, both signatories of the Decla¬ 
ration. Mr. Bowles distinctly states in his book that ‘ if war between two nations 
puts an end, as it doe?, to all treaties previously existing between them, much 
more must it put an end to a declaration of this nature; ’ and unless Mr. Bowles 
has greatly altered his views, 1 caunot account for the ‘ tremendous importance ’ 
he now attaches to the Declaration, nor for the imposing edifice of theory he raises 
upon such an insecure foundation. 

Again, if we are to assume, with Mr. Bowles, that in war-time British mer¬ 
chandise will; ‘ largely if not generally,’cease to be carried in British ships, all 
our naval policy must be at fault, for we annually vote large sums for the main¬ 
tenance of our fleet of cruisers, which the public has been led to believe is required, 
largely if not generally, for the protection of its merchandise in war. 

As for the article of the Declaration which lays down that the neutral ftag 
covers the enemy’s merchandise with the exception of contraband of war, it appear.- 
to me futile to discuss the point unless my critic will tell me what is and what i.- 
not going to be declared contraband of war. 1 France, ns we know, during the last 
war with China declared rice to be contraband; if rice, the staple food of the East, 
why not wheat in the 'West, and if wheat, why not all food P The pursui t of tie* 
French claim to its logical conclusions would carry us very far indeed. 

I have the highest respect for t my critic’s authority upon the theory of inter¬ 
national law, but 1 am forced to dissent from certain of his conclusions. I differ 
from him in his desire to see the Declaration denounced. It is a question of high 
policy as well as of expediency. If the possession of a predominant navy gives us 
many rights, it. also imposes on us inunvfduties; it is not. for us to denounce any 
engagements, no matter how informally expressed, to which we have set our name. 
If our euemy acts contrary to the Declaration, let him incur tin* odium and the 
inevitable losses which his action will bring in its train ; if he destroys our cables, 
which serve the worljl, let it be ofir duty to repair them, as we are well able to do. 
By such action we shull secure the double advantage of placing ourtftdves in the 
right before the world, and at the same time of best servhig our true interests. 
When the war comes the Government will decide with a full knowledge of all 
the surrounding facts; our rivals, as they constantly tell us, will not allow their 
action to he fettered by parchments signed by woll-ineaning philanthropists, or by 
the dictum of some poor academician, but soldiy by the dictates of their material 
interests. 

The whole field of internationaf law, in its relation to maritime warfare, is 
covered, so far as the belligerents are concerned, by the possession of a predominant 
navy; as between the belligerents the law of maritime warfare is shown by history 
to be the negation of all law,umd the substitution of the will of the Power possess¬ 
ing the dominant navy. If we have this we shall not only impose our will upon 
an enemy, but, no matter what action we may tqke, find, as I believe, the most 
accomplished jurists to condone our action; if we have not, no treaties will save 
us, and we shall have to Bubmit to the will of our enemy. I leave Mr. Bowles to 
toll us within what limits of moderation a victorious enemy is likely to condoscend 
to indulge us. 

* Chableb A Court. 

February 8. 

The Editor o/ The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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A RE PL 14 

What is truth ? * asked perplexec^ Pilate. That was also the question 
which rose spontaneously to my lips after perusing Chief Justice de 
Villiers’s article in the last number of this Review upon ‘ England’s 
Advance North of Qrange River.’ My attention was drawn to the 
word ‘ Truth ’ by the immodest and needless repetition of it, and by 
the last sentence, which reads thus : ‘ I trust that I have not written 
anything that will hot bear the test of strict examination; consciously 
I have ndt.’ If not conscfously, then with an ignorant presumption 
which is unpardonable in a Chief Justice of the Orange Free State; 
for how otherwise can he write so dogmatically upon this subject when 
there is such a host of witnesses opposed to him ? 

To my mind the Chief Justice has pitched his note much too 
high. I cannot help thinking that he would have us infer that ‘ Truth ’ 
has fled from England to the Orange Free* Stat§, and was at the 
moment of writing in his own right hand. He says: ‘ Since no one 
more able and more capable of doing justice to the subject has come 
forward to do so, that wljich is to me no pleasure has appeared to me 
in the light of a duty.’ Now, with all ihe conviction that ‘ Truth ’ is 
with him it will be of interest to kxjow how he has performed the 
duty of explaining the causes of ‘ England’s Advance North of Orange 
River.’ I read the article with an open mind, and what did I find? 
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Line after line, sentence after sentence, paragraph after paragraph 
couched in language breathing implacable resentment, violent and 
vindictive partisanship, and something li&e menace here and there. 
Surely when a writer is permeated with Hostility, always partial to 
the Boers, and so free with his invectives against all classes of 
Englishmen, one may be permitted to doubt that ‘Truth’ alone 
guided his pen. - 

I make some allowances for the Chief Justice. He is a high 
official of the Boers. He has been bred among them. He has lived 
among narrow-minded farmers, who are ignorant of our methods and 
unacquainted with our principles, and, as his paragraphs show, he 
shares their intolerance, their self-righteousness, and prejudice. The 
positiveness of the provincial and the rustic notions of right and 
wrong are exhibited in almost every page of the twenty which the 
article occupies. 

I will particularise what I mean. 

When the Boers trek from Cape Colony across the Orange River 
into the land occupied by Bechuanas, Korannas, and Bushmen, and 
seize it for themselves, it is called escaping from tyranny and a love 
of independence; but when we continue to maintain the alliance with 
the Griquas across the Orange River, it is said that ‘the x>oliey of 
extending the Empire triumphs over right and justice.’ 

When the Free-Stnters take advantage of Moshesh’s hospitable 
welcome to pasture their herds on his grass land, and fight with him 
for ten years to get the whole of Basutoland into their hands, it is 
called ‘ a war for existence, and ill self-defence after every attempt 
at conciliation had failed.’ But when at the earnest solicitation of 
Moshesh the British Governor steps in to save him and his tribe from 
extermination, it is called ‘ awiolation of solemn engagements, a seizure 
of territory to which England had no right, a master stroke of policy 
of which no honest man would have a right to .be proud, and the 
first breach of the Convention of 1854.’ *. . 

When the Free-Staters coveted the Griqua farms, and bought 
them with brandy (see Livingstone’s Researches and Moffatt’s Life), 
incited banditti to attack Waterboer the chief, and gave them refuge 
when beaten, and finally claimed the Diamond Fields, the Boer rights 
are stated to be based ‘ upon the free and independent possession of 
which they were guaranteed; ’ but when Waterboer in his despair 
appeals to England for protection, Sir Henry Barkly’s expostulation 
and warning is called ‘ insultin g, bullying, apd unwarrantable language,’ 
and the subsequent annexation of the territory a second violation of 
a solemn treaty. * 

Wliters who have published Contrary views to those held by the Chief 
Justice are charged with being*unfair, unscrupulous, misrepresenting, 
inventive, stirrers up of ill-will and hatred, and tod prejudiced to 
recognise the truth.’* 
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The £ev. John Mackenzie, having been asked by Montsioa to 
solicit British protection, is said to have ‘ made representations without 
one ingredient of truth in them/ and to have become * an adept in 
intrigue/ .• 

The Aborigines Protection Society are ‘mere atrocity-mongers, 
who know full well what sort of ludicrous nonsense will go down best 
with the British public/ They are*said to keep up ‘an artificial 
excitement against the Free State/ and to be ‘ pouring a torrent of 
calumny and abuse against its people/ 

Such strong language must be quite sufficient for fair minds to 
doubt if it be ‘ Truth ’ alone which inspired the article on ‘ England’s 
Advance North of Orange River/ 

Frpm the series of indictments of British policy which the Chief 
Justice has so elaborately drawn up, I gather that it never seems to 
have occurred to him that,’ however a Boer may have regarded it; the 
British Government was absolutely bound to pursue that policy. For 
what is the object and duty of a Government, be it British or Boer ? 
Is it not to protect and foster the interests of the people to whom 
the Government owes allegiance ? I perceive several places in this 
article where the Free Staters and Transvaalers have strenuously 
striven to obtain advantages over Cape Colony and Natal and Great 
Britain. I may notice in passing their attempt to get a harbour at 
St. John’s River, their fierce rush to monopolise Natal/their coquetting 
with native chiefs, their frequently expressed desire to * escape the 
clutches of Cape Colony/ their placid forgetfulness of* articles in the 
Conventions, their restless efforts tf confine the British to the Southern 
side of the Orange and Yaal Rivers, the avid haste they manifest to 
expand northward, &c. &c.; but it would be unbecoming in us to 
charge them with using ‘ falsehood, fraud, and force/ in their too 
transparent policy. It is very evident that both Boer Governments 
did their utmost to obtain every advantage over the British ; but what 
of it ? Were they not pledged to obtain evfery advantage for their 
own citizens ? * 

Could the Judge but shov^ wherein British policy was unjust or 
oppressive to the Boeils, I feel sure many of us would pay respectful 
attention to what he Mad to say; but hiS violent and abusive 
accusations can serve no purpose, unless it be to proclaim his own deep 
resentment against the British. 

In plain English, the Chief Justice is seriously vexed with En gland 
and Englishmen because:— 

(1) The two Conventions—the Sand River Convention of 1852, 
mid that of 1854—have not been adhered to by England. 

(2) The Diamond Fields have become a possession of Gape 

Colony. • 

(8) The Orange Free State is not as large as its burghers think 
it ought to be. * • 


N N 2 
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(4) Bechuana Land was annexed, by which the British Empire 
was extended northward. 

(5) England still maintains her pretensions to suzerainty over the 
South African Bepublic. 

The detailed recital of the above five vexations makes up the body 
of the Judge’s article on ‘ England’s Advance.’ I propose to deal with 
these seriatim, though not so minutely as Judge de Villiers has seen 
fit to do it. 

In answer to the first, I would ask that particular attention lie 
paid to Article 2 of the Convention with the Orange Free State. It 
wa& written in 1854, and is expressive of the aversion Great Britain 
then entertained to any expansion towards Zambesia. The article 
runs thus: : — * # 

‘The British Government has no alliance whatever with any 
native chiefs or tribes to the northward of the Orange Biver, with 
the exception of the Griqua Chief Adam Kok, and Her Majesty’s 
Government has no wish or intention to enter hereafter into any 
treaties which may be injurious or prejudicial to the interest of the 
Orange Biver Government.’ .. 

• The above appears to me very clear. The Orange Biver 
Sovereignty—which was British, and contained numerous native 
chiefs and tribes—was transferred in 1854 to the Boers, as a republic 
to be in future known as the Orange Free State. The British there- 1 
fore agree that the Orange Biver shall be the boundary between the 
Boers and them. They admit that they have no alliance north of 
the river, except with the Griqua Chief, and say that they have no 
wish <?r intention to make any agreement with any chief or tribe 
(within the territory now abandoned by them) which may be 
injurious to the qew Goverifment. 

Somewhat similar in tone is Article 3 of the Sand Biver Conven¬ 
tion of 1852, which was made with the Emigrant .Boers beyond the 
Vaal Biver, thus : ‘ |fer Majesty’s Assistant Commissioners hereby 
disclaim all alliances whatever and with whomsoever of the coloured 
tribes to the north of the Yaal Biver.’ * 

At this period the Boers north of the Orange-Vaal numbered pro¬ 
bably 30,000, and according to this estimate each man, woman, and 
child might lay claim to about seven square miles. The territory con¬ 
ceded to them by the British measured about 200,000 square miles, 
and was spacious* enough for 6,000 families, and by the act of self- 
abnegation the Government renounced all. right to break through the 
Boer cordon drawn along the Orange. To the west, however, of the 
Orange Free State was West Griqualand, occupied by a Christian chief 
called Waterboer and his tribe, whom Cape Colohy subsidised. To the 
east was Moshesh, the formidable chief of the Basutos, who occupied 
the Switzerland of South Africa, and behind him was Adam Kok, chief 
of the East Griquas, with whom the British maintained alliance. 
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Well, with the article of 1854 Convention before me, I look at 
the map of to-day, forty-three years later, and I do not find that the 
British have trespassed at all on Boer territory. 

The second half of the article states that the British Government 
1 have no wish to enter into any treaties injurious or prejudicial to the 
Free State,’ and I venture to say that both Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and Her Majesty’s subjects entertain the samfe sentiments still. 

If, however, the Chief Justice expands the simple words, or con¬ 
strues them differently from their true meaning,* and stretches the 
Boer territory indefinitely to the eastward'or westward, then it 
is surely allowable to us to remind him that such indeterminate con¬ 
struction requires the sanction of the second party to the contract. 
But tBougb there is no exact definition of East ani West boundaries 
in the Convention of 1854,.the understood limits of the Free Staters 
are clear enough. The territory of the christianised Griquas forms 
the western boundary, the territory of the Basutos is the eastern 
boundary, and between these territories we have no alliance, even 
unto this day, with any native chief or tribe, nor have we made any 
treaties injurious or prejudicial to the Free State. 

It was supposed by the Free.Staters that a considerable extension 
of their territory, to the eastward, might be made by the inclusion 
of Basuto Land. Moshesh, the chief, had made no qpposition to the 
Boers feeding their herds on his plains* He had even said to them 
they ‘ might remain for years if they liked.’ When, .however, they 
pressed too close upon his preserves, and his people complained, 
Moshesh expostulated, saying he ^iad lent them cows, but he could 
not sell them. Then began the ten years’ war between th^Free- 
Staters and th*e Basutos. When the last of his mountain strongholds 
was about to be taken by his enemies, Mosheslj transferred his 
Sovereignty to the Queen, and the British Governor sent an armed 
force to his* assistance. 

• • 

If Moshesh, who had be^n so generous to the Boers of the Free 
State, were alive now, what would be his reply to Judge de Villiers ? 
Would he not say that fc after welcoming the Free-Staters to his grassy 
plains, they had attempted by ‘ falsehood , fraud, and force ’ to take his 
mountains from him ? 

The second offence charged to the British has been the obtaining 
possession of the Diamond Fields. . 

Since 1799 British missionaries had laboured in Griqualand 
West, where the Diamond. Fields are situated. In 1820 Kobert 
Moffatt, the great missionary, visited Griqua town, and described the 
respectable appearance of the people, their church, jmd how they 
filled it. In that year, also acting on the advice of Mr. Moffatt and 
his coadjutor Mr. Helm, the Western'Griquas elected a new chief, 
and proved their wisdom by choosing Andries Waterboer. This chief 
received a subsidy from the Colonial Government, ‘ for thirty years 
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he governed his tribes after a model fashion, and did his utmost to 
keep ardent spirits and gunpowder beyond the reach of his people.* 
It is of this chief and his Grriquas that Livingstone wrote, ‘ They proved 
a most efficient guard of the noyth-west boundary of Cape Colony.’ 

Griqualand West was not so desirable a country for white settlers 
as the Orange Free State to the East, there was a scarcity of water, 
the timber was sparse and poor, but the Free-Staters contrived to 
induce Waterboer’s subjects to part with many a farm for Cape 
brandy and guns and powder. The discovery of diamonds naturally 
altered Boer opinion as to the value of the 'ungrateful-looking soil, 
and, forthwith they claimed a goodly slice of Waterboer’s territory. 
The matter was submitted to arbitration, and it was decided in favour 
of WaterbQer. Ar, however, the Diamond Fields were so near the 
frontier of the Free State, the British Government paid 90,000£. down, 
and advanced 15,0Q0l. to the Free State for railway construction to 
settle the dispute. The Boers were fortunate in other ways; they had 
free access to the mines, and many of them were enriched by their 
lucky finds, and the neighbouring country enormously increased in 
value. < 

• Our third offence in the eyes of the Chief Justice is that the 
Free State is not as large as it ought to be, and that it is not 
independent of t Cape Colony, through right of way to the sea. This 
is called ‘ robbing the Free &tate of the huge amount of Customs 
Revenue which legitimately it ought to have received.’ 

When in 1835 the Boers determined upon emigrating from Cape 
Colony because of the new-fanglecf ItfWs of the British about slavery 
and education, the situation resembled somewhat the condition of 
Lot and Abraham in the incompatibility of temper displayed. The 
•Boers trekked away to the’north, to the plains of the Orange and 
Vaal, the British Colonists grew and multiplied, and expanded their 
possessions along the sea coast. As R. W. Murray so well expresses 
it: ‘ The stubborn advance of the two columns of ci vilisation was made, 
the' one along the seaboard, and the other inland ; the one with all 
the regularity of military discipline, backed by the resources of a 
mighty Empire, and the other .relying on its, own simple organisations 
based upon its acquaintance with the natives, their mode of warfare, 
and their treachery.’ Each column suffered disasters. But the Boers 
inland, by a decisive engagement with Dingaan’s Zulus, wherein 
3,000 natives were killed, established their right to the part of South 
Africa they had chosen, and at Albany the column of English settlers 
were compelled to avenge a fearful act of treachery. When, however, 
the Boer trekkers in the course of their march cast their eyes upon 
luxuriant Natal, and sought to establish an abiding-place by the sea, 
British warships came up, ancf the trek inland was continued. 

We have but to t read any of the scores of books upon the Boers 
to know of their aversion to British law, their nomadic instincts, 
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their love for pastoral plains and ample elbow-room, and their 
dislike to society. The British, on the other hand, love salt breezes, 
and are neighbourly. They think that society enhances the price of 
land, contributes to security, and increases comfort and pleasures. 
This being true of both races,-it appears rather odd in the Chief 
Justice to find fault with us because of these racial characteristics, 
and feeling vexed that the sea-coast people will not consent to leave 
an unoccupied belt between the Free State and the sea, for the conveni¬ 
ence of the inlanders. I do not know of any State in the world that 
would be so obliging. In Europe, Switzerland and S^rvia are hemmed 
in, and none of the Powers are likely to voluntarily make way for them. 
In Asia, the warlike country of Afghanistan, and many a native 
State in India, doubtless covet access to the sea; bijt what Power will 
consent to dispart its territory for their convenience? Then in 
America, I find the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay are jealously 
excluded from the ocean by sister republics. 

The Free-Staters cannot suffer very much by their position inland, 
for their Customs Revenue for 1896 was 188,763/., most of which 
was collected at Cape Town,,Port Elizabeth, and East London. 
When we consider that they liaye no expenses for maritime defence, 
there appears to be no cause for the Judge’s bitter strictures. 

Our fourth offence is the annexation of Bechuana Land. Tliis 
matter is too recent for many details* The annexation was due to 
the encroachments of the Boers within a few years of the Convention 
of the 3rd of August 1881, wherein the boundaries of the South 
African Republic were clearly defined. The Boers had entered 
Bechuana Land, and formed out of the stolen territory two petty 
Republics called Stella Land and Goshen. The High Commissioner 
was compelled to worn the President ol* the Transvaal to beware of 
encroaching upon the possessions of friendly tribes in alliance with 
Her Majesty’s Government. This warning was unheeded, hence the 
expedition of Sir Charles \yarren, which ended in the annexation of 
Bechuana Land after a cash expenditure of 1,000,000/. It is not 
stated what the moral and intellectual damage to Great Britain was. 

The Chief Justice states that President Kruger ‘used all his 
influence with the men against whom the expedition was directed.’ 
If this be true, should it not be held as a proof that the annexation 
was justified ? In the very next sentence he says; ‘ Tire net result 
was a fresh acquisition of territory by England, North of Vaal, and 
Orange Rivers, in spite of her own solemn engagements.’ Was ever 
anything so contradictory ? The Free-Staters and the Transvaalers 
may break Conventions, but every step England tak$s North of the 
Orange and the Yaal is set down as another instance of bad faith and 
a breach and violation of solemn engagements. 

The Chief Justice also asserts that the alliances made by the 
British with the Bechuana Chiefs were distinct ‘breaches of the 
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Convention, and an infringement of international right.' Then by 
what right did Great Britain in 1881 stipulate and define the limits 
of the South African Republic and reserve to herself power to treat 
with all natives Outside the .boundaries ? The Boer signatures 
to that Convention must surely be: a proof that the Transvaalers 
recognised that right. 

1 have been dll along taking the Judge seriously. His office 
and position demanded respect. But this reiteration, in almost every 
page, of British action being a breach of the Convention of 1854 
smacks of childishness. In the first place, w% were already North of 
the it Orange-Vaal, since Waterboer was subsidised by us, and in the 
second place neither of the Republics was in possession of the entire 
course of the Orange-Vaal, and therefore could not possibly iinpose 
any obligations upon the Paramount Power in territory which was 
outside its boundaries. The Rhine runs through Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, but neither Power has a right Jto 
impose obligations on that portion of the river beyond its own 
territory. The Orange River flow's by the Free State, Griqua Land, 
Koranna Land, and Namaqua Land; but the Free State cannot pos¬ 
sibly be concerned in the Orange River below the ()range territory. 
In the third place, as the Convention which recognised the Orange 
Free State Republic was signed by the Power which had permitted 
the Repnblic to take the place of its own Orange River Sovereignty, 
'surely Article 2 could only refer to that part of the river which sepa¬ 
rated the Free State from Cape Colony. And lastly, if North of Orange 
River, or North of Vaal River, is Winelude North of the whole course 
of the Orange-Vaal River, why does the map accompanying the Con¬ 
vention not show that the Orange Free State extends to the Atlantic 
Ocean ? 

Our fifth offence is that w'e claim suzerainty over the South 
African Republic. __ 

In the body of the text 1 the Chief Justice says ‘ at this, moment 
there exists a Convention to which the Transvaal has assented, which 
only to a slight extent limits the freedom of aption of that country.’ 
That is all right, but what does the curious footnote with its exclama¬ 
tory point mean ? ‘ Several writers have tried to make out that a 

British Suzerainty over the Transvaal still exists ! ’ . 

Now, in the Preamble of the Convention of the 3rd of August 
1881 it is said that complete self-government is guaranteed to the 
Transvaal Republic ‘ subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty upon 
certain terms and limitations ’ as are set forth. 

In the Preamble of the Convention of the 27th of February 1884 
it is stated that because the Transvaal Govemmerit represented that the 
Convention of 1881 contained * certain provisions which were incon- 

e 

1 1 Nineteenth Century, p. 385. 
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venient, and imposed burdens and obligations from which it desired 
to be relieved, that therefore the articles which follow shall be 
substituted for the articles of the Convention of 1881. 

I maintain then that, according to my reading of both Conven¬ 
tions, British Paramouney over £he South African Republic is 
acknowledged in the Preamble of the Convention of *1881, which has 
never been rescinded, and in the Preamble and Convention of 1884, 
more especially in Article 4, which stipulates that the South African 
Republic ‘ will conclude no treaty or engagement with any State or 
nation, other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native tribe 
to the Eastward or Westward of the Republic, until the same has 
been approved by Her Majesty the Queen.’ •* 

In the second clause of Article 4 it is very clearly intimated that 
any treaty in conflict with the interests of Great Britain, or any of 
Her Majesty’s possessions in Soyth Africa, will not receive the 
approval of Her Majesty. 

On the same day this Convention was signed,* Paul Kruger and 
the other delegates requested Lord Derby to consider Article 4 of 
the new Convention as already in operation in order that treaties on 
commercial and financial matters might be concluded with the 
Netherlands and Portugal. 

Lord Derby’s answer was to the effect that as the new Convention 
had not vet been ratified by the Volksraad, Kruger and his associates 
could mdke the treaties as provided by Article 2 of the Convention 
of 1881, ‘Her Majesty reserves to herself, her heirs, and successors 
the control of the external relations of the said State, including the 
conclusion of treaties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with 
Foreign Powers,’ &c., that being the only manner in which they could 
acquire validity. * • 

NoW, the essential difference between the two Conventions is this: 
According to that of 1881, the conclusion of treaties and the conduct 
of diplomatic intercourse with foreign Powers are to be carried on 
through Her Majesty’s diplomatic and consular officers abroad; but 
by the Convention of 1884*the South African Republic is granted* 
the right to make its^ own treaties and engagements with foreign 
Powers, which must, however, be sufimittecf for the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Goyqmment. If within six months Her Majesty’s Gdvem- 
ment have not expressed their disapproval to the State, their sanction 
to the treaty is to be considered as granted. 

If the casuist sees fit to argue that the new Convention has 
superseded the old, despite the fact that there has been no rescind¬ 
ment of the term suzerainty or of the Preamble, I must ask what 
does Article 4 imply ? Does it not imply Paramouney, or superior 
authority ? What is Suzerainty bfit the rank or office of the pre¬ 
dominant Power ? Give Jthe Power acknowledged and defined by 
Article 4 any name you please, but it cahnot detract from the 
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supremacy of the authority which may be exercised should any 
arrangement with any State or nation conflict with the interests of 
Great Britain or of her South African possessions. It is but a slender 
right, and honest dealings of the Republics heed never evoke it; but 
such as it is, it is vital, and we are bound to see that our interests 
are not imperilled, and against every o’dds defend them if necessary. 

I think I have temperately disposed of the several causes of vexa¬ 
tion mentioned by the Chief Justice, and it only remains for me now 
to touch upon the spirit of the article on ‘ England’s Advance.’ The 
few remarks I made at the beginning sufficiently indicate the highly 
heated and resentful temper of the learned writer; but it is more—it 
is Krugeristie, Boerish, vindictive, malicious. I mentioned that 
allowances should be made for him, on account of the atmosphere 
charged with moody passions in which he lives. It is quite a 
revelation to me of the irreconcilableness of the Boer, but I can 
frankly say it does not anger me; it rather arouses my sympathy and_ 
my pity for the people. What else can one feel for men like the 
Chief Justice, nourishing their antipathies by unworthy reminiscences 
of what dead and gone ‘ Imperial-minde 4 d Englishmen ’ said and did 
against dead and gone Boers V Let the, dead bury their dead. These 
Englishmen referred to regarded the actions of the Boers as * cruel 
aggressions,’ forcible acquisitions of native territory, ‘ unjust pro¬ 
ceedings,’ ‘ unwarrantable encroachments,’ ‘ violations of every prin¬ 
ciple of justice.’ The King of the Netherlands* in a strong^ worded 
letter to the Boers when they sought his alliance, stigmatised their 
conduct as treacherous. Scores of missionaries and travellers en¬ 
dorsed the character thus ascribed to them. Surely, then, we require 
more from the Chief Justice—if we require anything at all—than 
that he should say ‘ The offence of the Republics is that they exist; 
an offence which th'ey will naturally seek to perpetuate by adopting 
such measures of self-defence as to them may seem necessary.’ 

I quite agree with the' Chief Justice in hys superstitious bejjef that 
for every act of violence or wrong there is a Nemesis. Biblical and 
'classical writers have often pointed that out. But he does not know 
England or Englishmen if he supposes that undeserved violence or 
wrong can be perpetrated by ‘this country without loud-voiced 
censure and strenuous effort at suppression. He must not, however, 
confound the diplomatic action of our trusted officials and the loyal 
guardianship of our -interests with brute violence and vicious wrong¬ 
doing. We pride ourselves upon our honesty and our love of what is 
right, and probably the Boers do too; but the misfortune is that the 
most honest folk sometimes differ as to what is* right. To the Chief 
Justice it appears that we have always been in the wrong, and 
according to him * no one can eitS a single instance where the Boers 
have taken the initiative in doing that whjeh was not right.’ I have 
not written the above*at haphazard, but after much searching of 
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evidence, and I find very credible witnesses who testify dead against 
bis statements. It is wbat we must expect from erring humanity. 

However, these misunderstandings were of the past, and as the 
British South African colonies and the two Republics must continue 
to exist side by side, is it not lpetter to drop these misunderstandings 
and strive for a little right understanding in the future? The 
constant repetition of each other’s past faults and failings can only 
irritate and inflame, but a little promise to avoid such, a little 
amiability, a little prudence of speech, with a little content will soothe 
and pacify. • 

The Boers, through the Chief Justice, say, ‘ We are Republicans, 
and mean to be Republicans, and we shall adopt such measures of 
self-defence as shall seem to us necessary.’ To \vhich the most of us 
reply, 4 By all means, stick to your own system of self-government: 
there is no offence in that ; but as we respect your political ideas 
and admire your firm faith in them and resolution to stand by them, 
credit us with equal inflexibility to defend our rights, and allow no 
move to be made that will imperil our rights or our Sovereign’s 
prerogative of suzerainty.’ If on both sides we are true men, keeping 
honest faith with each other and loyally abiding by the treaty obliga¬ 
tions, there is no possibility of a collision of interests occurring 
between us; but I must confess that such harsh intolerance, pharisaic 
self-deception, and trumpeted infallibility as are exhibited by the 
Chief Justice of the Free State do not impress me with the Boers’ 
pacific and friendly disposition, nor with their honest intentions 
towards us. . ' 

Hexky 31. Stanley. 
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THE ETHICS OF EMPIRE 


In alt article appearing in last month’s number of this Review the 
Chief Justice of the Orange Free State labours with much ingenuity 
to show that the dealings-of the Imperial Government with the two 
Dutch Republics have been consistently void of good faith, and that 
the citizens of those States are much-injured innocents whose wrongs 
might well excite the blush of shame or the tear of pity in any 
honourable and self-respecting Briton. Into the details of Chief 
Justice de Yilliers’s indictment of this country I am not concerned 
here to follow him. That task, it may be hoped, will be undertaken 
by some more competent authority than myself. But since his article 
does in fact raise, though without apparently any express intention, 
points of fundamental importance, which lie at the very root of the 
questions at issue, it is proposed to make some effort here to discuss 
these. He appears, for instance, to suppose that no treaty, even 
though extorted from the other contracting party by threat of war at 
a time of desperate difficulty, as the Sand River Convention was 
extorted from England in 1852, can ever afterwards bd rightfully 
altered, nor does he seem to recognise that wide change in circum¬ 
stances and in encdinpassing conditions always have led, and while 
the world lasts always must lead, to a rearrangement,of the Specified 
terms of relationship. * * 

That conversion of the armed States of Europe into world Powers 
which has been the chief feature of the political history of the world 
during the last twenty years has, in fact, had tlie effect of bringing 
to the front, as matters of immediate and momentous import, certain 
■ethical considerations of which the interest must previously have 
been academic only. 

These questions may b*e briefly described as those which refer to 
0) the morality of the acquisition of empirej (2) the morality of the 
retention of empire, (3) the morality of competing with other nations 
for extension of dominion, or for the gain of points of vantage, even at 
the risk of war. Twenty years ago such questions as these would 
have attracted the attention of veiy few. To-day it is not too much to 
say that the fate of the British Empire and of the British people— 
intending by that phrase the men and women of British blood and 
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speech who inhabit it—depends upon the right determination of this 
subject of inquiry. 

Although the questions named are not usually formulated, they 
yet meet us at every turn. In the press, on the platform, in periodical 
literature, and in casual conversation, they are everywhere to be 
found. And this clashing of* diverse ideas, this ambiguity of moral 
belief, are reflected indirectly, but not the less surely, in the conduct 
of public affairs. When Mr. Gladstone accomplished the famous 
surrender that followed Majuba Hill, the acquiescence of England 
was largely obtained ©n the ground that it was immoral to coerce a 
people—namely, the Boer farmers—who were rightly 1 struggling to 
be free.’ When Gordon died at Khartoum in 1885, when the troops 
of England were withdrawn from the Soudan, when by that with¬ 
drawal a whole population were handed over to fire and the sword, the 
same argument was used, the same moral compulsion was applied. 
To coerce the strong, to save at the point of the bayonet, to incur 
the sin of * blood-guiltiness ’—these were acts from which the 
sensitive conscience of a large part of the United Kingdom shrank 
with horror. Nor are there wanting now similar instances to which 
the same train of thought applies. The conquest of Matabeleland, 
the treatment of the Matabele, England’s poljcy in South Africa—all 
these afford matter for the moralist on which to base his philippic 
against the growth and the predominance of the British people. 

If this be so, there is evidently ample justification for some en¬ 
deavour, however imperfect, to examine the abstract question which 
lies at the root of the controversy—that is to say, the question of the 
ethics of empire. 

Before, however, proceeding to make this attempt, it may be well 
to have clearly in nnind the external causes which have made the 
consideration of this problem so imperative. A very brief retrospect 
will suffifce for this purpose. 

Whfn the peace whicji* followed after W&terloo closed at last our 
age-long rivalry with France, Britain was left in a position of actual 
power and of potential greatness such as no other country known to 
us in the recorded bistory of mankind has ever reached. The sea 
was her 3 . Because her‘navy had proved strSnger in the game of war 
than the navies of her opponents, therefore her merchant fleet had 
waxed while theirs had waned, and the ports and coasts of all the 
uncivilised portions of the earth lay open to her, Jand there was none 
to say her nay. What she willed, that she could do. We all re¬ 
member, in Macaulay’s famous essay upon Clive, his account of the 
visit paid by that conqueror to the treasure-house of the ruler of 
Bengal, when he is.related to have walked between ‘ heaps of gold 
and silver crowned with rubies and diamonds,’ entreated by Meer 
Jaffier to take what he w ould. And we remember how Macaulay also- 
relates that when, in later days, the founder ofBritish power in India 
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was reproached in the House of Commons with the spoils which he 
had then acquired, he replied, with an emphatic expression of wonder 
at himself, * By God, Mr. Chairman, at this moment I stand astonished 
at my own moderation/ • 

Even so, in like manner, the British people might reply, when 
they are reproached with being thievefi and land-grabbers, that they 
stand aghast at the, contemplation of their own self-restraint. For, 
out of those treasures which her mastery of the sea—the truest of 
all Aladdin’s lamps-j-offered to England, she took nothing save what 
was forced upon her by the irresistible courae of events, or by the 
individual energy of her sons, which ofttimes transcended and defeated 
the slowness or the ineptitude of her statesmen and politicians. 

It is not quite a barren endeavour to recall those gigantic oppor¬ 
tunities which BritSin has had and lost. Half a century ago, there 
can be little doubt that it was open to her, without fear of European 
rivalry, to conquer and annex the whole of Southern China, and thus 
to create an Anglo-Chinese Empire, to rival that great dominion 
which we actually possess in Hindustan. Nor was there at that time— 
namely, in the early forties—any European Power which would have 
been likely seriously to challenge our right to proceed as we would 
in the Far East. Again, in Africa, the whole continent was, practically 
speaking, open to our approach, save only its Northern shores and 
those territories dn the Eastern and Western coast which lay in the 
hand of Portugal. Nor can it be doubted that in the Pacific we 
might have annexed any islands or groups of islands which we chose. 
I recall these points not at present m an argument to prove that we 
should have used the opportunities which we did not use, but merely 
in order to show (1) that, though the extension of our empire since 
Waterloo undoubtedly has been great, this actual* extension is insig¬ 
nificant beside the Expansion which was possible; and (2) to point 
the contrast now existing between past and present opportunity. 
Assuredly the temptation of a too facile extension of dominion is not 
now presented to us. The teeming millions of China, groping in 
the darkness of a semi-barbarism and a spiritual torpor which have 
endured for thousands of years, are not now likely to be awakened 
to a new and more vigorbus life* through impulse communicated by 
men of British blood. The Bussian, not the Briton, has his grasp 
upon China, and unless the force of England, exerted whether in 
diplomacy or in wan, be sufficient to loosen that grip, the vast poten¬ 
tial wealth which the undeveloped resource*; of the Celestial Empire 
offer to mankind are likely to enrich, not the British, but the Bussian 
people. 

In Africa, again, we have now mighty rivals. Since 1884 the 
armed hand of Germany has been thrust in to that continent, and it 
challenges to-day not merely our advance, but our maintenance of 
our present position. ' France and Bussia in Abyssinia, where their 
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influence is already powerfully felt; France in. Northern and Central 
Africa; France in Madagascar; France in the Indo-Chinese penin¬ 
sula ; France in Siam; Russia on the Afghan border—confront us 
over half the world- Evfen our brethren under the Southern Cross, 
in the far south of the Pacific, are not free from the menace of foreign 
proximity; for—to take no other instance—in NdW Guinea, Mr. 
Gladstones repudiation of the intended act of annexation by the 
Queensland Government has left the German the master of a position 
which, in future days, too probably may be the source of dire difficulty 
to our Australian Colonies. 

Thus, then, in regard to the more recent acts by which our empire 
has been increased, the choice has not lain between the extensibh of 
our dominion and the maintenance of the status quo, but between 
such an extension and the abandonment of the regioifs concerned 
to a foreign rival. As in.feouth Africa, as in East Africa, as in Siam, 
as in Burmah, this has been the alternative presented to our Govern¬ 
ment. But if the competition of rival nations be so great and so 
keen, all the more necessary is it that our action should be unfettered 
by the haunting presence of unnecessary moral doubt. It does not 
appear that the action of France, or of Russia, or of Germany has 
been restrained by any such considerations as those to which I refer. 
When France wished to take Madagascar, it is not known that any 
cry of moral reprobation was heard from the French press. When 
M. Ferry, fifteen yehrs ago, resolved to give France a colonial 
empire, he entered upon the necessary course of action untrammelled 
by any doubts proceeding froig the conscience of France. Economic 
objection there may have been, but moral objection there has been 
none, or, if Any, its voice has been so weak as to remain frnheard. 
Nor do we know that in the case of France's present great ally, or in 
that of her old German rival of twenty-seven years stgo, the determined 
effort to secure increase of dominion has been hampered by any moral 
scruples^ But if in a struggle for empire, ift which the whole ener¬ 
gies of the four nations involved are required to win success, three of 
these nations act with the full force of a settled purpose, unhindered 
by any conscientious cloubts, and the fourth nation—that is to say, 
the British people—acf in a half-hfearted, ‘broken, hesitating way, 
because at every step moral scruple intervenes, it is perfectly evi¬ 
dent that the difficulties in the way of the latter’s success are enor¬ 
mously increased, and that the handicap becomes- so serious as to be 
likely to put them out of the race. 

In the course of the last two or three years it has been my lot, as 
a member of the group of lecturers upon the unity of the British 
dominion and cognate subjects, founded under the auspices of the late 
Sir John Seeley, for the purpose of spreading the Imperial idea amongst 
our countrymen, to go into a large number of clubs and other institu¬ 
tions of all political denominations in and around London. And when- 
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i ever opposition has been manifested, as has of course bean frequently 
the case, I have found that doubt, real or affected, of the morality of 
empire has been put forward as a part of the ground of objection. 
In fact, the turns of thought and of speech have usually been so 
similar that, as soon as a speaker has disclosed the bias of his mind 
by his opening remarks, it has been easy to forecast the arguments 
which he would use, and even to a large extent the language in which 
he would clothe them. I am speaking now, I should say, more par¬ 
ticularly of working-men’s clubs. The British Empire, past, present, 
and prospective, is commonly assailed by the same speakers with argu¬ 
ments derived from a violent selfishness and also from as violent an 
altruism. With the argument from selfishness I have nothing to do 
in this article. It runs something like this: ‘What use is the 
British Enlpire to me ? What does it matter to me what’s being 
done out in Australia, or amongst the blacks anywhere. All I want 
is victuals. What’s the British Empire ? Damn the British Empire! ’ 
The argument from altruism, on the other hand, may be paraphrased 
thus : ‘ The British Empire is simply the result of a long course "of 
fraud and robbery. Just as a man picks pockets or robs on the 
highway, so have the people of Britain during generations past been 
filching or violently robbing the lands*of other nations. The making 
of the empire has been, as it were, one gigantic theft.’ This is the 
argument with Which I now propose to deal. 

In the first place, it proceeds upon the ^assumption that every 
nation has a vested right to the territory which it inhabits, similar to 
the right that an individual has to jiis watch or to the clothes which 
he wears, and for which he is presumed to have. paid. Who gave to 
a nation this right, or by what means was it acquired ? • The history 
of the great nations of E\irope shows that, as a matter of fact, 
they acquired the territories which they now own by one meaqs only— 
namely, force. In the case of the European peoples, the exertion of 
this force has been an event long anterior to their present condition. 
During many centuries their national character has beefi taking 
shape, formed by their national circumstances, and with every 
increase in the sense of national individuality, derived from that 
character, has grown pari passu the sense of national ownership of 
the soil which they inhabit. This ownership has come to be recog¬ 
nised as a prescriptive right by their compeers; yet, if we examine 
into the original title-deed, we shall find in fact that this is the sword 
alone. By the sword each nation of Europe came to the possession 
of the territories which it bolds j by the sword it now stands ready to 
defend what it claims. 

If we now turn our regard to the history of uncivilised peoples, 
we shall find that that appearance of right, so called, which long 
ownership appears to confer is utterly wanting. The title-deed, 
instead of being concealed under the dust of ages, is in full view. 
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The edge'of the naked steel still glitters. By what right, for instance, 
did the Matabele, or the Zulus generally, hold the wide territories 
which they occupied, and of which we are reproached for having dis¬ 
possessed them ? By the right only of force, applied as ruthlessly, 
as savagely, and as murderously as was ever known in the history of 
the world. And this force was exercised, not in a remote epoch, but 
almost in our own time. It was in 1783 that*the great founder of 
the Zulu power, Chaka, w r as born. It was during the first quarter of 
.the present century that his armies overran and almost depopulated 
the regions now called the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and 
Natal. It was even later than this— i.e. in 1837—that Moselekatse, 
when defeated by the Boers at Winburg in what is now the* Free 
Staff, marched across the Transvaal, and proceeded in due course to 
massacre, or enslave, the unhappy Mashonas. And this history of 
the Zulus and the Matabele is typical of the history of barbarous 
tribes both in Africa and elsewhere. Like waves of the sea, so 
successive waves of invasion have passed over and submerged the 
territories held by weaker clans. 

By what moral right, then, does some victorious race of savages 
hold the domain of which it has recently violently dispossessed The 
previous owners, whose own claim had been probably established in 
the same way ? The prescriptive right appearing to arise from long 
ownership does not exist. Is there irr reality any similarity between 
the claim of such a tribe to the lands it has conquered and the claim 
of a member of a civilised community to his private property ? If 
we consider it, it will appear .evident that the latter has no natural 
right at all to that which he ow r ns. Natural right of this kind at any 
rate, if of atfy kind, does not exist, and the proof that it is felt to be 
artificial is the filth that a not unimportant section of civilised com¬ 
munities—namely, the Socialists—fiercely impugn the justice of the 
institution of private property and desire its abolition. The claim, 
then, of the individual to ^l*e property which he has obtained by labour, 
purchase, or inheritance is based solely on the agreement of the 
fellow-members of the community to which he belongs that such a 
claim shall be valid! Without that agreement, his claim would be 
instantly void, except so far as he might be*able to make it good by 
his own personal prowess. In the case of a tribe of savage conquerors 
there has been in the nature of things no corresponding agreement. 
The tribe is, by hypothesis, an independent entity, having no source 
of protection but itself, which is indeed the condition of all the great 
civilised nations also. * 

But we must apply*our argument much more closely than this 
if we wish to show the inherent absurdity of the objections with 
which we are dealing, The British 'Empire beyond the seas may be 
broadly classed under two categories, the first containing all those 
territories which wore sparsely inhabited, if inhabited at all, when 
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we first took them, and the second, those which were already 
occupied by an extensive population. Under the first head would 
come the great continent of Australia, with its three million square 
miles of land surface and its wandering bodies of Bushmen as the 
sole tenants. Under this head would come also English North 
America, including under that term both Canada and the United 
States. In Bancroft’s History of the latter it is stated that towards 
the close of the seventeenth century the total number of the various 
tribes of Indians who roamed the vast regions lying between Hudson’s 
Bay on the one side and the Mississippi valley on the other did 
not qxeeed one hundred and eighty thousand. Is it to be seriously 
contended that the ethical sentiment inherent in man, the con¬ 
science of t mankind, should have for ever restrained both«our 
ancestors and all other civilised people from, establishing themselves 
on the other side of the Atlantic ? Greater cruelty, greater 
barbarity than was exercised by the North American tribes towards 
one another could not easily be conceived. Wandering over enor-* 
mous realms, of which the vast potential wealth was unknown to them, 
and would have been, if known, useless, these tribes scalped and 
slaughtered according to the natural promptings of their tiger-like 
hearts. Was it then the intention of the Universe that these fair 
regions should bp for ever possessed by a few scattered savages? 
Has civilised mankind sinned* in finding, in that vast expanse of 
fertile soil, new outlets for millions of its members whose whole lives 
must otherwise, if they had been bom at all, have been * cribbed, 
cabined, and confined ’ ? f * 

Hardjy, surely, can any sane being answer those questions in the 
affirmative, for the spectacle of the civilised portion of* the human 
race voluntarily ‘ stewing in their own juice,’ to u&e the classic phrase 
of Sir William Harcourt, in those small areas of the world’s surface 
which they first came to inhabit, while resigning enormous dominions 
to be prowled over for ever and a day by,a few ferocious tribes, is 
too ludicrous for mental contemplation. Not by these means has it 
been ordained that the evolution of human affairs should proceed. 

But, turning from that part of the British Empire of which, 
when we first came to possess it, the population was scanty in the 
extreme, to that other portion of it which, when conquest gave it to 
us, was already thronged with many millions of inhabitants, we have 
now to ask whether here at least the objection taken on the ground 
of robbery may not be valid. Suppose, then, the argument urged to 
have been accepted by the nations of Europe, and to have held good 
thenceforth for all time upon this planet. Then would that welter 
of chaos and bloodshed which existed in Hindustan when the arms 
of France and England contended there for mastery have continued 
so far as human eye can see into the .centuries to come ? War, 
slaughter, the countless barbarities, the unspeakable infamies which 
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prevail under Oriental rule, would have remained unchecked by the 
strong hand of England; there would have been no gleam of a 
brighter day. And not jnerely would those miseries have continued 
which have actually been arrested, but for that still greater mass of 
human suffering, for which as yet not even English pule has provided 
a remedy, there would have been no hope of # a brighter morrow. 
The condition of women in India, as in most if not all Oriental 
countries, is one of infinite misery. There, one-half of the popula¬ 
tion suffer disabilities and restraints amounting to slavery at the 
hands of the stronger being, man. Child marriages, with all the 
subsequent horrors which early widowhood there entails, have* not 
yet been put a stop to. But the touch of our civilisation upon the 
mintf of India has not been wholly without effect! Here and there 
are symptoms that the drains of a convention which has endured for 
unnumbered ages may be broken at last. Surely, if we believe that 
the order and sequence of human things tend ever upwards, we must 
see that it is necessary that the higher civilisation should have power 
tq dominate the lower. 

Yet even these considerations do not quite reach the real heart 
of the question. What is the hnoral justification for the conquest of 
the nations of Jndia by England ? The bqjst way of answering that 
query is to put another. What was itj that enabled the English to 
effect that conquest ? . Evidently it was their inherent superiority. 
How, then, did 'that superiority arise ? It arose because through 
many centuries the ancestors of tjie Englishmen of the time of Clive 
had made a better use of then - opportunities than had the ancestors 
of the various nations in India whom they subdued. A natfbn is, as 
Mr. Flinders Petrie has pointed out, only after all a certain section 
of mankind having certain characteristics which hjrve become stereo¬ 
typed in the passage of generations. That section of mankind which 
dwelt in Britain had acquired, doubtless through the compulsion of 
heredity and environment, # a far stronger and more energetic tem¬ 
perament than that, which obtained in the Indian peninsula. As a 
result, they were th» stronger people. It is related of the late 
Mr. Louis Stevenson thai he once summoned the native chiefs of 
Samoa to a banquet, at which he made them a speech something to 
this effect: 

• 

Now, you chieftains of Samoa have got a great opportunity, and upon the use 
you make of it, it depends whether you will continue to exist or not. You must 
grow yams, you must make roads, and you must do whatever other work ought 
to he done. And if you do that, you will continue and he prosperous; but if you 
do not do it, then some other 1 "persons who do use their opportunities install of 
neglecting them, and whe will do the work which they ought to do, will come 
and take your place and will own what you own now. 

This iB precisely the process which has taken place in the world 
at large. Nations which use and do not abuse their opportunities 
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grow strong and expand; those which neglect them wither, and, in 
the long run, become subject peoples. This is the law of the universe, 
and we cannot alter it. 

* But,’ say the humanitarians, ‘ this brutal law of which you 
speak may prevail and does prevail in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and it has doubtless prevailed amongst mankind. But 
now we have reached to a higher code of morality. Now the ethical 
sentiment has been evoked ; the principle of altruism is superseding 
the principle of competition.’ Yet the ethical sentiment, as the late 
Professor Huxley showed, in his Romanes Lecture, is itself the pro¬ 
duct* of evolution—that is to say, of biological law—and it merely 
modifies the latter: it does not supersede it. It has modified it, for 
instance, in our owm. ease, by making the practice of justice and of 
humanity, and the lofty ideal of raising great subject populations to 
a higher condition of being, the law of English rule in India. But 
the supersession of biological law by ethical sentiment would mean, 
as has been already shown, the arrest of the natural development of 
the human race. In the case of China, to take another example, this 
rule of conduct, if acted upon by other*more civilised nations, would 
mean that for hundreds of years to come, as for hundreds of years in 
the past, corruption, infanticide, and the barbarous savageries of the 
Chinese penal code would continue unchecked. 

The point, however, which the British peqple have especially to 
realise is that, whether or no they allow this imaginary obligation of 
morality to drive them from the paths of common-sense, there is not 
the remotest chance that their three great rivals, France, Germany, 
and Russia, will subject themselves to the dictates of this peculiar 
theory of morals. If a tree, or a blade of grass, were to arrive sud¬ 
denly at a conviction that competition was immoral, and were there¬ 
fore to cease to contend with its compeers for the nutriment of 
Mother Earth, that tree, or that blade of.grass, would perish. In a 
strictly analogous manner, if the English ^people under the British 
flag become so altruistic as to withdraw from the ceaseless competition 
for national existence and the means of national growth in which 
for centuries past they have been engaged,.the result must be that 
sooner or later, and probably sooner rather than later, they must 
wither away and cease to operate as a moving factor, in the affairs of 
men. 

Would that mighty disappearance tend to the advantage of 
mankind as a w’hole ? Has the British people, in common with the 
children of its race in the United States, no appointed work and 
function in the life of the world ? To that question history supplies 
an emphatic answer. Freedom, justice, the” spirit of humanity, 
representative institutions—all these have had their origin amongst 
ourselves. From us. the Western nations of Europe have derived 
whatever is best amongst them. As the English Revolution of the 
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seventeenth century is admitted to have been the parent of the 
French Revolution in the eighteenth, so has the English -Parliament 
been the great pattern* which Continental peoples, have striven to 
copy. Amongst us, as the anti-Turkish agitation, however otherwise 
futile, sufficiently proves, sympathy with the distressed is more 
poignant and more powerful than it is elsewhere. In his poem upon 
Nelson, Mr. Swinburne has given noble expression to this thought:— 

• 

As earth hath but one England, crown and head 
Of all her giories, till the sun be dead, • 

Supreme in war and peace, supreme in song, 

Supreme in freedom, since her rede was read, 

Since first the soul that gave her strength grew strong, 

To help the evil, and to right the wrong. • • 

• 

And not by example alone lias the British people helped mankind, 
but by the might of its sea power and by the sinews of its wealth. 
Those very European nations which now revile and deride us owe 
their freedom from the yoke of Napoleon to the blood and the treasure 
which our great-grandfathers unstintedly -poured out, in the days 
when a bastard and spurious*altruism did not obtain. And if the 
work accomplished by Britain in bygone time has been vast and 
important, not less certain is it that labour as mighty and as noble 
awaits her in the future, if only she look not back from the plough. 
In India, and in Africa, the life-history of innumerable millions of 
as yet unborn human creatures will depend upon whether the task of 
shaping their destiny shall be*carried forward by us, whom the course 
of our history has fitted for that great duty, or shall pass, to other 
and to harsher hands. 

Of that which comes to pass when the obligations of empire have 
been evaded and national duty has been shunned the British people 
have un|prtunate]y in thejr own recent reqprd a terrible and vivid 
instance in the horrors oceasioned by that withdrawal from the Soudan 
which has been already alluded to. As the direct result of that 
abandonment a multitude *of human beings perished, whose exact 
number will never be feqpwn, but which certainly exceeds by ten times 
the whole number of the victims of the Armenian atrocities, taking 
as the basis of this estimate the statements made by the two most com¬ 
petent witnesses whom we have—namely, by Father Ohrwalder in his 
narrative entitled Ten Years' Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, and by 
Slatin Pasha in his more recent work, Fire and Stvord in the Soudan. 
From the latter’s calculation, it would appear that ‘ at least seventy- 
five per cent, of the total population has succumbed to war, famine, 
and disease ’ since the rise of that ferocious combination of Moslem 
fanaticism with slave-owning rapacity which has constituted Mahdism. 
By far the greater number of the millions of peQple who have perished 
must have died since the British force was recalled from the Upper 
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Nile in 1885. Speaking broadly, they appear to have passed from 
life under every circumstance of agony and misery which the imagi¬ 
nation is able tp depict. The happiest lot ,has doubtless been that 
of those who were massacred outright. In the swiftness of death lay* 
mercy. Nay, better, perhaps, even a death of torture applied by man, 
than those long, slow, lingering torments of starvation, which have 
been the fate of most of all these countless dead. 

At whose door tljen lies the responsibility for this mass of human 
pain, to which not Bulgaria and not Armenia offers a parallel ? To 
answer that, let uS consider what were the causes which led Britain 
to draw back from her task in the Soudan, to leave Gordon 
unavenged, to leave her work undone. The causes were two. They 
were, first, the cry*in England of the humanitarians whose tender 
hearts could not bear the thought of striking down what they repre¬ 
sented as the nascent freedom of a people, and, secondly, the fact that 
we were at that time so deeply involved in foreign complications’ 
that our Government feared to risk an English army in Africa. The 
existence of the first of these two causes becomes clear to any one 
who either remembers or takes now tBe trouble to re-read the 'feel¬ 
ings expressed in the press and in Parliament at that date. The 
humanitarians, as usual, jvere too high-minded to verify their facts. 
Their protest was? one which proceeded from a radical misconception 
and a complete ignorance of the actual phenomena. They supposed 
the rising in thfe Soudan to represent an heroic attempt to throw off 
foreign—that is to say, Egyptian-j-dominion. We now know the 
reverse of this to have been the case*. The Mahdi’s movement has 
been in the main an attempt made by slave-owning Arabs, acting 
with certain tribes, and using Mahomedan fanaticism as their instru¬ 
ment, to subjugate other tribes and to possess their goods.^ In this 
regard the humanitarians stand before the bar of history cpndemned 
by the logic of actuality. • * • 

The second of the two causes which I have named was Stated by 
Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech made in the House of Commons in the 
early part of last year, as his reason for having* acceded to the policy 
of withdrawal. On this point* it is to be ^observed that the total 
number of British troops in the Soudan was not large. Certainly it 
did not approach in numerical strength to half an army corps. But 
our military resources vtfere so limited that the locking up even of 
this small body of men meant that the power of England to send the 
necessary reinforcements to India, should war with Eussia break out, 
was crippled. 

Why w r as the British army so small that we were compelled to 
abandon several millions of human beings to misery and death ? Is 
not the cause in a very great measure, indeed, to be found in the 
ceaseless cry raised by these same humanitarians and other good people 
of a like kidney against any increase in the national armaments ? 
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Men of the very same stamp with those who have been recently 
shrieking aloud that our Government should fight the world rather 
than allow Armenians to he massacred, or Greeks to lose their chance 
of annexing Crete, have been the most persistent opponents of such 
an increase in the fleet and army of Britain as should enable her to 
fulfil the mission which the processes of her past have laid upon her. 
Between their cry against the use of armaments on the one hand, and 
the result of their long-sustained agitation against the maintenance 
of these armaments on the other, the action of Britain was paralysed, 
and the face of the vast region which we call the Soudan was blasted 
with slaughter and desolation. 1 If we measure policy, as in this*world 
we must measure it, not by motive but by event, it is terribly true 
to say that the policy at once dictated and catfeed by* the protest- 
mongers in 1885 lias been more fatal to human life than the policy 
of their favourite bete noire , Abdul Aziz himself. Abdul has killed 
his thousands, but the humanitarians their tens of thousands. It is 
they, then, who are mainly responsible, in the twofold manner already 
shown, for that great act of abandonment which subsequent history 
has declared to have been at bnce base and a blunder. Now, twelve 
years afterwards, we are tardily endeavouring to repair that fearful 
mistake. But no valour and no enterprise can restore the dead to 
life. . * 

The head of Gordon fixed on that tree in Omdurman. whence 
the sightless eyes might be thought still to look in death for the 
help, not for himself but for hisjieople, which in life they had sought 
for long, and in vain ; the plains strewn with the bones of those who 
have died of privation and despair, or who have been struck down by 
their brutal captors,; the memory of w omen w ho have been outraged, 
of children left to perish, all bear testimony never to be forgotten, 
while English records last, to that which follow's when the weapons 
of England are allowed to rust, and when sentiment, in place of 
reason, *is permitted to Way the counsels of the empire. In the 
Soudan, at least, the work of the sentimentalist has been brought 
almost to a finish. • From vast tracts of country the population is 
gone. Wild beasts prowl in the desolated villages, and the hyena 
might laugh, as it clashes its jaws on the fleshless skulls of the dead, 
at the rich products of the new' humanity. 

In view of the fact that efforts similar to, those which have 
produced these results are being now renewed, and that the return¬ 
ing sanity of the British*people is being counteracted by the voices 
of men who cry in oije breath for an exertion of the national will, 
unfettered by regard for the intentions of other countries, and in the 
next or the preceding breath for the weakening of the only instru- 

1 1 Prosperous districts with a. teeming population have been reduced to desert 
wastes. The great plains over which the Western Arabs* roamed are deserted, and 
their places taken by wild animals.’—Slatia Pasha. 
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ments by which that will can be carried into effect, it is surely time 
for us to try to get our ideas clear upon this fundamental point. If 
the humanitarians do indeed wish the great "nation, into which they 
have been bom, to be the friend of the friendless and the helper of 
the distressed; if they really cherish the noble ambition of succour¬ 
ing, not the Armenians or the Cretans only, but all races or peoples^ 
that are weak and oppressed ; if they desire the sword of Britain to- 
be keen to smite the oppressor, and the arm of Britain to be strong 
to save, then in the name of common-sense Jet them see to it that 
the sole means of achieving these high ends, the navy and the army, 
shall be rendered adequate to the task which they have to perform. 
Yet so strange a thing sometimes is human intelligence, that the 
very persons*who are foremost in expressing what'passes for generous 
sympathy with the victims of tyranny are usually those who are 
opposed most bitterly to any increase in the national armaments. 

They would have Britain help—yes; but there shall be no ante¬ 
cedent expenditure to enable her to help effectually. They would 
have her risk war with the world for the sake of the suffering—yes ; 
but they would not vote for one extra battleship to put her 'in a 
position to war successfully. Between the thought of the righteous¬ 
ness of risking a conflict and the thought of what would happen if 
the conflict actually began, there seems to be, for these persons, a 
mental gulf as untraversable as that which Separated Dives from 
Lazarus. 

Probably, however, the root cause of this astonishing discontinuity 
is to be found in the prevalence of the same profound fallacy which 
has been referred to earlier in this article. For if you press a senti¬ 
mentalist, he will tell you at last that it is the duty of a nation, as 
of an individual, to ‘follow the right’ (by which he means,to obey 
any generous impulse), without counting the cost. Evidently here 
arises again the old fafee analogy between the State and a single 
citizen of the State with which we have dealt before. 

As a nation is imagined by the humanitarians to own its territory 
in the same manner in which a man owns an timbrella, so is it also 
imagined by them to be free, as an individual is sometimes free, to 
sacrifice itself for the sake of others. On this point it has first to be 
observed that the individual, when he is married and has a family 
dependent upon him, is*not free to indulge in the costly luxury of 
altruism. If a poor man, being English, were to leave wife and 
children at the world’s mercy, while he went off as a volunteer to 
fight for Greece, he would certainly be, not a fine fellow, but a 
deserter from duty. The analogy, therefore, breaks down at the 
start, unless it can be shown that the nation is always in the position 
of the unmarried man. That the case is the reverse of this we all 
know. The responsibilities of the State are as much more tremendous 
than those of the individual as the aggregate of its interests exceeds 
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his. Lord Salisbury has recently said with much emphasis that the 
Government are in the position of trustees towards the nation. The 
simile might be extended, for it is equally true to say that the whole 
nation is in the position of a trustee towards posterity. This one 
living generation of British men and British women, who now walk 
this world's stage, does not constitute the whole British people. Far 
back into the past, and, surely, far forward info the future, the 
chain, of which we are but one link, extends. Inheritors of a mighty 
trust, we are bound by the whole course of our history, up to now, to 
pass it on, inviolate, to* those who shall follow. For ages past, the 
labour of dead generations has been building up the house of, .the 
British nation. For centuries, our national character has been taking 
form under the impulse of some of the greatest spirits \yhom earth 
has known. In Asia and in Africa great native populations have 
passed under our hand. To us—to us, and not to others, a certain 
definite duty has been assigned. To carry light and civilisation into 
the dark places of the world; to touch the mind of Asia and of 
Africa with the ethical ideas of Europe; to give to thronging 
millions, who would otherwise* never know peace or security, these 
first conditions of human advance: constructive endeavour such as 
this forms part of the function which it is # ours to discharge. Once 
more—to fill the wide waste places of Australasia and Canada with 
the children of Britain; to people with our race the lofty plateau 
through which the Zambesi rolls down towards the sea, and whence of 
old the sailors of Tyre brought the gold of Ophir to the temple of 
Solomon ; to draw from the sdSl, or from beneatli the soil, the wealth 
hoarded for jmeounted ages for the service of man; and, lastly, to let 
the sound of the English tongue and the pure life of English homes 
give to the future of those immense regions its hup and shape : this, 
again, is a portion of the task which our past has devolved upon us. 

Have we the moral right, supposing us tQ have the moral feeble¬ 
ness, to t;ast from us, as a*thing of no account, this vast world-work 
which previous centuries have entrusted to our care? From the 
moment when Drake, three hundred years ago, lying on his face on 
the edge of the wild rpck that forms the .southernmost extremity 
of the American continent, looked out upon that Pacific Ocean whose 
waters he was the first 1 to plough with an English keel,’ even up to 
the present day, the duty of Britain has been in process of birth and 
in process of growth. Has not a nation, like an individual—for here 
at length the analogy holds—a certain appointed task which, beyond 
all other nations, it is fitted to perform ? Wilfully to neglect thia 
ordained labour is, so to speak, the one unforgiveable sin, because it 
is to defeat the purpose of the Universe as shown in the aptitudea 
which have been produced by the previous course of things. To 
sustain worthily the burden of empire is,the task manifestly 
appointed to Britain, and therefore to fulfil that task is her duty, as. 
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it should also be her delight. But if that duty should be opposed, 
if her path should be traversed by some rival State, what then would 
be the necessity laid upon the British Government and people ? 
Evidently, if the considerations already advanced are valid, it then 
becomes straitjy incumbent upon them to resist the assailant with 
the entire force which they can exert. 

Viewed from this standpoint, it will be seen that the adequate 
maintenance of the national armaments is not merely a vital need, 
prompted by the strongest conceivable motives of self-interest, but 
also, in very truth, a high and sacred obligation of morality. Not to 
heed that obligation means that we are ready lightly to lay aside the 
work which constitutes the chief justification for our existence as a 
people amqngst mankind. It means that we are contemners "of the 
past, that we are faithless to our charge, that we are as fraudulent 
life-tenants with regard to our heirs. First of all duties, because 
the primary condition of the fulfilment of all duties, is the obligation 
of self-defence. 

Well is it indeed for us, in the presence of persons who cut their 
emotion loose from their reason, and let it run amuck in the world 
like a mad Malay, that in the fulness* of time the old idea of devotion 
to the nation, and of debt owed to the nation, has at last begun to 
revive. As a ljttle leaven leaveneth the whole lump, so has the 
Imperial idea, held ten years* ago but by a fqw, spread until it has 
become a vital .force. In the possessions of the British people beyond 
the seas, as in these islands, there are men who are working in utter 
earnest to recall to their countrymen those thoughts and those high 
impulses which gave them strength in days gone by. ^As the years 
roll on, a wider patriotism aiid a deeper resolve are becoming 
perceptible. Thejre is growing into existence a sentiment of national 
being which overleaps the ocean, so that, to those whom it pos¬ 
sesses, it matters not whether they were, bom in Cape Town or in 
London, in Melbourne or in Montreal. -Equally are they members 
of one mighty community, and equally are they heirs to that mastery 
of the seas which must ultimately cafry with it the hegemony of 
mankind. * . 


II. F. Wyatt. 
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Although during the last year the champions of Women have 
continued unabashed the policy of encroachment* the situation is 
completely changed. With a noble determination, the University of 
Oxford has refused even the semblance of a degree to the students 
of St. Margaret’s or Somerville Hall, while the Radicals of Cambridge, 
who inaugurated their agitation to help the sister University, are now 
conducting the campaign for their own separate advantage. True, 
they have gone no further than the appointment of a Syndicate, whose 
report the Senate will presently annul; but, flushed with the bare 
thought of victory, they have published all # their evil intent to the 
world, until it is clear that nothing will please.them save the 
complete surrender of the University and its privileges to those 
for whom these privileges were never designed. Meanwhile the 
Women arrogantly demand as a right ten times more than courtesy 
has granted them, and prove, by the temper in which they approach 
the controversy, that should they once have their way the presence of 
one single man at Cambridge will seem inexpedient to the patrons of 
High Schools. One lady, indeed, presiding over a notorious seat of 
learning, impudently asserts that men are disqualified by their sex 
from taking part in a discussion which men.alone have the right to 
initiate. • In other words* men are forbidden to defend their own 
institutions against the onslaught of women for no better reason than 
that they are men. Shall tl*ey, then, appoint a council of women to 
rob them of their due, and sulk in forced idleness behind their oaks ? 

The Syndicate which has lately published its Report is prepared 
for this or any other surrender. It respects all things save the interests 
of the University which it is in duty bound to defend. It has accepted 
for gospel the testimony of women who would* willingly sacrifice 
the most ancient foundation for their own problematic advantage. It 
records with a bland astonishment the fact that 1,234 students of G irton 
and Newnham have asked for titular recognition, as though any 1,234 
persons would decline a privilege* to # which by use and custom they 
had no right. It permits an appeal to public opinion, as though no 
place were secure from the domination of the people, and as though 
Cambridge were an inn whose clients might complain of the meat 
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and drink supplied them. The Syndicate, in fact, invited to consider 
‘what further rights or privileges, if any, should be granted to women 
students by the University,’ has refrained from any consideration at 
all. The very use of the word ‘ right ’ is ill-omened, and nine out of 
the fourteen gentlemen appointed, to inform the Senate have set 
their signatures, not to an impartial argument, but to as strenuous a 
piece of special plfeading as you are likely to meet. They are anxious 
to give away with both hands all those privileges which centuries of 
honourable tradition have withheld. Not only would they confer 
upon such women as have satisfied the examiners the degree of 
B.A.; they insist that the degree of M.A. shall also be theirs, when 
they are of suitable standing; and, that no check be put upon the 
vanity of Grirton,and Newnham, the students of these colleges, if 
the Syndicate is not thwarted, will be declared eligible for all other 
degrees now conferred upon men, save only the doctorates of Medicine 
and Divinity. "Why these trivial exceptions are made is left un¬ 
explained, but the reason may well be that the apostles of progress are 
unwilling to close all doors upon the agitation of the future. 

The Syndicate, in truth, has gona further on the road of revolu¬ 
tion than the most sanguine ‘ reformer ’ had expected. The first 
timid demand was for the mere B.A., in which degree, said the 
innovator, therq lurked* no danger, since only Masters of Arts are 
eligible for membership of tile Senate. But now, declare the reckless 
nine, ladies shall wear the silken or even the scarlet gown; they 
shall pay the fees wherewith these distinctions are bought, and that 
all the world may know the titles are not conferred honoris causa , 
women,shall henceforth be eligible for such honorary degrees as are 
now presented with a Latin oration to the distinguished men of all 
nations, provided only these‘women have served the cause of education, 
or, in otherwords, have taken partin the battle against the Universities. 
Never was a more ingenious method invented of conferring im¬ 
mortality upon a grievance. Should the «■ Senate adopt the* advice of 
this misguided majority, the effect must be instant disaster. The 
University will be packed with disfranchised members, who are 
permitted to purchase, a half?privilege with precisely the same sum 
which confers the whole privilege upon others. And you need not 
look too closely into history to assure yourself that this foolish com¬ 
placency will be rewarded with a bitter and embarrassing agitation. 
After this supreme surrender, free access to the library and laboratories 
is but a trifling concession. 

One sound argument alone would justify a complete reconstruction 
of Cambridge: the advantage of the University as it at present exists. 
The members of the Senate have no other duty than to guard the 
interests of that institution, whereof they form part. They have no 
concern with philanthropy, politics, or intelligence. They can but 
ask themselves one question : will our action prove a benefit, not to 
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the world, but to the University of Cambridge ? Now, the Syndicate, 
or such part of it as signs the Report, asks and answers many 
another question, but prudently neglects the one essential problem. 
Even if it proved to the satisfaction of the stubbomest opponent that a 
degree was a veritable benefit to^the women who ask it, it would not 
have advanced one step on the road of conviction. Ye£, though every 
scrap of the evidence which it adduces is irrelevant, it is none the 
less worth examination, because, contemplated from the Syndicate's 
own point of view, it fails entirely to establish the Slightest grievance. 
•Such vague assertions as that 1 a very general impressjon exists outside 
the University that the course of study women have pursued^ is 
inferior to that pursued by men ’ are more than counterbalanced by 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s free and frank admission that ‘„the position of a 
Newnham or Grirton student with a good Tripos certificate is, from 
the point of view of obtaining employment as a teacher, on the whole 
not inferior to that of the graduates of other Universities.’ Why, 
then, this hankering after the degrees that are immaterial? Surely, 
the reason is to be found in a sly, half-repressed desire to get the 
management of the University into the hands of women ? 

But the Syndicate asked for. opinions, and it has printed such an 
array as only a perfect lack of humour could have seen through the 
press. Here is one lady who declares that women following the 
Cambridge course feel their inferiority." Well, the remedy is easy : 
let them follow another, and leave Cambridge in peace. They at 
least are free, though they would fasten an intolerable trammel upon 
a University which does not belong to them, and to which they will 
never belong. Another student of Newnham states that when she 
visited Chicago in 1893 she found ‘ the possession of a degree would 
have removed certaih inconveniences which she experienced.’ Is it 
then the* business of the University to make things easy for the 
adventurous tourist ? Another was hampered in the post-graduate 
work she- performed in an American college; another, still more 
reckless, asserts that had she possessed a University degree she would 
have been more at ease in tackling French officials ! Again you are 
told that Berlin and Freiburg are not t as respectful as they might be 
to the Tripos certificate, and .while this mistress is incapable of 
explaining her .qualifications, to the British parent, that one is 
persuaded that her private school would yiejd a better profit if the 
University of Cambridge were disloyal to its? traditions. Such 
arguments as these are refuted by their own frivolity, and would be 
insufficient did not history render it imperative to close the question 
now and for ever. It* is almost incredible that ladies who have 
enjoyed the advantage of so liberal an education as is conferred by 
Cambridge should still ask the University to act as a travelling 
companion or to impress upon the mothers of High School girls that 
which their own eloquence fails to explain. 
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Having destroyed its case out of the mouths of its own witnesses, 
the Syndicate proceeds to quote the practice of other Universities. 
And here the Syndicate best displays its lack of candour. Oxford is 
the only University which may for a 'moment be compared to 
Cambridge, and Oxford has declared finally and decisively against 
the aggression 'of Women. Wherefore, says the Syndicate, with Oxford 
we will have no dealings. We prefer to follow the lead of Manchester 
and Aberdeen, of Durham and Aberystwyth. In other words, ‘ the 
present is not a fitting occasion to attempt to secure the joint action 
of the two Universities.’ Why not ? What, occasion can be more 
fitting ? A majority of Oxford graduates is anxious for co-operation. 
It is a common danger that threatens the Universities, which by a 
common expedient might put their house in order. The tradition 
which inclines Oxford to the side of wisdom is the same which must 
preserve Cambridge from ruin. The moment has come for mutual 
understanding and mutual aid; yet, says the Syndicate, we decline to 
* consider the possibility of ‘joint action’ and prefer to fall back 
upon the illustrious precedent of Bangor ? Cannot they realise, these 
intrepid nine, that Bangor has nothing to lose by reckless innovation ? 
Will they not understand that Oxford, alone is the fitting colleague 
of Cambridge ? That the University which sheltered Mark Pattison 
alone may join hands with the University which rejoices in the 
scholarship of Professor Mayor ? 

Nor is it only sentiment which makes ‘joint action ’. a necessity. 
Suppose Cambridge neglected the lofty example of Oxford, and ad¬ 
mitted women to an equal share of hei;privileges, the issue would not 
be in doubt for a moment. Cambridge would become not a mixed 
University, but a University of Women. Not even the? complacent 
nine who have signed the Report to the Senate would long be tolerated 
when Girton and ‘Newnham came into their own. The boat-race, 
which is far more popular (if popularity be essential) ’than the 
progress of Women, woiild be replaced by, a vapid contest at lawn- 
tennis between the Women of Cambridge and the Men of Oxford. 
Mr. Roberts, the zealous and fearless iconoclast, would be sent back 
to extend a University which was ceasing to exist. And the under¬ 
graduates, the despised undergraduates, who,' after all, are at least as 
necessary as dons for the well-being of a University, what would become 
of them? With perfect wisdom they would choose the University 
which remained faithful to their interests, and migrate in all light¬ 
heartedness to Oxford. And they would 4° right, for they sought 
their University in the belief that they would enjoy the privi¬ 
leges of an institution designed by centuries l of habit for the use of 
men. But they would find, if the ambition of the indiscreet be not 
instantly checked, that their intferests were discussed and governed by 
a crowd of gowned and titled women. And what high-spirited youth 
would permit this intrusion? The Syndicate, which quotes with 
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bated breath the opinion of Newnham students still in their first 
year, affects to neglect the voice of the undergraduate; but this 
neglect is as reckless as it i$ intolerant, and it is worth while to 
remember that in the plebiscite of last May, while 446 under¬ 
graduates voted for women’s degrees, 1,723 declared themselves on 
the side of dignity and tradition. * 

The Syndicate makes its demand in the cause of education, and 
withal is doing -its best to cripple for ever the education of women. 
The proposal to which the nine have set their name is nothing else 
than a Girton and Newnham relief bill. In vain other institutions, 
such as Holloway College, protest on behalf of 'their neglected 
interests ; in vain Sir William Anson and his colleagues urge The 
necessity of the Queen’s University with a charter of its own. 
Newnham and Girton demand enfranchisement and the spoils of 
ancient endowments, and until the Senate has expressed its dis¬ 
pleasure, not only Cambridge, but the education of women also, is 
in danger. Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake, in answer to the 
Syndicate’s request for light, have told the whole truth. Fortunately 
for their opponents, they have most carelessly unmasked their 
batteries, and henceforth all the world may know at what points the 
attack is to be directed. Now, Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake 
possess the shining virtues of courage and "candour. They do not 
ask for a tiny privilege when nothing less than the University, and 
the whole University, will content them. Here are a few of their 
more exigent demands:— 

(1) An unrestricted use of the University Library. 

(2) A Free Competition for all University prizes and scholar¬ 
ships. • 

(3) Eecognition for advanced study and research. 

(4) A general participation in academic interests’. 

Thus for the first time we discover the true demands of Women. 
They must have a share in* the University Library, they must set 
aside the wishes of pious benefactors, and claim scholarships which 
were bequeathed to men alone, a single theft which would be 
sufficient to render generosity impossible for the future. Moreover, 
when they complain of thfeir ‘ isolation,* and ifisist that they are cut 
off from Academic interests, it is plain that they are asking for a 
vote in the Senate and a seat at the High Table. But their most 
astounding grievance is still to mention : they are tired of courtesy— 
of that courtesy which, they confess, has not been stinted in the past. 
They would have nothing precarious in the tenure of those privileges 
upon which (say they) so much depends. And so because courtesy 
is irksome to them, they would reward that courtesy, which ‘ has not 
been stinted/ by wholesale exaction. *The position is not precisely 
gracious or dignified, but at least it is candid, and far more honour¬ 
able than the position of those others who dexhand a degree, and 
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protest the while that they would not if they could interfere with 
the conduct of the University. 

But so we discover the true policy of encroachment which has 
been pursued from the first by the champions of Women. They have 
always asked one privilege with their eye cast wantonly upon 
another. From the moment when the favour was asked of examina¬ 
tion, they were determined upon a mixed University, and nothing 
less than a mixed University is likely to satisfy them. The 
Syndicate, moreover, has no love of half-measures. The most that it 
confesses is that it ‘ is not prepared to recommend that women 
should he admitted to membership of the University,’ But the 
Syndicate may take heart; it soon will be prepared, and then recon¬ 
struction is only a matter of time. Before long the University 
would be once more unmixed, and it would not be the women who 
were excluded from privilege and emolument, but the men who too 
rashly surrendered that which it was their honour to keep, and which 
nothing save a grave dereliction of duty would have permitted them 
to throw away. That a mixed University is the ambition of the 
Radicals is only too evident. Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake are 
not the only heroines who have revealed the full extent of theft in¬ 
tended depredation. A year ago the Committee of Grirton and Newn- 
ham declared that ‘ the experience thus gained may be taken as trust¬ 
worthy evidence that, unden suitable regulations, the admission of 
women to membership of the University nlay be safely conceded.’ 
The humility is a trifle ridiculous; one wonders what regulations may 
be suitable, and one asks diffidently w;hose ‘ safety ’ will be considered, 
the men’s or the women’s ? But the intention is evident, and you 
are noCsurprised that men, careless of their University, should echo 
the prayer. Professor Sidgwick, for instance, i« at last 1 prepared to 
go the whole hog,’ while the Master of Christ’s asks in despair, ‘ Are 
we going to welcome them here as part of ourselves ? ’ In brief, the 
real demand of the Syndicate, the refcl ambition of Girton and 
Newnham, is a mixed University, which by a natural evolution shall 
become once more unmixed ; and it is«this issue, and this issue alone, 
that will be voted upon in the Senate House. * 

At the last moment, the friends, of Wofben, seeing their exaction 
hopeless, have attempted to retract. They have reverted to their 
demand of a year ago, and have promised contentment with a mere 
B.A. But they have dodged here and there so often, that no graduate 
will trust them, since it is obvious that their last retractation is as 
insincere as their earlier modesty. Nothing, in fact, will satisfy the 
assailants but the plunder of the University, and the attack can only 
be met by a direct negative. Even by its own‘superfluous reasoning 
the Report of the Syndicated a signal failure. It has neglected 
nothing which might strengthen its case; it has even made appeal 
to the prowess of girls in the Local Examinations, which neves should 
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be seriously considered by a dignified University, fiat it bee 
brought forwwdmsi^^t of wanton destruction 5 nothing snore 

wherein 

a vfjMgffira ml&iii might* be madet It r^edfe 4^t$Uy Hie 
sagj^Mi|^^Nabi t minority that a degree should be ednftfSfd 
upon^&e which never need be confused with the degree OSU^ 
ferred'^Oa men. And thus it proves itself unreconciled and irre- 
Women’s, education is nothing to it: elBeit would 
welcbrife a new charter and national equality. Jfo, it is moved 
by the spurious sentimentality which always urges the irresponsible 
Radical to give away that' which does not belong to him. And 
(let us hope) it will be properly and fairly defeated. 'Something 
more than the triumph of ambitious women is at stake. The weey 
existence is threatened of that University which alone is concerned 
in the discussion, and whose advantage is never even mentioned. 
Centuries have proved that the Cambridge of Newton and Bentley, 
of Porspn and Munro, is an admirable University—a school not only 
of l&nsing, but *of manners and restraint. Why, then, tinker it to 
flatter the vanity of the middle sex ? Why, then, impose upon the 
University a responsibility which it is evidently unfit to sustain ? 
If women sat at the high table, and wore the gown of bachelorhood, 
the andent University which hundreds of years have known and 
reverenced would be no more. The air of seclusion would be for ever 
dissipated; the college courts„which Gray and Byron knew, would 
he invaded by a horde of women, tricked out in a costume unbecom¬ 
ing their nether skirts, whose career would be as ill assorted *as their 
raimefit. And, after all, it is but a small minority of women who- 
would thus slavishly disguise themselves m the trappings of men, who 
assert that* sex is a base convention, and who have so little respect for 
tradition that they would deface an ivy-grown* institution fora fancy. 
Bnt it is the minority which claims a hearing; the falsely ambitions 
‘ have hqglf* 1 silence to revive blander,’ nor is anything save an excess 
of seal lffely to waken its more amiable and dignified sisters to a pre¬ 
test. Meanwhile the duty of the Senate is cledr. It is only concerned 
with the welfare of the University, which it holds in trust not for itself, 
but fba^tbe generations yet unborn. To the Senate the advantage 
of Women is immaterial.. No hardship can change the truth that 
Cambridge exists for men $nd for men alone. If women are sincere, 
let them “accept the charter of the Queen’s University and go else¬ 
where. Then may the University once more knori pence, and con¬ 
tinue its work;, tmdistnrbed by idle agitation and by tKe daily invention 
of fresh and futile grievances. * 

. Charles Whibley. 
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HOW I BECAME POPE 

* 

BY.PIUS THE SECOND 

1 ' ■ ' 

EXTRACTED FROM THE POPE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
COMMENTARIES 


‘ When the news of the Pope’s death reached Philip, the Cardinal 
Bishop of Bologna, in his retreat at Bagnorea from the heat of th$ 
summer, he made his way to Viterbo, and set out with Aeneas toward 
Borne for the election of a successor. As they went along together 
they found the whole Court, and more than half the populace, runhing 
to meet them outside the walls. “ One of you two,” shouted every 
voice, “will be elected Pope.”’ 

So begins the only account of that great recurring drama of the 
ages of Faith, the election of a new Pope, ‘ by one who has been 
plunged into that whirlpool- of intrigue and come out victorious on 
the other side. Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, who assumed the name of 
Pius the Second, was a bom journalist. He was the Andrew Lang 
of the Vatican. Society verses, novelettes, histories, travels slipped 
with equal ease from his graceful pen. He was an orator and a 
statesman, with‘but one besetting sin—he could as soon have 
neglected good ‘copy’ as have written bad Latin. And so in the 
‘ Commentaries ’ w hich he produced at his leisure in imitation of the 
great Julius, and which have never yet been done into English, he 
gives us a wonderfully vivid, somewhat lurid,. glimpse^into the 
Vatican in the period just after the anti-Pojies, when it l|? under 
the influence of a few* great Italian families—Colonna, Piccolomini, 
Orsini, Borgia. 

Pius the Second succeeded a Borgia, Calixtus the third; on the 19th 
of August, 1458., His principal rivals were William d’EstouteviUe, 
Archbishop of Bouen, and Philippe Calendrino, a brother of Ificholas 
the Fifth, the last Pope but one. The Vice-Chancellor, who takes a 
prominent part in’the story, was the infamous Eoderic Lenzoli Borgia, 
who assumed the name of Alexander the Sixth ;*and Pietro Barbo, the 
Cardinal-priest of St. Mark at* Venice, was our historian’s successor, 
under the style of Paul the Second. With this introduction to the 
principal actors, we Can leave Aeneas to tell his own tale, with the one 
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of himself in the 


reminder that, like his great exemplar, he sj 
third person. 

. * The' ^oth^Hals joined the Conclave. on the tenth 
day State , : ht^f5 i >ii^»n •-• the' issue, 

though es^eet^tibn conferred the^ ^atificate ^^on 

Aeneii|?i^^^ : ' i Sns^i- , md none stood higher in'refmtsdiefi/ ' 

T'a^awmber is^mportant. A candidate must secure a two-thirds 
majorityplus one. In this case he required twelve votes. If he. 
obtained these, he had the privilege of voting for himself and so decid¬ 
ing the matter. Aeneas, though-he does not mention it, made use 
of this privilege. 

‘The Conclave was erected in the hall of the Apostles 4 at* St. 
Peter’s, two courts and two chapels being included. They built cells 
for the Cardinals to eat and sleep in, in the larger chapel. The 
smaller, called the Chapel of St. Nicholas, was allotted to consultation 
and the election of the Pope. The courtyards were for general use 
as a promenade. 

‘ On the day of assembly no progress was made with the election. 


The following day various rules were promulgated, which the Cardinals 
laid down to be observed by the new Head, and each man swore that 
he would observe these if the choice should fall upon him. On the 
third day Mass was celebrated, and we proceeded to the scrutiny. It 
was found that Philip, Bishop of Bologna, and Aeneas, Bishop of 
Siena, had been proposed for the Pontificate by an equal number of 
voices^ each receiving five nominations ; of the others no one received 
more than three. 

* No one at that stage, whether this was a trick, or the result of his 
unpopularity.* selected William of Rouen. The scrutiny completed 
and the result announced, the Cardinals came together and sat in 
council. »The question then put to us was, “ Is there any one w'ho 
will change, his mind, and transfer his vote to another candidate ? ” 
This method of election i^ called “Election by Accession.” It is 
easier to’arrive at agreement by this plan, a process objected to at 
the first jserutiny by those who had not received any votes at all, 
because no “ accession*” could be made to their party. 

‘ We adjourned to lurfeheon, and from that moment what cabals ! 
The more powerful members of the College, whether their strength 
lay in reputation* or wealth, beckoned others to their side.* They 
promised* they threatened. There were even some who without a 
blush, without a shred of modesty, pleaded their own merits, and 
demaudect the supreme Pontificate for themselves . . . Each man 
boasted of his qualifications. The bickering of these claimants was 
something extraordinary; through a day and a sleepless night It raged 
with unabated virulence, William of R&uen was not so apprehensive of 
these brawlers as of Aeneasan.d the Bolognese Cardinal, towards whom 
he saw that most of the voters inclined; buf he was especially 
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and has not a penny, ? How is a poor man to 
the Church; an invalid to heal -the sick? It 
day be came from Germany. We know nothing of; He 

may even carry the Court away with him back to Germany^pWhat 
does his literary .culture matter ? Are we to place a society '^rsifier 
on the throne of St. Peter ? Think you * good form ■ will govern the 
Church ? Or do you think Philip of Bologna the better man ? lie 
is a stiff-necked fellow, who will neither be clever enough to* steer 
himself nor listen to those who warn liim of the proper course! I am 
the senior Cardinal; you know me to be cautious; I am a past 
master in Papal learning; of royal descent; a man with a large 
following and large property, with which I can assist our needy 
, Church; I have no small number of benefices at my disposal, which I 
shall distribute and confer upon you $nd others.” 

. * To his promises he added a host of entreaties ; if these had not 

the desired effect, threats; when any one objected that his simony was 
an obstacle, that his Papacy would be a venal one, he would make no 
denial that his past life had beten besmirched with the mire of simony, 
but for the future—for the future, he asserted, his hands should he 
clean! Cardinal Alano of Rimini—an insolent and venal creature— 
was his secondhand backed his candidature by every possible manoeuvre ► 
It was qot so much that lie, as a. Frenchman, was the partisan ‘of a 
Frenchman, as that he expected Rouen Cathedral, with \tfiliiam’ir 
house in the city and his chancellorship, if he Should be promoted. 
Many were entangled by his huge bribes. They wem entrapped by 
the fellow like flies. Christ’s tunic, in Christ’s absence, tfas up for 
sale! ’ \ 

‘ Several Cardinals met in the latrines, and, with that as their 
retreat, thev nlotted with the greater secresy how they should make 


retreat, they plotted with the greater secresy how they sho|d,d make 
William Pope. They bound themselves by written agreements and 
oaths; and he, relying upon these, promised dipiti^|and positions, 
and allotted provinces, in virtue of his prerogative. # An appropriate 
place to choose such a Rope ! Where find a better spot to enter upon 
foul conspiracies than in the latrines ? . . . ' ; |jL. 

‘The Cardinals on William’s side made no small ;party f in 
number. The Bishop of Bologna, Orsini, and the (h^Eiiul*id^t of 
St. Anastasia were wavering. A touch would send th0m over.; they 
actually had given ground for some hope; and since .eleven appeared 
to be in unison, there was no iear of failing to find a twelfth without 
delay. For wliefc a candidate reaches that stage, why! there is ever 
some one at his elbow who says, “ I too vote to make yon Pope,” so as 





jail to thinkIthb ^ote bu»n^ irw 
for dawn to proceMtottescraiiny. 
when, who: bufcthe^ iuade 


to gain his goodwill. So 


w yon not that we 

oif Cardinals ? met in the latrines; they liave determined 

await nothing but daylight. My advice is 
this out of bed, go to him and add your voice to his side; lest 
if y -i oppose him and he become Pontiff, he bear a grudge against 
you. shall look" after* my own skin, and avoid the,snare I fell into 
before. I know what it is to have a Pope for my enemy. I have^had 
that experience with Calixtus, who never gave me a.friendly glance 


because I did not vote for him. My opinion is tljat it is politic to 
anticipate the favour of the man who is to be Pope. I am giving to 


you tile advice on which I am myself acting/’ 

‘ “Philip,” replied Aeneas, “no man shall ever persuade me to 
adopt 1 your base subterfuge; to think of choosing one I deem an 
unworthy varlet as successor of the blessed Peter! Far from me be 
this crime! If others choose, him, that is their affair. I will be 
clear c iv this transgression; my conscience shall not assail me. You 
say it is a hard lot to have an ill-affected Pope; I have no dread of 
that, know he w’ill not muider me for not voting, for him. If he 
love me not, he will merely give me no* revenue, and no patronage.” 

‘ “ You will feel the pinch of poverty.” 

‘^Poverty is no hardship to a man who is accustomed to be poor. 
I have led a life of indigence up to this day—what is it to me if I die 
a parser ? He robs me not of the Muses, who are ever tiie more 
gradiobs when one’s purse is light. Nay, I am not the man to believe 
that God will suffer his Bride, the Church, to languish utterly in the 
hands of 'William of Rouen. What is more contrary to the Christian 
profession than that Christ’s Vicar should be a slave to simony and 
licentiousness ? God’s righteousness will not allow this palace, where¬ 
in so many holy Fathers have dwelt, to be a den of robbers or a stew' 
of harlots. ‘ The Aposfcleship fs derived from God and not from men. 
Who knows not that the. thoughts of. the fellows who have banded 


together to gam the Pontificate for William are set on vanity ? How 
fit that their conspiracy was hatched in the latrines ! Their intrigues 
will en^ m a secession ; and, like the Arian .heresy, the foul, instru¬ 
ments jiil| meet their end in some place of abomination. To-inorrow 
will ehofrjbbat the Bishop of Rome is chosen by God and hot hymen. 
If youareTa / lower of Christ, you will refuse to take as Christ’s 
Vicar one whom you know' to be a limb of the Devil.” 

‘These ai^umen£s‘scared Philip irom his support of William ; 
and at the first' peep of dawn' Aeneas approached Roderic, the Vice- 
Chancellor, with the bluhti inquiry, “ Have you *sold yourself to 


William?” 
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***■ What would you 
over. Quite a 
this fellow. It 
outside the 

dose the best ( for my 
have his jpromise in black and white: 
others will do so, and I shall lose my office! 

Greenhorn! ” interrupted Aeneas, “s 
. the Apostle’s chair an enemy of your nation, and will* 
pledge of one who knows no honour. You‘will 
. pledge ; but the Archbishop of Avignon will have your Chancellorship. 
The very bribe «that is promised you is not only promised but assured 
to him. Will th$ fellow keep faith with you or with him? ‘Why, 
with the Frenchman, not the Catalonian!, The Frenchman will win. 
Will he oblige a foreigner or a compatriot ? Beware, young, simple- 
ton 1 Have a care, good Muddle-pate! Though the Chubch of 
Rome be nothing to you, though you hold Christ’s religion as cheap 
. as you hold God contemptible, for whom are you elevating .such a 
Vicar ? Give a thought at least to your own position* With a 
French Pope you will he in most sorry case.” , 

1 The Vice-Chancellor listened to his friend’s harangue attentively, 
and gave him a .qualified adherence. i 

‘ Next to the Pavian Cardinal. “ Am I rightly informed that you 
too,” queried Aeneas, “are of one mind with those who have resolved 
to elect William ? Is that so?” 

* “ Certainly; I have promised to give him my vote, that 2 may 
not be Ifft in a minority of one. Believe me, it’s a foregone?oon- 
elusion; the fellow has such a string of backers! ” 

* “ I find you.are not the man 1 took you for,” Aeneas 
“. . . Have we not often heard you say that the Church wq&d perish 
if it fell into William’s hands—* death before .submission ’? Why 
this right-about ? Has he been transfigured in a trice from Apollyon 
to an angel, or you from angel to devil, that you fall in love with his 
lusts, obscenities, and avarice ? WhereTiave yqu cast your;pairiotism 
and your usual exaltatipn of Italy above another lands? I used to 
think that when every one else was false to his love of her you would 
never flinch. You have deceived me, or rather your own self and 
your Italian motherland, if yon come not back to your sens ~I” 

‘ The Bishop‘of Pavia was nonplussed by these j^^Sicbes. 
Remorse and shame surged up within him; he burst into II^Bbod of 
tears. Then, after some deep-drawn sighs, he moanedj/'i^ &iiiiu^. 
of myself, but what am I to do ? I have passed my inurd* If I do 
not vote for William I shall sh|nd guilty of trecJcheay.^ : ; v 

‘ “ So far as I can discern,” the other retorted, “ it has dome to 
this, that whichever,path you take yon are travelling toward the 
name of traitor. Now you must make your choice. Had you rather 
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of the 
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andha t\p longer any hope of 

himself, was roused at once by patriotism 
of the Archbishop of Kouen to pahvass 
He. implored and entreated them not to play is 
His fee£ knew no rest until he had gathered the whole of the Italians, ; ' 
except Colonna, outside the Bishop of Genoa’s cell. He explained to 
them the conspiracy of the latrines. “ The Church will perish,” he 
cried, “ and Italy be ever more in bondage, if this man from Rouen 
lays hftnds upon the Pontificate. Would that each and .all of you 
would bear yourselves like men ! Be loyal to Mother Church, and to 
your mother country in her distress. Put on one side any personal 
jealousies you may bear each other. Choose an Italian, not ah alien 
Pope., Let each who hears me put Aeneas in the forefront.” 

* Therg were present seven in all, and there was only one dissen- i 
tient from their unanimous approval, Aeneas himself, who thought 
himself unequal to that tremendous responsibility. Eventually we 
adjourned tp Mass, and as soon as the last word was intoned set our¬ 
selves, to the scrutiny. A golden casket was placed,upon the High 
Altar and three watchmen—the Cardinal Bishop of Rodez, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, the Cardinal Deacon Colonna—kept 
their eyes upon it, that no chicanery should interrupt the ballot. The 
rest of the Cardinals sat each *at their own place; then they rose 
in the order of precedence and seniority, stepped up to the ajtar, and 
dropped into the casket a ballot paper on which they had written the 
name Of their nominee. * , * 

( As Aeneas stepped forward to drop his paper into the easket, 
William thrust his hand away, every nerve a-tremble. “ Remember, 
Aeneas,” he gasped, “ how* frequently you have been .advertised of 
my merits.” It was a rash appeal at that juncture, when a change 
in the written vote wyuld haVe been irregular ; but his eagerness 
mastered his self-restrain^. “Yes,” rejoined, Aeneas, “ but are you 
really reduced to self-advertisement with such a worm as your humble . 
servant ? ” Without another w-ord he dropped his paper into the 
casket and slipped back into his seat. . " 

‘ When all the others had followed his example* the table was set 
in the middle of a court; and the three Cardinals mentioned: above 
emptied the casketful of ballot papers upon it. Each vote was read 
oat separately in a distinct voice, and the scrutators jotted down the 
names, they found inscribed. Every ^one of the Cardinals made a 
similar list, to avoid the hare possibility of deception. *This custom 
stood Aeneas in good stead-, for, after the taljy whs complete, the 
Rouen tally-mfin announced that Aeneas had received eight vote®. 
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•■$fa one'Saida word about a deduction that only affected AenSasand 
hbt themselves. But Aepe&s would not 

He-shouted 01 $ to^ speak^-^^ } am 

■the nominee Of';,nine'.-;Every 

Archbishop subsided with the air of having cozaxuittadPd(p^:^auig 
inaccuracy. The formula of the nomination, which each 
out arith his own Hand, was as follows: “ I—£eter, or Johcf^orp^hat- 
ever his n$me might be—do hereby select to be Pope^ofl^Rome, 
Aeneas, Cardinal Bishop of Siena* and James, Bishop of Usbora.” It 
is quite in order io vote for one, two, or even’several names, With the 
pro.vjso understood that the names take precedence in the order of 
their mention. * If one candidate has not enough votes, the next on 
the list tal^es his place, so as to facilitate' a general agreement/ But 
many cleverly devised systems are turned to fraudulent purposes. 
One example was given at that ballot by Latin us Orsini, who put 
seven names on his list, with the object of flattering the seven by his 
complaisance into either making “ accession ” to himself at. that 
scrutiny, or voting for him at some other. But in his csae, as he 
was known to be a trickster, the stratagem seriously injured’* his 
prospects. 

4 When the result of the poll was declared, it was discovered, as I 
have mentioned before, that nine Cardinals had voted for Aeneas. . . . 

‘ The Archbishop of Roue’n had six votes, the others were on a 
much lower level. Every one gazed in astonishment at William when 
he found himself left so far behind. Within human memory no 
candidate had ever mounted so high as nine votes at a ballot. Since 
no one hpd the required majority it was resolved to go # into council 
and try the method known as “accession,” to get the Pontiff made, 
if possible, that day. Once more the Archbishop of Rouen nourished 
a deceptive hope. There sat all those prelates, each in his place— 
not a word, not a sound—speechless as njen whose life is at the ebb. 
For a considerable time nobody spoke, nobody even yawned. Not a 
muscle stirred, only the restless eyes glanced idly hither and thither. 
That moment was enthralling! What' a picture were those human 


statues! ’Twas like thyat moment twixt life and death when not a 
sound reaches the ear, not a movement can be seen. 

‘Thus they sat for an appreciable interval, the juniors waiting 
for the older men to begin the “ accession.” Then Vice-Chancellor 
Roderie leaped from his seat. “ I accede to the Cardinal Bishop of 
Siena.” His phrase struck home like a rapier to William’s heart, 
with such a rush did it send the blood horn the poor fellow’s cheeks. 
Then another pause. Side glances passed from one to another as 
each indicated his favourite frjja nod, and the general upshot of it 
was’that the/already had a vision of Aeneas in the Papal robes. As 
soon as this was obviqus, some stalked out of the place to avoid seeing 
the issue of the day. . . . They made the claims of exhausted nature 
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their excuse, but when there was a rush after them- they quickly re¬ 
turned * Then Jamies, €axdinal-priest of St, W 

accession At that-ai^^i^mpleteBtupe- 

fection ejScended W^ e assembly, and every one the power of 
speech, j$| men might do in a hquse shaken by mysterious earthquakes. 
On# voice was yet lacking from the twelve that Wotfid make,.Aeneas 
Pope,; A (Jra8ping the situation, Prosper Colonna thought grea& would . 
be hirfame if his sole voice proclaimed the Pontiff, and, rising to his 
feet, made as if he would give the customary Vote with becoming* 
dignity. In the middie of his sentence the Archbishop of Nice and 
William of Kouen seized upon him, with bitter reproaches against 
his designed accession to Aeneas. When he stood by his resolve they 
struggled with might and main to drag him from, the place j grasp¬ 
ing him, the one by the right, the other by the left arm, they tried 
to drag him away and rescue the Pontificate for the latter. 

‘ Prosper Colonna, however, though his written vote was for the 
Archbishop, was bound to Aeneas by a long-standing friendship, and, 
with “ A fig for your bombast! ” turned towards the other Cardinals. 

“ I Also give accession to the Cardinal Bishop of Siena, and so make 
him Pope.” As the words dropped from his lips, the spirit of oppo¬ 
sition vanished, the whole intrigue fell to pieces, and the Cardinals, 
without a moment’s delay, one and all prostrated themselves before 
Aeneas^ and hailed hipi as Pope without a murmur of dissent. Then 
Cardinal Bessarion, the Archbishop of Nice, speaking for himself and 
the other partisans of William, remarked: “’lour Holiness, we give 
our heartiest approval to your*elevation, which is, without doubt, the 
will of the Almighty. We always thought you as thoroughly worthy 
of this dignity as we do now. Our only reason for not voting for you 
was your indifferent health ; nothing but your gopt appears to us to 
majhyour perfect efficiency. We do obeisance to you as Pope; we 
elect you over again, as far as we are concerned; and we shall give 
you our* loyal support.” • * 

‘ “ You have treated our faults, dear Bishop, far more leniently 
than we should do,” replied ’Aeneas. “ You lay blame upon us for 
naught but an ailment of our feet, and we ?ye aware that it is widely 
known that our shortcomings could scarce be numbered, and that we 
might have been fairly disqualified by them for the Apostolic seat. 
We can think of no merits that have raised.us to this position. We 
should have confessed our utter unworthiness and refused to embrace 
the proffered dignity did we not respect the voice that summons us. 
For what - two-thirds of the Sacred College have done may he taken 
for an act of the Holy Spirit, and it would have been sin to withstand 
it. We therefore obey God’s behest, and honour you, dear Bishop, 
and those who agreed with you, if you but followed the guidance of 
your conscience, and disapproved of our election on the ground of our 
deficiencies. You shall all alike be our friends, for we oweourvoea- 
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tion not to this man or that man, but to the whole College, and to 
GodHimself, from whom ajmeth everything that ia good andevery 
perfect gift.” ... v V '■/<*’'.*■ <;•\ •. 

* Without anyfurfher speechAeneas doffed his former garments 
and received, th^ifcii* tunic of Uhrist, and to the questicm,^0||||hat 
name do yda elect to be known ? ” replied, “ Pius the Second ^ f^'|nhe 
valets of the Cardinals in Conclave at once rifled the new Pop^ftsell. 
The rascals made loot of all his money—not much of a prizel-^and 
«made off with his books and his clothes. . . . Outside the ^erung 
shadows were drawing in, when bonfires flashed forth in every public 
square, from the top of every tower; songs burst tipon the ear, neigh¬ 
bour bailed neighbour to festivity. North and south, east and west, 
echoed trumpets aiyi bugles; every corner of the city was alive With 
cheering crowds. Old men used to tell that they had never in Rome 
seen such an outburst of popular enthusiasm.’ 


Alfukd N. Macfadyen. 
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There is a tourM, or mausoleum, at Brussa, the ancient capital of 
the Ottoman Turks, which is altogether so lovely to the outward eye, 
and so satisfying to the artistic sense, that one is almost tempted to 
wish that one could repose in it one’s self. A high compliment this 
to any place of sepulture. But since we must all lie somewhere, 
unless sealed up in cinerary urn, one might well wish that it could 
be in a spot so cheerful and so beautiful; devoid of all the ghastly 
and mouldy associations whioh generally go to make such places 
disagreeable, and in one that the beholder can contemplate with go 
much true pleasure. 

The graves of Turkish Sultans and princes of the blood—as all who 
have seen them may remember—are almost invariably above ground, 
the body being inclosed in what looks like a long wooden ark, draped 
with rich silken brocades ; and in such an ark, thus draped, the chief 
occupant of this beautiful tourbe is lying in royal state, with some 
few of his kinsfolk sleeping around him. The Persian tiles which 
ornament the walls of the temple are hexagon in form, and reflect, 
in hue, the plumage of the peacock stnd the blossom of the rose, 
whilst t£e light of heaven falls softly thi’ough panes that seem set 
as though with glistening jewels. Without, roses bloom and fountains 
trickle, amder the shade of such giant plane trees as are only t-o be 
met with, in Asia. With these mingle the more sombre spires of the 
cypress (a grove of tjiese trfces—-very Titans amongst their fellows 
towering hard by—is said to be of the same ^age as the tourbi itself), 
and below the wide valley of Brussa stretches away to the base of 
the far blue mountains. It is a spot that, once seen, is likely to be 
ever remembered. . 

The tourbe-dar, or the white-turbaned Imam who unloclcs the 
caTven door of the temple, will tell you that this is the last resting- 
place of 1 Prince Jem ; ’ but beyond the slight sense of surprise occa¬ 
sioned by meeting wifh what sounds like so familiar an English 
name in such a place, this information will convey little to the mind 
of the ordinary traveller. It is ?or the benefit of the ordinary 
traveller, therefore, and not with a view of insulting the cultured 
student of history, who will, of course, know all about him, that it 
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lias occurred to me to set down briefly, and mostly from memory, a 
few of the chief incidents in the life of this ini * young man, 

about whom so zm^ywise andro J person* W^O»Ty too eager to 
occupy th 

his troubles m so pleasant a place. ' ' - - V‘ 

As far 'as his misfortunes were concerned, Prince JS 
written ‘Jpjem,’ a*nd short for Jemshld or Djemshld, atei 



‘Zizim - by Western historians) of the Ottoman Turks may bekrcom- 
parison with some of the members of our own unhappy House of Stuart. 
He might even carry off the palm from Charles Edward himself, if • 
any kind of recompense could have been awarded to the more unlucky 
of the two. There is a certain antilogy, indeed, between the fates 
of these Princes, ip spite of the centuries that separate them. ‘Jem. 
like the more modern Pretender, came of the blood royal of the land, 
aud, like him, he considered himself to he the rightful heir to a 
throne to which, but for certain adverse combinations, he would, in- 
all probability, have succeeded. But the adverse combinations 
triumphed, and, like the Stuart Prince, after making several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to advance his cause, he passed the remainder of his 
days in exile, aggravated in his case by imprisonment. 

Things have come to such a pass, in these latter days of Ottoman 
degeneracy, that yt is almost impossible to imagine a Turkish prince 
who Was of the fine old fighting order; eager to dare and do; one 
who could lead, a rough camp-life in rough places; who journeyed 
about, saw some of the world, and displayed signs of energy and 
virility. But Prince Jem seems to have been all this, and more. Let 
us follow some of his adventures, and see by what tortuous ways he 
came at last to this quiet resting-place. 

When Mohamiped the Conqueror was gathered unto Sis fathers, 
he left two surviving sons, Bayezld, the elder, and this Jem, or Djem, 
who was then in his twenty-third year, having been bom, of a Servian 
mother, in 1459. The fact that he was tke Conqueror’s seoond son 
did not, of necessity, preclude the chance of his succession in the 
good old times when Might was Right, fold whpn he who came first 
was oftenest first served. Jem,.indeed, had ajways made up his mind 
that he should enjoy the pleasures of empire, and his friends were of 
opinion that he possessed more of the qualities requisite for the making 
of a successful Sultan than did his brother. 

But upon the death of Mohammed it was Bayezld who arrived 
first at Constantinople, and was forthwith proclaimed Sultan. Thlre 
had been some ‘hocus-pocus’ about this, whereat Jem felt aggrieved, 
for the messenger who had been sent to apprise him of his father’s 
death had been waylaid and murdered upon the road by a partisan of 
his brother, and so had never arrived at his destination with the news. 
After this his affairs went from bad to worse. Finding his brother 
established upon the throne, he took up arms against him, with the 
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result that he was more than once defeated. I have seen a curious 
old wood-engraving representing one of Jem’s engagements with 
,Bayezid. The. twq brottiers are depicted as,hav|p; conae tb close 
quarters | everybody ishacking and flashing aP • «Slv^rybody else, and 
turbaried heads are rolling about upon the field like tennis-bails. 

After bis second defeat Jerd, with his wife and family, to,< s refuge 
in Egypt, where he was received by the Mamelqk Sultan, Kaltbai, 
with royal honours. If such pomps and vanities could have consoled 
him in his misfortunes they were certainly not wanting, for his noble 
and attractive bearing, together with the charms of a highly cultivated 
mind, seems to have impressed even his gaolers with a due respect 
for his princely dignity. * 

Jfmis said to have resembled his father in face, and to have been 
extremely handsome, though upon the question of heailty opinions 
must always differ. • This brother of the Grand Turk,’ says an old 
Italian chronicler, * looks every inch like the son of an .emperor,’ 
Another historian describes him as having had a fair heard, a long 
nose, somewhat loose morals, 4 but a most noble disposition withal.’ 
Vertot (quoting Bosio, 4 qui eonnaissait Djem personnellement ’) says 
of him, * II avait le nez aquilin et si courbe qu’il touchait presqu’ii 
la levre snperieure.’ 1 lie is said to have surpassed most of the 
princes of his day as a marksman, in horsemanship, and in all athletic 
exercises. He was a skilled musician, a sweet .singer, and above 
all—a fact which particularly attracted the present writer—an 
ardent lover of poetry, and accounted the best 'Turkish poet of his 
time. Never was there a truci; exemplification of Heine’s well-known 
lines (‘ Aus meinen Thriinen spriessen,’ See. etc.), for from his tears 
and sighs Uprose a very garden of blossoms, a full choir of sftmg. We 
find him during his wanderings continually turning off some ode or 
sonnet, by the way ; some description of an impressive scene; some 
lamentation at his sad destiny. His eye was perpetually 4 in a fine 
frenzy rolling,’ and he trilled and quavered through the thirteen 
years of his imprisonment like a captive skylark. He also translated 
from the Persian, amongst other poems, that which is called Khm'shld 
and Djemshid, and <lid much to enrich his national literature. 

From Egypt Jem mafle a pilgrimage to ttfe holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina; the only member of the reigning Ottoman family (with the 
exception of a daughter of Mohammed the First) who has ever under¬ 
taker! this journey—a curious , fact, when we remember what spiritual 
advantages are supposed £o accrue from the pilgrimage. BayezIdPthe 
Second, who is said not to have been at all cruel (for a Sultan), would 
have willingly come to •friendly terms with his brother at about this 
time. He proposed that the younger Prince should draw the revenues 

t 

1 The nose of Mohammed the Conqueror is said to have been also so hooked as 
to come over his lips and partly hide the mouth. A complimentary poet of the time 
compares it to 4 the beak of a parrot resting upon cherries.’ 
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of the newly-acquired province of Karamania, of which he had been 
made Governor in his fathers lifetime, and promised him sundry other 
advantages if peace; Bht |l^les do notbring, 

forth doves, and |he? amhitiou#hlood of im¬ 

petuously in Jem’s veins for him to listen to reasomHe wanted top 
much; all the Asiatic provinces, with Brussa for a capital, where he 
was to reside himself, whilst his brother was to rest content'with 
his European possessions, and live at Constantinople. Whereupon 
Bayezid made answer that ‘ empire was a bride whose favours'could 
not be shared,’ a saying that has been frequently quoted* and proposed 
that Jem should go and live quietly at Jerusalem, a town too open to 
the reproach of provinciality to seem attractive to so learned and 
accomplished a prince. A place, too, that had seen better days; 
whose glories had utterly departed. It was much as though some 
impetuous spirit of our own day were, to be compelled to live perma¬ 
nently at* Bath—at the deadliest moment of -its dulness, before its 
present revival—or at Dublin in tbe perpetual absence of a Vice¬ 
regal Court. It was not to be wondered at if poor Jem did not 
altogether relish this prospect. < * 

, We next, find him anxious to proceed to Europe, there to enlist 
the sympathies of the Christian princes in his behalf, seeking a tem¬ 
porary asylum at Rhodes ’with the Knights Hospitallers of St. John. 
Pierre d’Aubusson de la Feuillade (it is as well to give the name of 
so distinguished a scoundrel in full) was at this time Grand Master 
in .Rhodes of this semi-religious, semi-military Order. He also 
received Jem with royal honours; we read that the whole island was 
gaily decorated, and that beautiful ladies, richly attired, leant down 
from their balconies to look at the Turkish Prince ; but he immediately 
set about making arrangements with Bayezid, in order that he might 
turn Jem’s confidence in him to good account. • : 

It was finally settled that D’Aubusson should receive from Bayezid 
the sum of 45,000 ducats yearly so long its his brother remained in 
the custody of the Order, whilst, with the Prince himself, the cunning 
Grand Master came to an understanding whereby, in the event of 
Jem’s succeeding to the Sultanate, he was to be paid 1,500,000 
ducats in gold, and to obtain several other important advantages 
besides. 

In the year 1482 Jem proceeded to Nice, the Nice we all know 
and admire, for D’Aubusson, fearful lest bis island might be besieged 
by tie Sultan and his prey wrested from his,clutches, had the Prince 
transferred, for greater security, to a French branch of the Order; 
Here, charmed with the beauty of the scenery, though sad and 
disappointed at heart, he composes a poem upon the view, and sendB 
a petition to the King of France 1 (Charles the Eighth), begging that 
he will stand his friend. His messenger,did not return—somehow 
Jem’s envoys seem verf seldom to have reached their destination— 
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and whilst he was awaiting him there arose (as at this present) a 
‘ plague scare,' and his well-wishers, anxious not to lose their advan¬ 
tages by hie death, burned him off into the interior of France, out 
of the way of the epidemic. The Christian princes of the earth had 
become aware by this time that Jem was a valuable prize, and more 
‘than one of them would willingly have had him in his safe keeping. 
Foremost amongst these were the Kings of France, Naples, and 
Hungary, but even the King of Scotland (this must have been King 
James the Third) would have liked to have a finger in the pie. Nor 
was it greed alone that influenced them in this matter. 

The ‘ Sick Man’—seeming now wellnigh sick* unto death—was 
then a stout and hardy young giant, most voracious and destructive, 

* feeljng his feet,’ as it were, and eager to trample down and devour 
whatever good thing came in his way. Just as "the French King, 
centuries later, would have used Charles Edward to harass and em¬ 
barrass his good brother of England, so would these European princes 
have turned Jem into an instrument of torture to the Sultan, whose 
growing power was filling all Christendom with alarm. Of our 
English King I do not find that any mention is made in connection 
with the Turkish Prince, l^erhaps. in his far-off island home, he 
felt less concerned than his neighbours at the dreaded Ottoman 
encroachments, or he was busied with his awn affairs, smothering his 
little nephews in the Tower or chopping off’ the hea*ds of his nobility 
in true Turkish fashion. Poor Jem was lucky-to have escaped his 
tender solicitude. 

Jeiii resided, after his departure from Nice, at various French 
fortresses—at Roussillon, at Puy; and then, fair of beard, long of nose, 
and loose of morals, but of *a most noble disposition withal,’ we find 
him taking his way to the Chateau of .Sassenage, with a large and 
imposing retinue. Alas, poor Jem ! unsuccessful Pretender that thou 
w r ert! Buffeted by fortune, deprived of all natural ties of affection, 
betrayed, outwitted, and void by all those in .whom thou hadst 
trusted the most! Thou, even thou, slialt yet • taste a little honey 
ere thou diest ’! , 

For the bold Baron of Sassenage—like ‘ this Turk’ in the famous 
ballad of Lord Bateman— had ‘ pne only daughter,’ Philippine Helena, 
accounted a lady of surpassing beauty, who—short of ‘ setting him 
free’-—behaved to her father’s prisoner very much as,did ‘the fair 
Sophia’of the ballad, with this difference: that here we have the 
Christian damsel consoling the interesting Moslem captive, and not, 
as in Lord Bateman’s case, the Turkish maiden losing her heart to 
the Christian ‘ lord of high degree.’ The ancient chroniclers describe 
this as a ease of love at. first sight, and one would like to think that, 
what with the delights of love-making and verse-making, the days 
that Jem passed at Sassepage may not have been such v ery un¬ 
pleasant ones after all. 
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Not a century before, another royal poet, King James the First 
of Scotland (grandfather of Jem’s good,, friend King James the 
Third), had thus beguiled with song the weary days of his captivity 
in an English castle, where /j^too, had been consoled by the sight 
of a fair feee—in his case the face of her who was one day to become 
his queen. Whether Jem’s Royal Lament equalled, as a literary 
composition, that of the author of The King's Quair I am unable to 
say, never having read any of the Prince’s poems in the original. 
Those who would read some of them in English may do so in Mr. 
Gibb’s able translation. 2 

But now, whilst Jem was thus passing his time in poetry and 
dalliance, an inexorable fate was gathering together the elements which 
were to combine* for his destruction. In spite of the fact that so many 
kings were IanxitmS to obtain possession of his person, he was trans¬ 
ferred to the fatherly care of the Pope, and in the year 1489 (accord¬ 
ing to Von Hammer; some other historians give a later date) we find 
him, like our own ‘Young Pretender’ of the future, taking his way 
to the Eternal City. 

Jem made his solemn entry into Home on the 13th of March in 
the same year. We read that the Prince’s suite led the way in the 
procession ; then followed the Pope’s body-guard, his pages, and the 
retainers of the cardinals And prin cipal Homan nobles. The Vicomte 
de Montheil—brdther of Grand-Master d’Aubnsson—a captain of high 
renown, rode next, by the side of the Pope’s son,‘young Francesco Cibo. 
Then came Jem himself, mounted upon a charger richly caparisoned, 
followed by the French knights who had him in their keeping, whilst 
the Pope’s chamberlain, with the cardinals and prelates, brought up 
the rear. ** These 4 desirable young men, captains and rulers, great 
lords and renowned, all of them riding upon horses,’ must have made 
an imposing pagednt, to which the turbans of the Turks must have 
added a picturesque note. 

At his first interview with the Holy Father (Innocent the Eighth), 
whilst preserving a respectful attitude, the Turkish Prince* did not 
cringe or grovel before the Pontifical chair. He kissed the Pope’s 
shoulder instead of his toe, kept on his turban, and behaved with 
becoming dignity. It w<fs only Mien speaking of his solitary existence, 
and of his absent wife (who had remained all this time in Egypt, and 
had been extensively mulcted by the unscrupulous * D’Aubusson for 
imaginary travelling expenses for her husband), that poor Jem, over¬ 
come by 4 a sweet self-pity,’ fell to weeping, and the crafty old Pope, 
too, managed to squeeze out a few crocodile tears. We must assume 
that, manlike, he made no mention of Philippine Helena, or of the 
comparatively pleasant time that he had passed at Sassenage. 

Seeing the Prince thus apparently cast down by adversity, the 
Pope now sought to convert him, but tlm faith of the staunch young 
* fi. J. W. Gibb, Ottoman Poems. 
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Moslem was not to be shaken, and he declared that neither for the 
< Ottoman Empire, nor for all the kingdoms of the earth, would lie 
abandon the religion of Islam. And, indeed, the atmosphere of a 
Pontifical Court in the Middle Ages was not particularly calculated 
to impress him with the superiority of Christianity as it was then 
practised. 

With Jem’s arrival in Itome, any possible resemblance between 
him and our own Stuart Prince is brought to an end. For him were 
reserved no ignoble domestic bickerings, no drmtken and premature 
old age. Before Innocent the Eighth could derivp as much profit 
as he had anticipated from his Turkish prisoner, he died somewhat 
unexpectedly, and Alexander Borgia reigned in his stead. One 
trembles, instinctively, for the poor young Turk, ypon even hearing 
t he family name of the mpvly elected Pope, and not, indeed, without 
good reason. 

Anxious to make hay whilst the sun shone, Borgia at once dis¬ 
patched to Constantino]tie one Georgio Boeciardo, as Envoy-Extra¬ 
ordinary, to arrange advantageous terms between himself and Bfiyezid. 
An ambassador who would liavj* satisfied the patriotic cravings of the 
honourable Members for Altrincham and the Ecele-hall division of 
Sheffield, ‘a strong man witli an open mind.’ and one .Capable of 
conducting with the Sultan ■ negotiations which had. become of a very 
delicate character.' 

So ‘ open,’ indeed, was the mind of this- ambassador, that before 
leaving Constantinople he had • negotiated ’ with Buvezld the pre¬ 
cise terms for his brother'.' assassination. This was the arrangement 
agreed upon : The Pope was to receive 40,000 ducats a yey so long 
as he kept"*Jem a prisoner, and 200,000 ’down'if lie had him 
secretly killed oat of hand. Whereupon*this open-minded envoy de¬ 
parted, lhden with acceptable bacls/tces/i. and decorated (1 make no 
doubt, though of this 1 find no record in the ancient chronicles) with 
what was the equivalent t*f one of the most distinguished Turkish 
orders of to-dav. 

That Sultan Baye/.ul. wham we are accustomed to look upon as a 
merciful man, should have consented to such an arrangement, will not 
come as a surprise to those who are acquainted with Turkish customs. 
One of the laws .of his father, Mohammed the Second, particularly 
advised and sanctioned fratricide, and Jem had certainly tried his 
patience to the utmost. ‘ Most lawyers have held ’ (so runs the 
Conqueror’s terrible statute) ‘ that to those of my illustrious sons or 
grandsons who may come to the throne, it shall be lawful to execute 
their brothers in order \o assure the peace of the world.’ 3 When 
Selim ‘ the. Orrim ’ mhde up his mmdjin 1512) to massacre, for ‘ the 
peace of the world,’ all the male members of his family, we are par¬ 
ticularly told that his idea was not an original^one, but that he was 
* Constitution of the Ottoman Empire, vol. i. p. 99. 

Vol. XL1—No. 212 • q q 
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merely following an old-established custom, and so largely, indeed, 
did this habit prevail, even in comparatively recent times, that I have 
been informed that the present ruler of Turkey has frequently 
reminded one of his brothers of its existence, and of his own extra¬ 
ordinary clemency in having departed from it. 

Prince Jem remained at Home, under the Pope’s paternal care, 
until the beginning *of the year 1495, when King Charles the Eighth 
besieged the city with a large force, and the Holy Father took refuge, 
with his charge, in the castle of St. Angelo. When the French King 
dictated the terms of peace, one of the articles insisted upon the 
surrender of the Turkish captive, and the Borgia Pope, seeing that 
he was about to Ipse a large annuity, determined to kill the goose 
with the golden eggs, and turned to his famous collection of family 
recipes. 

The poison administered to Jem seems to have worked somewhat 
slowly. Authorities differ as to its precise nature, or by whom it 
was actually administered. Some say that his barber, a renegade 
Greek named Mustapha, was bribed to wound him with a poisoned 
razor. Others incline towards a whi^e powder, mixed, instead of 
sugar, with his sherbet (with this same powder, according to popular 
tradition, Pope Alexander the Sixth was eventually poisoned himself, 
having accidentally partaken of a strong brew which he had con¬ 
cocted for ten of his cardinals),'whilst—as in the case of the hero of 
Lepanto, destined in less than a century to strike the first decisive 
blow to Turkish maritime power—there are some writers who have 
even hinted at poisoned boots. 

Be this how it may, the poor Prince had only just time to reach 
Naples, wluther he went in charge of the French King, anti where he 
expired (24th of February, 1495), making a very pious ending, when 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age and the thirteenth of his captivity. 
I am informed that there exist numerous documents dealing with 
Prince Jem in the Library of the Yaticdij which have never yet 
been examined, and which might throw much additional light 
upon his last years. Bayezid sent another open-minded ambassador 
to recover his body, which was borne with great *pomp to Brussa and 
placed in the beautiful tourM winch ^ have endeavoured to describe. 

Thus ended, in the flower of his age, the life of this unfortunate 
young Prince—‘ unfortunate,’ certainly, if we contemplate only the 
failure of his ambitious schemes and the sense of imprisonment, which, 
had he been but a common-place mortal, mpst have oppressed him; 
but still, let us hope, not altogether unhappy. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, ^ 

Nor iron bar% a cage, 

• 

to the favoured few, who, like him, can spar upon the wings of the 
imagination to those ‘enchanted realms which are brightened and 
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blessed by the love of song and the appreciation of the beautiful; and 
as the north wind scatters the roses that are blooming about his tomb, 
and the soft white doves out-spread their pinions above it, one cannot 
help thinking—when remfembering the terrible fates that have but too 
often overtaken unsuccessful aspirants to Empire in a semi-barbaric 
age—that, in spite of his thirteen years of durance,* poor Jem did 
not get so very badly out of the scrape of being a ‘ pretender ’ after 
all, and, more especially, of a pretender to the Turkish Throne. 

• Mary Montgomerie Currie. 


« a 2 
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AGRA IN 1857 

A REPLY TO LORD ROBERTS 


In his Forty-One Years' Reminiscences in India Lord Roberts has 
devoted a few paragraphs to very scathing criticism of affairs at Agra 
during the period from May to October 1857. Lord Roberts visited- 
Agra with Brigadier Greathed’s column in the latter month, and his 
information is based, I believe, on what he then learned, confirmed 
by Mr. Thornhill’s Indian Mutiny, published in 1885. Having 
studied that book when writing my Memoir of Mr. Colvin for the 
‘Rulers of India’ series in 1895, I briefly laid before Lord Roberts, 
after reading his. Chapter XXI., my reasons for disputing his own 
conclusions, and for my inability to accept Mr. Thornhill as an 
authority. Failing to convince him, I am enabled, through the 
courtesy of the Editor of this Review, to avail myself of its pages 
in reply to Lord Roberts. 

Before I go further let me for a moment refer to the Appendix 
of Volume I., in which Lord Roberts, basing himself on Sir Donald 
Stewart’s narrative, has described that gallant officer’s ride from Agra 
to Delhi. On my pointing out to Lord Roberts an inaccuracy in his 
version, he frankly apologised for his error. He also agreed to my 
request that the matter should be set right in future editions. As 
many who have read earlier editions may not know of the subsequent 
correction, I venture to explain that,* as originally written, the 
Appendix (no doubt unintentionally) put Mr. Colvin in a singularly 
odious light. Sir Donald (then Captain) Stewart would seem according 
to that account to have gone to Agra in June, and to, have placed his 
services at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor, who in reply pro¬ 
posed to him a most perilous enterprise, viz. to find his way alone to 
Delhi in charge of despatches from the Governor-General to General 
Anson, the Lieutenant-Governor meanwhile declining all responsibility 
whatever should Sir Donald accept the mission. The fact was that Sir 
Donald Stewart, having made up J^is mind to go coute que coute to Delhi, 
the Lieutenant-Governor told him that if he chose he could, at his own 
risk, carry the despatches. The point of difference lies, of course, in 
Sir Donald Stewart’s foregone resolve to go to Delhi antecedently to 
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any communication with the Lieutenant-Governor or to any mention 
of the despatches. 

I may supply here the concluding words of the narrative furnished 
by Sir Donald Stewart to* Lord Roberts (of which I possess a counter¬ 
part), because, while Mr. Colvin’s action was placed inadvertently in 
an unfavourable light in the Reminiscences, Sir Donald Stewart’s 
generous testimony to the aid received from him is not there recorded. 
‘Mr. Colvin was at the time’(about Junel5)‘ in good spirits, and seemed 
to me to look at the difficulties before him with *a degree of calmness 
and courage which was not very common at that time ; and I attribute 
much of the success of my proceedings to his suggestions and advice/ 

I turn now to the subject-matter of this paper, yz. the criticisms 
passed by Lord Roberts on the conduct of affairs at Agra. 

It is necessary to recall summarily to the reader the situation of 
the Agra Government in May 1857. Agra was at that time the seat of 
the Civil Government of the North-West Provinces, which contained a 
population of 35,000,000, and covered an area of about 120,000 square 
miles. The head of the Civil Government was its Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Colvin. The Agra British garrison, under the orders 
of Brigadier-General Polwhele, consisted of a Company’s regiment 
of 655 effective rank and file, and of a battery of six guns, the drivers 
of which were natives. The whole effective British force in the 
Provinces, scattered throughout it, nuhihered in round figures 4,200. 
The Company’s native army within the same area (apart from a large 
quantity of native-contingent troops) numbered roundly 41,400. 
About the Lieutenant-Governor were the heads of the several civil 
departments of the Administration. At the head of the district of 
Agra, as of the fifty-three districts into which the Provinces were 
sub-divided, was a magistrate, charged’with magisterial, police, and 
general'executive and administrative functions. The magistrate of 
Agra was Mr. Robert Drummond. Scattered throughout the Provinces 
were the other civil officials, by whose aid its Administration was 
conducted. 

As soon as the Mutiny ttroke out, on the 11th of May, Agra was 
entirely cut off’ from all communication with Delhi (which was at 
that time comprised in the Province), with the country beyond Delhi, 
and therefore with the Commander-in-Chief and the Government of 
the Punjab. It was not till the 28th of May that any news w'as re¬ 
ceived from that quarter. The Meerut British garrison was at once 
sent to join the army before Delhi; the Cawnpore and other detach¬ 
ments were locked up in self-defence. With the exception of the Agra 
garrison, not a British'soldier was available for the maintenance or 
restoration of order in the Province. At Agra was a large fort, an 
important arsenal, and a European and Eurasian population numbering 
from 2,000 to 3,000, consisting largely of clerks, women, and children. 
Their number was swelled almost day by day, as refugees poured in 
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from the several adjacent districts and native States. Anarchy and 
disorder gained ground daily in all the surrounding country. The 
fall of Delhi, it was learned on the 28th of May, would be indefinitely 
deferred. The pressing question which presented itself to the 
Lieutenant-G-oyemor was that of the. policy to be pursued, in view 
of the powerlessness of his position, at headquarters. I may quote 
from the Memoir tb which I have above referred in order to show 
what was the line he decided to follow: 

Three lines of action presented themselves. The Lieutenant-Governor and all 
the Christian community might withdraw into the fort and await events; or the 
women and children might be sent into the fort; or the whole community might 
remain in their houses, subject to adequate precautions against surprise. By a 
section of Mr. Colvin’s advisers the second course was violently pressed upon him. 
He decided on adopting the last. For a moment on May 18, when the position 
was in its first obscurity, ho thought of sending the? women and children into the 
fort; but on reflection he refused. The fort was unprovisioned, and in every 
respect unprepared. His military force was too small to be divided. There wa? 
no.mutineer force at hand, therefore there was no pressing risk. It was his duty 
to show a resolute front. He had with him an English regiment, and could 
organise volunteers. His officers in their districts were endeavouring to hold their 
posts. He would not set the example of seeking safety behind walls. He could 
ensure at least the security of headquarters. On May 22 he wrote to Lord Canning 
that he would decidedly oppose himself to any proposal for throwing his European 
force into the fort, except in tlto last extremity. In Mr. Drummond, the magistrate 
of Agra, he had a strong man, on whom he could rely to keep order. 

• 

This policy was angrily opposed by the majority of the community, 
who were anxious to avail themselves of the shelter of the fort, at 
least for the women and children, and who distrusted newly raised 
police levjes, on which the Government relied to keep order in Agra 
and its environs. But, for political reasons, if was the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s delibe^utely adopted policy to show a bold front to the 
danger at the headquarters of his Administration, and, backed by 
the British garrison and by volunteers, to that end to utilise in Agra 
as best he might what native agency he bad at his command. ‘ It 
is not by shutting ourselves in forts in India that our power can be 
upheld,’ he wrote on the 22nd of May to Lord .Canning, * and I will 
decidedly oppose myself tp any proposal for throwing the European force 
into the fort, excepting in the very last extremity.’ The Lieutenant- 
Governor’s action has been attributed to Mr. Drummond’s insistence. 
What weight Mr. Drummond may have possessed was due to the 
feet that his courdge, vigour, resource, and local influence made 
him the best available agent for putting* Mr. Colvin’s policy into 
effect. 

The augmentation of the native police 'force, alleged delay in 
securing the defence and provisipning of the fort, and other acts of 
omission and commission imputed to the Government by Mr. Thornhill, 
have led Lord Roberts to the conclusion that, far from adopting a 
definite and resolute policy, such as I describe, the authorities wholly 
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failed to understand the true character of the crisis, and that their 
measures were adopted in a fatuous confidence in the loyalty of the 
native civil population and of the soldiery, which showed itself in 
unwillingness to give offence to them, or to take the most ordinary 
measures of precaution. 1 wish first to examine the character of the 
evidence by which this conclusion is supported, arid then to point 
out certain considerations of a more general kind which seem to me 
to have been lost sight of. 

Mr. Colvin may be permitted to refute, by the evidence of his own 
letters, the statement that though warned by rnairp, among others by 
Scindia and his Minister (a warning, by the way, of which I should 
like to see the evidence), that the whole native army was disloyal, he 
refused to believe it, and failed to understand the nature and magni¬ 
tude of the crisis. I quote passivi from letters to Lord Canning of 
the 29th of May and the 21st of June. On the former date he 
writes: 

I had the honour of receiving yesterday your letter of May 24. With it came 
a letter for the Commander-in-Chief, which 1 have really no means of forwarding 
at present. I took the great liberty of opening it, as one justiiied by the entire 
ignorance we have been in of His Excellency’s movements and plans, and because 
I might be able to extract, in a brief form, the essential parts of it, which cfluld 
he passed through the country in the concealed way which used to be familiar in 
the old Indian wars. The difficulty of sending messages, ev^n to Meerut, is incon¬ 
ceivable. The country is in utter disorder; but bold men, holding together, should 
still make their way through. The real reason, I grieve to say, why messages do 
not get delivered is that the belief in the permanence of our power has been very 
deeply shakeu, and that men think it is a better chance for them to take to open 
plunderings than to engage in special risks for our service. Still, I shall relax no 
effort which may be at all likely to be useful for the purpose. Not a line has 
reached me^rom the Commander-in-Chief since the commencement of the disturb¬ 
ances. • 

I fear from the purport of some of your remarks in your letter to General 
Anson that his advance will be slow. Ilis difficulty—all our difficulty—is not 
the force of the mutineers in Delhi, but the condition of entire lawlessness which 
is rapidly overspreading the country. 

With the invaluable aid of Mr. It. Drummond, the magistrate hero (whose 
energy, influence, and spirit are beyond all praise), I have been able to maintain 
order as yet in all the Agra district. M uttra has been quieted by the Hhurtpore 
and Uhvar forces—Muttra, that is, ou the right Jmnk of the Jumna, for on the 
left fearful murders and violence lmve been committed. But the country north 
of Meerut (part £t least of the Mozufiemuggur district) is at the mercy of the 
most daring and criminal. There are many good men whose feelings are with us, 
but the vicious, the disappointed, or the desperate are the most bold in all such 
convulsions of order, and on the whole there is (its police force being dispersed) 
no support to the Governm&it. Quiet men think and arm only for their own 
defence. With the 120 remaining Mahomedans of the 1st Gwalior Contingent 
Cavalry corps (80 having "gone off' to Delhi), and the aid of European volunteers 
from Agra, I do whaf I can to clear our front towards Allygurh, hut it is but 
precarious and temporary work. The 120 men are hardly worked, and more or 
less disinclined to take part against their brethren in the army, though they will 
help in suppressing plundering^. Seventy stoady and* I believe, reliable Hindoos 
of the same cavalry corps I have sent under Major llaikes to Mynpooree. This 
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exhausts my means, unless some irregular levies we are raising under a native 
should turn out of value. 

After reporting other incidents, he adds : 

t' 

A great advance in the cold weather, in accumulated European strength, with 
artillery and masses of irregular cavalry, so as again to awe and reduce the whole 
of these Provinces, seems the only course before the Government. A commission 
with summary powers of civil and criminal justice should accompany this force. 
The whole frame of our administration must be recast, the composition and pro¬ 
portion of the native arpiy entirely modified, and we need not discuss with hesi¬ 
tating minuteness penal and other codes. 

i 

On the 21st of June he wrote again : 

« 

The whole of the Gwalior Contingent itself 1ms mutinied. The Maharajah 
Bent off the Agent, saymg that he could no longer answer for his own Mahontedan 
and Hindoo troops, and he subsequently lent the merest pretence of aid to the 
escape of some English ladies. lie is ready for events, but not supposed to be 
likely to make any immediate attack on us. He will first wish to establish his_ 
direct authority in the districts which were managed for him. The Nimach 
mutineers are at Tnnk, or were some three days ago. It is hut 160 miles off. 
They talk of attacking us, but 1 do not expect it. However, we hold the fort in 
our own hands, and shall do our best. Ajmere, with its treasure and magazine, 
remains safe under General George Lawrence's small body of European troops. 
To‘the eastward all is unknown anarchy. AVe have still the post at Mynpoorev, 
and a precarious sort of authority and quiet in parts of Allygurli, Muttra, and 
this district. Hut I wield hut the purest shadow of government. 

The people generally are certainly not against us. They understand all the 
benefits of our rule. The first burst of debtors against, creditors—of old against 
new proprietors—over, the population is anxious to be quiet again. It is the deep 
chasm between us and the military spirit or force of the country which cannot, 
that one can now see, bo again bridged over. 1 Our position can only be one of 
strength if within the fort, and its walls aild form are not very’ good. AVe have 
able engineers and determined hearts, so fur as these will go. The abandonment, 
of the public property and records .at this station w ill be a serious disaster in itself. 
AVe shall avoid it as long as we can. We are dreadfully hampered by the mass 
of writers and their families. Nothing has yet disturbed the quiet of this town. 

Writing a little later, Mr. Colvin hazarded some suggestions as 
to the lines on which the reorganisation of the native army would 
have to be carried out, which are in remarkable coincidence with the 
decision ultimately adopted. 

The want of native auxiliaries will at the same time be most sensibly felt. 
European troops alone cannot do tbe work of India. How to get together another 
trustworthy native army is a problem which will task the highest wisdom and 
experience. I can scarcely offer a suggestion towards it. The very excess of 
absurdity in the fictions by which the fairly disposed sepoys were atfirst deluded, 
and the readiness -which they have shown to gross outrage and murder, seem to 
make it impossible to rely on them again. Then, the defection of the irregular 
cavalry and the rousing of their hostile feelings as Mahomedans leave us without 
the reasonable prospect of re-forming corps of that most necessary arm. Native 
artillerymen might be dispensed with, but not cavalry and infantry, and these in 
large numbers. I deeply lament that my knowledge only extends to stating the 
difficulty; perhaps the rea) solution may be in thfe very extensive employment of 
Punjabee corps. 
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So much for Mr. Colvin’s blindness to the character and magni¬ 
tude of the crisis. I proceed to the illustrations given in the 
Reminiscences of what is called his ‘ infatuation.’ The incidents about 
to be referred to are alleged to have occurred in May or June 1857, 
during which months, judging from his narrative, Mr. Thornhill 
was for about twenty-four hours only in Agra. He did hot take refuge 
finally in Agra till early in July. His testimony, therefore, as to what 
happened in May and June (and everything I have to deal with did 
happen in May and June) is not in any sense first 'hand, but was pre¬ 
sumably gleaned from residents in the fort of Agra in^ July to October 
1857, and was published to the world after a lapse of twenty-eight 
years. Dates are very rarely given by Mr. Thornhill^ the authority 
for statements, however startling, is invariably wanting. 

The alleged neglect to,put the fort into a state of defence and to 
provision it may be first dealt with. 

They [the authorities] objected to arrangements being made for accommodating 
the non-combatants inside the walls of the forts because, forsooth, such precautions 
would show a want of confidence in the natives! And the sanction for supplies 
being stored in the fort was tardily njid hesitatingly accorded. It was not, indeed, 
until the mutinous sepoys from ISimacli and Nusirabad were within sixty miles 
of Agra that orders were given to put the fort in a state of defence and provision 
it, and it wms not until they had reached Futtehypre Sikri, twenty-three miles 
from Agra, that the women and children were permitted to seyk safety within the 
stronghold. 1 

This embodies Mr. Thornhill’s statement, to the effect that when 
the Nimach brigade was sixty miles from Agra the pressure of the 
military authorities and a few of,the higher civilians compelled .'Mr. 
Colvin to authorise the, fort being put in defence and provisioned for 
a six months’ siege. • 

Now f in the first place, Blue Books show that on the 22nd of 
May Mr. Colvin wrote to Lord Canning, ‘ Measures have been taken 
to strengthen the fort, and k) place in it some*considerable amount of 
supplies.’ In his official narrative of the events of the Mutiny in 
Agra, the late Sir George Harvey (who was then a high official at 
Agra) also records the arrangements adopted on receipt of the first 
news of the events at Meerut for provisioning the Agra fort. 

Mr. E. A. Ileade, the civil official in the fort next in rank to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has left behind him a ‘ Narrative of Events 
at Agra from May to September 1857,’ to which. I have repeatedly 
referred in my Memoir. . It is dated the 29th of September, 1857, 
and was written when the events described were fresh in the author’s 
mind. He states that on»the outbreak of the mutinies the advice urged 
on Mr. Colvin by Colonel Fraser and Major Weller, to send females 
and children into the fort, ‘ was rejected by Mr. Colvin on very 
sufficient grounds of sanitary and political considerations. But pre- 


1 Reminiscence*, vol. i. p. 281. 
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cautions were not t neglected. Colonel Glasfurd was appointed 
commandant of the fort, and directions were issued to lay in supplies, 
as well as to organise its defence. Captain Nicholls was charged 
with the duty of repairing and enlarging‘its accommodations.’ I do 
not know what is the place referred to by Mr. Thornhill as ‘ sixty 
miles from Agra.’ But the orders to Colonel Glasfurd and Captain 
Nicholls were issued within a very few days after the news of the Mutiny 
first reached Agra. We know exactly what progress had been made 
in provisioning arid defence on the 14th of June, because on that 
date Colonel Ijfraser, R.E., who was chief engineer to the Civil 
Government, in compliance with instructions from the Lieutenant- 
Governor, reported upon it at much length. After the 14th of June, 
more than a week at least must have elapsed before the Nimaeh 
brigade were ‘ within sixty miles of Agra.’ Colonel Fraser’s report, 
which is also made use of in my Memoir, was kindly lent me by Mrs. 
Fraser, his widow. 

Space will not permit me to print the whole report, but only 
certain more important paragraphs. Colonel Fraser, after stating the 
strength of the fort garrison, briefly tpronounces the defences to -be 
.* sufficiently respectable,’ but the artillery insufficient. The command 
of the town and of the bridge of boats he finds adequate. He then 
reviews the accommodation for servants, the sanitary arrangements, 
the accommodation for cattle; finds the water-supply good, discusses 
the magazine .stores, and goes on to say: 

Shelter .—There is fair accommodation fqr from 2,(500 to 3,000 Christians, but 
if the armoury, the whole of the New l’alace, and ultimately, as a last resource, 
the Mote&Musjid, ore also occupied, there may be accommodation for about 4,000. 
Accurate lists should, however, be immediately made and forwarded to the com¬ 
mandant of the fojt of the number of men, women, and children for whom in 
emergency shelter is desired. 

Provisions .—The arrangements are more satisfactory than I anticipated. 
Handmills with an establishment to grind corn have been provided; a bakery is 
■ ready. Four months’ provisions for 2,600 Europeans and 1,500 natives will he 
completed in two days, notwithstanding the difficulties Captain Chalmers, Assis¬ 
tant Commissary-General, haB had to contend Vith. Ng store of salt meat, tongues, 
bacon, hermetics, and other useful articles has yet been laid in. I should therefore 
suggest that the commissariat officer may he instructed to accumulate a small store 
of these things, to be sold at any fair price to parties desirous of purchasing, as the 
Government issue of provisions can only include the ordinal^ items of a soldier’s 
rations. It will, I think, be obvious to Ilis Honour that, the larger the quantity of 
provisions that can be laid in, the better, for if not required by the garrison of 
Agra, there will no doubt be a great demand for supplying the camp of His Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-In-Chief when it moves towards Cawnpur and Lucknow, 
also for any force left at Allyghur (a point of strategic importance which should, 
if poBBible, have been all along held). I should therefore prefer at once completing 
the supplies to six, instead of four, ijionths for the probable occupants of the fort, 
and, farther, the collection of as much more as ‘ go-down ’ room can he arranged 
for, a measure which may hereafter save much, valuable time in the movement of 
troops, by enabling us 16 send them provisions on any point. 
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Colonel Fraser was an Engineer officer of Hugh character and 
long standing, who shared the views of the opposition. His evidence 
as to the provisioning and defence cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
biassed in the Lieutenant-Governor's favour; while, on the other 
hand, his opinions may account in some measure for the asperity 
with which, in a concluding paragraph, he refers to the action of 
the magistrate. Mr. Drummond had the defects of his qualities. 
He was masterful, impatient, perhaps overbearing, and he took little 
pains to conceal his contempt for much of the panic about him. Nor 
did he care to conciliate his opponents ; and during the process of 
provisioning, as he was most reluctant to seek shelter in the fort, 
he possibly threw obstacles in the way of the military authorities, of 
which the Lieutenant-Governor was not madeawarg. Colonel Fraser 
especially names him as having obstructed the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
instructions, and writes of * orders and counter-orders,’ ‘ interference,’ 
‘ utter want of system,’ and so on. But, however all this may have been, 
Colonel Fraser’s complaints are discounted by the fact that on the 
14th of June, when he penned them, the fort, in compliance with 
Mr. Colvin’s instructions, had practically been provisioned. This is 
the true and sufficient answer to the assertion that the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s attention was not even turned to the subject (and then 
only under military compulsion) till the close of June. When June 
closed two more months’ provisions had been accumulated. 

The statement is incorrect that it was ‘ not till the mutineers equally 
had reached Futtehpore Sikri that the women and children were 
permitted to seek safety within the stronghold.’ It was about the 
2nd of July that the mutinous force reached Futtehpore Sikri. I 
have before me a copy bf a letter from Colonel Prendergast, dated the 
26th of June, communicating to Colbnel Fraser an order just 
received 'from the Lieutenant-Governor, to the effect that the women 
and children were to go into the fort on the following day, the 27th. 
The fort.was then ready to receive them; and the rebel force was 
still comparatively distant. 

An ; incident alleged to lfhve occurred to the superintendent of 
the gaol may next be taken: . 

The gaol, containing 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of a native guard, 
although the superintendent, having reliable information that the sepoys intended 
to mutiny, begged that it might be replaced by European soldiers. The Lieutenant- 
Governor gave his consent to this wise precaution, but afterwards not only allowed 
himself to be persuaded to let tjie native guard remain, but authorised the removal 
of the European superintendent, on the plea of his being an alarmist. 3 

Mr. Thornhill’s narrative is to the same effect; but he adds that 
the day after the superintendent wps removed from his gaol the 
guard mutinied, marched eastward, and were never heard of after. 

The superintendent of the gaol was Dr. (now Surgeon-General) 

* Reminiscences, p. 282. 
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John Pattison Walker. From him I have obtained the facts with the 
aid of which I now correct Mr. Thornhill's narrative. 

Believing himself to have good reasons for distrusting the fidelity 
of the gaol guard, which consisted, not of sepoys, but of a semi- 
military levy of about 400 men, Dr. Walker on the 23rd of June 
(I fix this date from other sources) went to the Lieutenant-Govemor 
and asked him to have it disarmed. The Lieutenant-Govemor 
at once referred this proposal to Dr. Walker’s immediate superior, 
who was the Inspector-General of Gaols, to the magistrate, and to 
Dr. Walker, in conference. Accepting the view of the two former, 
he refused to accede disarmament, but unsolicited and of his own 
motion directed that a guard of fifty British soldiers should be sent 
to the gaol for D^. Walker’s personal protection. * 

The same afternoon, just before the British troops arrived, two 
companies of the gaol guard, drawn up in front of their barracks, 
sent a native officer to ask for an interview with Dr. Walker, who 
acceded to the request. It happened that as he drew near them 
the head of the British guard was seen to be approaching, and 
the two companies of the gaol guard, catching sight of them, 
absconded. The other two companies were then ordered inside the 
prison, where they remained during the night. Dr. Walker 
wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor’s private secretary, apprising 
him of the incident, with a view to disarmament of these two 
companies. Early next morning, having received no reply, he 
decided on putting the measure into effect, in view of what 
he believed to be urgent necessity. He did so, reporting this 
action also to the private secretary. Later in that day, following 
on a request from the private secretary, in reply to Dr. talker’s first 
note, to the effect that he should mov§ through the Inspector-General 
of Gaols in the matter, came the Inspector-General himself, who, 
after personally informing himself on various points, informed Dr. 
Walker that he suspended him from his office by order of the 
Lieutenant-Govemor, but without naming his successor. Dr. Walker 
thereon at once sought and obtained "an interview with Mr. Colvin, 
who, on being placed t in fulj possession of the facts, revoked the 
suspension which he had ordered on the ground that Dr. Walker had 
seemingly disobeyed that morning the orders which, he had received 
only the previous afternoon. At the same time a further British force 
was sent for the security of the gaol and its superintendent. 

Dr. Walker remained at his post till the 5th of July, when he 
entered the fort with the rest of the community, after successfully 
conducting to the last days the internal management of the gaol, as 
Mr. Colvin wrote later to Lo^d Canning, ‘with zealous and firm 
control.’ 

It will be seen from the above that the incident as told by Mr. 
Thornhill is incorrect in almost every particular, and that Dr. 
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Walker was not removed from his post as an alarmist, and because 
his warnings of an impending event were disregarded, but was sus¬ 
pended for a few hours after that event for seeming defiance of 
orders. • 

It is difficult to know how to deal with unsupported assertions 
such as that, since there was an* insufficiency of weapons wherewith 
to arm the augmentation made in Mr. Drummond’s native police 
force, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately raised, was disbanded, 
and their arms distributed among the Mahomedan police; or that 
‘ this infatuated belief in the loyalty of natives ’ was carried so far 
that it was proposed to disarm the entire Christian po*pulation,'on the 
pretext that their carrying weapons gave offence to the Mahomedans. 

I will only point out here, that while on the one hand, in view 
of the existence of the great armoury at Agra, it coflld nofhave been 
necessary, owing to insufficiency of weapons, to disband Christians 
(whatever the term ‘ Christian ’ may here include) in order to arm 
the augmentation to the police, it is, on the other hand, the more 
incredible because Colonel Fraser, in his report of the 14th of June, 
complains that ‘ 3,000 stands of arms, with from fifty to 200 rounds 
of ammunition per musket,’ were issued from the fort, ‘ at the requisi¬ 
tion of the magistrate of the district, for arming his police, many of 
whom have been recently entertained.’ I am further assured by a 
very eminent Civil officer, who was in high offie*e, and at Agra 
throughout May to Uetober 1857, that the statement as to the 
alleged proposal to disarm Christians having been seriously considered 
by the Government, on the pretext that their carrying weapons gave 
offepce to*Mahomedans, is ‘ absurd in the last degree.’ 

I can onTy regret that Lord Roberts should have given*place to 
such stories in his pages, to the very grave»prejudice of a distinguished 
public officer, on any man’s unsupported assertions. * Readers of these 
and of Lord Roberts’s pages will judge for themselves whether I have 
ground for remonstrance. I have never read these tales in any other 
account of that time. Until some more tangible references are given 
by which to test them, it is as idle to affirm as it is useless to deny 
their truth. Meanwhile it is prudent, no less than just to those whom 
it concerns, to withhold credit frgm alUevidenbe of this character. It 
was for this, among other reasons, that, while entering a precautionary 
note against Mr. Thornhill’s anecdotes, I omitted further reference 
to him in my Memoir. 

Neither are we told op whose testimony it is affirmed that the 
authorities refused to allow the ladies and children at Gwalior to be 
sent into Agra for safety. A rumour to that effect has from time to 
time been repeated, but I have never seen it confirmed in any con¬ 
temporary public or private letter, ’telegram, Blue Book, or other 
document. Nor have I eves seen anything purporting to be the text 
of the telegram; nor do I know from what * authority ’ it is alleged 
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to have emanated, nor to whom it was addressed, nor whether there 
is such indirect evidence forthcoming as to justify one in contending, 
in the absence of direct proof, that it was sent. 

My reply to Lord Roberts would be incomplete if I did not point 
out that all statements, without exception, which have come down 
to us from those days attest the extraordinary violence of party 
faction and of pasty recrimination which animated the Agra com¬ 
munity. It was, no doubt, mainly due to the scenes passing round 
them ; to alarm, to disaster, to loss of property, and to three months’ 
confinement in the stifling and pestilent atmosphere of the fort. To 
whatever cause it may be attributed, this rabies of partisanship must 
always be borne in mind when reading contemporary accounts. No 
one more freely admitted it than Mr. Thornhill when, twenty-eight 
years later' in his Indian Mutiny, he published not a few of the 
stories which at that time first found credence, and of which some 
echo is heard in the pages of Kaye’s Sepoy War. 

Having seen Agra I could understand Jerusalem. We did not, indeed, stab or 
poiBon [he says], but there were the same jealousies, the same animosities that, in 
a ruder age and amongst a less civilised and /nore impulsive people, wouhj have 
led to such results. It was often said that a real danger would have united us. 
I "do not think so, for we never could have been in more peril than for the first 
few days we imagined ourselves, and it was just then that the discord was at its 
greatest. Also, throughout, it was in matters that concerned our safety that the 
disagreements were the most constant and the most virulent. 

Such was the community which, after long and close confinement, 
poured out to meet Brigadier (freatlied’s force on his arrival, and 
deluged it with its accounts of the last five months’ events.* Unhap¬ 
pily, Mr.*Colvin no longer survived to tell his.own versidh of affairs, 
nor to reply to the attacks upon his conduct of his charge. 

The Lieutenafit-Governor may have committed mistakes. Mr. 
Eeade in his narrative writes that * the principle of the policy he 
maintained, of resolute defiance at the seat of government, was 
indisputably sound; but he erred in some respects in the choice of 
means, though he used the means employed with marvellous ability.’ 
He was hampered by the charge of nearly ‘ 3,*000 women, children, 
and civilians,’ as Lord Roberts'phrases it, whose natural indiscipline 
was heightened by panics, and fomented, I am sorry to say, by some 
who should have known better. The same obstructiveness was being 
experienced by Sir Jlenry Lawrence at Lucknow, where ‘ the extremity 
of the crisis caused many people to forget themselves; and from 
many persons of whose obedience and support he might have had 
reasonable expectation, he received remonstrances against his line of 
policy.’ 3 But it is as idle to charge Mr. Colvin with blindness and 
infatuation, in the face of his letters, as it is impossible, in presence of 
the evidence I have furnished," to contend that he neglected the fort 

life of Sir Henry Lawrence, ii. 348. 
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till compelled by others to look for the first time to its safety 
and provisioning in the last days of June. I *have shown in my 
Memoir that, like both the Lawrences, Mr. Colvin hoped that 
Delhi would fall some time in May. Like the Lawrences, how¬ 
ever, when he found that there was no chance of this, he seized 
instantly the full extent of the‘crisis, and whatever hope he may 
have expressed in letters or telegrams before tlyit date finds no 
repetition later. Having no better weapon at his command, for 
a time he kept some semblance of order in his Province by using 
one native element against another: Hindu against Mahomedan, 
native States’ contingents against the sepoy, police against rural 
anarchy. There was no blind reliance on natives, but there was 
no agpncy other than native which could be used for his purpose. 
One by one his means failed him. Hindu ahd Mahomedan 
fraternised; native State contingents mutinied; and then he lost 
his last hold on the Province beyond the limits of Agra. But 
in Agra itself the police kept order until the affair of Shahganj on 
July 5. It was the military reverse of that day, for which the 
Lieutenant-Governor was in no way responsible, that placed Agra at 
the mercy of the rebels. Even then, Mr. Thornhill writes that the 
police, with the exception of about a hundred, went quietly off to their 
homes without molesting anybody. Sir George Harvey’s account 
differs in some respects; but I gather that in any'case the great 
body of the police, whether disbanded by order or otherwise, dis¬ 
persed on the 4th or 5th of July peaceably to their villages. 
Nothing remained after the 5tji of July but to take refuge in the 
fort. On the 3rd of July Mr. Colvin, who had been previously in 
good health, had been struck down by the illness which Unpaired 
his later powers, and which after some •weeks of struggle ended 
fatally in* September. But when he was compelled to take refuge 
in the fort his work was done. Nothing remained then but to 
await the arrival of British troops to restore* authority in the lost 
Province. * Nearly a year passed, let me note, before this end could 
be accomplished. • 

Let me call attention, finally, to considerations which, however 
obvious they appear to me, find no place ih those pages of the 
Reminiscences which deal with Agra. From the outbreak of the 
Mutiny the North-West Provinces were lost to British rule, because 
they contained no British troops to take the field. The civil adminis¬ 
tration necessarily collapsed, because the districts were denuded of 
their British officers, who were either killed or compelled to seek 
shelter. Thus, Mr. Thornhill was himself obliged to fly from his 
district, Muttra, only thirty-three miles from Agra, to the protection 
of the fort. Between Agra and the relt of the Provinces an impene¬ 
trable belt of anarchy was interposed.' Before long there was no 
British Civil officer out of Agra to whom an ordter could be sent, or 
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by whom, if it were sent, it could be received and executed, or from 
whom information of any kind could be received. There were no 
police ; and what friends there were among the people did not dare 
to give proof of goodwill. Unlike the Punjab, the North-West 
Provinces had never been disarmed, and the whole population had 
weapons. Unlike the Punjab, with its Sikhs or Wil&yatis, there 
was no material .from which fresh levies could be made. The 
native army was a sepoy army; the mutiny was a sepoy mutiny; 
the only military class in the Provinces was that from which 
the sepoys were recruited. Unlike the Punjab, again, of which the 
Sikh population was bitterly hostile both to the Mahomedan 
ex-Emperor and to the sepoy army, in the North-West Provinces 
Delhi was the centre of all Mahomedan ambitions, and the.sepoy 
army was,' as it were, the very flower of the soil. When Mr. Colvin 
is blamed for not maintaining more authority in such a province, it 
is fair to inquire what more, in identical circumstances, was done in 
maintaining his rule in the adjoining and similarly situated province 
of Oudh by Sir Henry Lawrence. Neither could assert his authority 
beyond headquarters. Each (till overmatched by a rebel force) kept 
order at the seat of Government. Each was assailed by subordinates 
who opposed his policy; each adequately ensured the safety of the 
community round him,‘though in this respect Mr. Colvin was far 
more fortunate in having at hand in case of need the more defensible 
position. Before condemning the Lieutenant-Governor for failing to 
master the crisis in his Province, it is as well to see not only what, 
was the character of that crisis, but what his distinguished con¬ 
temporary and friend, when similarly circumstanced, was able to 
effect in *Oudh. That neither was able to effect much will scarcely be 
made matter of reproach by»those who impartially consider the nature 
of the catastrophe in which each found himself, and the absence of 
all means of meeting it. 


Auckland Qolvin. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND 
LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLUTION 

PART II 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s rebellion against the ‘ enormous ’ time wliich 
evolutionists have hitherto demanded, and to which Ixxrd Salisbury 
only alluded as a well-known characteristic of their theories, marks a 
new stage in the whole controversy. Nobody had made the demand 
more emphatically than Mr. Spencer himself only a few years ago. 
His confession now, and his even elaborate defence of the idea that 
the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity, goes some 
way to bridge the space which divides the conception of creation, and 
the conception of evolution as merely one of its methods. But Mr. 
Spencer must make 'further concessions. It is not the element 
of time, however long, nor is it the element of pYocess, however 
purely physical, which we object to—we who have never been 
able to accept any of the recent theories of evolution as giving 
a true or • adequate explanation of the facts of organic life. The 
two elements in all those theories which we reject as essentially 
erroneous, are the elements of mere fortuity on the one hand, and 
of mere mechanical necessity on the other. If the processes of 
ordinary generation have *never been reinvigorated by a repetition 
of thaf other process—whatever it may have been, in which 
ordinary generation was first started on its wonderful and 
mysterious course—then, all the more certainly must the whole of 
that course have been foreseen ^and jlre-arraTiged. It has certainly 
not been a haphazard course. It has been a magnificent and orderly 
procession. It has been a course of continually fresh adaptations to 
new spheres of functional activity. We deceive, ourselves when we 
think or talk, as the Darwinian school perpetually does, of organs 
being made or fitted by use. The idea is, strictly speaking, nonsense. 
They were made for use, not by use. They have always existed in 
embryo before the use was possible, and, generally, there are many 
stages of growth before they can be* put to use. During all these 
stages the lines of development werS strictly governed by the end 
to be attained, that is to say, by the purpos#td be fulfilled. 

Vol. XLI— No. 242 5 69 R R 
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This, indeed, is evolution; but it is the evolution of mind and 
will; of purpose and r intention. We are not to be scared by the 
application to this indisputable logic of that most meaningless of all 
words—the supernatural. For myself I oan only say that I do not 
believe in the supernatural—that is to say, I do not believe in any¬ 
thing outside of what men call Nature, which is not also inside of it, 
and manifest throughout its whole domain. I cannot accept, or even 
respect, the opinion of men who, in describing the facts of Nature, 
and especially the growing adaptations of organic structures, use per¬ 
petually the language of intention as essential to the understanding 
of them, and then repudiate the implications of that language when 
they*talk what they call science or philosophy. When evolution¬ 
ists do defend their inconsistencies in this matter, they use 
arguments *which k we cannot accept as resting on any solid basis. 
Thus Mr. Spencer argues in the article under review that if the 
Creator had willed to form all those creatures He surely would have 
led them along lines of direct growth from the germ to the finished 
form, and would not have led them through so many stages of meta¬ 
morphoses. 10 We have no antecedent knowledge of the Creator which 
can possibly entitle us to form any suet?presumption as to His methods 
of operation. This is one answer. But there is another. The method 
which is supposed by Mr* Spencer to be inconsistent with the opera¬ 
tions of a mind and will is the same method which is our own, and which 
is universally prevalent in the Universe. Everything is done by the use 
of means; everything is accomplished by steps, generally visible, but 
often also concealed from our view. There is, therefore, either no mind 
guiding the order of that universe, or else this method is compatible with 
intellectual direction. We must take Nature fis we find ih We have 
nothing to do with what Mr. Spencer calls * Special Creation.* Special 
evolution will do Very well for our contention. That contention is 
that in organic structures purposive adaptations have had the con¬ 
trolling power. This is. not an argument ; it is a fact. In Biology 
our perception of the relation between organic structures hnd the 
purposes they are made to serve—which are the functions they are 
constructed to discharge—is a perception as clear, distinct, and certain 
as our perception of therr relations to each other, or to time, or to 
form, or to space, or to any other of £he categories of our knowledge. 

Mr. Spencer is under a complete delusion if he supposes that the 
four or five great heads of evidence, which he specifies as all telling 
the same tale of evolution, could not be equally applicable to the 
facts if all the steps of evolution were visibly and admittedly under 
the ordering and guidance of a will. For example, the argument 
founded on the possibilities of Classification applies to the evolution 
of human machines as well as ttf the organic mechanisms of Nature. 
A row of models of the steam-dngine, from ‘ Papin’s Digester ’ to the 

1 * i. P.745. 
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wonderful machines which now drive express trains at sixty or seventy 
miles an hour, would show a consecutive series of developments in 
every way comparable—except in length and complexity—with the 
series of the Mammalian .skeleton. Yet nobody would be tempted to 
guess on this account, except in a metaphorical sense, that steam* 
engines have all been begotten by each other. The* metaphor from 
organic births, however, is so apposite and perfect jn its analogy that it 
is often actually used, and the begetting of ideas, or of the application 
of ideas to mechanical or chemical work, is a recognised branch of 
the history of mechanics. 

The truth is that the argument derived from* the principle on 
which all natural classifications rest, is a very dangerous argument 
for Darwinians. It cuts two ways, and one of the ways is very 
undermining to the assumption that there has befen some continual 
flux of specific characters?. It is true that in all living structures 
common features, so numerous, do indicate some common cause 
and source. But it is not less true that specific differences, so con¬ 
stant and so definite through enormous periods of time, are incom¬ 
patible with perpetual instability. Darwin himself spoke of ‘ fixity ’ 
as an essential characteristic oT true species. He admitted that this 
fixity is never attained by the human breeder ; and he even admitted 
that it could only be obtained by ‘ selection with a definite object.’ 11 
This is a most remarkable declaration. Just as w@ have seen Mr. 
Spencer, under the inducements of controversy, throwing overboard 
his old demand for enormous periods of time, so now we find Darwin 
throwing overboard the idea of variations being either constant, or in¬ 
discriminate, or accidental, and even insisting that ‘ fixity ’ in organic 
forms is an aim in Natyre, and can only be secured through nn agency 
having a definite object, and pursuing that object with a persistency 
impossible to man as a mere breeder of temporary Varieties. This is 
an argument which gives a very high rank to species in the history 
of life. It is because of it.that Cuvier declared that no science of 
Natural* History is possible if species be not stable. If, then, it be 
true that one species has always given birth to others, it must have 
been by a process of which, as yet, we know nothing. 

And then it must be remembered that there are some fundamental 
features in all living organisms—involving corresponding likenesses 
—which can ha\fe no other than a mental explanation. One great 
principle governs the whole of them, namely this, that in order to 
take advantage of special laws, physical, mechanical, chemical, and 
vital, certain corresponding conditions must be submitted to, and 
certain apparatuses must be devised, and provided, for the meeting of 
these necessities. But the bond—the nexus—between the existence 
of a need and the actual meeting of that need, in the supply of an 
apparatus, can be nothing but a perceiving mind and will. I quite agree 
11 Quoted by Professor Poultou, Charlet Da/rntn, &c., p. 201. 
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with Mr. Spencer that most men when they talk of separate or special 
{Creation do not realise, or ‘ visualise/ what they mean by it. But 
exactly the same criticism applies to the language of those who are per¬ 
petually explaining organic structures as developments governed by the 
absolute necessities of external adaptations. They do not really see 
the necessary implications of their own language. If the organism 
is to live at all, they frequently, tell us, such and such developments 
must arise. Quite so—but who is it, or what is it, that determines 
that the organism shall live, and shall not rather die ? The needed 
development will not appear of its own accord. The needed percep¬ 
tion of its necessity must exist somewhere ; and the needed power of 
meeting that necessity must exist somewhere also. Moreover the 
two must act in concert. Those, therefore, who talk about that com¬ 
bined perception hud power existing in Nature are using words with 
no meaning, unless by Nature they mean a conceiving and a per¬ 
ceiving agency. It is on this principle alone that we can explain 
very clearly why some apparatuses are common to all living 
things. The assimilation of food, the support of weight, some fulcrum 
for the attachment of muscle, some circulatory fluid, some vessels 
for the circulating fluids to find a channel, some apparatus for the 
supply of oxygen, and for its absorption, some nervous system for 
the generation of the highest energies of life, some optical arrange¬ 
ment for the purposes of sight: all of these involve, of necessity, 
likenesses and correspondences between all living things in the animal 
kingdom whicli hang together by a purely mental and rational chain 
of common necessities which have been seen and provided for. These 
mental relations between needs and their supply are entirely inde¬ 
pendent 6f the methods employed, and, as a .fact, the methods em¬ 
ployed do very considerably .vary. The argument would be exactly 
the same if the methods of supply were much more various than they 
actually are. If the method employed has never been anything but 
ordinary generation, with the one exception of the first, or the few 
first, of the whole series, then the prevfsion involved in *the first 
germs are all the more wonderful, and £he more completely answer¬ 
ing to all that am be intelligible as creation. • 

There is surely something suspicious—improbable—at variance 
with all the analogies of Nature, in t£e doctrine which the mechanical 
evolutionists would force upon us—that the life-giving energy, by 
whatever name we t may call it, which started organic life upon its way 
—in the form of some four or five primordial germs—has been doing 
nothing ever since. No doubt it magnifies the richness and fertility 
of the original operation—seeing as we do the almost infinite varieties 
which it included in its pre-determined lines of.change. But if this 
has been the course of creation? we are driven to another conception 
without which the theory woilld not at all correspond to the facts of 
life. If ordinary generation has been the sole agent in producing all 
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but the few original germs, then ordinary generation must have been 
sometimes made to do some very extraordinary things. Mr. Spencer 
vety fairly admits that man has never yet seen a new species born by 
ordinary generation. This may be theoretically accounted for by the 
shortness of man’s life as yet upon the globe. But, un fortunately for the 
theory, the long ages of Palaeontology give no clue to the immediate 
parentage of any new species. There are, indeed, intermediate forms, 
and these are called links. But somehow the links pever seem to touch. 
The new forms always appear suddenly—from no known source—and 
generally, if of a new fype, exhibiting that type in great strength as 
to numbers, and in great perfection as regards organisation. . 

There is one suggestion which has been made fti order to meet 
these strange phenomena, which has always seemed to m&to be more 
plausible than any other,'and to come much nearer than any other 
to the historic facts. It was the suggestion of a very eminent and 
most ingenious man—Babbage, the inventor of the Calculating 
machine, llis mind was full of the resources of mechanical inven¬ 
tion. He conceived the idea that as such a machine as his own could 
be made to evolve its results* according to a certain numerical law 
during a given time, and then suddenly, for another time, to follow 
a different law with the same accuracy and perfection of results, so 
it is conceivable that species might be really as constant and invari¬ 
able as we actually find them to be, for some long periods of time— 
embracing perhaps centuries or even millenniums—and then suddenly, 
all at once, evolve a new form which should be equally constant, for 
another definite time to follow! 

This notion would account for many facts, and it is, ©f course, 
consistent with the assumption that wha{ we call ordinary generation 
has—si^ee in the first creations it was originally started on its way 
—been the only and the invariable instrumentality employed in the 
development of species. Ajid not only would this idea square with 
the apparently sudden apjfearance of new species, repeated over and 
over again throughout the geological ages, but, more important still, 
it would harmonise with those intellectual instincts and conceptions of 
our mental nature to which the idea of chance is abhorrent, and 
which demand for an orderly progression in events some regulating 
cause as continuous and as intelligible as itself. 

Mr. Spencer refers, as others now continually .do, to the recent 
discoveries in America which have revealed a remarkably continuous 
series of specific forms leading up to that highly specialised animal 
the Horse. That series.of forms, although then less continuous, was 
noticed long before t]ie days of Darwin. It attracted the attention 
of Cuvier, and I heard Owen lecture upon it as indicative of the origin of 
the Horse two years before the Origin*of Species bad been published. 
The later more near approach to completion in that series in American 
fossils is said by Mr. Spencer to have finally convinced Professor Huxley 
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of conclusions on which he had before maintained a certain reserve. 
They are, indeed, most significant, but I am not sure that their signifi¬ 
cance has been well interpreted. They do seem clearly to indicate the 
development of a plan of animal structure worked out, somehow, 
through the processes of ordinary generation. But they do not in¬ 
dicate any fortuity t or any confusion, or any haphazard variations in 
all possible directions. Neither do they indicate steps of infinitesimal 
minuteness. On th,e contrary, they indicate a steady progress in one 
determinate line of development, a progress so rapid that sometimes the 
new species seem to have been actually living as contemporaries with 
the older species; and alongside of the anterior forms which were, 
as it were, going out of fashion, and are now assumed to have here 
been their own progenitors. The number, too, of the forms through 
which the line of modifications can be traced during a geological 
period of apparently no long duration, indicates at that time a 
fluidity in specific characters which is highly suggestive of compara¬ 
tively rapid changes in the processes and in the products of ordinary 
generation. Sedimentary beds not exceeding 180 feet in total 
thickness, and thus indicative of no vfery long time in the geological 
scale, are now found to contain several of the divergent forms 
which lead up to the fully developed Horse. 12 It is as if the creative 
energy, which, on every theory, began the series in the creation of the 
original germs, had been then calling out their included potentiali¬ 
ties into manifestations unusually rapid. These manifestations were 
all pointing steadily in one direction, namely, the establishment—on 
a continent ceasing to be marshy—of a species of quadruped, organised 
for a singular combination of strength, and fleetness, and endurance 
in the machinery of locomotion upon drier land. 

This example of the correlations of growth effected in. all pro¬ 
bability through the machinery of ordinary generation, but under a 
definite guidance alongoertain lines to an extraordinary but determi¬ 
nate result, is all the more striking becaule it does not stafld alone. 
All the great domesticable Mammalia # which serve such important 
purposes in the life of Man, and without which that life would have 
been far less favourably conditioned than it is, were all the contem¬ 
poraneous product of that very recent, but most pregnant, Pliocene 
age in which the Horse was, at some appointed time, evolved out 
of ancestral forms, which would have been as useless to Man as the 
survivors of them now are, such as the Rhinoceros or the Tapir. 

Among the conceptions to which the’Darwinian theory of de¬ 
velopment has most frequently resorted, has been the conception 
that the development of all individual things from germs is an 

epitome and an analogue of thfe kindred, but far slower and longer, 

• 

12 I have taken these facts from a very remarkable paper in the Proeeedingt of the 
American Philotophioal Society for Angust 1896, ‘ On the Osteology of the White River 
Horses,’ by Marcus S. Farr, pp. 147-176. 
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processes which have given birth to species in the course of ages. It 
is the best of all their conceptions—that which most facilitates the 
imagination in picturing a possible method of creation—'because it 
rests on at least a plausible analogy of Nature. But, unfortunately, 
the mechanical school of evolutionists do not seem to understand one 
of the most certain characteristics of the processes of ordinary 
generation. If the germs first created had all the essential qualities 
of the procreated germs, then chance, or miscellaneous and un¬ 
guided growths, can have had no place in £he development of 
species. Nothing can be more certain that every procreated gegm 
runs its own peculiar course to its own peculiar goal, with a 
regularity that implies a directing force. Mr. Spencer himself 
reminds us that all procreated germs are so like eaqji other in 
the earliest stages, that .neither the microscopist, nor the chemist, 
could tell whether any germ is to develop into any of the lowest 
animals or into a man. Yet the line of growth, in each, is pre¬ 
determined, and the adult form is as certain and as definite as if 
the completed animal had been a separate creation from the inorganic 
elements of Nature. If, therefore, the mechanical evolutionists 
appeal to the processes of ordinary generation, they must take all 
the consequences of that appeal. They must not reject or gloss over 
a feature of it which is most fundamental and conspicuous, namely, 
the internal directing agency or force, which always pursues a 
definite line of growth, so that all the demands of the completed 
structure must have been present from the beginning, and must 
have been always ready to appear in strength when the set time had 
come, and .very probably to appear in embryo even sooner^ 

It has always appeared to me that this is a conception of such 
strength, and even of such certainty, tliat it casts a new and a very 
clear light on one of the most curious and puzzling groups of fact 
which the science of Biology reveals—I allude to the frequent 
occurrence in animal structures of what are called rudimentary organs 
—that is to say, the occurrence of bits of organic mechanism which 
are never to be use$ in that particular creature, but which, in other 
creatures widely different, grow up ipto functional activity, and may 
even be the most essential organs of its life. A great number of 
instances have been cited by comparative anatomists—some of them, 
perhaps, more fanciful than real—as, for example, when the five or 
six vertebrae which constitute a real, though un invisible, tail in 
Man, are quoted as a case of a rudimentary organ. The truth is that 
this very short tail in men is far more clearly functional than many very 
long tails in other animals. It is absolutely needed for the support 
of the whole frame when it is subjected to the straifi of its own 
weight for long periods of time in the sitting posture, a posture which 
is peculiar to Man and, in a less degree, to Monkeys. It is not clear 
that there is any functional use in the long tails of dogs, of cats, and 
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of many other animals. They are, indeed, very expressive of the 
emotions, and this, no'doubt, is of itself a use. Perhaps more really 
belonging to the category of rudimental organs may be the traces 
which are said to exist in the human herfd of the special muscles 
which move the ears in lower animals. If such exist, although a 
certain very limited power of movement of the scalp is observable in 
a few individuals, such muscles seem to be divorced in man from 
their appropriate use. 

But it is needless to dwell on cases which can only be verified by 
specialists in anatomy, when we have in Nature conspicuous cases 
which, when seen, confront us w ith perpetual but baffled curiosity and 
astonishment. The most extreme case is the best for illustration, and 
is naturally the most often quoted. It is the case of the Whale. This 
hugest of all the living vertebrata is so exclusively adapted to life 
in the ocean that if by accident it is stranded on the shore it is 
speedily suffocated by the crushing of all its internal organs under_ 
its own enormous weight. Yet this creature, so utterly destitute of 
any osseous structure capable even for a moment of sustaining that 
weight, does, nevertheless, exhibit in it^ skeleton all the bones which 
constitute the fore limbs of quadrupeds, and has even a bony rudi¬ 
ment which represents the elaborate structure which, in them, 
constitutes the pelvis. This is the solid fulcrum upon which, in 
them, the posterior pair of limbs are hinged, and on which, in the 
case of Man, the power of progression on land is absolutely de¬ 
pendent. The Whale, too—at least that species of whale called the 
Bight Whale, which is the species we know best, from its great com¬ 
mercial value—presents in its life history another example of rudi¬ 
mentary organs. The new-born w'hale is provided with te'eth, which 
are utterly without functional use either in the young or in the 
adult, and are soon absorbed and lost as the young advance to 
maturity. 

There is no doubt that the class of faetjs to which these ^belong 
are guide-posts in the science of Biology. They must have an 
historical origin, and a meaning, which fc not yet thoroughly under¬ 
stood. Let us look at some considerations which seem to throw an 
important light upon them. , 

In the first place, it is evident that organic structures, or bits of 
organic structure, which l\ave no apparent use at all to some individual 
creatures possessing .them, are closely connected with that other case 
which is much more common—the case, namely, of the same organic 
structures existing in different animals, but which are in them put to 
entirely different uses. Owen says that even the cetacean pelvis is 
used, in the* meantime, for the attachment of Some muscles con- 
nected with the generative organs. The five digits of a man’s hand, 
again, are identical in number and position.with the five slender bones 
of a Bat’s wing. In that animal they are used as the supporting frame- 
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work of a flying membrane, and*axe wholly useless for any purposes 
of prehension. The digit which we call our thumb, and which in 
Man has such essential uses that the hand would hardly be a hand 
without it, is in the Bat uoi altogether abolished, but is dwarfed and 
converted into a mere hook by which the creature catches hold of the 
surfaces to which, when at rest, it clings. The whole vertebrate 
creation is full of such examples. Rudimentary'organs, therefore, 
are nothing but a natural and harmonious part of a general principle 
which is applied in different degrees throughout*the animal world. 
The explanation of it is 1 , in one sense, very simple. . It is that the 
vertebrate skeleton, with all its related tissues, has been-—what Huxley 
always called it—a Plan, laid down from its beginning, in its 
originating germs, with a prevision of all its complexities.of adapt¬ 
ability to immense varieties of use. There must have been a 
provision for these uses in certain elements and rudiments of struc¬ 
ture, and in certain inherent tendencies of growth, which were to 
commence, from time to time, the initial structures. This is the 
indisputable fact in every case of ordinary generation, and if that 
process has been the only method employed since the first few germs 
were otherwise created, then both the cause and the reason of rudi¬ 
mentary organs in many creatures, become intelligible enough. 

There is nothing in this explanation which cap be rationally 
objected to by evolutionists. Indeed, if Darwin’s particular theory of 
development be at all true, it becomes an absolute necessity of thought 
that there must have been, in the history of organic life, a whole 
series of special organs appearing for a time as rudiments, and then, 
after a time of functional activity, disappearing again as vestiges. 
The course of organic life has certainly been, on the whole, one of 
progress from lower to higher organisations, and if it be true that all 
these changes have come about with infinitesimal slowness—or even if 
they have been occasionally rapid—there must have been always as 
many structures in course ol preparation for future use, as there were 
other structures in course of extinction because they were ceasing to 
be of any use whatever. 

It is curious to observe that Darwinians, .generally, never seem 
to perceive this necessity at aH. When they see a rudimentary 
organ in any animal frame they always insist that it must be the 
vestige of an organ which was once in full activity in some actual 
progenitor. They never allow that it can possibly represent a possible 
future. According to them it must, and can, only represent an ac¬ 
complished and concluded past. Why is this ? Of course it involves 
a complete abandonment of the attempt to give any account of the 
origin of any organic structure. It implicitly assumes that they were 
created suddenly, and in a state so perfect as to be capable of functional 
activity from the moment of their first appearance. If not, then there 
is no puzzle in rudimentary organs. They are the normal results of 
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gradual evolution by gradual variations. The assumption, therefore, 
that such organs must always be the remnants of structures formerly 
complete, is so entirely at variance with, the whole theory of the 
mechanical evolutionists that there must be some explanation of their 
running their heads against it. The. explanation is very simple. It 
is one of the infirmities of the human mind that, when it is thoroughly 
possessed by one iclea, it not only sees everything in the light of that 
idea, but can see nothing that does not lend itself to support the 
dominant conception. There is nothing that a mind in this condition 
dislikes so much as an incongruous feet. * Its instincts, too, are 
amazingly acute in scenting, even from afar, the tainted atmosphere 
of phenomena which have dangerous implications. This is the secret 
of the aversion felt by the Darwinian School to the immense variety 
of biological facts which point to the steady growth of organs for a 
predestined use, and consequently to their inevitable first appearance 
in rudimentary conditions in which they can have no actual functional* 
activity. For this is an idea profoundly at variance with materialistic 
and purely mechanical explanations. It is easy by such explanations 
—at least superficially it seems to bf* easy—to explain the atrophy 
and ultimate disappearance of organs which, after completion, fall 
into disuse. But it is impossible to account, on the same mechanical 
principles, for the slow but steady building up of elaborate structures, 
the functional use of which lies wholly in th» future. The universal 
instincts of the human mind are conscious that this conception is 
inseparable from that kind of guidance and direction which we know 
as mind. No other is conceivable.* And this particular kind of 
agency is as much an object of direct perception—when we see an 
elaborate apparatus growing up through many rudimentary stages to 
an accomplished end—as the relations of the same apparatus to the 
chemical and vital processes which are subordinate agencies in the 
result. But it is a cardinal dogma of thf. mechanical school that in 
Nature there is no mental agency except Our own; or that, if*there be, 
it is to us as nothing, and any reference to it must be banished from 
what they define as science. This is all the stranger since the 
existence of rudimentary organs, on the way to some predestined end 
in various functional activities, is the universal fact governing the 
whole phenomena of embryology in the course of ordinary generation. 
Moreover, it is the ver/ men who insist on embryology as a confirma¬ 
tion of their special theory, who object most vehemently to its 
principles being consistently applied to the explanation of kindred 
facts in the structure of animals in the past*. 

So hostile have Darwinians generally beeq to this interpretation 
of rudimentary organs in adulfr animals, that some years ago, when, 
in controversy with the late Dr. George Romanes, I spoke of rudi¬ 
mentary organs being interpreted sometimes ‘in the light of 
prophecy ’ rather than in the light of history, he challenged me to 
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specify any one organ in any creature which must certainly have been 
developed long before it could have been of use. I at once cited the 
case of the electric organs of the Torpedo and of some other fishes. 
The very high specialisation of these organs, and the immense com¬ 
plexity of their structure, demonstrate that they mqst have passed 
through many processes of organic development before they could be 
used for the wonderful purpose to which, in that*creature, they *are 
actually applied. Romanes was too honest not to admit the force of 
the illustration when it was put before him. He took refuge in the plea 
that it is a solitary exception, and he declared that if*there were many 
such structures in Nature he would 4 at onee allow that the theqjy of 
Natural Selection would have to be discarded.’ u Of course this plea is 
negatived by the very first principles of biological science. There 
is not such a thing existing as an organ standing absolutely alone 
in organic nature. There are multitudes of organs very highly 
specialised ; but there is no one which, either in respect to materials or 
in respect to laws of growth, is wholly separate from all others. What 
may seem to be singular cases are nothing but extraordinary develop¬ 
ments of the ordinary but exhatistless resources stored in the original 
germs of all living structures. Very special, very wonderful, and very 
rare, as electric organs undoubtedly are, they do not stand alone in any 
one species. They exist in other fishes of widely separated genera. 
Moreover, it has only, been lately discovered that they exist in a 
rudimentary condition, quite divorced as yet from* functional ac¬ 
tivity, in many species of the Rays, our own common Skates being 
included in the list. Nay, farther, it has long been known that in all 
muscular aotion there is an electrical discharge, so that the concentra¬ 
tion of the agency in a specially adapted organ, of which we have 
actual examples in every stage of preparation, is almost certainly 
nothing but the development, or the turning to special account, of 
an agency which is present.in all organic fonjis. 

But *this plea of Romdhes, though futile as an argument for the 
purpose for which he uses it, # is at least a striking testimony to the 
fact that those who *have been most possessed by the Darwinian 
hypothesis, do consider any appeal to* the agency of mind as hostile 
to their creed. Yet nothing can be more certain than that it is not 
hostile to the geheral idea of development, nor to the general idea of 
what Mr. Spencer calls organic evolution. Provided these conceptions 
are so widened as to include that Agency of which all Nature is full, 
and without perpetual reference to which the common language of de¬ 
scriptive science would #t once be reduced to an unintelligible jargon 
—provided the development, or evolution, of previsions of the future, 
and* of provisions for it, are fully adlnitted—there is no antagonism 
whatever between these general conceptions and the facts of Nature. 

The result of all these* considerations seems to be that when 
'* Darwin and after Darwin, vol. i. p. 373. 
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we meet with structures in living* animals, or bits of structure, 
which have no function, we never can be sure whether these represent 
organs which have degenerated or organs __ which are waiting to be 
completed. All that is certain is that they are parts of the vertebrate 
plan. That plan has always implicitly .contained, at every stage in the 
history of organic life, elements and tendencies of growth which must 
havfc included both true rudiments of the future, and also real vestiges 
of the past. There is, indeed, one supposition which would put au 
end to our search ior organs on the way to use for some future spe¬ 
cies—and that is,the supposition that the development of new specific 
forms has, on this globe at least, been closed for ever. I have often been 
amused by the emile of incredulity which comes over Darwinian faces 
when the \;ery idea of the possibility of new species being yet to come, 
is put before them. Yet if we had been living in the Pliocene Age— 
an age, comparatively sx>eaking, very recent and of no great duration 
—we should undoubtedly have seen the processes in full operation 
by which the highest of our Mammalian forms were perfected and 
established. Nevertheless, the half-unconscious conviction may be 
true, that nothing of the same kind is going on now, and that not 
only has the creation of new germs been stopped, but that procreation 
has also been arrested in its evolutionary work. 

It is curious .how well this instinctive impression, which, although 
never expressly stated, is always silently assumed by the current as¬ 
sumptions of biological science, fits into the language of those ‘ old 
nomadic tribes ’ who wrote on creation 3,000 years ago, and of whose 
qualifications for doing so Mr. Spencer seems to speak with such 
complete .contempt. They knew nothing of what is now. technically 
called science. But, somehow, they had strange intuitions which have 
anticipated not a few of its conclusions, and some of which, have a 
mysterious veri-similitude with suggestions which come to us from 
many quarters. Their idea was that with the advent of Man there has 
come a day of ‘ rest ’ in the creative work. «It does look very like it. 
But this supposition or assumption does not in the least affect the 
possible interpretation to be put upon certain rudimentary structures 
in existing organisms. .That interpretation simply is, that the old 
Plan has been followed to the last; that all the marvellous implica¬ 
tions and infoldings which lay hid in the original germs have kept 
on unfolding themselves—till Man appeared. In this case, the arrested 
structures would naturally exhibit traces of the processes which had 
been going on for millions of years, although they were now to be 
pursued no farther. Thus the mere existence of a rudimentary or¬ 
gan, apart from other evidence, would not of necessity imply that the 
creature in which it appears is the offspring of other creatures which 
had that same organ in perfection. The alternative interpretation is 
easy, natural, and m$y well be true—thkt such a rudiment neither 
has ever been, nor is yet ever to be, developed into functional activity. 
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It maybe where it is—simply because it indicates an original direo- 
tion of growth, or of development, which was mhde pait of the verte¬ 
brate Plan from the beginning of the series, for the very reason of its 
potential adaptability to many purposes. Moreover, the arrest of such 
tendencies of growth, at a given point in the series, may well have 
been part of the same Plan from the beginning. Bu9 the survival of 
their effects—the traces of this method of operation—would thus be a 
perfectly intelligible fact. 

As already said, the case which presents all tliiese problems in the 
most striking form, is the case of the Whales, and especially the case 
of that species which, from the commercial products of its organism, is 
most wi dely known. Both the organs which, in this creature, are present 
as rudiments alone, and those which, on the contrary, are very highly 
developed and most wonderfully specialised, are equally Significant. 
Constructed exclusively for oceanic life, it yet possesses in a rudi¬ 
mentary form some of the most characteristic bones of the terrestrial 
Mammalia. Upon the assumption that no organic structure can 
possibly have any other origin than ordinary generation, and that 
they can never have been originated, except by actual use, nor be 
found incomplete except as the consequences of disuse, then of 
course the conclusion seems unavoidable that the Whale is the 
lineal descendant, by ordinary generation, of some animal that once 
walked upon the land. Accordingly, I have heard a very high 
authority on Biological science declare that not only did he accept 
this conclusion, but that he could conceive no other solution of the 
problem presented by the facts. 

Yet it is evident that it rests entirely on the two preliminary 
assumptions? above specified. Of the first of these two assumptions— 
that no organic structure lias ever come into existence except by 
ordinarygeneration—we cannot even conceive it to be true. But put¬ 
ting this aside, of the second of these two assumptions, namely, that 
organic structures can never have been developed except by actual 
use, it nSay be confidently said that it is certainly unfounded. We 
cannot be sure that, the callin^into existence of new germs—a process 
in which the whole aflimal world must confessedly have begun—is a 
process which was adopted only once, find hafi never been repeated in 
the whole course of time. We cannot, therefore, be certain that the 
Cetacea, which constitute a very distinct division in the animal king¬ 
dom, have not been thus begun, with predetermined lines and laws of 
growth which stand in close relation to the development of all the 
terrestrial Mammalia. But, even if we adopt the assumption that 
this alternative is impossible or inconceivable, the second assumption 
is certainly unjustifiable—that by the methods of ordinary generation 
rudimentary organs can never have arisen except by actual use, nor can 
have been atrophied except by subsequent disuse. The whole course 
of organic nature contradicts this assumption absolutely. All organs 
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pasa through rudimentary stages on, their way to functional activity. 
And if ordinary generation has been made to dp the work of forming 
new species, the original germs in which the process began must 
presumably have passed through the same r characteristic steps. 

The facts of Palaeontology seem to indicate that the vertebrate 
series began with the Fish. Out of them, therefore, on the Darwinian 
theory of Development, the Mammalia must have come, and if so it 
is not wonderful, but quite natural, that we should find one branch of 
the Mammalian type to be organisms pisciform in shape, and other¬ 
wise specially adapted to a marine life. One fundamental difference 
between the Fishes and the Mammalia is in the method and machinery 
for breathing, or, in other words, for the oxygenation of the blood.' 
But comparative anatomists tell us that in Fishes the homologue of 
the Mammalian lung is the membranous sac which is called the air 
bladder. If ordinary generation, doing * nothing except what we 
always see it doing now, has given birth to all creatures, it must - 
have done much greater marvels than converting a mere bladder of 
air into a vascular organ for mixing that air with a circulating current 
of blood. The existence of rudiments of legs, and of a pelvis for the 
support of legs, is amply accounted fof if we suppose that the elements 
of the whole vertebrate Plan were present, potentially, from the 
beginning of the type, with an innate tendency to appear in embryotic 
indications front time to time. Both Owen and Mr. Spencer, repre¬ 
senting very different schools of thought, have likened this idea to 
that of the growth of crystals along determinate lines, and bounded by 
determinate angles. 14 Owen goes so far as to call the imagined 
initial structures by the name of * organic crystallisation.’ Although 
there is » danger in passing, without great caution, from the inorganic 
to the organic world, yet thi# is a general analogy which is a real help 
to thought. Thd almost infinite complication of even the.simplest 
organic structure when compared with the mere aggregations charac¬ 
teristic of cystalline forms, does, indeed* make it impossible to con¬ 
ceive that organic growths can be, in fundamental principle,'like that 
of a crystal. But in the one circumstance, or condition, of deter- 
minatedness in the direction of growth, a common feature may 
undoubtedly be recognised. It is qmte conceivable that the * physio¬ 
logical units ’ of all organic structures should be under the control of 
a force which determines their unknown movements and mutual 
arrangements, so as to tuild up, and form, the most complex struc¬ 
tures needed for future functions in distances of time however far 
away. The truth is that this conception is nothing more than a bare 
description of the facts. It supplies us with a far more simple and 
conceivable explanation of the Cetacean pelvis .than the alternative 
suggestion that a fully-formed Kind animal, with limbs completed for 

e 

14 Principles of Biblogy, vol. ii. p. 8 ; Owen’d Physiology , vol. ill. p. 818. 
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walking on the land, has given # birth to offspring which abandoned 
the use of them, and acquired, by nothing but* ordinary generation, 
all the purely marine adaptations of the Whale. 

There is, perhaps, no feature so highly specialised. The baleen 
in the mouth is one of the most wonderful cases of an organic 
apparatus expressly made for one definite and very peculiar work— 
namely, that of forming a net or sieve for entangling and catching 
the millions of minute crustaceans and other organisms which swarm 
in the Arctic seas. It is one of the structures which classifiers call 
aberrant—cases in which the directive agency—so evidently supreme 
in all organic development—has pursued a certain line of adaptation 
into the rarest and most extreme conditions determined by a.very 
peculiar food. In the pursuit of that line it is realty not much of a 
puzzle that one particular element in the vertebrate skeleton should 
be passed over and left, as it were, aside, because it is a part of the 
original plan which could be of no service here. There is no rational 
ground for necessarily supposing that this particular bit of internal 
structure must have been developed into functional use in some 
former terrestrial progenitor. Organic beings are full of structures 
which are variously used, and 6f others which are so embryonic that 
they can never have been of any use at all. On the other hand, it is 
a very violent supposition that the external structure of the Whale 
can ever have been inherited from a terrestrial beast by the normal 
process of ordinary generation. The changes are not only too 
enormous in amount, but too complicated in direction,* to lend them¬ 
selves to such an explanation. The fish-like form of the whole 
creature—the provision of an enormous mass of oily fat, called blubber, 
completely enveloping the internal organs, for the double purpose of 
protecting from cold these organs which are dependent on a warm 
Mammalian blood, and of so adjusting the specific gravity of the 
whole creature as to facilitate flotation on the surface of the ocean, 
where alone respiration cap lie effected by .the Mammalian lung, 
the development of a candid appendage which does not represent the 
Mammalian tail, but is constructed on an entirely different type 
—the assigning to tkat tail a function which it never serves in 
the Mammalia—that of propulsion ki the •medium which is its 
• habitat—all these, together witfi the baleen in the mouth, consti¬ 
tute an assemblage of characters departing so widely from the whole 
Mammalian class, that if the creature possessing them has acquired 
them through no other process than ordinary descent from parents 
which were terrestrial beasts, then we are attributing to ordinary 
generation everything wjiich is intelligible to us as a truly creative 
power. The stages through which such an enormous metamorphosis 
could only have been conducted, if* they were sudden and rapid* 
would have been visibly a creative work; and if they were slow 
and gradual they must have followed certain, lines of growth as 
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steadily, as surely, and with as muck prevision, as we can coneeive in 
any intellectual purpose of our own. Nothing, therefore, is gained by 
those who dislike the idea of rudimentary organs being regarded as 
provisions for a future in some one original Plan, when they try to 
escape from that idea by supposing that this rudimentary condition can 
be due to nothing but degeneration. That element of prevision of, 
and provision for, the future, which they choose to call the super¬ 
natural, pursues them through every step of their substituted 
fancies—and that, too, in the caffe of the Whales in a more immanent 
degree. 

Mr. Spencer’s tone, then, of remonstrance against the hardness of 
our'hearts in being so slow to accept completely the teachings of the 
Darwinian School as an adequate explanation of the facts of JJature, 
shows thrffc he has not grasped the difficulties which we feel to be in¬ 
superable. He is quite right in saying that even if the special theory 
of Darwin be abandoned, there would still remain to be dealt with 
what he calls the theory of organic evolution. Yes, and if the par¬ 
ticular theory which he so calls be given up, there will still remain 
another theory which is equally entitled, and, w e think, better entitled, 
to the name. Let him exhaust the meaning of his own language. 
An organ is an apparatus for the discharge of some definite vital func¬ 
tion. That is its only meaning. It is a means to an end. But the 
existence of a future need, and a preparation for the supply of it, have 
no necessary or merely mechanical connection*. A steam engine must 
have a boiler, and a piston, and a condenser, and gearing to convert 
rectilinear into rotatory motions. The,se are all needs—if the apparatus 
is to do its wurk. But these needs will not be supplied without an 
agency tfhich both sees them and is able to provide for thGm. All vital 
organs are, therefore, apparatuses, and as such are essentially pur¬ 
posive. The evolution of them can only mean the unfolding of ele¬ 
ments contained in the present, but conceived and originated in the 
past. We ^believe in organic evolution-in this deepest of all senses. 
We do not believe, any more than Mr. Spencer, in creation without 
a method—in creation without a process. We accept the general 
idea of development as completely as Mr. Spehcer does. We accept, 
too, the facts of organic evolution, ^o far as they have yet been very 
imperfectly discovered. Only, we insist upon it, that the whole' 
phenomena are inexplicable except in the light of** mind—that pre¬ 
vision of the futute, and elaborate plans of structure for the fulfilment 
of ultimate purposes in that future, govern the whole of those 
phenomena from the first to the last. We insist upon it that the 
naked formula—now confessed to be tautological —of ‘ survival of the 
fittest,’ is an empty phrase, explaining nothing, and only filling our 
mouths with the east wind. 

Mr. Spencer does, indeed, towards .the close of his article, use 
some language which may mean all that we desire to be included in 
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the stereotyped phrase—organic evolution. He says that#11 the vast 
varieties of organic life are ‘parts of one vast transformation,’ dis¬ 
playing ‘one law and one cause,’ namely, this—'that the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy has manifested itself everywhere and always in 
modes ever unlike in results, but ever like in principle.* But every¬ 
thing in this language rests on* the sense in which the word Energy 
is here used. Etymologically, indeed, it is a splendid word, capable 
of the sublimfst applications. We do habitually, in common speech, 
apply it to the phenomena of mind, and if we think of it in that 
application—as a name for the one source from which all ‘ work ’ 
ultimately comes—if we think of it as that which, ‘ works’ inwardly 
everywhere as the cause and source of all phenonena—then, indeed, 
Mr. Spencer is making use of ideas which, in more definite and more 
appropriate language, are familiar to us all. But, unfortunately, the 
word Energy has been of late years very largely monopolised by the 
physical sciences, in which it is used to designate an ultimate and 
abstract conception of the purely physical forces. We talk of the 
energy of a cannon ball, of the energy of an explosive mixture, of 
the energy of a head of water. We even erect it into an abstract 
conception representing the total of Matter and of all its forces, alleging 
that there is only a definite sum of energy in the Universe which 
can never be either increased or diminished, but can only lie 
redistributed. If this be the purely physical sense in which Mr. 
Spencer uses the word “enfirgy ’—even although he prints it in capitals, 
and although he adds the glorifying qualifications of ‘ Infinite’ and 
‘ Eternal ’—then we must part company with him altogether. The 
words ‘ infinite ’ and ‘ eternal ’ do not of themselves redeem the mate¬ 
rialism of his conception. The force of gravitation may be, for aught 
we know, infinite in space, and eternal in* duration. But neither this 
form of* energy, nor any other which belongs to ihe same category 
of the physical forces, affords the least analogy to the kind of causa¬ 
tion which is conspicuous* in the preconceived Plan, in the corre¬ 
sponding initial structure,*and in the directed development, of vital 
organs, as apparatuses prepared beforehand for definite functions. 
The force of chemical kffinity is one of the most powerful of the physi¬ 
cal energies in Nature. It is oqe great agent—even the main agent 
—in digestion. But it could neither devise nor make a stomach. 
Substitute for the word ‘ energy ’ that other word which evidently 
fits better into Mr. Spencer’s real thought—viz. the word ‘ mind ’— 
and then we can be well agreed. Then Mr. Spencer’s fine sentence is 
but a dim and confused echo of the conception conveyed in the line so 
well known to most of as—‘ And Clod fulfils Himself in many ways.’ 

Since these pages were written it has been announced that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has completed the really Herculean labour of build¬ 
ing up his ‘ Synthetic System of Philosophy.’ It does not need to be 
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one of his disciples to join in the well-eatned congratulations which men 
of the most various schools of opinion have lately addressed to a 
thinker so distinguished. The attempt to string all the beads of 
human knowledge on one loose-fibred thread of thought called evolu¬ 
tion, has been, I think, a failure. But the beads remain—ready for 
a truer arrangement, and a better setting, in the years to come. We 
must all admire the immense wealth of learning and the immense 
intellectual resources, as well as the untiring perseverance, which 
have been devoted to this attempt. Mr. Spencer has vehemently 
denied that his philosophy is materialistic. But he has denied it on 
the ground that as between Materialism and Spiritualism his system 
is neither the one nor the other. He says expressly of his own' 
reasonings that ‘ [heir implications are no more materialistic <than 
they are spiritualistic, and no more spiritualistic than they are 
materialistic. Any argument which is apparently furnished to either 
hypothesis is neutralised by as good an argument furnished to the 
other.’ This may be true of the results in his own very subtle mind; 
but it is certainly not true of the effect of his presentations on the 
minds of others. Nor is it so in the natural and only legitimate in¬ 
terpretation of a thousand passages. Even in close contiguity with 
the above declaration of neutrality we find him asserting that ‘ what 
exists in consciousness in the form of feeling, is transformable into 
an equivalent of mechanical motion.’ 15 I believe this to be an entirely 
erroneous assertion. But whether it be erroneous or not, it is cer¬ 
tainly not easily to be reconciled with the claim of neutrality. An 
assertion that all feeling may be correlated with certain organic 
motions in the brain, or nervous system, might be true. But that all 
1 feeling ’ is ‘ transformable into ’ mere mechanical motion, is an asser¬ 
tion of the most pronounced*materialism. The truth is that so pro¬ 

foundly hostile is Mr. Herbert Spencer to all readings of* mental 
agency in natural phenomena, that when his own favourite doctrine 
—that of evolution—gives a clear testimony in favour of such Readings, 
he hot only rejects its testimony, but tries all he can' to silence its 
very voice. I know of no subject in fthich t^e pure idea, and the 
pure facts of evolution, ppen up so wide and straight an avenue into 
the very heart of truth, as in the subject of human thought as 
automatically evolved in the structure of human .speech. Words 
are not made ; they grow. They are unconsciously evolved. And that 
out of which the evolution takes place, is the functional activity of 
the mental consciousness of Man in its contact with the phenomena 
of the Universe. What that consciousness sees, it faithfully records in 
speech. It is like the highly-sensitised plates which are now exposed 
to the starry heavens, and which repeat, with 'absolute fidelity, the 
luminous phenomena of Space. .What should w r e think of an astronomer 
who thought himself entitled to manipulate this evidence at his pleasure 
w Principle! of Biology, vol, i, p. 492, 
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—to strike out appearances, However dear, wjrich conflict with some 
cosmic theories of his own ? Yet this is precisely the course taken by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer when he encounters a word which is inconsistent 
with his materialistic preconceptions. Although the purest processes of 
evolution have certainly made the word, he rules it out of court, and 
sets himself to devise a substitute which shall replace the mental, by 
some purely physical, image. Thus, for example, the word ‘ adaptation’ 
is indispensable in descriptive science. Mr. Spencer translates it, because 
of its implications, into the mechanical word equilibration. 16 ThuB the 
tearing teeth of the «camivora are to be conceived ns equilibrated 
with the flesh they tear. It is curious to find Mr. Spencer indulging 
in an operation which excites all his scorn when it is conceived by 
others. Adaptation is the word bom of evolution. Equilibration is 
a * special creation ’ of hig own : and a very bad creation it is. Labori¬ 
ously classic in its form, it is as laboriously barbarous and incompetent 
in its meaning. No two ideas could be more absolutely contrasted 
than the two which Mr. Spencer seeks to identify and confound under 
the cover of this hideous creation. The conception of a statical 
‘ equilibrium ’ or balance between opposite physical forces, and the 
conception of the activities of function so adjusted as to subordinate 
the physical forces to their own specific and often gloriouB work—these 
are conceptions wide as the poles asunder. Nothing but a systematic 
desire to wipe out of Nature, and out of language—which is her child 
and her reflected image—all her innumerable ‘ teleological implica¬ 
tions,’ can account for Mr. Spencer’s continual, though futile, efforts 
to silence the spiritualistic readings of the world evolved in the 
structure of human speech. # 

But even if it wer& true that Mr. Spencer’s writings are as neutral 
as he asserts them to be, nothing in favour of their reasonings would 
be gained. A philosophy which is avowedly indifferent on the most 
fundamental of all questions respecting the interpretation of the 
Universe, cannot properly.be said to be a philosophy at all. ‘Still less 
can it claim to be pre-eminently ‘ synthetic.’ It may have made 
large contributions philosophy. But the contributions are very 
far indeed from having been harmonised int*> any consistent system. 
On the contrary, very often any close analysis of its language and of 
its highly artificial phraseology, will be found to break it up into 
incoherent fragments. Such at least has been my own experience; 
and I am glad to think that in a line of interpretation which leads 
up to no conclusion, and to no verdict, on the one question of deepest 
interest in science and philosophy—namely, whether the Physical 
Forces are the masters or the servants of that House in which we live- 
no man is ever likely to succeed where Mr. Herbert? Spencer has 
broken down. • 

- * . Argyll. 


“ Principle* of Biology, vol. i. p. 466. 
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RONSARD AND HIS VENDOMOIS 


* I. Years of Apprenticeship 

Pierre* i>e Ronsard, gentilhomme Vendomois, studied at many 
schools, and was the pupil of many masters. One of them is well 
known, the others not so well. All his biographers have praised the 
zeal with which, leaving the Court and its festivities, he took up his 
abode at the College Coqueret and there followed the teaching of 
Dorat. * Ronsard,’ says his friend and earliest biographer, Claude 
Binet, * who had lived at Court and was accustomed to keep late 
hours, used to work till two after midnight, then, going to bed, he 
awoke Baif, who rose, took the candle from him, et ne laiasait refroidir 
la place.' He learnt in this way much Latin and Greek; he became 
an enthusiastic worshipper *of the ancients ; he mixed with that band 
of young men who had risen at the call of Joachim du Bellay, and 
who wanted to adorn the French language with the spoils of the 
superbe cilS romaine. They pretended to admire nothing but what 
Roman examples warranted; tonsured .clerks as they were most of 
them, they extolled Paganism, they offered a goat in antique fashion 
to the tragedian Jodelle, and pretended to lead half-Pagan*lives. 

Their talent, their impetuosity, the noise they made created such 
a stir that for a long time they were considered, above all, a5 poets 
who had written * Greek and Latin ’ in French. They were taken at 
their word, and dearly paid for the sin the/£ad committed of youth¬ 
ful exaggeration. Ronsard, who had become their chief from tne day 
the first volume of his Odes had been* published (1550), suffered 
most; and not till our own times was the verdict of Boileau against 
him first timidly contested, then revenged. 

Only quite recently, and not even to the extent warranted by 
facts, was the true nature of Ronsard’s genius made plain. He was a 
thorough Frenchman; the factitious part in his work is striking 
indeed, and very visible, but it is small. He.was a pupil not so much 
of Dorat as of Nature ; he learnt much more from his Vendomois, 
its rocks, rivers, and meadows, than from Rdme and her authors. 
He had many teachers besides the headmaster of the College Coqueret, 
foremost among them Experience and Observation. 

His experience of life had been very great indeed, and had begun 
from his youth. Bom in the ancestral manor of La Poissonni&re, near 
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Couture, in Vendomois (1524), he was early destined to an active, 
busy life. Riding, fencing, all sports, either pacific <xr militaiy, had 
been his first study. His father, Louis de Ronsard, master of the 
hostel of the young pVinces, sons of Francis the First, wanted to 
make of him, before all, an accomplished * gentilhomme.’ He ap¬ 
proved doubtless of his receiving the literary discipline usual in those 
Renaissance days, and of his writing verses; for these were knightly 
accomplishments at the Court of the Valois. But verses were not to 
fill his time, and poetry must not be his career: Pierre de Ronsard 
must be a soldier, a* statesman, a courtier, what .he pleased; not a 
dreamer lost in meditations. ‘ Often was I rebuked by my father,’ 
the young man wrote in after-life, . 

• Et me disnit ainsi: Pauvre s6t; tu t’amuses. # 

A court iser ei\ vain Apollon et les Muses! 

Quo te saurait donner co beau chantre Apollon 
Qu’une lyre, un archet, une corde, un fredon (a song), 

Qui se rdj and au -vent ainsi qu’une fum^e ? . ■ . 

Laisse-moi, pauvre sot, cette science folle . . . 

Prends les armes au poing et va suivre la guerre. 

Ronsard was accordingly instructed in all the manly arts befitting 
a young nobleman sprung from an old family related to the La 
Tremouilles, and even, so they said, to the kings of England; they 
were, according to their own computation, cousins«in the seventeenth 
degree to the reigning sovereign. He soon became conspicuous as a 
fencer, dancer, rider, and wrestler. A number of journeys improved 
his knowledge of the world. He went as a boy to Scotland, in the 
train of James the Fifth, who had just married at Notre-Dame his first 
wife, Madeleine daughter of King Francis the First (J537). An¬ 
other man famous in literary annals, was also of the journey, the 
notorious Lyon King-of-Arms, Sir David Lyndesay. Ronsard re¬ 
mained there thirty months, and then six in England, ‘where,’ 
says his friend Binet, ‘ having learnt the language quickly, he was 
received with such favour that France was very near losing one 
whom she had bred to some day the trumpet of her fame.’ 
He visited Flanders, then Scotland again, where he nearly lost 
his life in a shipwreck, then Germany and North Italy. Of his 
sojourn in England few traces remain in his work ; his knowledge of 
English is probably one of the fabulous accomplishments which kind 
Binet credited him w’ith. He seems, however^ to have known that 
there were poets in England and swans in the Thames, and he alludes 
in one of his pieces to those noble products of the island:— 

Bientot vbrra la Tamise superbe 

Moints cygnes blancs, les h6tes de son herbe ... 

Jeter un chant pour sigrife manifesto 
Que xnaint po&te et la troupe celeste 
Pea Muses scefurs y feront quelque jour, 

’ Laieeant Famasse, un gracieux e6jour. 
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Bonsard appeared at the French' Court, where Henri II was 
king, and Diane de Poitiers more than queen. He pleased all bj 
Ms fine figure, his lively conversation, Ms amorous verses, and his 
artistic tastes. He was, indeed, a model young gentilhomme. He 
played on the lute, he was fond of pictures, and admired especially 
those of Clouet, alias ‘Janet,’ the fashionable Court painter, whose 
royal portraits have never ceased to be admired, and are to be seen 
now in the Louvre. Bonsard praised ‘ Janet, honour of our France,’ 
and sang also the merits of another friend of his who, even at school, 
covered his copybooks with drawings and paintings, and was.no 
other than Pierre Lescot, architect of the new, now the old, Louvre 


of Henri II: 


.• . . dtant il l\5cole, 

Jamais on ne te put ton naturel forcer, 

Que toujours avee l’encre on ne te vit tracer 
Quelque belle peinture et, fait geowetre, 
Angles lignes et points Bur une carte mettre. 


Other arts were also in great favour with Bonsard; he was an 
excellent tennis-player, and proved matchless at football. Those were 
important accomplishments at that time; kings gave the example; 
young Charles the Ninth (1560-74) was very fond of football ‘ as this 
is one of the finest of all sports ; ’ his camp wore a white livery, his 
adversaries a red one, and endless games took place in that now over¬ 
crowded part of the town, the Pre-aux-Clercs. ‘ Bonsard, who played 
on the royal side, had once the happiness to hear the king exclaim, 
* tout haut ’ that ‘ he had played so well that the winning of the 
prize was due to him.’ So important, indeed, were the sportive arts, 
that, having to write a eulogy of Henri II, Bonsard L compared 
himself to a tree-feller ‘ entering a wood to begin his daily task ’ and 
wondering which tree he will begin with : he, in the same way, having 
entered the forest of the royal merits, wonders, among so many, which 
he shall praise first. And after much musing and wondering he 
makes up his mind, and sings first the talent Henri had ‘ for jumping 
over a hedge or over a ditch,’ * 

Pour sauter.une haia ou franchir un fossd. 


Then come his fencing, Ms riding, his wearing a cjiirass two days 
running, as he deemed , 

, la sueur 

Pitre le vrai parfum qui doit oruer la face 
D’un roi. 

Wisdom, prudence, and other moral accomplfshments will come in 
their proper place, that is, later op. 

Bonsard, however, was not xgeant to follow the career of arms or 
to be a courtier. Soon after the period of his travels he became deaf, 
having caught, it is tofd, his disease in Germany. Binet explains it 
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a a clearly as MoliSre’a Bganarelle explains why ‘ votre fill® eat muetie; * 
be attributes it to ‘ sulphur ’ which the Germ&s, he says, mix with 


their wines. This sulphur, added to the troubles and fatigues the poet 
had undergone mW journeys both at sea and on land, was the cause 
of * plusieurs humeurs grossiSres’ rising to his brain, in such a way that 
they caused a fluxion, which c&used a fever, ‘ from Which he became 
deaf.’ One thing, however, is certain—the deafness; it diminished 
the pleasure Ronsard found at Court, ‘ a country where one should 
rather be dumb than deaf,’ and it re-awakened and sharpened his 
early fondness for bool$s, meditation, and solitude. 


II. Poetical Vocation • 

Very early indeed his true vocation had manifested itself. It had 
been revealed to him, not* by the learned Dorat, nor by the haughty 
Cassandre, the misty object of his first passion, but by those teachers, 
the friendliest and best listened to, the confidants of his childhood 
and mature age: the woods and meadows of Vendomois, where his 
fancy saw the Dryads of antique Hellas dancing hand in hand with 
the gentle fairies of his native country: 

Je n’avais pas douze ans qu’au profond des vallees, 

Dans les hautes forets des hommes rScul^es, 

Dans les antres secrets de fraveur tout couvert's, 

Sans avoir Soin de rien, je composais des vers; 

Echo me reponduit. et les simples Drvades, • 

Faunes, Su tyres, Pans, Naples, Ortfades, 

Egipans qui portnieirt des cornes snr le front, 

Et qui, ballnnt, sautuient, ccunme les chevies font, 

Et lo gent.il troupeau des fantastiques foes • 

Autour de moi dansaient A cot-teg degralees. 

® • 

Rome and Athens interfered. It was a time of boundless enthu¬ 
siasm ; the Petrarchan fire was now burning in the breasts of all the 
learned, and they imitated* besides the sonnets of the Italian poet, his 
idolatry for the masters of the Caesarean days. To equal such men 
was deemed impossible, to idiitate them was held the greatest service 
poets could render to the cause of ]}eauty. # Konsard did all in his 
power to further that cause; he even thought at first that he ought 
to contribute to the fame of his native land by becoming a Latin poet. 
But he did not cherish long that fancy, and happily did not, like his 
model Petrarch, waste his energies upon the impossible task of writing 
an Africa. France and good sense had the best of it; he made him¬ 
self ‘ thoroughly French : ’ 

Jo me fis tout fran^ais, uimant certes mieux etre 
En ma ltingue ou second, eu tiers, ou le premier 
Que d’etre sans bonnsur A Rome le dernier. 

• 

• The claims of France, and especially of the Vendomois country, 
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grew upon him. Beaang Chtssandre, mmw an apparition than a 
reality, a young girl hefcadaeen one day in the meadows by Blois. 
He sang her in a high style, full of Latin and Italian reminiscences. 
The first book of his Amowrs, coming soon after Ids odes, secured 
him immense fame (1552). But he soon felt there was something 
ford in that over-superb attitude; an acknowledged master, he could 
now act more freely; instead of trying to surpass himself in the style 
which had made him celebrated, he altered it; he became - more 
simple and listened more intently than before to the voice of 
Nature. Nature’s part is much more visible in the second book 
of the Amours, dedicated to Marie, a plain girl of Bourgueil in 
Anjou, whom, seys Binet, * il a vraiment aimee.’ He long thought 
he had found in her a fit companion for his life’s journey: 

N'est-ce pas un grand bien, quand on fuit un voyage, 

Be rencontrer quelqu’un qui, d’un pared courage, 

Veut nous accompagnur et, comme nous, passer 
Les cbemins tant soient-ils fucheux a traverser ? 

So he clung to her and wrote of hpr in a sweet and subdued tone 
as of a real woman with whom he hoped to live, not as of a goddess 
on Olympus, a star in the sky, a cloud, a smoke. 

Little by little he was'withdrawing from the Court. Even at the 
time of his greatest glory, when his friend Charles the Ninth was on 
the throne, and he exchanged with him verses as familiar as but less 
gross than the flytings which passed between his contemporary 
Lyndesay and James the Fifth of Scotland, 1 he often fled from Paris 
and made prolonged stays in Yendomois. Age had come early for 
him ; he was grey-haired at thirty. While continuing his active life 
he dreamt of the sweetness df a quiet home. He sees one day in the 
sky a flight of storks, 

Qui d’un ordre arrange et d’un vol bien serr<5, 

Itepreseutaient en 1’air un bataillou carr<5 
B’avirons emplumes et de roides secousscs, 

Cberchant en autres parts autres terres plus douces. 

1 There is a great, (casual) resemblance between the two sorts of flytings. Charles, 
as well as James, had derided his poet tor the signs of eld apparent in him. 
Bonsard answered in a bold and dignified tone: Old age will come for you too 
(‘The day wyll cum, and that within few yeris,’ said Lyndesay); happy would you 
be if you were free of the passions which now prey upon you: 

Charles, tel que je suis vous sores qnelque jour; 

L’&ge vole toujours sans espolr de ?etour ... 

Heureux, trois fois heureux si vous aviez mon Age 1 
Vous series d£livr6 de l’importune rage 
Des chaudes passions. ... 

As for the royal verses, both poets al^ide, not without some reserve, to their excel* 
lence. Lyndesay cries ‘ proclamand,’ with a tinge of irony, James ‘ the prince of 
poetry ; ’ Bonsard is ready to yield his own laurel to Charles, but not, it is true, at 
once and on his asking: h fi would do it • s’il vous plaisait unptu prendre la peine— 
De oourtiser la Muse.’ 
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He envies their fate, and h9 too would liketo go to his home : 

Je voudraie bien, oiaeaux, pouvoir foire de m£me, 

Et voir de ma maieon k Homme voltiger 
Dessus ma chflminge et jamais n’en bouger, 

Maintenant que je porte, injurid de l’age,. 

Dea cheveux auaai grie comme eat votre plumage 
Allez en yob maiaons. Je voudrais faire ainsi; 

Un liomme aans foyer vit toujoura en soucf. 

He was not without a hearth, he had several, but his best 
loved ones were away^ from Paris, in Vendomois. A number of 
benefices had been bestowed upon him. He Bad received the 
tonsure in 1543 from the hand of Rene du Bellay, Bishop of Mans, a 
relation of his friend the poet Joachim du Bellay: ‘ Soverint universi 
quod nos Renatus Bellayus . . . Petro, filio nobifis viri Ludovici de 
Ronssart . . . tonsuram in domino contulimus clericalem.’ Though 
he continued to live in the world, he was * cure ’ of Challes and 
of Evaille, Archdeacon of Chateau-du-Loir; he became Canon of 
Mans and of Tours, prior of Croixval in Vendomois, St. Come-lez- 
Tours, St. Gilles of Montoire, &c. He was, however, prior or abbot 
in commenclam, that is, he was the head and protector of the abbeys 
or priories and received the income accruing from them, while pro¬ 
fessional ecclesiastics performed the religious functions of the post. 
His prebends, the presence of his family in the country, his love for his 
native fields, his infinrfity, all combined to attach him more and more 
. to his Vendomois; he could not leave it without regret: is it not, he 
thought, the finest province jn France ? and should not the river 
Loir 2 be proud to water it ? 

Soie hardiment brave et fiere 
Be It; baigner de ton euih; 

Nulle fraoijaise riviere • 

Ji’en peut baigner un plus beau. 

• • 

* VL Vendome 

It is, in truth, a very fine country, all green and yellow with woods, 
meadows, and cornfields. It is also a.country rich in fantastic legends 
and in historical souvenirs. Its valleys have known many wars; its 
rocky hills, with their numberless caves, have sheltered in Roman 
times the Celtic ancestor. Some of those vaults, the work of patient 
hands long ago, cross and intercross each other; ’they are connected 
by staircases, and extend several kilometres (at Troo for example) 
within the stone ridge. t A spring of pure water, rising in the interior, 
supplied the needs of the refugees and their cattle: such was the 
case at Vendome and Troo. Brambles and creepers concealed the 
entrance to those subterranean retreats. The rooms are often of 

* Not the great river of la Loire. Le Loir is by excellence the Vend&mois river; 
it flows into the Sarthe. 
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surprisingly large dimensions ; one at Lavardin measures five metres 
on all sides ; the vault is three metres high; another is nine metres 
by six. Prodigious reptiles are said to have had at one time their 
lair in those caverns. A gigantic serpent inhabited the caves on the 
road from Mans to Vendome, and fed upon travellers. A hero 
mounted on a car, with knives attached to the wheels, drove towards 
the monster and succeeded in cutting it in three. Another serpent 
which lived in Vendome was driven away by a Beowulf of a different 
stamp, who used the cross and not the spear—namely, St. Bienheur6, 
(Sanctus Beatus, fifth century). Holy hermits .completed the work 
of purification during the middle ages, and several grottoes continue 
to bear the marks of their passage. 

Many of those retreats have never ceased to be inhabited since the 
Celtic times; new ones are excavated, and old ones are improved even 
at this day; blue smoke is seen rising from among the shrubs on the 
hill-side: it does not come from a fire of shepherds, but from the 
hearth of a subterranean house. The ‘ antres * of which Bon sard 
speaks so often, on whose threshold he liked to sit, where he listened 
to the wind—the wind 

Mugle toujours dans lcs cavemes basses 

-—are not poetical inventions; they are innumerable in his country. 
The hillocks which follow most of the important streams have been 
everywhere pierced through and through ; and if the monstrous 
reptiles of pagan times have been expelled, ghosts (they say) have not, 
and they retain at Thore one of their principal meeting places. 

Bonsard believed in ghosts and he did not like them. While 
enjoying bis night walks he had seen sometimes less pleasant sights 
than 

< les nymphes et lea fiSes 

[Dansant] dessous la lune en coltes par lea pr£es. 

He had had then to sumrpon all his strength of mind, to draw his sword, 
and, alone among the ghosts, to fight therti. An encounter* he had 
once in the open fields at midnight was the less pleasant that he 
recognised perfectly one of the ghosts as being that of a lately dead 
usurer. A skeleton on horseback leading the fearful hunt of mediaa- 
val legends beckoned to him and would have him to ride behind; 
it was not a dream, it was not a vapour, there stood In truth the oft- 
spoken-of skeleton hunteb, with his weird crew. Bonsard shivered for 
fear, thqugh fully armed, but he gathered up his spirits and fought. 
He haB graphically described the strange scene: 

Un soir, vers la minuit, guidd de la jeunesse 

Qui commande aux amants, j’allais voir ma.maitresse, 

Tout seul, outre le Loir, «t passant un detour 
Joignant une grand’ crqjx dedans un correfour, 

J’ouis, ce me semblait, une aboyante chasse 

Be cbiens qfti me suivait pas k pas k la trace; « 
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Je vis auprds de moi, sui^m grand choral ntar,- 
XIn Homme qnln’avait qua les os, h levoir, * 

Me tendant one main pour me monter en croupe. 

Pavisai tout autour uno effroyable troupe 
De piqueurs qui cduraient une ombre, qui bien fort 
Semblait un ueurier qui naguf>re dtait mort ... 

Une tremblante peur mefcourut par lea os, • 

Bien que j’euase vetu la maille sur le dos m 
Et pris tout ce que prend un amant que la lune 
Conduit tout seul de nuit pour cbercher sa fortune, 

Dague, 6p6e et bouclier et par sus tout un coBftr 
Qui naturellerqent n’est eujet h la peur. 

Si fufls6-je 6toufie d’une crainte presage 

Sans Dieu qui promptement me mit en la pensee . 

De tirer mon <spee et de cooper menu “ 

L’air tout autour de moi avecques le fer nu. 

The noise of their steps at once diminished, their voices were no 
longer heard, and all vanished. ‘ Daimons' can feel pain, though 
they have not bodies; for, Ronsard observes (having probably dis¬ 
cussed such questions with his friend and compatriot the famous 
Ambroise Pare), 3 pains are nofc located in the nerves, but in the 
mind: 

car bien qu’ils n’ayent veines, 

Ni arteres, ni nerfa, com me nos chairs humaines, 

Toutefois comma nous, ils ont un sentiment, • 

Car le nerf undent rien, c’est l’esprit seulement. 

• 

On other occasions, too, immaterial beings appeared to him ; his 
father, * grele et sans os,’ visited him one night ; he heard also many 
a tim6 the plaint of troubled souls by lonely roads and in churchyards. 
The future seems dark to him : 

• 

. Puisque l’on volt tant d’locates hurlantes * 

Toutes les nuits remplir de longs abois 
Les carrefours, et tant d'errantes voix 
En cris aigus se plahidre es cimetieres; 

Puisque l'on voit tant d'esprits solitaires 
Nous effrayer. , 

• 

In the middle of the valley of the. Loir, which gives to several 
streets an appearance of canals, lies the Celtic, Roman, Lnglish, and 
lastly French town of Vendome, the capital of the country. It 
spreads at the foot of the stone cliff which follows the river. The 
houses are low, consisting, many of them, of a ground floor only; 
they are slate-roofed, and Built of the pale soft stone yielded by the 
cliff. Holes and crevice^ are soon made in that sort of stone by the 

rain ; moss and licheqs grow in the hollows, giving to the town itself 

• 

• Ronsard wrote a commendatory sonnet for* the ‘ livre divin ’ of Ambroise Pari; 
he composed it quite willingly, hfe said, D’autaut que ton Laval eat pris de ms 
patfie.’ 
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a melancholy and mossy appearance. Even the beaks of birds can 
injure that stone, as Ronsard had observed : 

Et du bee des oiseaux les roches entamtes. 

Carvers have availed themselves amply of the softness of the 
material; eveh in villages stone garlands run along the windows, and 
heraldic animals cit by the edge of the roofs. 

On the hill behind the town rise the ruins of the castle, 
formerly impregnable, from which the old counts of Vendome defied 
the efforts of their neighbours of Mans, Tours, and Angers. It was 
long the main stronghold of the famous Geoffroy Martel, great-gran d- 
unde of the first Plantagenet, the hero of many wars, the adversary 
of his own countrymen, and of his own father, Foulques. Nera, 
builder of Loches; then the enemy of miscreants and Saracens. He 
held in his turn Anjou as well as Vendome, and when at the height 
of his power suddenly left the world, became a monk, and died in 
the monastery of St. Nicolas of Angers in 1060. He founded in 
Vendome the grand abbey of the Trinity, one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful in Christendom. The steeple and transept have been 
preserved as he built them, the steeple being one of the best examples 
of Romanesque style in France. He bestowed upon the abbey vast 
territories, and obtained for it extraordinary privileges ; it became a 
state within the state; it was ‘ exempt ’ and had no master but the 
Pope ; the 'abbot was a cardinal by right. *But above all Geoffroy 
Martel gave to it the * Holy Tear,’ which he had received from the 
Emperor. Vendome became henceforth the centre of a pilgrimage 
nearly as famous as the one in honour of St. James at Compostella. 

Everybody knows how Martha, Mary Magdalen, the apostle St. 
James, and resuscitated Lazarus, flying before persecution, put to 
sea in a rudderless and sailless* boat and were miraculously driven by 
the winds to the coast of Provence. James continued his navigation, 
reached Spain, and some say that the boat is to be seen there at this 
day, turned into stone. The others settled in France ; Martha with 
her girdle bound the terrible ‘ Tarasque,’ famous at Tarascon and else¬ 
where. Magdalen made ample amends for past sins, and bequeathed to 
the Bishop of Aix the*only treasure she possessed—the ‘ Holy Tear.’ 
When Jesus had heard of the death of Lazarps he had wept: 

‘ Lacrymatus est Jesus' One of His tears, received by an angel, had 
been enclosed in a transparent stone without any opening, and given 
to Magdalen. From Aix the precious relic was brought to Constanti¬ 
nople, thence to Vendome, where it was venerated by hundreds of 
thousands, including kings and dignitarieS of all sorts. It healed 
diseases of the eyes, and even blindness. Devout Louis the Eleventh 
had offered the shrine a silver lamp which was to bum there for ever. 
The Revolution extinguished the lamp .and sent the gold reliquary to 
the melting-pot. The relic was fof a while a toy for children, then 
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it was sent to Rome, that (after ,800 years of worship) an inquiry 
might be made concerning its authenticity. Rut there its history 
ends and its trace is lost. 

The old counts of Vendome distinguished themselves in battle; 
five of them died beyond the sea in holy wars. The country passed 
in the fourteenth century by marriages into the house, of Bourbon, 
whose chiefs came to live at Vendome; it was held in the time of 
Ronsard by that sceptical Antoine de Bourbon who preferred sa mie 
6 gu& to Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre, his wife. An ill-sorted 
pair, they never agreed ip anything. While Antoine was making war 
in Normandy on the Catholic side, Jeanne held Vendome for the 
Protestants. War at that moment was everywhere in the country ;*the 
forces pi the two parties were nearly equal in Anjou and Vendomois, 
and they rivalled each other in bloodshed and 'ferocity. Small 
Catholic leagues, preliminaries to the great League, were being formed, 
and the Ronsards of la Poissonniere took a prominent part in them. 
Pierre de Ronsard himself, according to the concurring testimonies 
of both de Thou and d’Aubigne, headed an armed expedition against 
the Protestants, who never forgave him. Being reproached once for 
warlike deeds ill befitting a tonsured clerk, the poet, it is said, 
answered : ‘ Being unable to defend the Church with the keys of 
Peter, I had to use the sword of Paul.’ • 

The torch and the hammer were at work at the same time as the 
sword; sanctuaries were* set on fire by the Huguenots and statues 
broken ; the famous Notre Dame de Clery, so dear to old Louis the 
Eleventh, not far from the country of Ronsard, was committed to the 

flames. The j>oet saw those disasters: 

* 

Lee chateaux renverst's, les dglises pillees. 

• 

He saw his own house looted and 4 the image of death all over 
the land.’ What, he exclaims, would 4 that eleventh Louis ’ say at 

such a sight ?— ,* 

. . . Ila! qu’il seroit marri 
De voir si lachement lVSglise de Clery, 

Sa devote maison, detruite et saccsg^e, 

Ayant souflert I’liorreur d'use main fuirag^e, 

Sans lampes, sans autels, comme un lieu dtfsohi, 

Divert, inhabits, que la foudre a brul4 ! 

Vendome never recovered from the disasters which befell it during 
the religious wars. It had been placed again under the Catholic 
rule, when the son of Jeanne d’Albret, Henri IV, besieged and 
took it; he showed none of his usual clemency to the city which 
he had once called 4 maprincipale maison et celledont je suis extrait.’ 
Ronsard, who had sung the birth andT youthful merits of the future 
king, did not live to see the fall of the* town. It was later gjiven by 
Henri to Caesar, his illegitimate *son by GabrieHe d’EstrSes, From 
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Csesar were descended the later Vendwmes, not imHke the earlier ones ; 
if their devotion to the Holy Tear was less ardent, their valour and 
warlike qualities were as brilliant. The last of the name was (with 
the Grand Prior of Vendome) the famous duke, the winner of 
Yillaviciosa, a confirmed epicurean and sceptic, who, being reproached, 
after his reveres in Flanders, with causing the army’s defeat by not 
going to Mass, retorted: ‘Does Marlborough go any more than I do?’ 

With the noise of the wars, the noise of the industries created by 
the old counts has disappeared at Vendome. Scarcely does the Loir 
turn the wheels of a few mills; a glove-making industry, working 
especially for the army, still remains : such are the last vestiges of 
the fifty tanneries and sixty glove manufactories which existed when 
Frangois de Bourbon and Marie de Luxembourg ruled the country. 
It is no longer the head of a duchy (as it had been from the days of 
Francis the First); it has no longer its Holy Tear; one glory, how¬ 
ever, is still attached to it, the glory it derives from that * gentil- 
homme Vendomois ’ to whom the town recently raised a statue. > 


IV. Montoire, Croix val, La Poissonniere 

The railroad follows towards the west the Loir valley, lined on 
both sides with the stone cliffs of many caves - the smoke of the 
evening meal rises among the verdure. The old keep of Lavardin 
stands on the, left overlooking all the valley; shortly after having 
passed it the train stops at Montoire. 

The houses here again are low, slate-covered and built in pale 
stone. Many are as old as the sixteenth century; carjed mullions 
adorn the wdndows ; mossy monsters sit on fhe corners of the roofs. 
On the main square rises tlie pile of the old church of St. Oustrille 
(i.e. St. Austregesile, bishop of Bourges) rebuilt by Louis de Bourbon- 
Vendome, the companion in arms of .loan of Arc. On another side 
of the place may be seen the finest Renaissance houses in Montoire ; 
one of them has a sundial with a sceptical pessimistic inscription : 
What is the good of doing well ? the kicked l,iave as much sunshine 
as the righteous: 

Ilic nec jura juvat mefitia acquirere, 

Nam malis oritur sol, pariterque bonis. * 

It must be saicj for the honour of sundials that they very rarely 
give such wicked hints. The main street is continued beyond the 
* grand’ place ’ towards the cliff over which towers the huge mass of 
the ruined castle, the residence formerly of the Seigneurs de Mon¬ 
toire. The two neighbouring fortresses of Montoire and Lavardin, 
sometimes at peace, sometimes at war with each other, suffered count¬ 
less sieges, and were taken in turn by Henry the Second of England 
and Philippe Augustb of France, by the Ligueurs and by the Hugue- 
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note, till, at last, similar fates #overtook them; they became moss- 
eaten ruins, and the admiration they inspired'was transferred from 
warriors to painters. 

A bridge crosses the* Loir, which flows here clear and deep, 
bordered as far as the eye can see with willows and poplars; it seems 
the river of some immense park; the waters move fbrward without 
any hurry; there is something aristocratic about them; they have 
nothing to do. They are neither talkative among pebbles nor sleepy 
among tree roots. Ronsard dreamt of a French‘poetry of the same 
sort, neither too noisy jjor too slow: 

Je n’airne point ces vers qui rampent sur la terre, 

Ni ces vers ampoules dont le rude tonnerre 
# S’envole outre les airs . . . 

Ni trop haut, ni trap bas, c'est le souverain style; • 

Tel fut celui d’Momere et celui de Virgile. 

Beyond the bridge the street becomes narrower. By the comer 
of a fine Renaissance house with sculptured chimneys and a number 
of short columns adorning its first story, a small lane leads to the old 
priory of St. Gilles, long held by Ronsard. The place is a secluded 
and quiet one; the air is fragrant with the scent of a flower garden 
which surrounds the remains of the tall-roofed priory and the old 
chapel. A very old chapel indeed, built in’the eleventh century in 
the heavy and impressive Romanesque style of the period. A broken 
cornice with carved corbels supports the roof covered with red flat tiles. 
Part of the nave has been destroyed, so that the church has now the 
shape of a Greek cross.. The interior is low vaulted, dark and damp; 
the same feeling of gloom and sense of mystery which the visitor 
experiences at Bradford-on-Avon impresses itself upon fhe mind. 
The darkness (not quite so great here as Tit Bradford) did not matter 
much in those times, as the priest had candles on the altar and the 
congregation had no books and did not know how to read. The 
vault and walls are covere^’with frescoes, not yet entirely destroyed 
by dampness: tali Christs are there surrounded with apostles; also 
many winged seraphs; symbolical knights fighting monsters. One 
of the warriors dressed in a coat of mail, carrying the lance and 
shield, is, the inscription tells us, the Knight ‘ Castitas; ’ another is 
the Knight * Prydentia.’ Many a time the prior-poet came under 
those arches, and prayed, and heard the kyights give him advice, 
which he did not always follow. Except in those figures, clad in the 
medieval garb, the continuation of the Roman art is very visible; and 
it is a striking sight to find, in that remote comer of Vendomois, dra¬ 
peries, attitudes, and egressions painted in a style reminding one of 
the Latins. It seem£, indeed, in places, as if that obscure artist of the 
eleventh century had studied under the same masters as the painters 
at Pompeii. 

* People who visit that part of France should be careful not to go 
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thither at the time of the pilgrimage of Villedieu—unless, indeed, they 
want to go to Villedieu. Everybody we find is going now to Ville¬ 
dieu ; every horse, mule, or donkey, carriage, cart, or waggon has been 
bespoken by pilgrims; you can associate and go with them there, bat 
to go anywhere else is not so easy. We must, however, go elsewhere, 
though the place of pilgrimage has much to attract visitors; it has 
its ruins of an abbey founded in the eleventh century by Geoffroy 
Martel; it has its miraculous statue of our Lady of Mercy, in painted 
earthenware, which smiles with a bright smile to the happy, and with 
a mournful smile to the sorrow-stricken. It is, indeed, a Lady of 
Mercy. Numerous bills, posted on the gates of religious buildings, 
remind the faithful that the day has come and that many indul¬ 
gences (the original giver of which was, it is true, no other than Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, Borgia) will be the meed of pilgrims. Mine 
host of the Red Horse, a jovial old-fashioned host, famous all over 
the country for his pasties, his biscuits and his * poynant sauce,’ comes 
luckily to our assistance, and, contrary to yesterday’s prospects, we §re 
enabled to continue our journey towards Couture and La Poissonniere, 
the birthplace of Ronsard. 

Autumnal mists wrap the land ; the roads look like rivers, the fog 
resolves itself into rain; religious pilgrims and literary pilgrims, in 
their carts, carriages, or waggons, shiver in the wet morning air. The 
highway aseendsf slowly to the west of Montoire, crosses a plateau 
covered with alternate vineyards and cornfields, then goes down into 
a valley where) in a retired spot, far from any village, rises among 
trees all that is left of Croixval. 

This priory was held by Ronsard from the year 1566; it had been 
founded m the twelfth century by Bouchard jde Lavardin, Count of 
Vendome, of the Preuilly branch. It was then in the midst of the 
famous Gastine forest, an immense forest which covered* all the 
country, hill after hill, dale after dale. The forest was not considered, 
at the time of the foundation of Croixval, as the ‘ haute maison des 
oiseaux bocagers,’ and the place of abode of the wood arid water 
nymphs; it was the enemy. Owing ,to it, civilisation could not 
spread, means of communication were difficiilt, field culture was 
interrupted, robbers were sheltered the land it covered was at best 
a useless land, a waste: hence its name (gast, guast, wast=ruined, 
desert, useless). It was a pious work to destroy that common enemy, 
and numerous priories were founded to further that work—Croixval 
was one of them; in several cases villages clustered round the priory, 
and the name of more than one testifies even now to that religious 
origin : Villedieu, les Hermites, &c. ' 

Croixval has suffered many vicissitudes in the course of time; it 
is at present a peasant’s house, part of which is modern. Several 
among the older buildings have been destroyed, including the chapel, 
the last vestiges of which have been removed by the actual owners. 
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We did it, they say, with a sort of complacent pride. A portion of 
the house,’ however, is old, and was' inhabited' by Ronsard. It was 
built in the usual style of the region, with the pale stone of the cliff; 
it has a slate roof, at the comers of which carved monsters are Seated. 
The interior is shown and explained with great kindness and garrulity 
by a peasant woman and her mother. To the murrhur of explana¬ 
tions the visitor moves from room to room; each of them is as deep as 
the house, and receives light on both sides. You can reach the second 
only through the first, and so on ; corridors are fen unknown luxury 
at Croixval. The ceilings are supported by a number of thin blackened 
beams; a wooden staircase with carved banisters leads to the story 
above, part of which is in ruins and has been transformed into a hay¬ 
loft* 

m % % 

The women follow; their explanations become, chronological; 

their chronology does not go back to the Christian era, but only to 
Mr. B. and to the father of Mr. B., the late proprietors; many . 
changes, far too many, seem due to them. 

In what is now the courtyard an old well remains from which, 
doubtless, the water was drawn for Ronsard’s beloved flowers and fruit 
trees. By the side of the house a passage opens leading to a cellar 
with a groined vault, the oldest remnant of the priory, the style 
denoting the twelfth or thirteenth century'; 1 older,’ the woman says, 

* than the father of Mr. B.’—older indeed. Ronsard greatly liked 
Croixval, and made long stays there; 1 this was,’ Remarks Claude 
Binet, ‘ his usual place of abode, being a most pleasant spot, and near 
the Gastine forest and the Bellerie fountain, so much famoused by him.’ 

The road passes on from valley to valley, sometimes among fields, 
sometimes’among woods, the heather and gorse mixing everywhere 
their purple and yellow flowers. The landscape opens broader; we 
are nearing the Loir again, and the village of Couture, with its 
beautiful stone tower and steeple, appears to the left among the poplars. 
Couture was the village^bf the Ronsards; this church was their 
church; the altars are adorned with their armorial bearings; there 
they were bapt ised and many of them buried. Ronsard was christened 
there; his father and mother, his nephew Louis, head of the family 
in his day, and others too, had .their tombs in the church. Louis in 
his will states that ‘ he wants and orders that his said body be en- 
sepultured and buried in the parochial church of Couture at the place 
where his father and mother and other predecessors lie ’ ( 1578 ). The 
interior of the church, founded in the twelfth century, has been all 
repainted and regilt by the care of an enterprising vicar; the old 
altars shine under a thiftk new coat of white and blue. Below a side 
arch plaster statues *of two little peasants bow to a plaster figure of 
our Lady of la Salette. They are a little behindhand at Couture: 

Visiting the sacristy is. not easy to-day; the keeper being, like 
everybody else, at the Villedieu pilgrimage. ' A good deal of negotfe- 

Vol. XU—Xo. 242 t T 
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tien takes place. We curry favour at Q last with a woman who is the 
friend of the keeper’s 'wife j the keys are produced, the sacristy is 
opened, and, in the sacristy, a closet, where, among old carpets and 
a variety of utensils, stand, broken and desolate, the stone figures 
formerly lying on the tombs of Bonsard’s father and mother. The 
old knight is represented in full armour, the hands united in prayer; 
the visor is raised showing the beard and the up-turned points of his 
moustachios; the nose has been broken, the legs are wanting; The 
mother of the poet, Jeanne de Chaudrier, connected with the La Tre- 
mouilles, through whom Konsard prided himself on being related to 
the royal Flantagenets, is also represented in an attitude of prayer. 
Her face, as much injured as that of her husband’s, shows pleasing 
features and a sweet expression ; she wears the elegant dress of the 
period, the little coif, the long sleeves, and a gown very close at the 
waist, but falling freely in large folds down to the feet. 

From Couture, Bonsard sent once to his second love, the Angevin 
Marie, a gift as simple as the maiden herself—namely, a distaff 
adorned with a ribbon from Montoire. Marie is not an idle person, 
the poet writes, she will use that distaff, 

L’hiver devant le feu, l’<5t.e devant son buis, 

Aussi je ne voudrais que toi, quenouille gente, 

Qui es de Vcsidomois (oil le peuple se vante 
D’etre bon manager), allasses en Anjou 
Pour demeurer oisiveet to rouiller au .clou. 

• 

So great was the love of Bonsard for his Vendomois that Anjou 
(which had politically included Vendpmois as late as 1484) ever 
seemed to him something like a foreign land. He often went to 
Bourgueil In Anjou, either for hunting or to see Marie, but he could 
never acclimatise himself there. So strong were the old pro¬ 
vincial ties that the poet always considered that place as belonging 
to another country ; the language was peculiar, he thought, and the 
manners too. He speaks once of ‘ se faire Angevin ’ out of love for 
Marie; he speaks of it as if it were a question of getting naturalised 
abroad; love only could induce him even to think of it; ceasing to 
be a Vendomois he would cease to be Bonsard. Let Marie come 
rather to the poet’s land : * . 

Quel passe-temps prends-tu d’habiter la vallde 
De Bourgueil, ou jamais la muse n'est allde P 
Quitte-moi ton Anjou et viens en Vendomois . . . 

Ou bien’ si tu ne veux, il me plait de me rendre 
Angevin pour te voir et ton langage* apprendre . . , 

LA, parmi tes sablons, Angevin devenu, 

Je veux vivre sans nom comme an patfvre inconnu. 

• 

The Gas tie in Vendomois where Bonsard was born is one kilo¬ 
metre distant from Couture, and is,called JLa Poissonnidre (formerly 
Possonni&re). The father of the poet greatly embellished and perhaps 
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entirely rebuilt the place, Ib has been recently restored. The 
manor with its central turret containing the staircase and mam door, 
has a handsome seigneurial appearance; the windows are adorned 
with carved mnllions ; a variety of mottoes and emblems cover tbe 
walls. The house is built at right angles with the cliff, in Which 
several of the dependencies have been hollowed <fap; *the cellar, the 
pantry, a chapel of St. James, were partly dug within and partly con¬ 
tinued above the rock. The mottoes engraved around the doors and 
windows dedicate the house to ‘Volupty and the Graces,’ the chapel 
* to the Glory of God alone ; ’ they appropriately recommend to the 
butler visiting the cellar to ‘ bear and forbear,’ sustine et abstine. 
These inscriptions have sometimes been considered |us examples of 
the wit and wisdom of the poet. But Ronsard, the^ last born of six 
children, never possessed the Poissonniere, and the barbarous Latin 
in which some of the mottoes are couched (‘ Nyquit Nymis ’ on one 
of the chimneys) shows that they could not even have been carved 
while he was present there. 

The marvel to be admired in the castle is a large chimney in 
hard stone, of richest Renaissance style, where innumerable emblems 
have'been chiselled, flowers, animals, heraldic bearings, mottoes, 
fleurs de lys, fishes of the Ronsards, flames which burn ( ardent ) * wild 
roses of the brier (ronces) = Ronce-ard. As in more modest houses 
of that period, there are no corridors, the second and third rooms 
have no access but through the first; they are all very bright and 
gay, as they receive the light from both sides. 

Though Ronsard was not tl>e owner of the Poissonniere, he was 
allowed to receive there once the visit of his royal friend Charles the 
Ninth, who wanted to see the place where the great singer of his day 

was bora. Ronsard has commemorated the event:. 

• 

he graud Hercule, avant qu’allcr aux cieux, 

Daigna loger chez un pasteur; vous, sire . . . 

Daignez, gran<J prince, loger en si has lieux. 

V. Bjsllerie" Gastine, St. Come * 

Nothing more fugacious thaji water nymphs. Where has with¬ 
drawn the long-tressed one who used to sit by the brink of the 
‘ Fontaine Bellerie ’ ? The country people point to four different 
springs as being the true one ; each has faith only jn his own. Our 
driver believes in one which can be seen without leaving the .main 
road; all the drivers of the country are probably of a similar opinion. 
Peasant women are in favour of one or rather of two with wash-places 
attached to them. Seme indications received at the Poissonniere 
help us out of those conflicting statements. The true fountain is 
at some distance to the right of the main road, beyond Vaux M6ans. 

• 4 From the old verb arire, to bum.* 
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A path which the rain and mud haver made very slippery leads to a 
meadow where some scattered old wadis surround a poor little spring 
with scarcely any water; acacia trees planted by a pious hand 
extend their light foliage above the fountaih, they have replaced the 
willows of old, sung of by the poet: 

0 fontaine Bellerie, 

Belle ddesse chdrie . . . 

Toujours l'6te je repose 
' Pres de ton onde 
Ou je compose, 

Cache sous tes saules verts, 

. Je ne sais ijuoi qui ta gloire 

Enverra par I’univers. 

The willows have disappeared, and so have the nymphs. The 
wishes of the poet have not been fulfilled: 

Ecoute un peu, fontaine vive, 

En qui j’ai rebu si souvent 
Couche tout plat dessus ta rive, 

Oisif, it la fraicheur du vent. . . . 

Ainsi toujours la lane claire * 

Voyc u minuit au fond d’un val 
Los nymphos pres de ton repaire 
A lTiille bonds mener le bal. 

9 

The only representative of the water nymphs is a strong peasant 
woman of powerful build and ruddy hue, who disturbs the medita¬ 
tions of the visitor, and descants in a loud voice upon the merits of 
rival fountains to which wash-places are attached. 

Not far from Bellerie, undulating with the hilly ground, is to 
be seen all that remains of t _the former!}' immense forest of Gastine. 
Bonsard’s touching appeals have not been heard, and the .work of 
destruction, begun long before his day, has been continued down to 
a recent period. The fprest is now only p, wood, and not a very large 
one. Gastine was one of the loves of Ronsard. When bespoke of it 
his emotion was as deep as if he had spoken of Marie or Cassandre. 
Gastine, like Cassandre, had helped him to become a poet: 

Tdi qui, sous l’abri do tes bois, 

Itavi d esprit m'amuses, 

Toi qui fais qu’a toutes les fois 
Me repondent les Muses . . . 

Lorsqu’en toi je me perds bien loin 
Parlant avec un livre., 

‘Sainte Gastine’ was his confidant, she k understood his troubles, 
she answered him with her soft murmurs : 

Sainte Gastine, heurehse secretaire 
De mes ennuis, qui reponds on ton bois, 

Ores en haute, ores en basse voifc, 

Aux longs soupirs que mon coeur ne pout taire. .. . 
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From his youth, when hd was twelve or fifteen years old, he 
preferred Gastine to the Court of the king: * 

Je n’avaifl pas ( quioze ans que les moots et les tola 

Et lea eaux me plaisaient plus que la cour des rois, 

Et les noires forSts dpaisses de ramtSes. • 

Gastine assuaged his sorrows, and cheered him when the bitter¬ 
ness of strife, hatred, and spite had darkened Ins path before him: 

Je fuis les pas fray 6s du mdchnnt populaire 

Et les villas oil sent les peuples amasses : 

I^es rockers, leB forets dtfju savent ussez 

Quelle trernpe a ma vie etrange et solitaire. • 

He confessed to Gastine his ambitions and his dreaips; dreams 
■of liis childhood and of hie youth, dreams of a life in that enchanted 
world so well described by his contemporary Ariosto, dreams of being 

un do ces paladins 

Qui seuls portaient cn croupe les pucelles, 

and who carded them far away, from the wicked *and the curious, 
and lived alone with them ‘ par les forets.’ He describes Gastine in 
summer with its rich verdure, and in winter also, when the waters 
run along the cliff mingling their noise with the jroar of the wind 
among the leafless oaks. No elegy, not even the numerous poems 
‘ in memoriam ’ that he wrote when Marie died prematurely, are more 
touching than the famous lines in which Konsard deplores the fate 
of Gastine. He weeps for the’ death of his beloved trees; it seems 
to him as if all youth, all beauty, all the charm and sweetness of 
life were to disappear with their verdure. He muses on those fateful 
changeg which the hand of man and the scythe of Time combine to 
make, on all the beauty each hour destroys, on the fragility of that 
God-given cause of our loves and adorations: the splendour of shapes; 
and he sums up his aspirations and regrets in a single memorable 
line: 

La matiere demedVe et la forme se perd. 

Only one country abode pleased *Ronsartl out of Vendomois— 
namely, St. Come, near Tours, another priory which had been be¬ 
stowed upon him in 15G4. The garden there was better than at 
Croixval, and gardens had for him a peculiar attraction. The 
buildings remain very much in the same state as at St. Gilles of 
Montoire, and belong to the same period. The priory itself dates 
from the fifteenth century; the low vaulted choir of the half- 
destroyed old church, with its circular cornice supporting the roof, 
was built in the eleventh century. It is easily reached from the 
town, being only a quarter of an hour’s drive, ou the bank of tbe 
Loire, not far from the much-injured castle of Louis the Eleventh, 
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PleBsis-lez-Tours. Tjbe chapel has Been transformed into a barn, the 
door trims noisily on its rusty hinges, the nave shelters carts and 
ploughs; a number of rats seated at their meal on the altar round a 
bundle of onions lightly disappear behind a carved stone representing 
a pious personage who carries his heart in his hand, and offers it to 
the Virgin. 

VI. Last Yeaes in VendOmois 

Between Croixval, St. Gilles, and St. Come, with occasional visits 

to Paris, Ronsard spent the last years of his life. The paganism of 

his earlier days, without disappearing entirely, went on lessening. 

A canon, a prior, perhaps a priest (the question of his having received 

full orders, remains doubtful), he performed more regularly his long 

neglected religious functions. As far back as 1501 he had asserted 

that he fulfilled those duties very much as he should; but as he was 

answering then some rough taunts of his Huguenot enemies, he 

perhaps made himself out a better canon than he was. According 

to his own account, he followed punctually the religious services, went 

to matins, dressed in his ecclesiastical-garb, his breviary ‘in his fist,' 

took part sometimes in the chant but not often, for, though he was 

fond of music, his voice was bad : 

7 \ • 

D’un surpelis onde les dpaules je m’arme, 

D’une aumusse lc bras, d’une chappe le dos. ... 

Je ne perds un moment des prieres divines ; 

l)es la pointe du jour je m’en vais a routines; 

J’ai mon breviaire an poing; je cbante quelquofoie, 

Mais c’est bien raremeut, car j’ai mauvaise voix. 

This description of himself was, later oh, better justified; he 
attended to his duties as a canon, and the chapter of Tours chose him 
as its spokesman on important occasions. Tiie town itself did the 
same, for instance in 1576, when it received the visit of ‘our lord the 
Duke of Anjou and Touraine,’ Francis* of France, fifth, son of 
Henri II, and one of the candidates for the hand of Queen Elizabeth. 
The accounts of the municipality published by ^.bbe Froger show that 
the townsmen paid ‘to.Marc Relletoise the sum of thirty-six sols 
toumois for a journey undertaken *oy him from the said town of 
Tours to the abbey of Croixval near Montoire, towards the Sieur de 
Ronsard, to ask him to be so good as to come to the said town, to 
honour and adorn the said entree with his devices and other inven¬ 
tions.’ 

Ronsard consented with alacrity; his devices and inventions 
subsist. They consist mainly in sonnets delivered by a ‘ nymphe 
bocag&re’ and by a ‘nymphe jardiniere.’ The nymphs had been 
dressed at the expense of the city: ‘ To Robert Lebreton, merchant,’ 
we read in the same accounts, ‘the sum of twenty-five pounds 
toumois of the value of eight crowns and one-third, for cloths of silk 
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. * 

supplied by him and used for*the garments of a nymph coming out 
of the bocage and garden of the main square or “ carroi de Beaune,” 
to deliver in the presence of our said lord the sonnet written in his 
praise in honour of his said entree/ To show their gratitude towards 
Eonsard, the burgesses sent esu:h day ‘ to the priory of St. Come wine 
of the said town in flasks and bottles in honour of the said town/ 
They purchased, besides, * twelve ells of black Velvet of the Lucca 
sort, and twelve ells of black taffeta, gros grain/ which were given 
‘ as well to the Sieur de Eonsard as to several other lords, followers 
of Monseigneur/ * * , 

Francis of France, who was staying very near the priory, in the 
old Plessis of Louis the Eleventh, honoured Eonsard with a visit, an 
evdht duly commemorated in verse by the poet, Fruits grown by 
Eonsard in his garden of St. Come were offered to the Duke, though, 
he says in a poetical compliment full of concetti and not at all justified 
by facts, to send fruits to a prince whose youth has already borne so 
many, 

c’est porter de l’arene (sand) 

Aux rives de la mer, des dpis a Ceres, 

* Des (*toiles nil ciel, des arbres aux forets, 

Des roses aux jardins, des eaux a la fontaine. 

Eonsard was in reality very proud of his fruit; he was proud, it 
must be confessed, of everything he did ; he tended his trees himself, 
working lovingly with his own hands in his gardens of Croixval, 
Montoire, and St. Come. This was one taste more he had in common 
with Petrarch. ‘Gaston de la',Tour’ seems to consider that the 
Croixval garden was the garden of Eonsard, but Claude Binet, another 
contemporary, gives distinctly the palm to St. Come. ‘"Gardening/ 
he says, ‘ was one of his favourite pleasures ; he enjoyed it, above all 
at St' Come, where my lord the Duke of Anjou, who loved and 
admired him, visited him after he had made his entree at Tours. He 
knew jnany a fine secret* for gardening, bfe it for sowing, planting, 
grafting, and often sent of his fruits to King Charles, who gladly 
received all that came from'him.’ We have indeed a copy of verses 
sent by Eonsard to Charles the Ninth on such an occasion, as well as 
some lines written in sport by the king to bis friend, asking him 
to leave gardening for a while and to come and see him at Amboise: 

Done ne t’amuse plus & faire ton*m£nage; 

Maintenant n’est plus temps de faire jardinage; 

■ II f&ut suivre ton roi qui t’aime par sus tous > 

Pour les vers qui de toi coulent braves et doux. 

• 

We know from Eonsard’s own testimony tbe sort of gardens he 
liked best; they no more resembled the gardens—that were to be— 
at Versailles than his verses resembled tbe poetry—that was to 
replace bis own—of Malherbe. He preferred the gardens which had 
* something wild about them ’: 
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J’aime fort te$ jardins qui lentent le a&uvage. 



So that we may believe he had not many cut yew trees at Croixval 
or St. Come. * 

Bonsard proved an excerption to the rule: he was a prophet in 
his own land ; all Vendomois acknowledged him as such. People 
wanted to have him stand godfather to their children ; and clerks did 
not hesitate on such occasions to modify the usual formulas, as may. 
be seen by the baptismal entry concerning Pierre, son of Thomas 
Soullaz, barrister, for whom stood godfather Montoire, in 1583, 

‘ noble man Pierre de Bonsard, almoner of the king our lord, a/ruL liis 
first poet in this kingdom * 

These protracted stays of Bonsard in the country had on his work 
a very marfsed influence. He keenly enjoyed all the pleasures of 
country life; pictures of the manners, labours, and joys of peasants 
are numerous in his works. No less numerous, though they have 
generally passed unobserved, are his pictures of even more modest 
inhabitants of the fields—namely, mere animals, down to the common¬ 
est and tiniest. His sympathy is extended even to plants and trees; 
they are live beings ; he thinks of their illnesses, he deplores their 
death. Some of his descriptions will, by their happy turn, remind 
the reader of Lafontaine ;*for the philosophical musings which follow 
them, of Bobert Bums. He foreshadows those great men; he gives 
only sketches, it is true, but they are admirable sketches. 

He stops to observe a flower, a tree, a bird; he notes hues and 
shapes with an accuracy worthy of* the careful painters of the early 
Benaissance ; he loves the marigolds, 


. . . les pouc'w, ctoiles d’un parterre, 
Aina les soleils des jardins, tant ils sont 
Jaunes, luisants et dores sur le front. 


While the civil wars*are at their heig'ljt he has a thought for a 
pine tree which spreads its * herisse feuillage ’ over his garden ; he is 
afraid some mishap may occur to that d£ar being : 

Que je tremblais niiguere & froide eraintc 
Qu’on ne coupat ta plante qui m’est sainte! 

HiSlas! je meurs quand j’y pense, en ces jours 
Que Blois fufc pris et qu’on menafiut Tours. 

He never tires of observing the small animals of the fields and 
woods, of noting their attitudes, their movements and their inventive¬ 
ness when in danger; he studies wasps, he leans over the long pro¬ 
cessions of ants, and describes curiously the means they resort to for 
carrying their heavy loads. IJe, too, has something to say to the 
skylark. The successive bounds by whieh the bird rises up to the 
clouds have never been better described: * 
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Puis quandtij Ves bien 61anc<fr, 

Tu tooibes comma una fus£e (spindle) . 

Qu’une jeune pueelle, au soir, 

Be ea quenouille laisse choir, 

Quand'au foyer elle sommeille, 

Penchant & front boissd l’oreilie. 

• 

t 

Seated by a pond be sees a green frog playing in tbe water j be 
muses on tbe fate of the small animal, on its Bhort life : fortunate to 
disappear so soon, happier many a time than man who lives so long, 

often in pain, with that awful debt to pay in the end : 

• 

Brtsf, quo dirai-je plus, ta vie * 

N’est corn me la ndtre assorvie * 

• A la longueur du temps malin, 

Car bien tot en l’eau tu prends fin ; . • 

lit nous trainons nos destindes 
Quelquefois (juatre-vingts annees 
Et cent anndes quelquefois, 

Et tu ne dures que six mois, 

Franche du temps et de la peine 
A luquelle In gent buinaine * 

'■ list endettdi! des le jour 

Quelle entre en ce commun sejour. 

Ron sard wrote those lines two hundred years before the Scotch poet 
turned up the nest of a.field mouse with his plough and addressed one 
of the most touching poems in the language to his * poor earth-born 
companion.’ 

Age and infirmity had come ; gout, fever, sleeplessness. Ronsard 
went only qt intervals to Paris, to see liis last beautiful friend, Helene 
de Surg&res, maid of honour to Catherine de Medicis. Helen had 
apartments at the top of the Louvre, an*d poor oM Ronsard found it 
each day more difficult to climb the innumerable steps: 

Tu logos au sonmnet du palais de nos rois, 

' Olj mpe n’avait'pas la cirae si liautnine •, 

Je perds ii cheque marche et le pouls et I'liuleine. 

• 

From the window where both leaned out together they pursued 
dreams of a happy country life'while contemplating the green soli¬ 
tudes offered thdn to the eye by the, now very much altered, hill of 
Montmartre: • 

• 

Yous me ditps^ maitresse, dtant, ii la fenetre, 

Ilegardnnt vers Montmartre et les chumps d’alentour: 

La solitaire vie et le desert sojour 

Valent mieux que la cour, jo voudrais bien y etre. 

The last time Ronsard came—it was in 1585—he found himself 
so ill that he was unable to mount a horse and return to his Yeudo- 
rdois; he had a coach made on purpose to tarry him back. He 
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reached Croixval and soon perceivecbthat death could not be very fer. 
He had ever wished it to be quick and sudden: 

Je to salue, heureuse et profitable mort, 

Des extremes douleurs mddecin et confort! 

Quand mon heure viendra, d^esse, je to prie, 
me laisse longtemps languir en maladie, 

Toursnento dans un lit, mais, puiequ’il faut mourir, 
l)onne-moi que soudain je to puisse encourir. 

His wish was not fulfilled ; he had a protracted agony of many 
weeks, during which, unable to sleep and stfil retaining all his clear- 
nees t of mind, he sang his sufferings. He remembered the field 
animals and envied the long winter sleep of some of them, who had 
no need tp drink the juice of the poppy: 

Ileureux, cent fois heureux, animaux qui dormez 
Demi-an en vos trous sous la terre enfertnds, 

Sana manger du pavot qui tous lea sens assomuie. 

J’en ai mange, j'ai bu de son jus oubEeux, 

En salade, guit, cru, et cependant le somme 
Ne vient par sa froideur s’usseoir dessus toes yeux. 

Disbanded Huguenot troops were at that .time the terror of the 
country; the moribund*poet had to leave Croixval in the autumn, 
and establish himself at St. Gilles of Montoire, under the shadow of 
the old fortress. He spent there All Souls’ Day. Quiet having been 
restored in the valley, he returned to Croixval, but after a fortnight 
had himself carried to St. Come by Tours ; for his illness continued, 
and the place was better supplied with remedies. There he closed 
his eyes dh the 27th of December 1585. Keeping to the end his clear 
mind, and hiB unimpaired courage, he showed the truth of a line he 
had written long before: 

Je ne crains point la mort; mon coeur n’est point si lache. 

• * 

• • 

His long sleepless nights were spent in prayer and in the com¬ 
position of poems which he dictated in the njornings to one of his 
monks. They show no. decline of his power; the song Of sirens did 
for him, it seems, what poppy could hot, and assuaged his pain. The 
last of his sonnets, dictated on the eve of his death; is for its energy 
and grandeur one of the most memorable he wrote. He gives in it 
a summary of all his life, which had been filled by the love of letters 
and glory; a partly pagan and partly Christian life; a thoroughly 
Christian one at last, religion affording him hopes of a better fate 

than a possible dissolution into nothingness of soul and body: 

• 

II faut laisser maison* et vergers et jardins, 

Vaisselles et vaisseaux*que l’artisan burine, 

Et chanter.son obs&que en la fa^on du cygne 
Qui chonte son ttopae but les bards mdandrins. 
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C’est fait, j'ai d£vidd*le coura de mes destina; 

J’ai v6cu,j’ai rendu mon uom aesez insigife; 

Ma plume vole au ciel pour etre qaelque signs, 

Loin des a$pas paondains qui trompent les plus fins. 

Heureux qui ne fut one! Plus heureux qui retourne 
En rien comme il <5tait! plus heureux qui egjourne, 

D’homme fait nouvel ange, aupres de Jfitsus-Chrijft, 

Laissant pourrir fa-baa aa ddpouille de boue, 

Dont le sort, la fortune et le destin se joue, 

Franc des liens du corps, pour n’etre qu’un fsprit. 

Fortune did not fail to play with his ‘ depouille de boue.’ In the 
time of his youth, during his pagan years, he had asked the gods to 
let him sleep his last sleep in his dear Vendomoij, under an ever¬ 
green tree, in an island where the Braye and Loir meet. There 
pastoureaux would have, come, he thought, to offer sa*erifices and 
honour his memory with their musical, innocent songs. But he was 
buried where he had died, at St.-C6ine-lez-Tours, in the church, and 
for several years neither his family, nor his monks, nor the king had 
any' monument erected to his memory. Pasquier, visiting the 
priory in 1589, noted that Bon sard ‘ had been buried towards the 
left of the altar, as you walk into the church; the place is not marked 
by any memorial whatsoever, but only by some twenty new tiles 
mixed with several old ones.’ A monument of some sort was at 
length raised, but did not last long; it was destroyed by the ‘ irrup¬ 
tion violente et sacrilege ’ of the old adversaries of the poet, the 
Huguenots. Another monument was erected in 1607 and broken in 
the following century; some fragments of it are preserved to-day in 
the Blois Museum. A search was instituted some years ago among 
the ruins of St. Come‘to find the remains of the poet, but it proved 
entirely fruitless. No tomb, no coflirt, no trace whatever of his 
remains was discovered. 

Fortune did not prove less averse to his glory than to his 
* depouille de boue ; ’ witli'tkat, too, the goddess ‘ played.’ The man 
who had had thousands of worshippers abroad as well as in France, 
to whom Queen Elizabeth libel sent a diamond, and Mary Queen of 
Scots a cupboard with Parnassus figured ^on the top of it, whose 
works, says Binet, were read ‘ publiquement, aux ecoles franpaises de 
Flandres, d’Angleterre et de Pologne, jusques a Danzig,’ was gradually 
neglected and overshadowed, and became at last a laughing-stock for 
Boileau. He had, before he received again his due, to await the 
romantic Renaissance of our century. Then were the tables turned, 
and war was declared against Boileau and the pale descendants of 
Racine. His deriders were now deridqd. Pious hands removed the 
veil which had long concealed ths treasures of poetry amassed by him 
in his then forgotten books. Sainte-Beuve began, and many 
followed; the best poets of the century, from Victor Hugo to the 
singers of to-day, Sully Prudhomme and Heredia, acknowledged for 
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their master that ‘ maitre des charmaurs de I’oreille.’ Ron sard thus 
resumed, alter many'years and many revolutions, his place among 
the worthies of French literature. The glory of his more pretentious 
works has, it is true, faded away, never to tnrighten again. His 
ambitious Franciade has scarcely more readers than Petrarch’ 
Africa. But more and more numerous lovers of poetry delight in 
the lines inspired* by true love and real friendship, by Marie or 
Helene, by the trees of Gastine, the roses of Croixval, the rocks 
and rivers, the lights and shadows of his native valleys. The teach¬ 
ings of Vendomois and simple nature have bad a better and more 
lasting effect than the lessons taught at the College Coqueret by the 
learned Dor at. 

r 

J. J. JUSSERAKD. 
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HOW POOR LADIES LIVE 

A RE PL Y 


In the March number of this lieview Miss Frances H. Low has told 
us not only how unmarried ladies of advanced age and inadequate 
income live, but why there is an increasing number of such persons 
and how the evil can be met. It is with the causes and cures that I 
desire to deal. The graphic and painful picture of the sufferings of 
these ladies I accept without question. 

In the first place we are told of ‘ the increasing swarm ’ of female 
workers during the last twenty years, resulting in a glut of the skilled 
labour market. 

Fifty years ago a professional man in a good position, making, say, a thousand 
a year, would have deemed it incumbent upon him to live within his income, and 
make some provision for his daughters after his death. . . . To-day the father in 
precisely the same position sends his daughter to ti irton, in order that she may 
become a High School teacher. 

♦ 

Miss Low makes it’quite clear that this change, in her opinion, is 
to be regretted, and that there would be fewer ‘ poor ladies ' if the 
daughters of professional men stayed at home to give 1 service for 
others,’ by which is meant voluntary work. But the income of 1,000/. 
was worth more fifty years*ago than it is noW. House rent, butchers’ 
bills, and other disagreeable necessities did not make such a hole in 
it. Professional fees have to a great extent remained stationary by 
convention, whereas the price of many necessaries has enormously 
increased. How much does it cost to make this very desirable pro¬ 
vision for a daughter ? Surely the lowest sum to be of any use for 
the maintenance of an educated woman is 1,000/. But for less than 
a third of that sum a girl can be trained in a ladies’ college for a 
useful breadwinning employment, and for much less than that if she 
takes prizes or scholarships. Then, again, why assume that the 
Girton girl must be a teacher ? Just as the prejudices of the English 
father have been destroyed by haa;d.necessity, and he now allows his 
daughters to work because he cannot afford to leave them indepen¬ 
dent, so the prejudices of‘English women have been similarly de¬ 
stroyed as to what constitutes ‘ ladylike ’ work.’ If one employment 
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is already overstocked, another must Ije found, and the question no 
longer is ‘ Has this work been pronounced fit for ladies?’ but ‘ Can 
I do this work with a chance of earning sufficient money to live upon, 
and without losing my self-respect?’ At this rhoment highly 
educated women, bred in gentle homes, and retaining the affection 
and approval of their relatives, are working as milliners, dressmakers, 
clerks, bookkeepers,, auditors, overseers in work-rooms, housekeepers, 
nurses, and in various other capacities in which, fifty years ago, they 
could not have employed themselves without loss of social status. 
Miss Low thinks that the salaries of high school teachers compare 
unfavourably with those which used to be given, in addition to board 
and lodging, to resident governesses. I think she greatly over¬ 
estimates the latter if she is considering the same class in both cqses. 
Resident governesses at high salaries are still employed by wealthy 
people as a general rule. The countess who sends her girls to a 
high school is an exception. The poorer people, who now take advan¬ 
tage of the good education given at high schools, used to send their* 
girls to boarding schools of the kind we read of in Miss Austen’s 
Emma, or else availed themselves of the services of a relative or 
dependent at a very low salary. The * other instance given of the 
supposed glut in the labour market, causing low pay, is that of type¬ 
writing, and Miss Low says that ‘ unless a girl be very expert, and 
in addition be ati accomplished shorthand writer and French and 
German scholar, she can make but the most wrtetehed income.’ This 
only shows *that'inefficient work is badly paid. A thoroughly good 
typewriter, with a tolerable knowledge <?f shorthand and the ordinary 
education of a college graduate, has no difficulty in earning an excel¬ 
lent income, often with very interesting surroundings. The truth is 
that in an over-populated country the struggle to live must become 
harder every day; but the fewer drones there are, the less hard*it will 
become, and the better the training of the workers, the easier will it 
be for them to do the necessary amount of. work. I think Miss Low 
might extend the sympathy she feels for impecunious old" ladies 
to the class of overworked professional men w-ho can scarcely make 
two ends meet when Christmas bills come in, evfen without investing 
1,000£. apiece for able-bodied yobng women. 

The second cause for the existence of * poor ladies ’ is, we are 
told, ‘that we have a class of smart, sharp, semi-educated women 
who, beginning at Board schools, pass by means of one of the 
numerous scholarships that are now so recklessly and mistakenly 
offered into the higher grade schools, and ultimately become inferior 
teachers, authors, journalists, typewriters, clerks, and so forth.* Miss 
Low saw a teacher, ‘ an extremely able person,’ but with a cockney 
pronunciation, teaching in a middle-class school. It is possible that 
the managers of a school may be tempted by exceptional talent to ■ 
overlook tire defect of speech so disagreeable to Miss Low; but surely 
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editors and the public may be trusted to choose their own authors 
and journalists, and the business man who pays a clerk is the best 
judge of whether the wages are earned. Who is to decide what is ■ 
‘inferior’? The child of the working-class parents who earns and 
profits by a scholarship in spite of the terrible drawbacks of a noisy 
home, poor food, lack of country holidays, and all the other disadvan¬ 
tages not felt by middle-class children, is generally so much above 
the average in brain and energy that it would be a loss to the com¬ 
munity to suppress her on the remote chance of keeping the labour 
market open for well-born ladies. And it may be considered on 
general grounds a good sign when the old boundaries*which separate 
class from class in the matter of work are seen to be breaking down. 
Professor J. E. Cairnes used to say in his lectures (I do*not remember 
if it appears in any of his published writings) that the maintenance 
of non-competing groups ofindustry is partly due to the philosophy of 
dress. Man£ a banker’s clerk would be happier, wealthier, and more 
useful if he could take off his black coat and do whatever work he 
was most fitted for. Because women are more under the influence 
of conventionality, they have hitherto been imprisoned within these 
non-competing groups even more than men. The disappearance of 
the boundaries may cause some individual cases of hardship, but very 
soon the benefit will be apparent and each •worker will find herself 
happier in choosing her occupation according to what she is instead 
of according to who she is. 

The third cause Miss I*>w gives is a supposed preference of 
employers for young women. I believe this is merely part of the 
demand for efficiency. In some positions young women are useless 
and a certaiif age is a necessary qualification. Our headmistresses, 
the wardrobe keepers and housekeepers in «the boarding-houses of our 
great public schools, matrons in public institutions, not to speak of 
authoresses and actresses, will open their eyes if they read ‘that 
women cannot sustain their freshness and interest in their work after 
thirty-fivd.’ Perhaps Miss *Low only applies this very [depressing 
dictum to the profession of teachers; but I do not see any essential 
difference between teaching and other work to account for such early 
decrepitude. The feet of young, women being sometimes preferred 
to older ones is only because teachers who have benefited by the 
enormous strides ’ recently made in the education of women are 
comparatively young. Under the old system a chjld was taught all 
possible subjects by one lady, who veiled her want of understanding 
of those she had no taste for by a rigid adherence to text books. 
The accomplished pupils*like the young ladies in Mansfield Park, 
were able ‘ to repeat the chronological order of the kingB of England, 
with the dates of their accession, a and most of the principal events of 
their reigns,’ also ‘ of the Ronjan Emperors as low as Severus; besides 
a great deal of the heathen mythology, and aR the metals, semi- 
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metals, planets, and distinguished- philosophers.’ But this does 
not satisfy ns to-day. We prefer children being taught by several 
teachers, each having special knowledge of the subject taught, and 
instead of the monotony of the school-room and the eternal learning 
by heart, we now approve of the bright change from one class-room 
to another and from the class-rooms to the gymnasium and play¬ 
ground. Not only are facts to be committed to memory, but there 
must be explanation and the cultivation of the reasoning faculty. A 
teacher who comes up to this higher standard need have no fear of 
younger competitors. Other things being equa l, her experience will tell* 

The remedies suggested by Miss Low are such as one would 
expe'ct after reading what she believes to be the causes of the evil. 
Her first suggestion is the establishment of a bureau for middlerclass 
women’s work. Any centre of information is useful, and if such a 
bureau can be made self-supporting, or be worked by competent 
volunteers, let us by all means have one. But she further says there 
should be ‘ an inquiry into the fields of labour . . . where a reRl 
and not artificial need for women’s services exists ; and it is for this 
real demand that girls should be rigidly trained.’ Now, we have it 
on the authority of the Prime Minister, recently answering a deputa¬ 
tion of Irish landlords, that little good can be obtained from a com¬ 
mission of inquiry whdh the subject is one that has been hotly 
controverted by the persons who will have to conduct the inquiry. 
Who are the impartial judges to decide between a real and an artificial 
need for women’s work? Few doctors would admit them to any 
branch of the medical profession, whilst, on the other hand, some 
very eminent female philanthropists would declare that nothing, ^ 
not even the army and navy or the front bench itself,Is complete 
without them. I remembf* a hairdresser being asked by a friend of 
mine what he thought of Miss Jex Blake's campaign in Edinburgh. 

•« Ah, sir,’ he said, * I’ve always been in favour of the ladies learning 
to be doctors and lawyers too. But they’ll never be hairdressers. 
It’s too difficult. It took me a year and more to learn it thoroughly/ 
Most men share this worthy tradesmans opinion applied to their own 
particular craft. And supposing, by a miracle, some compromise 
could be arrived at in such‘a ve^y controversial matter, by what 
authority is the ‘rigid training’ to be enforced? .If it is to be by 
the unwritten law of public opinion there will be a great harvest for 
those who refuse to obey, since the prohibited openings will be left 
temptingly free. If it is to be by law, some.of Miss Low’s impecunious 
old ladies should apply at once to be appointed inspectors, for it iff 
certain that an army of them would be required. 

The second suggestion is to-limit the number of workers to those 
compelled to be breadwinners. This fallacy is a well-known old 
friend. We have met it constantly ever, since the movement began 
in favour of opening professions to women. Ladies of independent 
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means who increase their incomes and their enjoyment of life by 
pursuing any kind of paid work are assailed by the taunt of taking 
the money out of some poor woman’s pocket. But earners of money 
are spenders of money, and the professional woman will very likely 
give employment to a dozen of her sex by paying for work which 
she would otherwise do herself without special skill or interest. A 
young woman with private property of about 1Q0Z. a year would, 
according to Miss Low’s theory, live economically upon it, making 
her own clothes and, if she were sensible, securing comfortable living 
by some kind of co-operation, such as boarding with a family. Her 
spare time is to be devoted to voluntary work in one of the half- 
dozen channels in which we are told ‘ the unpaid labour of intelligent 
educated women is badly, nay urgently, needed.’ Let us suppose that 
instead of k this she enters some paying profession, and earrife perhaps 
500£. a year. She spends her time in doing what her talents specially 
fit her for, and in this way is a direct benefit to those for whom she works. 
Her time being thus employed she pays others to make her bonnets, 
her dresses, and her other clothing, and, being well off, she pays well 
for good work. She has a house of her own with servants, one of 
whom is very probably a lady help or companion housekeeper, whose 
domestic tastes make the position pleasant as well as profitable. And 
very likely she helps a younger sister or niece to enter upon a life as 
useful and honourable as her own. The fallacy of supposing a woman 
keeps other women in employment by living economical!}' on a small 
income instead of earning and spending a larger one has been so 
often exposed that an apology sterns needed for repeating the argu¬ 
ment. Moreover, when ‘the labour of intelligent, educated women 
is badly, nfty urgently, needed,’ why should it be unpaid? Some¬ 
times, no doubt, special circumstances make voluntary w'ork preferable, 
at any rate for the time being. In the vast majority of cases such 
work would be better and more regularly done, and would be more 
strictly supervised if it were paid for. The erroneous idea still fogging 
the mind of so many ladies of independent means that w r ork is only 
‘ genteel ’ if it is voluntary does immeasurable mischief in lowering 
the rate of women’s wtfges. Unless a woman can undertake to per¬ 
form her task so regularly and competently as to deserve payment, 
she had better make room for another who can. It is unpaid work, 
taken up for novelty or excitement or the love of admiration, and 
thrown aside whenever Society makes more pressing claims, that 
injures the prospect of those who need employment. I do not believe 
any one is hurt by good work fairly paid for, and the freer the market, 
the better for the w'orkers and for their employers. 

After making some suggestions as to teachers’ pensions, Miss 
Low considers the best way of helping the older women already 
reduced to penury. She adyocates increased charity and especially 
tha establishment of small asylums all over the country, to which 
Vol. XLI—No. 242 UU 
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argent cases might be admitted without the long delays which now 
occur. She forgets that, however numerous such asylums were, they 
would soon be filled to overflowing and their existence and the easy 
access to them would augment the very evil she deplores* The pay 
of incompetent women, incompetent from age or want of training or 
otherwise, would fall in proportion to the certainty of an asylum 
being ready for them at the end of their term of work. And the 
improvidence which is at the root of all the misery Miss Low 
describes would undoubtedly increase with every new scheme devised 
to reward it. It is a thankless task to discourage any proposal to 
relieve want and sorrow, but these proposals have failure and mischief 
writ large on them. 

Having disagreed with Miss Low’s exposition, it remains for me 
to put forward my own explanation of the poverty of middle-class 
women without private fortunes and too old to work. If the cause 
can be discovered, the remedy will not be far to seek; but it is quite 
possible that a remedy may be described which it is impossible to 
carry out. So I fear it will prove to be in the present case. The 
principal reason why women are generally so unwilling to insure 
themselves against future want is that during the years when they 
might do so they always look forward to the possibility of avoiding 
pecuniary responsibility by marriage. The young teacher who told 
Miss Low that in twenty-five years she would either be a head¬ 
mistress or starving, and that in either case an annuity of 20 1. would 
not be worth having, had the third alternative stowed away in her 
mind, and very likely it was the most probable of the three. People 
often say that women do not save because their wages are too low to 
allow of their saving. Wages would be ‘higher if it were the 
general opinion of the whole body of skilled women workers that a 
provision for old age is as necessary as a dinner to-morrow. ' It is not 
the general opinion and never will be, because a large proportion of 
these workers are provided for by maniage, and every one of them 
thinks that she may be of the number. There are certain kinds of 
work which can only be satisfactorily^ performed by women—such, 
for instance, as the management of girls and infants. Any neces¬ 
sity must be paid for by persons who want such work done. Nurses 
and governesses must receive enough for food apd clothing ; and, 
similarly, if a provision /or the future were a necessity, it would be paid 
for by the employer as a matter of course. Hence when people say 
women’s wages are too low to save out of, it is only another way of 
saying that it is not thought necessary to save, or, to put it shortly, 
women as a class are improvident. Thfi remedy is of course to 
make them provident, and I believe this to be impossible either by 
legislation or the force of public opinion. Nevertheless, something 
may be done in the right direction, and, oddly enough, nearly every 
one of Miss Low’s sdggestions points exactly in the opposite direction. 

The increased employment of women encouraged by college train- 
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ing, and by the taking up of paid work by ladies in a good position, 
tends to make the life of an unmarried woman so Interesting that she 
will be less likely to regard marriage as the only goal. The same- 
effect is produced by breaking down conventional barriers and allow¬ 
ing each individual to do what natural talent prompts rather than 
what social status demands. It* is amongst educated*workers like 
hospital nurses that pension schemes have the best chance of suc¬ 
ceeding, for the very reason that their high training has shaken them 
out of the apathy which leaves the future to chance* To offer chari¬ 
table aid on any large scale to women who have been content to live 
from hand to month without shaping their lives in sueh a way as to 
guard against almost certain penury is, to quote Mr. Spencer’s 
powerful phrase, ‘ fostering the feebles.’ Such fostering will always 
take place when personal knowledge and old association suggest it, but 
to undertake it in an organised manner would be deplorable indeed. 

I do not believe that women will ever be encouraged to save until 
an entirely new scheme of benefit is proposed by some heaven-born 
actuary. A women’s benefit society should be arranged with full 
acceptance of the peculiarities of women’s economic position, and the 
character which to a great extent is caused by that position. A 
woman would be more likely to save if the possibility were reserved 
to her to draw out her savings on marriage, m to expend them, per¬ 
haps in certain defined methods, on her children. Such an arrange¬ 
ment would meet the. first great objection which young women have 
if one asks them to forego present enjoyment for future' benefit: ‘ If 
I marry it will all be wasted.’ A sum of money to meet the expenses 
incident to marriage, and perhaps to enable them to feel the inde¬ 
pendence of“not coming empty-handed, would be a much greater 
temptation to a young woman than a larger snm to fall in when she 
has been dong removed from financial responsibility by the enjoyment 
of her husband’s earnings. Bo far as I know, all attempts to persuade 
women to save are made on .the assumption tjiat their aims are the 
same as * those of men, nSid the consequence is they have met 
with little success. It is impossible that women, as a class, can ever 
be as provident as men, because men, in looking to the future, see 
the probability of greater responsibility, whereas women see the 
probability of less. A woman is in mpch the same position as the 
heir to an entailed’estate. He may be obliged to earn his living for 
the time being, if the tenant for life refuses Kim an allowance ; but 
he knows, and the money-lenders know, that the estate is there. 
There are cases where fashionable girls are tempted by dressmakers 
to run up bills on the security of future pin-money, and this before 
any engagement of marriage exists. These facts are not pleasant to 
dwell upon; but any consideration of the economic position of women 
without a full recognition of them can be only misleading. 

• * • Eliza Orme. 
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HOW P.OOR LADIES MIGHT LIVE 

AN ANSWER FROM THE WORKHOUSE 


It may seem presumptuous to expect that any good thing may come 
from out of this place. Yet personal 1 experiences are apt to be 
interesting, and may even be useful. And, judging of the state of 
the labour market and its inexorable requirements, I may at least 
claim, in one sense, to have touched bottom in what is often con¬ 
sidered to be an unfathomable problem. There is perhaps some 
little danger lest Miss Frances Low’s eloquent appeal and pitiful 
disclosures may serve only to depress the minds of those working 
women whom we are so anxious to raise out of their Slough of De¬ 
spond. We owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Low, because she has 
brought many disquieting facts and wholesome deductions into the 
minds of a tdo comfortable and indifferent public. Yet there is another 
side to the question, and one that it is not less necessary to look upon. 

All women have not yet grasped the fact that if they enter the 
labour market they must either abide by the rules that'prevail there 
or else go under. Business is business ; and the rest spells charity, 
which does not lie along the road towards independence of mind or 
a competence in money. Who wants work to do must do the work 
that is wanted. Who would be a yalued servant must render 
valuable service to the community. * 

Miss Low speaks of teachers; but if one were to apply her 
maxims in her own profession, she would somi see that they would 
work ruin to employer and employed alike. Shall the editor of a 
newspaper print rubbish in id 8 columns because the writer thereof 
needs the guineas ? Or shall long-suffering editors subscribe, ‘ say, 
five shillings a week,’ or take steps ‘ to insure maintenance so long 
as the recipient lives, 5 because once upon p time they had employed 
at fair market rates a person thereafter unable to earn a sufficient 
maintenance ? « 

‘ To be weak is to be miserable, doing or suffering.’ The saying 
is true for all alike, and does "not apply to poor ladies alone. But 
poor ladies are the only hum&n beings who have resigned themselves 
to the idea that weakness and dependence are their becoming #nd 
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suitable attributes. Hence failure?and misery, which follow naturally 
as the night the day. * 

Never was there for women such a time as the present. Miss 
Low speaks of ‘ the new channels of work that have been opened up 
to women’ in the skilled labour market; though if she had her way, 
and the number of paid workers were limited ‘ to those compelled to 
be bread-winners,’ she would not find those channels broadening; 
and had she had her way in the past they would be a good deal 
narrower than they now are. But it is not from the skilled labour- 
market that are drawn tWese heartrending pictures of distress. After 
all, it is not highly skilled labour that fails to find its market, but 
the unskilled, wherein poor ladies, willy-nilly, fall under the laws that 
apply to labour everywhere. 

I am a working woman myself—a title, as it seems to me, 
to be preferred to the much-abused title of lady, whose old signifi¬ 
cance is obscured in days when we have so few loaves to give, and are 
so deeply engaged seeking loaves for ourselves. But to be a lady, or 
even to be a gentlewoman, does not necessarily mean that the indivi¬ 
dual in question is a genius, or that she may take up any chosen 
calling or profession with a certainty of being at once placed in the 
front rank. And if she wishes to prove the ^gentility of her mind or 
manners, she might wisely begin by stripping herself .of all bitterness 
and envy when she finds one whom she knows to be her social inferior 
occupying the post she covets. It does not follow that a lady of 
culture and refinement is more capable of imparting knowledge than 
the ‘ smart, sharp, semi-educated women ’ who win scholarships 
because from youth upwards they are trained for that special object. 
There are two things wanted in a teacher—knowledge, and imparting 
power; of the two, certainly the latter more easily,finds its market. 
But let no one suppose for a moment that ‘ birth and culture ’ are 
qualities valueless in £ s. d. That teacher, the ‘extremely able 
person,’ who delivered ‘ her*lesson with a Cockney pronunciation and 
a twang,’ started on the race of life with a heavy handicap. And if 
she came to the top, ife only shows how- excellent her work must have 
been, or how indifferent the work done by her competitors of gentle 
speech and manners. It is, so F am told on good authority, a fact 
that In many of'the best high-schools for girls a woman with ‘a 
twang,’ and especially a Cockney twang, has not the slightest chance 
of employment; and certainly in many more she would not be taken, 
except when there was fto other good teacher to be had. That 
Countess, to whom we alj are‘grateful because she has sent her child 
to an excellent high-$chool, is, after all, the true aristocrat, for she 
is assured that if gentle birth mean* something more than a mere 
■empty phrase, the daughter of a long line of noble ancestors is bound 
to .win in the race of life ; and that she never sits side by side with 
the local butcher’s daughter, though it is for the good of &otk that 
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for a time she should appear to do so; and that, sharing lessons, she 
has more valuable possessions which she may never share. 

But Miss Low’s knowledge about high-schools is evidently limited. 
The Girls’ Public Day School Company has enjoyed, not fifteen, but 
twenty-four years of existence ; and it has opened, not twenty-four, 
but thirty-four schools. When the Company was first formed its 
schools were the only ones of the kind; now it only owns a few of 
the many hundreds of high-schools, endowed and unendowed, public, 
private and misnamed. There is no reason to believe that there is, or 
that there shortly will be, ‘ an increasing difficulty to get posts ’ for 
fully qualified women ; though there are, of course, floating about the 
world some who have tried this profession and failed in it, and some 
who werp employed and for various reasons are now .employed no 
longer. But of what profession may not one say the same ? As to 
salaries, again, Miss Low puts them, as it seems to me, much too dis- 
advantageously. The Girls’ Public Day School Company is prqbably 
the best paymaster in the profession, save and except a few well- 
endowed schools, who do not look for a dividend upon capital. * A 
salary of 80L, or 90 L, or even 100L,’ is nowhere 4 the maximum 
that an assistant mistress reaches.’ On the contrary, I should have 
said that it was nearer the minimum for ‘women with university 
degrees.’ The theory is that no woman with a degree or its 
equivalent should begin at less than 100C j and I think many head 
mistresses would say that a woman who, after such advantages, was 
not worth her 100£., was not worth having at any price. As for the 
‘ training-college education,’ which Miss Low seems to place on an 
equality ydth a university degree, I have nothing to say about that, 
except that possibly 80/.., rising to 100L, is all it is likely to be worth. 
University careers ensure certain intellectual attainments, and mean 
the outlay of a considerable capital, upon which, of course, the 
teachers expect, and get, good interest in the form of higher 
salaries. But facts are better than opinions. One of the Company’s 
high-schools, about which I happen to know something, pays over 
2,000i. in salaries, and, divided among the mistresses on the staff, it 
gives an average of 130th per annum, or, reckoning assistant mistresses 
only, 114h Most of these mistresses have no degree or its equivalent; 
therefore they have either got their capital out at interest, Or else 
they never had any capital. And it is not professional women alone, 
but men also, who’ starting on life without a shilling behind them, have 
a hard time in the present and many anxieties for their future. Are 
there no tales of the struggles of students in other professions ? Does 
one never hear of nervous affections in the .members of the Civil 
Service, of overstrain in the commercial world, of early breakdown in 
the lower ranks of workers ? Things work out pretty equal in pathos 
throughout this world’s history of brave struggle and patient endurance, 
where the race is ever to the swift and the battle to the strong. I too 
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could tell stories were I so tended: stories of medical students 
boarding themselves on 5s. a week, with half a$ egg to a pudding so 
as to last two days, and a weekly fast when dinner-time came that 
brought the expenses just within the right amount. But what would 
it show, except the dogged perseverance that goes to build up the finest 
qualities of our complex nature*? Miserably sad from one point of 
view; gloriously triumphant against heavy odds oij the other! 

There are two ways of looking at everything. Why should a 
woman under thirty plead poverty or ask for pity when she is getting 
60 1. or 100Z. a year ? Many a City clerk has no more; and as for the 
items of expenditure that Miss Low gives, there are many that might 
be reduced without severe hardship. But, rightly or wrongly, Jiigh- 
school teachers have among those who know them the reputation of 
being apt to have their fling; let us say that they have the inestimable 
gift of a power of keen enjoyment. They travel and see the world; 
they stay in their own country, and see all the plays that are on. And 
they will tell you that they go on the cheap ; but then, some of us do 
not go at all—we have not the time, for one thing. And in this 
matter of holidays the teacher usually has from two and a half to 
three months out of every twelve. Does any other professional man 
or woman get as much ? Clerks and poor-law officers have but four¬ 
teen days, and in the case of the latter it i» not claimable until after 
twelve months’ service; and Saturdays and Sundays are hot days of 
rest. Civil servants did get from three to four weeks (the last re¬ 
gulations have reduced the time), and that not alv\vs at the best 
time of year, many having to take for several years running November 
or some other inclement month, let these are all persons who 
reckon among their privileges that of getting a regular anwual holiday. 
There are thousands who never get more than a day or two at a time, 
and tens of thousands who are not sure of that, unless or until they 
fall out of work. If it is not possible to alter the conditions of the 
labour market all round, *it is not easy to see how these things are 
to be remedied. It has been stated that one of the reasons for 
Germans making their way«o fast is on account of their greater per¬ 
severance and endurance; they drudge at the desk while the English¬ 
man is out at play. Staying power is nfore than half the battle, 
an<| woe betide .those, be they men or women, who are not of strong 
enough fibre to sustain the struggle. Why^is it that so many women 
flock into the teaching profession, making it .the very hotbed of 
indigent old age ? Oi»,.if they must teach, why do they not turn 
their attention to the despised Board schools, where good salaries and 
good work are to be found? For six years I was a member of a 
school board, and V’as much impressed by the independent outlet 
offered to women. Not only are t&e salaries good, but the expenses 
are much less; there are.classes open for all sorts of culture ; and 
•before long some acceptable scheme of pensions is sure to be started. 
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Or why do not more ladies turn theii attention to the workhouses ? 
They might not like it; but it does not seem a question of what is 
liked, but of what is possible to be done in the way of earning an 
honourable living and a competence for old age. Apartments, fire, 
washing, clothing, cooking, attendance, good food, a salary, and a 
pension, r are not advantages to be despised, to say nothing of a main¬ 
tenance during times of sickness, when they would stand no chance 
of being cut adrift. 

Twice during the past two years have officers in this workhouse 
been sent away for sickness which entailed two months’ absence from 
duty. Yet a substitute was found; there was no deduction from 
salary? and all expenses were paid. Or how is it that lady-helps so 
signally failed, when on all sides we hear the cry for good cooks, 1 for 
honest servants, for reliable housekeepers ? 

The answer is always the same : the social position is not so good 
as that of a high-school teacher. Perhaps it is not the workers them¬ 
selves who are chiefly to blame; friends and relations put a false 
valuation on social position, and all along the line the meat is dropped 
for its shadow. Honest work is frowned upon and incompetence 
forgiven. ‘ I cannot dig; to beg I am [not] ashamed.’ Moreover, 
what social position is possible when all the luxuries of life are wanting 
and the bare necessaries'scant? Two instances rise before me: a 
working woman dne, a lady the other. The one took up life on 
business lines: entered a Board school as monitor, went on to the 
pupil-teacher college, then became assistant mistress, and finally 
came to London, where she has a salary of 100£. a year with a possible 
headmistress-ship before her. The other lived at home, jji a town 
where a morning school was kept for gentlefolks' children. The crash 
came. Forsaken by friends, she had nothing to fall back upon. # She 
had no certificates and no profession. More fatal still, she had an 
utterly false estimate of the world she must face. Finally, she and 
her family left the town; and are now keeping a small school, and 
taking a boarder to eke out their scanty means. Which really has 
the more dignified position ? That the wcfrld is hard cannot be denied, 
but for most of us at one time or another Hobson’s choice has to be 
made. Charity is the only alternative^* bringing with it contempt; as 
one of Miss Low’s poor ladies admits when she says (with the tell-tale 
pathos of her faulty gramngar) ‘ Every one seems to think they may 
talk to you like a dog.’ 

Unfortunately, the poor ladies themselves* fnake it still harder for 
one another by fixing their own standard, and are as hard as a flint 
to others who may choose a way of living that they consider menial. 
Witness Miss Low’s poor lady—% poor sort of lady, indeed!—who 
vexed her soul because the same jroof sheltered her and a policeman. 
Perhaps it might be a little awkward to introduce Miss So-and-So, 
Mrs. Somebody’s cook, td Mrs. Nobody, who never did a day’s good work 
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in her life. And Miss A., a teacher, cannot associate with Miss B., 
a nurse, unless, indeed, the nurse be sister *or matron. And the 
more impecunious Miss A. is, and the more dependent on other 
people’s charity, the more contemptuous is she of Miss B., who may 
be making every bit as brave a struggle in the battle of life, though 
in a different regiment. The fact is, ladies often dare not strike out 
for fear of sinking, and so remain in the shallows‘all their lives. 

The remedy seems to lie in clearly estimating individual limita¬ 
tions, and in making up one’s mind to turn to the best account such 
.capabilities as are possessed. And it should always be remembered 
that wages in this weary world are not ‘ paid both in meal and in 
malt.’ A very desirable position and agreeable life* generally mean 
poof pay; while work that is unpleasant and a position that is 
unattractive have to be balanced against good pay. Neither men nor 
women are highly paid for doing that which they like, but for 
toiling steadily at that which is for its own sake undesired. My 
own experience here is exactly to the point. After a long training 
and some disappointments, work under the poor-law guardians was 
proposed to me, and I entered this workhouse very depressed indeed. 
I heard the big gates clang behind me. ‘ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here! ’ The very gate-porter’s nam^ is Death. Shall I ever 
forget the first night—how I lay awake and heard every quarter strike, 
and longed for morning? Then, to my utter astonishment, I found 
out that the bugbear was in my own imagination. Friends came to see 
me. ‘ Well! you can’t get much low'er,’ said one. Another did not 
choose to address letters to me here. And some took an under¬ 
current tone of patronage, which was most disagreeably as soon as 
it ceased to be amusing. Gradually they assorted themselves ; and 
I cannot say that (though at times I am very much depressed by the 
hopelessness of the people around me) I ever really regret having 
entered on my duties in one of the great retreats for the incompetents 
of this puzzling world. • 

Whatever else we may forget here, face to face with the deepest 
depths of the world’s great problem, we can never forget that we have 
the weak and the incompetent to consider. .No one can live in daily 
contact with these people without recognising the fact that it is 
possible to be willing and eager for work; and yet, alas ! it is also 
possible at the same time to be absolutely incompetent to meet 
the first requirements of this workaday world, 6r to adapt oneself 
to the simplest of its evei^changing needs. 

Miss Low proposes tjie establishment of a bureau for middle-class 
women’s work, and it might be useful, though the scheme has not 
been altogether a success in the lower ranks of labour. Moreover, 
there are already some such bureaus, conducted on business principles, 
and called registry offices, and others in connection with’the Working 
Ladies’ Guild, and such semi-charitable bodies. But the abiding 
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difficulty is, that many poor ladies bitfng to market wares not good 
of their kind, and wafies for which, even granting them to be good, 
there is no effective demand. 

To limit the number of workers to those compelled to be bread¬ 
winners would be undesirable, even were it possible. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, though the world likes its labour cheap, and 
though the best labour never is, and never can be paid for, employers 
in their hearts believe * the labourer is worthy of his hire,’ and like 
to discharge their debts. Unpaid labour is apt to be irresponsible, 
unreliable, and dilettante. Again, for the remedy of many existing 
abuses we need those who are not withheld from speaking their 
mind by any fear of dismissal and probable starvation. If the 
well-to-do workers receive lotoer wages, they do lower the market all 
round, and their needy colleagues suffer; but in all cases they can, 
and in many cases they do, exact higher wages and better treatment 
than did before their time rule in the market. 

As for pensions, it is to be feared that directors of schools and 
other employers would only subtract the value of the pension from 
existing salaries; and if they did not, it would simply amount to a 
rise all round, which does not seem likely to come about. Further¬ 
more, it is not found that the average woman worker, getting a rise 
of salary, uses it $o buy a pension, so the presumption is that a small 
pension is not what she cares most to have, Miss Low’s ‘ young, 
able, and by no means pessimistic ’ teacher lived ‘ decently and not 
like an animal ’ on 70 L, and now that she has 85Z., she spends that 
to ‘ live like a lady.’ Twenty pounds d year seems to her worse than 
no provision, though it is the sum that charitable folk subscribe to 
grant through the United Kingdom Beneficent* Governesses’ Benevo¬ 
lent, and such institutions. Another woman bought ‘ a piano for her 
sisters and helped them in various ways,’ and sold out her annuity to 
give the money to her father. Will women never understand that they 
cannot both eat their cake and have it, ancLthat the luxury of giving 
away costs money, which, spent in that immediately pleasant fashion, 
cannot also be spent on the dull purchase of a pension for old age. There 
are plenty of sound offices now; doing business in deferred annuities 
for women, and what is wanted is to make the working woman look 
ahead and eager to live at her own charges. For the older women 
who have fallen by the way there is nothing for it but systematic, 
generous charity, until we get the new scheme for old-age pensions 
all round. But it is not amiss to remind 'ourselves that the sum 
proposed is five shillings a week only. It is hopeless to make the 
old independent—their time for that has passed. Homes seem to 
promise well on the face of them* but they would have to be brought 
to those who need them ; for ft is a risky matter to transplant old 
people; nothing kills them off sooner. Old haunts, old associations, 
well-known faces, go to make up their home; take them away, ami 
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they pine like plants deprived of sunshine, no matter how bright the 
new surroundings may be. Far better give ihem a pension, however 
small, and let them live their own lives, however limited and lonely 
they seem. They are not easy to deal with in masses, for what they 
really need is the most difficult thing to give—the understanding of 
their old life by the new. Modes of work, of thought, and almost 
everything that makes life, have changed since they were young. 
They are troubled at the new development ; they prophesy evil 
things; they want peace in a rushing, whirling age, where very little 
peace is to be found* and their sun is going down over a troubled 
sea, with nothing to betoken what the future dawn may bring for the 
young life they leave behind. • 

Edith, M. Shaw. 


Girls’ Public Day School Company, Limited, 

21 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

On p. 40G of the March number of the nineteenth Century Miss Frances 
H. Low makes certain statements with regard to the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Limited, which need correction. She says that the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company, Limited, ‘ has now after fifteen years’ existence opened twenty- 
five schools,’ and that, ‘ as a fact,' a salary of 80/.J 90/., or even 110/., is ‘ about the 
maximum that a non-resident assistant mistress reaches.’ • 

What are the actual facts ? 

The Company was sturted twenty-five years ago. It .has now thirty-four 
schools in London and the provinces, in which above 7,000 girls are being educated. 
It employs, besides its 34 head mistresses, 324 form mistresses, and 408 teachers 
on probation, junior teachers, and visiting mistresses and masters for special sub¬ 
jects, wCo give only pvt of their time. v 

The salaries of the high school head mistresses vary from 250/. to 700/. per 
annum, the average at the present time being over 400/. • 

The salaries of the assistants on the staff vary, according to qualifications and 
length of service, from 70/. to 250/. (in exceptional cases), the average being nearly 
120/. Of the 324 teachers of this class only 7 are receiving as little as 70/. The 
student teachers, who are "completing their own education and learning how to 
teach, pay a smull fee in some cases for their training, and in others receive free 
instruction or a smalLremuneration. 

During the year 1890,70,557/. was paid in salaries in the Company’s schools to 
the teachers, who are nearly all women. The total amount paid to teachers by 
the Company uj) to December 1890 was 1,099,780/. 

* On the whole, it may fairly he claimed that the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company has dono much to provide well-paid appointments for women, and will 
compare favourably in this respect with similar' instit urions. 

• William IIousmeld. 

{Chairman of the Council, Oirlt' Public Pay School Company). 

March 10,1897. 
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GOETHE AS A STAGE MANAGER 

What qre the qualities of a good stage manager ? What purpose in 
the cosmic scheme ought to be served by the drama ? Is the theatre 
nothing more than a place of mere solacement and amusement, or 
should it be all this and yet help us to ‘a most blessed companionship 
of wise thoughts and right feelings’ ? Is that country sage which 
allows the great majority of its playwrights to make appeal to the 
meanest level of an uneducated taste, or should it really follow the 
course of the drama with as much interest and anxious care as it now 
lavishes on the management of its free schools ? For may not that 
education which the State fosters so generously and subjects to such 
wise discipline be rendered worthless by the simple act of leaving 
both the theatre and the music-hall altogether at the mercy of the 
people, who in all matters, ranging from their conduct in a public 
park after dusk up to the treatment of their little children, need to 
be controlled by watchful societies, by stern regulations, or by laws of 
State? 

In some form or other these questions have lopg been the"subject 
of much controversy, and it is the purpose of this essay to show, in a 
short and direct way, how Goethe answered them, not merely in 
theories as a writer, but actually in practice as a stage manager. 


‘ With a mere change of emphasis,’ says Lowell, ‘ Goethe might 
be called an old boy at both ends of his career.’ The truth of this 
remark is confirmed by the fact tljat Goethe was stage-stricken from 
the beginning to the end of his laborious and eventful life. He said 
of himself that in his childhood a puppet-show kindled his imagina¬ 
tion, and we learn from Eckermann how, at the qge of six-and-seventy, 
he designed a new theatre for Weimar. The‘lad was only ten when 
he first became acquainted with the singular customs and manners 
ruling in those days behind the scenes. It was then that the French 
troops swaggered into Frankfort, bringing with them a rabble of come¬ 
dians, and the worthy Germans, tnfe to their national character, turned 
oven their humiliation ta good advantage, for, by going to the theatre 
regularly, they gained freedom and mastery over their conquerors’ 
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language. Little Goethe Bat in the pit, listening eagerly to his 
French lessons, but Chance Villed that he should learn a great deal 
more about the actors themselves than about the plays in which they all 
looked so well and spoke so finely. For Chance introduced him to 
Darones, a small braggart belonging to the French company, and the 
two boys soon found their way into forbidden parts of the house, and 
particularly into the uncomfortable room where all the women and 
the men dressed and undressed together, with fixed blushes of rouge 
on their cheeks. 

This early intimacy with the stage and its ways Goethe continued 
at college, and thus he was well aware that the life of the wings was 
usually a demoralising life. He had seen, too, like Lessing, that to 
manage any company of players, whether amateur or professional, 
was a task requiring infinite patience and tact. Yet all this know¬ 
ledge never discouraged him; he believed always in tlie possibility 
of transforming the artisan-actor into a genuine artist, and the 
degraded theatre into an elevating and instructing agency. Even in 
his old age, as he looked critically back upon his six-and-twenty years 
of theatrical management, the poet was very well pleased with him¬ 
self, and could honestly set before Eckermann a most inspiriting 
ideal of the high office of the Playwright. Consider this passage : 
* A great dramatic poet, if he is at the same time productive, and is 
actuated by an unwavering noble purpose that .gives character to 
all his work, may succeed in making the soul of his plays the soul of 
the people.’ Thus, for example, ‘ the influence exercised by Corneille 
was capable of forming heroes. This was something for Napoleon, 
who had need of an heroic race ; and hence he said of Corneille, 
“ S'il imait encore, je h‘ ferais prince ! ” ’ 

Like a wise general, Goethe the sta^e manager took Just account of 
all the difficulties and dangers hanging about liis. first tentative steps ; 
and ever afterwards thought and action went hand in hand together. 
In the beginning, as he told his Boswell in after years, two trouble¬ 
some enemies lurked within his own character and temperament : 

The one [said he] was my turdent love of talent, which might easily have made 
me partial and indiscKset. The other I will not mention, but you will guess it. 
At our theatre there was no want of ladies, al[ beautiful and young, and with 
winning graces of mind. I felt toward many of them a passionate inclination, 
apd sometimes I was met half way; but! held myself back and said, 'No further! ’ 
If I had involved myself in any love affair, I should have been like a compass, 

which cannot point aright when under the influence of a magnet at its side. 

• 

But in the meantime, whilst Goethe was thus triumphing over the 
Don Juan part of his nature, a host of financial difficulties had nearly 
thwarted his talents as a man of business. Weimar was a very small 
town, and its scattered inhabitants bad had no chance of learning to 
appreciate good plays; hence Goethe could not expect that bis 
theatre would support* itself. The Grand Duke, it is true, had 
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promised not only to defray all the expenses of the orchestra, hut 
even to endow the playhouse itself with 7,000 thalers a year. And 
yet, how was Goethe to rely with confidence on the treasury of a 
prince who had sometimes to pawn his ancestral snuff-boxes ? The 
only thing was gratefully to accept, year by year, what the Grand 
Duke could afford to give; and Goethe cheered himself with 
the reflection that even Moliere and Shakespeare wished, above and 
before all things, to make money by their playhouses, and that the 
insecurity of his own financial position would serve to keep all his 
faculties wide awake. For nothing, said he, is more disastrous to the 
well-being of a theatre than the want of shaping energy in a director 
who is not personally affected by a failing treasury. Nevertheless, in 
an age of sensational newspapers and mean ideals, all self-supporting 
theatres mu$t sink,to the level of the popular taste. They cannot 
be great and generous. It is only in such times as Shakespeare’s, 
lusty times, heroic and spacious, that the drama flourishes, and 
flourishes nobly, without any assistance from the State. Goethe was 
keehly alive to this truth ; and we ourselves should do well to contrast 
the native greatness of those illiterate London apprentices, whose 
groats found their way into Shakespeare’s pocket, with the quite natural 
stupidity of our own journalistic playgoers, who prefer Miss Louie 
Freear to Falstaff, and Mr. Penley to Touchstone. * 

In short, if it is my happy lot to speak here of a very wonderful 
success, even more admirable than were Phelps’s fine doings at 
Sadler’s Wells, it is because Goethe, by making wise use of the 
capital invested annually in the playhouse w r as able to force good 
things upon his audience. Unlike ourselves, he set but little store by 
magnificent scenery and a brilliant wardrobe, the mere pageantry and 
upholstery of the art of stage-management. It was upon noble music, 
fine singing, uniform good acting in every part, and the best plays 
in all kinds, from tragedy to farce, that Goethe depended for the 
success of his enterprise. Although he never said, like Lessing, that 
the drama is pre-eminent among the arts, yet he rated it, as we*have 
seen, at a very high level. To him, for example, there was a close 
practical bond between the ancient dramatists and the modern ; and 
for this reason, and no other, he made his repertoire a connecting- 
link between Christendom and Pagandom—a comprehensive history 
in little of the world’s greatest plays. In six-and-twerity years— i.t. 
from the 7th of May, 1791, to the 14th of April, 1817—he rehearsed 
and saw enacted no fewer than 175 highly important comedies and 
tragedies, in addition to a great many operas, like Mozart’s, and to a 
long array of musical and other pieces, all of merry, wistful, or heroic 
temper. In this unique repertoire there were ten plays by Shake¬ 
speare, two by Moliere, and three each by Lessing, Calderon, Terence, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. S&phocles, Euripides, Plautus, like 
Gozzi, Kleist, and Sheridan, were represented by one play apiece. 
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Then there were sixteen of Goethe’s own, twelve of Schiller’s, thirty- 
one of Iffland’s, sixty-nine of Kotzebue’s, eleven by Schroder, and 
two each by Werner* Racine, and Voltaire, lliose by Kotzebue, after 
having been carefully reyised by Goethe at rehearsal, were seen 410 
times. Iffland delighted the public on 206 occasions; Schiller, on 
169; Calderon, on nineteen;* and Shakespeare on fifty. Voltaire 
drew twenty curious houses; Racine amused twelve, like Terence. 
Lessing held his own on forty-two evenings, Schroder on 105, and 
Goethe himself on forty-three. Euripides was played twice, and 
Sophocles four times; while Plautus, like Kleist, was heard only once. 
Poor Kleist! He longed to bleed Goethe in a duel. 

These pieces, magnificent in their variety of appeal, were, on the 
whole, completely successful, as may be gathered out of the writings 
of such trustworthy eye-witnesses as Schlegel, who hgted Goethe 
personally, and Mr. Crabb Robinson. Then there is the volunteered 
testimony of Madame de Stael. I will copy down a passage, a very 
short one, from her book on G ermany. The great chatterer is speak¬ 
ing of Goethe and his audiences :— 

Le public allemand qu’il a pour spectateur a Weimar ne deraande pas mieux 
que de l’attendre et de le deviner; aussi patient, ausai intelligent que le chceur 
des Grecs, au lieu d'exiger seulement qu’on l’amuse, comme le font d’ordinaire les 
souverains, pimples oil rois, il se mele lui-meme de son plaisir, en analysant , en 
expliquant co qui ne le frappe pas d’abord; un tel public cstjui-meme artiste dans 
ses jugements. , 

But the townsfolk of Weimar were not the only playgoers to 
whom Goethe and his company appealed with success. Erfurt, with 
its 50,0Q0 inhabitants, and Lauehstiidt, that pretty inland watering- 
place near Merseburg, and the universities of Jena, Iialle 1 , and Leipzig 
often received them with that warm efpplause and candid criticism 
without which the drama cannot thrive. Nothing, I think, proves 
more surely how effectual Goethe’s efforts were than the fact that 
peasants living in distant villages often flocked to the theatre and 
followed serious plays with a keen, intelligent interest. The 
actor Genast, who has left us an admirable history of Goethe’s career 
as stage manager, calls attention pretty frequently to this circum¬ 
stance, and I cannot do better than let him describe for us the 
enthusiasm stirred by the opening* of the Lauchstadt playhouse in 
the summer of 1802:— , 

• 

From Leipzig [says he} and Halle, indeed from miles round, people streamed 
to the theatre to witness the first performance, and the house, alas! could not 
hold them all. The doom that opened on the passage-ways, and even the outside 
doors, could not. he ^hut, so great was the crowd and crush. Naturally the 
unlucky ones who had contrived to find .room there saw nothing; but, thanks to 
the thinness of the theatre wallB, they heard every word spoken on the stage, and 
so did the throng outside in the open air. To prevent meddlers from joining and 
* annoying this al fresco audience, the authorities of the neighbouring town of 
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Schaafstedt had been prevailed upon to send down twenty Saxon dragoons, who 
with drawn swords now surrounded the theatre. . . . The prices of the various 
seats were 16,12, 8, and 4 good groschens. ’ 

Popular prices indeed! 

We need not pursue this part of our subject any farther. Enough 
has been said concerning ^Goethe’s audiences. 


II 

Turn we now to his methods of work at rehearsal, which were 
determined by the fact that in Germany then, as in England now, 
there was no dramatic school, and hence the stage manager had to 
perform the office of such a school. In fact, it was his teaching alone 
that either'marred or made young players. He was The Unseen 
Actor, as I have said elsewhere, for every movement, every gesture, 
every inflection of voice, owed its origin to 'his intelligence. Now, 
as a rule, the rehearsing of a play is a disgracefully slipshod piece of 
artifice, but in Goethe’s strong hands it became a splendid art, so 
difficult and onerous that it taxed to the utmost all his powers. His 
first insight into this art, now so neglected here in England, he 
obtained whilst in the act of re-casting Gbtz von Berlichingen, a play 
which had been thrown ofi at a white heat in the course of six weeks. 
The written words, Goethe soon perceived, were but a flat insipid 
reflex of the life stirred within him by the conception of the piece. 
But all at once, as he plodded along, that life was renewed. Then 
Goethe said to himself that the actor, also, must be taught ‘ to bring 
us all back to that first creative fire, by which the poet himself was 
animated.’ 'In other words, the actor must- put away his habit of 
trying to outshine the entire! company; must scout the traditional 
belief as to ‘things being right enough at night’; and again, must 
lay imaginative hold on the inner essence and the life not merely of 
Mb own little part, but of the entire tragedy or comedy. But can 
he be schooled to do all this ? It is a staggering enterprise, truly; 
for it requires united in one person All the fr taet of a finished 
diplomatist, all the patience of a subdued husband, all the talents of 
a man of business, and all the qualities which we usually assign to 
the shaping imagination. Such,"indeed, is the ideal -stage manager 
as he is pictured for us in the first five books of Wilhelm Meiater. 
Here it is that Goethe represents himself as something of a visionary 
who is above the world, and something of a sycophant who humours 
the world. Meister himself is the visionary, while Serlo is the- 
sycophant. The one sounds the innermost heart of every play, thinks 
only of the demands of Art, and tias a deep distrust of any popular 
taste whatever. The other, believing that high ideals have no place 
in practical affairs, is content to give the*vulgar public its vulgar 
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food. Whilst these 1 two men are arguing, each true to his own 
temperament, it is now to Goethe the Poet, then to Goethe the Man 
of Business, that we listen. In very truth we turn with every page 
a complete author bf Fav^t. 

Strongly as the Serlo and the Meister in our poet’s character are 
antagonistic to each other, there is just one point, and that a most 
important point, where they cannot be discordant. They both agree 
that rehearsals on the stage are a drawback to the players, and as a 
consequence a danger to the piece, unless everyone is syllable-and- 
letter perfect, and all the parts have been rightly conceived and made 
to dovetail neatly and 'artistically with one another! For the actor 
who studies his ‘ lines ’ in solitude is invariably led astray by his 
vanity. Instead of viewing the representation of a play as in some 
sort an orchestration of sounds, eloquent movements, and harmonious 
gestures and colours, in* which every performer cannot be, so to 
speak, the first violin, he. sees nothing but himself in those scenes in 
which he has to appear, and thinks only of the artifice whereby he 
may ‘ make a hit.’ That is why unity of action is so rare upon the 
stage; and it was for the purpose of frustrating this overweening 
egotism in the actor’s shallow character that Goethe forced all the 
members of his company to study their roles together, at the same 
time, by reading them aloud under his watchful, helpful guidance. 
In these orchestral rehearsals—there were usually fourteen or fif¬ 
teen of them—every t-ue was taken up smartly; every scene was 
acted thoughtfully and repeatedly, albeit without* movement or 
gesture ; * business ’ was suggested, matured, and noted down ; and 
over all Goethe spread the great harmonising light of his splendid 
imaginative genius. .Thus rehearsed, everybody was ^spared the 
indescribable fatigue of loitering aw ay si* or seven hours daily in the 
‘ w ingg;’ and all the parts and personages of the drama hung together, 
if I may employ an art phrase. Here was no ‘ chaos of many inde¬ 
pendent intellects acting and reacting on eachuother,’ for ‘the collective 
force of many minds had lfeen brought to bear upon the same subject- 
matter.’ Well might A. Schlegel say that, although Goethe 
■could ‘ neither create genius nor reward it fittingly,’ yet ‘ he accus¬ 
tomed his actors to discipline, teachiifg, and "order, and thereby gave 
to his representations a unity which was never seen in larger 
theatres, where every individual acted as his own fancy prompted 
him.’ And then we learn from other eye-witnesses, as from Steffens 
and the Chancellor von. Muller, how ‘ Schiller perceived with asto¬ 
nishment and delight that the players whom Goethe had trained 
gave him back his creations in a purer form.’ Steffens heard him 
cry, at the first performance of the Piccolomini: ‘ It is by such act¬ 
ing as this that a man is taught toTcnow what his piece really is! 
It is ennobled by such playing, and the words when spoken are 
better than when I wrote them! ’ 
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Let us add to this another poiqt of view,’ in which the social 
and intellectual interest of Goethe’s attitude toward his company i» 
brought vividly before us. His great aim, as he told Eekermann, 
was not only to round the histrionic abilities of his actors, whom he 
set to impersonate characters altogether unlike their fireside selves, 
but also to better the social position of the whole company, and to 
make translations of. the classics familiar to each and to all. Every 
afternoon several of the players visited him for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing their work .over a bottle of wine; and every Sunday an 
actress and two actors dined with him, as we are told by Goethe’s 
brother-in-law, the little deformed poet, Vulpius. Schiller w'as not 
less friendly, and the Grand Duke Karl August followed the rising 
fortunes of the theatre with an unflagging interest that is still 
brilliantly alive in all his published letters. Nothing escaped his 
notice, and sometimes his remarks were not less keen than curt. 
Thus, of a new singer: * lie is a sound musician, and his utterance 
is rapid and always correct. But you can see at once that he has had 
a music-stand before him hitherto Mind; Morelli must give him 
some dancing lessons.’ These royal admonitions strengthened Goethe’s 
handand, on the whole, despite the bickerings of Kotzebue and his 
friends, the turbulency of the Jena students, and the quarrels of the 
actresses, which were frequent and violent, our stage manager 
enjoyed his delicate and difficult work. Nor must we forget that 
he was beloved. 

Nowhere [says the Chancellor von Mtiller] did Goethe more freely exercise the 
spell of his imposing person and air than among his dramatic disciples ; rigorous 
and earnest in liis demands, unalterable in his determinations, prompt and delighted 
to acknowledge every successful attempt, attentive to the smallest as* well as to 
the greatest, he called forth in every one his most secret powers, and achieved in 
a narrow circle, and often with slender means, what appeared really incredible. 
His encouraging glance was a rich reward; his kind word an invaluable gift. 
Everybody felt himself at home in the port which Goethe had assigned to him, 
and the stamp of the poet’s approbation seemed in some sort a blessing for life. 
Indeed, no one who has not seen and heard with what, pious fidelity the veteran 
actors of those times treasured every recollectiop of Goethe and Schiller can pos¬ 
sibly form a just idea of the veneration and affection . inspired by these their 
heroes. , t 


*111 
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I wish to lay great stress upon this eye-witnessing testimony, 
the truth of which is confirmed by Genast, because Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
in his Life of Goethe, portrays our stage manager as a dastardly bully. 

‘ Aiiy resistance,’ says he, ‘ was at once followed by punishment: 
Goethe sent the man to the guardhouse, and had sentinels placed 
before the doors of the women, cohfining them to their rooms.’ And 
then, suddenly remembering an inconveniently well-known story in 
Eekermann, the erratic and irresponsible Mr. Lewes contradicts him- 
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self in the plainest terms. ‘ With the leading actors Goethe employed 
other means: once when Becker refused to play a small part in 
Wallenstein’s Camp , Goethe informed him that if he did not under¬ 
take the part, he, Goethe; would play it himself—a threat which at 
once vanquished Becker, who knew it would be fulfilled.’ This true 
story, you will notice, is not told with the ease and directness by 
which the picturesque slander is marked. In connection, indeed, 
with Mr. Lewes’s 'swift, nervous style nothing is more noteworthy 
than his journalistic fondness for sensational points, and he is never 
so truthful, so well worth reading, as when he is dull and tame. 
During those days when he was interviewing the oldest folk in 
Weimar, for the purpose of turning the waste products ®f their freakish 
memories into copy for his biography, Mr. Lewes was acting not as 
a wise man of letters, but # as a mere penny-a-liner. It was then, I 
believe, that he was cheated into error by an absurd incident mis- 
related. For the Grand Duke Karl August actually did send one 
man to the guardhouse for hissing during the first and only per¬ 
formance of Kleist’s Broken Pitcher —an exasperating play. In the 
Weimar Court theatre hissing, shouting, cheering, and stamping were 
not allowed; first, because party spirit ran high in the little 
capital, and each player had his or her own^ set of noisy admirers ; 
next, because it was necessary sternly to maintain sqch regulations 
as would keep the*riotous Jena students somewhat in hand; and last, 
because clapping was thought to be praise enough for the best play, 
while those who were vexed with a dull one could leave the theatre. 
On the evening in question, *Karl August, already irritated by 
Kleist’s efforts to amuse him, jumped suddenly to his m feet and 
bawled: * Who dares to"' hiss in the presence of my wife ? Hussars, 
remove the impudent fellow!’ So, whilst the Duke’s mistress, 
Caroline^ Yagemann, was acting in the presence of the slighted 
Duchess, this command was carried into effect, and the unlucky 
offender passed three wholq'days under arrest. Goethe in no way 
took part in the ridiculous affair. Indeed, he confessed to Genast 
that he would have been tempted himself to hiss so wearisome a 
play. 

However, Mr. Lewes sinned* in another way besides that of 
turning Goethe into a stupid and hateful bully. Misrepresentation 
of well-known matters of fact is pretty common in his pages, 
particularly when he touches and glances upon Gflethe’s theatrical 
career. But he could nof help it; he was, after all, the victim of 
ludicrous theories on the drama, and inconvenient facts would mirror 
themselves oddly in his whimsical, restless mind. It was his opinion, 
for instance, that the intrinsic merit of a play is in great measure 
determined by the size and resources* of the town in which the 
dramatist lives and labours; and he refused to bqjieve that Weimar, 
being so small, could have been of any use to the drama in Gfermany. 

x x 2 
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It is a venerable theory, and we findf in our common-sense a con¬ 
vincing proof of its absurdity. Is Mr. Pinero of a piece with 
Schiller ? or does Mr. Henry Arthur Jones impress us by a more than 
Shakespearian grandeur, quite in keeping Vith the enormous diffe¬ 
rence in extent and population between our London of to-day and 
Elizabeth’s small, wise, great-hearted capital? Mr. Lewes might 
have asked himself ‘similar questions, but he preferred to tell his too 
trustful readers that Goethe appealed only to ‘ the dilettantism of 
courtiers ; ’ that his actors were * mediocre ’ and * miserably paid,’ and 
that ‘ there was no audience to stimulate thorn by enthusiasm and 
criticism, the life, the pulse, the stimulus of acting: ’ for the good 
critic wished it to be understood that mediocre players who were 
bullied by their stage manager, who appeared in pieces which rarely 
interested them, and whose nerves nev.er tingled whilst large 
audiences applauded, were naturally ineffective. ’Twas a daring 
way of trying to give point to a laughably fbolish theory. 

Yet there is always a suspicion of perverted truth in what Mr. 
Lewes tells us. It is quite true, for instance, that in the beginning 
Goethe had very poor material to model into shape. The very servants 
of the theatre, the tailor, the fencing master, and the 1 property man,’ 
were pressed at times into active service,'and even the principal actors 
—Becker, Bend$, Einer, Kruger, Demmer and his wife, and Fraulein 
Rudorfaudt—sang in the choruses of the operas—choruses formed of 
the pupils of the Gymnasium. But it is in the nature of great 
enterprises to grow from small beginnings, like oaks from acorns; 
and Goethe soon hit upon the best me'ans of testing the worth of the 
many stag^-stricken youths who were drawn to Weimar by.the magic 
of his name. Just as Plotinus, by a single ’glance, is said to have 
detected the thief* a servant, who had stolen a piece of jewellery from 
one of his fair pupils, so Goethe saw the matured actor in^a lad’s 
bearing and manners. The timid aspirants, who stammered in his 
presence as Heine did, lie sent homewards at once, with m$ny kind 
words of good advice; for it requires an intrepid self-confidence to 
appear in public as Hamlet, as Macbeth,'as King Lear, and the stage is 
certain to emphasise the defects incident to extremely sensitive tem¬ 
peraments. Goethe wanted young tnen who could look him boldly 
in the face, and recite before him with aB much passion and courage 
as would eventually mark their efforts as sexagenarian Romeos. 

Then, again, if we forget how wonderfully cheap living was 
throughout Thuringia, we shall say with* Mr. Lewes that Goethe’s 
actors * were miserably paid.’ But when we remember that Genast, 
on his own showing, gave for his board and lodging a little less than 
two thalers a week; and when we remember, besides, that ten guineas 
was the yearly rental of a suite of three rooms good enough for 
Schiller in his bachelor days, I do not see what fault we can find with 
the salaries of the Weimar company, for they rose from four to nine 
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thalers a week. In other word!, a noviee could live as well as Genast 
did, and yet save half his wages. Moreovef, many of the players 
united their salaries at the altar. Little Christiana Neumann cap¬ 
tured the giant Becker; Amalie Malcolmi married Goethe’s* favourite 
pupil, Pius Wolff; and that pretty little woman Vohs, a brunette, 
had in Schiller’s favourite an exceptionally clever husband with a 
violent temper. Then they were all feasted by their stage manager, 
feted by the best society in the town; sometimes the Grand Duke 
gave them valuable presents, and from Weimar they leapt into 
remunerative positions*in great towns and cities. Gruner, for instance, 
became eminent as an actor manager in Vienna, whither he parried 
Goethe’s methods; Wolff and his wife, in 181G,*took the Berlin 
public by storm ; Genast went to Hamburg, and even St..Petersburg 
tried to secure the services of Herr and Frau Vohs ! Thus we really 
must not be deluded by Mr. Lewes’s random statements. 

Those statements are all the more deserving of regret because 
several Englishmen of note have taken them quite seriously. Even 
Sir Henry Irving, instead of consulting good authorities at first-hand, 
has made Mr. Lewes’s old offences new. His essay appeared in the 
Theatre , some years ago, and it contains the following passage: 

The popular desire for amusement Goethe rt gabled as degrading. The ordi¬ 
nary passions of human nature he sought to elevate into a rate tied region of tran¬ 
scendental emotion (sic ); and the actors, who naturally found some difficulty in 
soaring into this atmosphere, he drilled by the simple process of making them 
recite with their faces to the audience, without the least attempt to impersonate 
any character. IIis theory, in a word, was that the stage should be literary and 
not dramatic, and thut it should hold the mirror not up to nature, but to an 
assemblage t>f noble abstractions. * 

Readers of Genast will remember how, during one of the stage 
rehearsals of King John, Goethe became vexed with his Hubert, 
who, in the scene with Prince Arthur, failed to give expression to 
Shakespeare’s intentions. • The fellow would not act, and Christiana 
Neumann could not make the scene effective by herself. Presently 
Goethe jumped to hi^feet and impersonated Hubert’s character with 
such intensity of feeling that Christiana fainted away from fear. 
She was, it is true, an exceedingly sensitive little child of genius, but 
the story shows Us, at least, that Goethe quite forget ‘ to hold up the 
mirror to an assemblage of noble abstractions.’ And somehow, any¬ 
how, he forgot to do so throughout his whole career as stage manager. 
How profoundly he was alVays influenced by Hamlet’s advice to the 
players every one may,read for himself in Genast’s amusing and 
instructive books. The truth of the matter is that Goethe hated 
caricature in acting with a deadly hatred, and was never weary of 
trying to win over his intelligent coriipany to the side of simplicity 
and repose of style. Then,*as his theatre, which Mr. Crabb Robinson 
describes very well, was of the bijou kind, it was necessary to reconcile 
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breadth and freedom of effect with *f wise minuteness of finish. In 
our own day Goethelj representations would, one thinks, be looked 
upon as too refined, too simple, too artistic; for the coarse methods 
of the music-halls intrude themselves everywhere, as into the popular 
Lyceum versiop of Robert Macaire. * 

A great deal more might be said here; but the limits of my space 
force me to come at once to the ending of Goethe’s great theatrical 
enterprise. It wa,s a ludicrous ending, brought about by Caroline 
Yagemann, the mistress of the reigning Duke, and the only woman 
whom Schopenhauer is said to have loved. She had long been wildly 
jealous of Goethe because of his ascendency over Charles Augustus, 
and she had fried on three occasions, and almost with success, to 
make his. life in the theatre an intolerable humiliation. Hitherto 
all her schemes had been frustrated by her lover; but at last, in the 
spring of 1817, the actress won a complete victory all along the line. 
Hearing that Karsten with his performing poodle was delighting 
town after town with his own adaptation of The Dog of Aubry, and 
knowing that Goethe’s Shakespearian dislike of dogs would show 
itself very plainly if Karsten came to Weimar. Caroline Yagemann 
induced the Grand Duke to prove to the town that women and men 
were not the only successful players in the world. When Karsten 
arrived with hie dog, Goethe retired to Jena, where he received on 
the 14th of April, and not on the 1st, a moderately polite letter of 
dismissal. 

About a year later Mr. Crabb Eobinson returned to Weimar. ‘ I 
went to the theatre—no longer what it was under Goethe and 
Schiller,’ he wrote in his diary. ‘ I saw Julius Coesar, and thought 
the actors bad.’ Yet tl\e very same actors, seven years later, 
when they must have lost still more of Goethe’s discipline and 
training, were the nightly wonder and delight of Eckermann, whose 
dramatic criticisms are always well wofth reading. Perhaps, then, 
by merely contrasting Mr. Crabb Bobinson’s disappointment with 
Eckermann’s unfeigned delight, we m^y form for ourselves some idea 
of the greatness of the Weimar theatre at its very best. It was then, 
as we read in Eckermann, that the tedious period of the French 
taste had not long gone ,by; that the renewed influence of 
Shakespeare was in all its first freshness, like the music of Mozart; 
and last, but not least* that Schiller’s most famous tragedies, with 
their strong grip upon the human spirit, ^ere written and rehearsed 
and acted under the wise guidance of Goethe the stage manager. 

• 

Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
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SOME CHANGES IN SOCIAL LIFE DURING 
THE QUEENS REIGN, 

I no not contemplate touching on the scientific progress, the 
literary achievements, of other higher matters of the Victorian epoch, 
but the recollections of one who saw the Coronation procession from 
Lord Carrington’s house in Whitehall, which exists no more, and 
who, when six years old, ran a race with the great Duke of Welling¬ 
ton from Walmer Church to the Castle, may afford amusement to 
those of a younger generation, who may l;e interested in noting the 
changes that have crept almost imperceptibly into pur social life. 

On one occasion, when present with a contemporary at a pretty 
little play at the Princess’s Theatre, called Sweethearts, I remarked 
to my friend on the out-of-date costume of the hero, and wondered 
why he w r as so dressed. ‘ Cast your mind back,’ he said, ‘ only to 
1850, or thereabouts, and you will find that that was Jhe way you 
and I used to dress at* that time.’ And it was true. A pair of dove- 
colomgsd trousers with two fluted stripes down the Bides, and buttoned 
under the foot with broad straps of the same material; the boots, of 
course, were wellingtons, which were sine qua, nan with a man of 
fashion.in those days; a coat so high in the collar that the back of 
the hat rested on it. Indeed, every hat had a crescent of cloth on 
the back of the*brim, to prevent the rubbing of the beaver, or imita¬ 
tion beaver, of which the hat was made, for silk hats w r ere not then 
invented. The scarf, never folded less than twice round the neck, 
like* a waterfall , bulged out from a double-breasted waistcoat, eut 
very low, and was ornamented with two pins joined with a gold 
chain. In the evening we wore a blue coat with tight sleeves aqd 
brass buttons, and a waistcoat of flowered or brocaded silk. Black 
trousers, fastened by straps under patent leather pumps, had just 
then achieved a finpl victory over light coloured kerseymeres or 
■nankin pantaloons. As lately as 1862 Lord Derby insisted upon 
his sons dining with him in pantaloohs and black silk stockings. A 
folding chapeau bras, for opera hats had not been invented, was 
always carried under the arm, for nobody but an apothecary or a 
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solicitor would liave dreamt of leaving* his hat in the hall of the house 
where he was calling oV dining. 

White gloves were always worn by men at a party, but those who 
dined of course took them off, and Dicky l)oyle used to say that it 
endowed them ;with a conscious superiority, which prevented the 
desired amalgamation between those who had dined and those who 
had come in in the evening to form a tail to a dinner. Men wore 
their hair much longer in those days than now, falling over their 
collars, and their whiskers drooped, or were bostrakised, according to 
the fancy of the wearer. But no man, unless an officer in H.M. 
cavalry, ever ventured in pre-Crimean days to wear a beard or mous¬ 
tache. The Dufke of Newcastle was the first man of any note who 
wore a beard; and Lady Morley used to say the advantage of it*was 
that you could tell all the courses he had eaten at dinner in conse¬ 
quence. 

I will not attempt to deal with the ever-changing fashions x»f 
female attire, which in the Queen’s reign have varied from the poke 
bonnet and the spoon bonnet, the white cotton stockings and the 
sandalled shoes, through the cage period to the pretty fashions of the 
present day. A vision arises before me of what we considered the 
seductive beauty of ringlets, the side combs and plaits, then the hair 
parted in the middle and plastered tightly over the forehead and 
ears, then the hateful chignons, then the hair torn rudely from the 
forehead, then the fringes ‘ by hot irons falsely curled or plaited very 
tight at night.’ 

In the early days of Her Majesty’s*reign Peers drove down to tli-e 
House of Lords in full dress, with their orders and rihbons, and 
Bishops wore episcopal wigs; Bishop Blomfield, who died in 1857, 
being the last to d<5 so. Lord Strafford recollected seeing his uncle, the 
famous George Byng, M.P. for Middlesex, going down to the House 
of Commons dressed in tights and black silk stockings ; and Disraeli 
tells us how Lord George Bentinck on one«.occasion attended.in boots 
and breeches, his red coat partially hidden under what was called a 
surtout. Hessian boots were common: the last man to wear them 
was Mr. Stephenson, a commissioner of Excise, well known in 
London society, who wore them to" the day of his death in 1858. 
It was not till 1867 that members came down, to the horror of Mr. 
Speaker Denison, in pot hats and shooting coats. And now, in 1897, 
Cabinet Ministers ride to their parliamentary duties on bicycles in 
anything but full dress. In a charming sporting book published in 
1837 I find all the sportsmen dressed in blue or brown frock coats 
and high hats. 

As all the pictures of the Coronation show, the life Guards wore 
bearskins on their heads, till these were superseded by the Roman 
helmet, with red horsehair tails over their necks. At a dinner party 
once an argument arose as to whether the Blues did or did not wear 
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pigtails at the Battle of Waterloo. One elderly gentleman said they 
did, and quoted himself as a good authority, because as an Eton boy 
he had seen that famous regiment reviewed at Windsor by the King 
on their departure for Dtfver. Another of the guests said he ought 
to know, because he was a midshipman on board the transport which 
conveyed them across the Channel, and he was positive that they did 
not wear them. The argument grew so warm that the host wisely 
turned the conversation; but, being interested in the question, he went 
the following day to an old friend of his who had Served in the Blues at 
Waterloo, and told him of the dispute that had arisen the previous 
evening at his table. 4 Both your friends were right/ he said. 4 We 
were reviewed at Windsor by the King on our departure with cflrr pig¬ 
tails on, and at Dover we had them cut off before our embarkation/ 
The Foot G uards wore swallow-tailed red coats with white facings, 
white pipe-clayed cross-belts, large white woollen epaulettes, and in 
summer white duck trousers. A black boy in scarlet pantaloons with 
a gold kicking strap, playing' the cymbals, accompanied the Guards’ 
l)ands. They were of course armed with the old musket called 
4 Brown Bess/ and were cleanly shaved. Then the tunic was adopted 
as the Infantry uniform. The Metropolitan Police, with their tall 
hats and swallow-tail coats, had been organised before the Queen’s 
accession, but it w r as for many years after the old watchmen, with 
their rattles and drab great-coats, existed in provincial towns, and 
made night hideous by screaming out the hour and the state of the 
weather. Parish beadles, as depicted in Oliver Twist , still flourished 
in their large cocked hats, their gold embroidered coats, and plush 
breeches,. 

Orders, decoratioifs, and medals were very few'. Tlfe Peninsular 
medal was issued in the year 1849, and* then only to officers, thirty- 
five years after the campaign had closed. When medals were first 
issued to private soldiers, it was denounced in the House of Lords 
as a prostitution of publiq "honours. Queen* Victoria has in her reign 
enlarged or instituted no less than fourteen orders. Of course the 
old Orders of jthe Qarter, the Thistle, and the St. Patrick have 
existed from early times. The former was beloved by Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, because, he said, 4 there was no damned merit connected with 
it/ . The Order* of the Bath has b£en changed from one grade to 
three, and the Statutes were extended, and Volunteers are now 
eligible for the honour. The Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
originally a Maltese Order, has been enlarged during the present 
reign. 

1. The Victoria Cross, 

2. The Star ofi India, 

3. The Victoria*and Albert, 

4. The Empire of India, 

5. The Albert Medal, 
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6. The Nurses’ Medal, 

7. The Distinguished Service Order, 

8. The Jubilee Medal, 

9. The Victorian Order, 

are all the creations of this reign. Decorations and stars and 
medals have become very common, and the value set on them has 
naturally decreased'. There are now twenty-seven medals. There is 
one for every campaign. Our Commander-in-Chief is a Knight of 
St. Patrick, a G.C.'B., a G.C.M.G., has the Legion of Honour, the 
Medjidieh, the Turkish medal, the Osmanlieh, the bronze Star of 
Egypt, and seven medals, and, according to the present fashion, wears 
them'at official ^parties. On such occasions I do not remember the 
Duke of Wellington wearing any order but that of the Garter or the 
Golden Fleece. 

v 

The late Lord Clanwilliam was one day struck by seeing a civilian 
decorated with a ribbon and star, and asked who he was. No one 
could tell him, until at last he ascertained the wearer was our 
ambassador at Paris. ‘ Then,’ said Lord Clanwilliam, ‘ if all a man 
gains in diplomacy is that nobody should know him on his return, I 
shall resign my diplomatic career ’—and he did. 

Before the Queen came to the throne macaronis and bucks had 
vanished, and dajpper men had made way for dandies. 

Dandies, to make a greater show, * 

Wore coats stuffed out with pads and puffing. 

But is not this quite a propos F 

For what’s a goose without ith stuffing ? 

Grantle^ Berkeley till his death boasted df his pugilism, and in 
the fifties he delighted in Vearing two or three different coloured 
satin waistcoats and three or four gaudy silk neckcloths round his 
throat. And as late as 1842, Lord Malmesbury tells us, Mr. Everett 
wore a green coat at a dinner party at Lof$ Stanley’s. At this time 
Lord Cantalupe, Count D’Orsay, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, and 
Sir George Wombwell were essentially dandies and arbitrators of 
dress and fashion ; Charles Greville and Frederick Byng, who was 
always called the * Poodle,’ were the police and the terror of the 
young men and the fashionable "clubs. Now the reign of the dandies 
has succumbed to the aggressive inroads of swells and mashers. But, 
ah! those dear dandies of my boyhood, with their triple waistcoats, 
their tightened waists, their many-folded neckcloths, and their wrist¬ 
bands turned back over their coat sleeves—-all have departed; the 
most beautiful, genial, and witty of them all, Alfred Montgomery, 
who was in the Queen’s household at the time of’ her accession, passed 
away only the other day. How‘fresh seems to me the memory of his 
kindness, from the time when I first saw* him as Secretary to Lord. 
Wellesley at Kingston House, seated at breakfast at 11 o’clock in a 
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brocaded dressing-gown and cappers of marvellous work and design, 
to the last days of his life! How often he and Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence took me to the play, and gave me oyster suppers after it! 
How often he drove m3 through the Park in his cabriolet with its 
high-stepping horse, the tiny tiger hanging on by his arms behind! 
All are gone now, and it does not do to look back*too earnestly on 
the past; the sunlight on it is apt to make one’s eyes water. In 
those days, and down until the fifties, the Italian Opera House, which 
at the Queen’s accession was called ‘ Her Majesty’s,’ was in its glory. 
The pit, which occupied the floor of the house, gave access to the 
boxes, and was appropriately called ‘ The Fops’ Alley.’ Here Kubini, 
Mario and Grisi, Lablache, and later on Cruvelli, %>ntag, Alttoni and 
Jenny Lind, delighted audiences as fashionable as those which now 
again fill the grand tier of Covent Garden; and the’ ballet with 
Cerito, Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler and Rosati, adorned an art which, 
alas! has now degenerated into a taste for vulgar breakdowns and 
tarara-boom-de-ayes. The theatres were at this time few and the 
prices low; impecunious young men of fashion in my early days 
used to take advantage of half price and the dress circle, for stalls 
had not then destroyed the pit, to hear the Keans, the Keeleys, and 
Buckstone, while Rachel and Ristori satisfied the lovers of tragedy. 
Vauxhall, with its thousands of little oil lamps, was at its zenith, to 
be succeeded by Cremome, and then by various reputable ar.d dull 
entertainments at South Kensington. At this time there was no 
public place or club where a lady could dine, and I recollect a most 
respectable peer of the[realnf who. on expressing a wish to dine in the 
coffee-rqom of the hotel in which he was staying with his wife, was 
told by his landlord that lie must get a third person" 9 to join their 
party! 

The glory of Crockford’s had departed before I came to London 
in 1851, and a restaurant doomed to failure had taken its place. But 
St. Japaes’s was full of fashionable * Hells,’ the Cocoa Tree Club being 
the best known. It was here that one Sunday morning the witty 
Ijord Alvanley.saw tyvo mutes standing at the door. ‘ Is it true,’ he 
said to them, ‘ that the devil is dead ? because, if so, I need not go 
to church this morning.’ For«in those, and even later days, pageantry 
pursued even the dead—mutes staifding at the dead man’s door for a 
week, hearses with black plumes of feathess, black cloaks and gloves, 
and long hat-streamers of silk or crape, according to the relation of 
the mourner to the deceased, and hatchments—properly spelled, 
achievements—hung over the door for a year. 

Mr. Banderet, the old proprietor of Brooks's Club, recollected when 
the packs of cards used there were*reckoned by scores a night. Now 
cards are not called for at all, except sometimes on the occasion of a 
rubber at the meetings of the Fox Club which are held there. In 
*the early forties, long whist with ten points to a game was still 
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played; and now I am told that even <4hort whist is being supplanted 
at the Portland and Turf Clubs by Bridge whist, dcartd, and bezique. 

Early in the reign, people at large country house parties used to 
go into breakfast arm-in-arm, and no lady ever walked with her 
husband except bras sows bras. Friends always walked arm-in-arm, 
and the country* neighbour always made his entry into a party arm- 
in-arm with his wife and daughter. Now the fashion has disappeared, 
except at dinner, and there has sprung up an odious habit of indis¬ 
criminate handshaking morning and evening, in season and out of 
season, and another fashion, worthy of a table, d'hote, of assigning to 
each guest the place where he is to sit at dinner. I wonder why the 
bolder" spirits of, the younger and impecunious generation have not 
risen in revolt against this interference with individual liberty of 
choice which used to be theirs. 

Lady Granville once remarked that, in her younger days, nobody 
in polite society ever mentioned their poverty or their digestion, and 
now they had become the principal topics of conversation; and if 
Society was then vigilant in ignoring all allusion to money and com¬ 
merce, we have now gone far in the contrary direction. Everybody 
quotes the prices of stocks and shares, and I have lived to see the 
day when a youthful scion of a noble and distinguished house pro¬ 
duced from his pocket at dinner a sample bundle of silks to show how 
cheaply they could be bought at his establishment. 

Wine circulars with peers’ coronets pursue me weekly; and I 
can buy my coal at 25s. a ton from wagons ornamented with a 
marquis’s coronet. 

Almack’s flourished, where it was said that fashion, nq£ rank or 
money, gave^the entree. Society was so small that Lady Palmerston 
used to write in her own hand all invitations to her parties, an<| Lord 
Anglesey used to have in his house in Burlington Gardens a slate, 
where anybody who wished to dine might write down his name; and 
so circumscribed was the'fashionable world, that there was always in 
each season one lady who was recognised by Society as par excellence 
the beauty of the year. The polka had‘just bepn introduced, about 
1843, and Augustus Lumley apd William Blackburn arranged the 
days of all the fashionable parties and # balls in London, and provided 
lists of all the eligible young mien in that small and exclusive ring. 
Lady Blessington’s salon at Gore House, where D’Orsay, the ‘ Cupidon 
dechaine,’ as he was called by Byron, Disraeli, Bulwer, Charles 
Dickens, and Napoleon the Third all met, came to an abrupt close, in 
1848, by her leaving the country. The famous salon of the Miss 
Berrys in Curzon Street, to which as a boy of nineteen I had the honour 
of being invited, came to an end*in 1851, and in the following year 
Miss Berry died. The salon she and her sister had established had . 
been extraordinarily famous. * 

It still seems strange to me that I should have known a lady 
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whom Thackeray says had been^sked in marriage by Horace Walpole, 
who himself had been patted on the head by Qeorge the First. This 
lady had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s door; had been intimate with For, 
the beautiful Georgina Duchess of Devonshire, and that brilliant 
Whig Society of the reign of George the Third; had known the 
Duchess of Queensberry, the patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired 
young beauty of the court of Queen Anne—Lady -Ashburton, * a com¬ 
manding woman, before whom we all knelt,’ entertained Carlyle, 
Hallam, and Thackeray at Bath House. Lady* Jersey still held a 
salon for the Tories in Berkeley Square, and Lady Grey, the beautiful 
widow of Charles Earl Grey, entertained the Whigs’in Eaton Square 
till 1889. Lady Granville in Bruton Street, Lady William Russell in 
South Audley Square, and Madame de Flahault in the house which 
was the Coventry Club, and is now the St. James’s, held salons to 
the end of the eighties/ I know that I should differ from all the 
memoirs I have read if I were to say that Lady Palmerston’s parties 
owed their especial charm to the fact that they formed the certain 
rendezvous of all the people who made her ‘ world ’—more than* to 
her position and her charms, or Lord Palmerston’s ready bonhomie. 

It was told of him that he used to greet all those whom he did not 
know with a ‘ How d’ye do ? ’ and ‘ How is the old complaint ? ’ which 
fitted all sorts and conditions of men. Lady Molesworth in Eaton 
Place, and Lady Waldegrave in Carlton Gardens and Strawberry 
Hill, were introducing 0 more cosmopolitan gatherings, with Abraham 
Hayward and Bernal Osborne as standing dishes—the first a studied 
raconteur, the latter always 'requiring a butt for his wit and his 
sarcasm. Society was now Incoming democratised, and the days of 
the grands seigneurs- and the grandes dames were rapidly disap¬ 
pearing. 

Hayward died in his lodgings at St. James’s at the same time as 
Panizzi, the famous librarian of the British Museum, was dying within 
the walls of that building where he had immortalised himself by 
creating the splendid reading room we all know so well. Mr. Gladstone 
used to say tjiat Hayward’s death-bed was happy and Panizzi’s 
miserable, because one lived where all his friends could drop in for a 
few minutes’ daily talk, and the other required a pilgrimage which 
few .were at the jtrouble to take. What a reflection on the friendship 
of the world! 

Notorious wits like Sydney Smith, Jekyll, Luttrell, Bernal Osborne, 
have disappeared from the scene, the last survivor having been Dr. 
Quin, the advocate of homoeopathy. I met him one night at Lady 
Craven’s, where he and*I were constant guests; I had a bad headache, 
and Lady Craven, much against i x\y will, asked him what I should 
take. ‘ Advice,’ he answered promptly. 

Great changes in dinners occurred during the forties. Formerly ■ 
A large turbot with red festoons of lobster was an inevitable dish at 
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a London dinner party; a saddle of mutton at the head of the 
table, which was carved by the host; and a couple of chickens with 
white sauce and tongue in the middle, was a necessity, and led to 
various conventional compliments as to whether the hostess or her 
neighbour should carve them. Sir David Dundas used to tell of a 
chicken being launched on his lap, and the lady with a sweet smile 
saying: * Would you kindly give me back that chicken ? * With six 
side dishes and two bottles of champagne in silver coolers the table 
was complete. The champagne was only handed round after the 
second course, and was drunk in homoeopathic dpses out of small tubes 
of glass which contained little but froth. Lord Alvanley was the first 
who had courage Jo protest, saying, ‘ You might as well expect us to 
drink our wine out of thermometers.’ After dinner the cloth was 
removed, and the wine and dessert put on a shining mahogany table. 
The Bishop of Oxford at Cuddesdon used to drink the health of each 
candidate for holy orders ; but as he did not-like drinking so muck 
himself, he always kept by him a bottle of toast and water. On one 
occasion a bumptious young man, on being asked what wine he would 
have, replied, ‘ A little of your Lordship’s bottle, if you please,’ thinking 
to get something of superior excellence. 1 Take my bottle to him,’ 
said the Bishop to his butler. But now the good old habit of the 
master of the house asking his guests to drink wine with him has 
passed away; yet In the early days of the reign it was so much the 
fashion that when the change began, on a host asking a lady if she 
drank no wine, she replied, ‘ Do you expect me to drink it with the 
butler ? ’ 

It was at Lady Sydney’s hospitable table in Cleveland Square 
that I gained ’faiy first experience of what was then called diner d la 
russe, when the viands were darved off the table, and the fruit ; and 
probably flowers, were on the cloth which was not removed after dinner 
—tea always following coffee. 

In country houses, luncheons consisted of cold meat, or the 
children’s dinner; and the men w r ho were going to shoot made them¬ 
selves sandwiches from the cold meat which, with perhaps an egg, 
constituted the ordinary breakfast. Battues and hot luncheons were 
an innovation introduced by the Prince* Consort. 

Breakfasts used to be given b^ Bogers the banker and poet, who, 
in addition to the literary .charm of his company, would delight his 
guests with the musical notes of an artificial nightingale, which sat 
in a cage outside his window. His poems of 'Italy were beautifully 
illustrated by Stothard, Turner, and Caleott—a novelty in those days. 
Luttrell said that his poems ‘ would have been dished but for their 
plates.’ * 

Visitors to Holland House still may see on a seat in the garden 
that lovely tribute to his Pleasures of Memory : 
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Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 

With me those memories which he sang so well. 

He died at the age of 93 in 1858, having seen in his youth the 
heads of rebels on Temple Bar, and cartloads of young girls who had 
taken part in the Gordon riots, in dresses of various colours, on their 
way to be executed at Tyburn. 

Notwithstanding Disraeli’s assertion that to breakfast out was a 
plebeian amusement, Mr. Gladstone continued. his breakfasts on 
Thursdays till he left Harley Street in 1880. 

Smoking existed frofti the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, but only on 
sufferance, and many were the evenings in winter when the smoking 
brigade was sent across a sloppy yard to smoke in th£ harness room ; 
or, when there were less bigoted hosts, we were allowed to remain in the 
servants’ hall. No gentleman ever smoked in the streets till after the 
Crimean peace; and ladies never sullied their lips with tobacco, or 
even allowed men.to smoke in their presence. It was not till the year 
of ’45 that a smoking-room was first established in the Holy of Holies, 
18Dandydom, White’s Club; and it was 1881 before smoking was 
allowed below the attics in Brooks’s. 

Thanks to the introduction by the Prince of Wales of smoking 
after dinner, wine drinking is now over. What it was in old days 
appears almost incredible. The late Lord Clanwilliam told me of one 
occasion when he had dined at a friend’s villa near Putney. The 
dinner was extraordinarily late for those days—at eight o’clock. 
When they at last rose from the table and went up to their rooms. 
Lord Clanwilliam flung open his window', and saw the haymakers- 
coming into the field. ‘ I w onder,’ he thought, ‘ what hou*they begin 
work,’ and on consulting his w atch he foujid it was 8.30. The hay¬ 
makers were returning to w'ork from their breakfasts 1 Mr. Gladstone 
recollects that on one occasion when a host put to a bishop who was 
dining with him the ordinary formula, ‘ Will your Lordship have any 
more wine?’ the Bishop feplied in a solemn voice, ‘Thank you, 
not till we have drunk what wp have before us.’ 

When I first Entered the Admiralty as a boy, about every three 
weeks the chief .clerk used to come into the r<5om where I sat with a 
‘jabot frill ’ and entirely dressed for the evening, and say, ‘ Air. Jesse, 
I shall not be here’ to-morrow, for I am going to dine out to-night.’ 
And this was not meant as a joke, but was considered quite a natural 
thing. At other times, J. JI. Jesse, who was my immediate chief, used 
to tell us stories too well known to repeat, of the wild freaks of Lord 
Waterford and Charles and Frank Sheridan, which would now be im¬ 
possible. Imagine such an occurrence as this: A mad party w r ere on 
their way back from dinner 1 bear-fighfing ’ in Pall Mall. One of the 
party threw Frank Sheridan’s hat over the area rails. At that in¬ 
auspicious moment a bishop issued from the classical portico of the 
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Athenaeum and in an instant his hat was transferred to Frank Sheridan’s 

(j 

head, and the others making common cause with the Bishop vainly 
pursued the thief down the street. The next morning Frank Sheridan 
calmly went down to his clerical duties, at the Admiralty in the 
ecclesiastical hat! 

I once asked Mr. Charles Yilliers how he compared the morals of 
his early days with those of our time. He answered with a touch of 
cynicism that he supposed human nature was human nature at all 
times, but one difference was manifest. In his golden days, every 
young man, even if he was busy, pretended to be idle ; now every 
young man, if he was idle, pretended to be busy; and that meant a 
good deal. The stricter Sabbatarianism of the early years of the 
refgn existed side by side with a lamentable laxity, and perhaps 
the looser morals of those times were a reaction against the too 
Puritanic restraints of the dreary Sundays. I think of the weary 
services of my youth, when, with a properly pomatumed head, I 
was taken to the high pews, where I had to listen to the fatuous 
and lengthy sermons of a curate in a black gown and bands, 
and the refined music of Tate and Brady. What a debt we who live 
now owe to the movement which has emancipated us from that 
melancholy view of our religious duties; though there may be danger 
of going too far in the opposite extreme, of paying too little regard 
to the scruples 6f others, and letting our Sunday amusements rob 
some of needed rest. Cock-fighting, which was illegal, flourished at a 
farm near Harrow till the fifties. Prize-fights were still fashionable, 
and there was a great fight, which excited the sporting world, between 
Tom Sayers and an American, J. Heenan, called the ‘ Benicia Boy,’ 
at Fambordugh in 1860. A subscription for the English‘champion 
was started by Napier Street, to which the House of Commons, headed 
by Lord Palmerston; contributed. Early in the reign oaths were an 
ordinary ingredient in polite conversation. The Queen’s favourite 
Prime Minister was more than an ordinary sinner in this way. 
Archdeacon Denison once complained to liim that on going to his 
brother, Lord Beauvale, on the subject of some Ecclesiastical Bill, he 
had damned him, and damned the Bill, and damned everything. 

‘ But, damn it, what could he do ? ’, said Lord Melbourne. Count 
D’Orsay once called on the publishers, Messrs. Saunders & Otley, on 
Lady Blessington’s behalf, and used very strong language. A beautiful 
gentleman in a white neckcloth said he would rather sacrifice Lady 
Blessington’s patronage than stand such pemonal abuse. ‘ I was not 
personal,’ said D’Orsay. ‘ If you are Saunders, then damn Otley; if 
you are Otley, then damn Saunders.' * 

At regimental messes coarse acts and coarse language were 
common, and at private dinner tables the departure of the ladies 
from the room was the signal for every sort of loose and indecent 
conversation. That is rarely the case now. 
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Sir Frederic Rogers in 1842 tried hard in the columns of the 
Times to kill duels by ridicule*and they were forbidden in the army 
in 1844, but they still existed. I well recollect Lord Cardigan’s 
trial in the House of Lords, where, in consequence of a legal techni¬ 
cality, he was acquitted of the murder of Captain Tucker in a duel. 
Ridicule, however, gave the coup de grace to duels. .In 1852 George 
Smythe, the representative of the Young England party, and Colonel 
Romilly were going to fight in consequence of an electioneering 
quarrel. When they got to the Weybridge Station there was only 
one fly to be had, so both combatants, thirsting for each other’s blood, 
and their seconds had lo drive over in it to the chosen spot, George 
Smythe sitting on the box, and Colonel Romilly, with both the seconds, 
inside. At the fateful moment a pheasant rose out*of a copse, as in 
Leech’s famous caricature, and a pistol went off. The combatants 
exchanged shots, and the'foes returned as they came. The incident 
was dealt with in a witty article in the Times, and so ridicule did 
more than morality to kill duelling. Solvuntur risu tabulce. 

One of the most remarkable changes of manners has been that 
familiarities have taken the place of formalities. In my early days 
few elderly ladies addressed their husbands by their Christian names 
in public. I never heard my mother call my father by his Christian 

name. I recollect that Lady -’s fame was imperilled because, 

after some great man’s death, a letter from her to him was discovered 
beginning with his Christian name. I think I am right in saying 
that at Eton we never recognised the existence of such a thing. Even 
boys who ‘ knew each other at .home ’ never divulged them. Letters 
between friends often began ‘ My dear Sir,’ and many boys in my 
time addressed their fathers always as ‘ Sir.’ A friend of mine, 
Gerald Ponsonby, dining with Lady Jersey, heard her say that she 
never recollected her father, Lord Westmorland, though specially 
attached to his sister. Lady Lonsdale, call her anything but Lady 
Lonsdale; and Henry Greville, who was present at the same dinner, 
said he Remembered his fhother, Lady Charlotte, and her brother, 
the Duke of Portland, meeting in the morning at Welbeck and say¬ 
ing, ‘ How is your Ladyship this morning ? ’ and her replying with 
all solemnity, ‘ I am quite well, J am Obliged*to your Grace.’ 

All shopkeepers are now * young gentlemen ’ and ‘ young ladies.’ 
The Duchess of Somerset, on making inquiry about something she 
had purchased at Swan & Edgar’s, was asked if slje had been served 
by a young gentleman witji fair hair. ‘ No,’ she said meditatively, 

‘ I think it was by an elderly nobleman with a bald head.’ 

Photography was in its infancy early in the fifties, and had just 
begun to be common in the hideous daguerreotypes and talbotypes of 
that time. The witty Lady Morley jised to say in reply to any 
complaint of the dulness o.f the weather, ‘ What can you expect 
when the sun is busy all day taking likenesses in Regent Street ? ’ 
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Before 1860 there were games but no erases. Tennis, cricket, 
and rowing existed, but created no enthusiasm. The boat races 
were watched by rowing men and the friends of the crews, and that 
was all. I well recollect the great public school matches at Lord’s, 
where the Winchester men, as they always called themselves, wore 
tall white hats. They were attended only by some schoolboys, their 
relations, and those who were really interested in cricket. In all 
athletic sports there has been a marked development. Men row 
better, run faster, leap higher, gain larger scores at cricket than the 
men of the days gone by. In 1860 women first entered the field as 
competitors with men in outdoor games. Croquet could be played 
by men and women; and in 1870 women, leaving *les graces ’ and 
embroidery frames, found they could compete with men in lawn tennis, 
as they do mow in bicycling, golf, fishing, and hunting. The present 
generation of splendidly developed girls shows how useful these athletic 
exercises have become; but we must all recognise that the age in 
which we live is an age of emancipation. The swaddling clothe of 
childhood have been cast aside, and the limbs are unfettered. 

This is the case in art, in music, which has come in the light of a 
new mode of expression for all the subtle and innermost experiences of 
modern thought, in dress, in furniture, and essentially in ideas and 
conversation. 

Conventionalities and commonplaces have been supplanted by 
daring and originality, and who shall venture to say that the change 
is for the worse ? 

Following this movement a certaip number of ambitious young 
women, whom envious people called the ‘Souls,’ some clever by 
education, seme by intuition, some from a sub]jme audacity, appeared 
about ten years ago on the stage of London society. By the brilliancy 
of their conversation, by their attractiveness and their personaltharm, 
—and may it be said from a divine instinct which taught them how 
dear flattery is to the rape of men?—they gradually drew into their 
society much that was distinguished, clever, and agreeable in social 
and political life. They soon succeeded in completely breaking 
down the barriers that had heretofore existed between* men of opposite 
political parties, and included in their ranks everybody who, in their 
opinion, added anything to the gaiety of nations. Never having 
myself been admitted into the heart of this society, I have Some¬ 
times been allowed to feel its throbbings, and to be drawn into 
sufficient proximity to estimate the real^ .effect its existence has 
produced in social life; and when I have compared the sparkle, dash, 
and vitality of its conversation with the stereotyped conventionalities 
of the ordinary ‘ Have you been to the Academy ? ’ sort of talk of my 
earlier days, I think that under whatever name they live on the 
lips of men we must take off our hats and make our bow to them 
with courtesy and. admiration. No doubt women, by becoming 
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the companions and competitors of men in all their amusements and 
pursuits, have lost somewhat £he old-fashioned respect and deference 
they received in earlier days. But 4 la femme est toujours la femme, et 
jamais ne sera qu’une femme taut que le monde entier durera.’ 

It cannot be denied that with the growth of education far greater 
latitude in conversation is now allowed in the presence of ladies; but we 
live in a time of introspection and self-analysis unknown to former 
generations, and the realistic tendencies of our modem novels have 
been imported into our modem talk; but we should bear in mind the 
wise words of Lord Bowen, who tells us that it is not the absence of 
costume, but the presence of innocence, which made the happiness of 
the Garden of Eden. * 

m I cannot venture to describe the modem young lady of this 
Jin de sl&cle, but shall take refuge in what Lucas Mallett says, ‘ that, 
compared with even a superficial comprehension of the intricacies of 
her thought and conduct, the mastery of the Chinese language would 
supply an airy pastime, the study of the higher mathematics a gentle 
sedative.’ 

Taking the morals of 1837 and the morals of to-day, and making 
allowance for Charles Villiers’s dictum that ‘ human nature is human 
nature,’ I believe that, notwithstanding the enforced absence of the 
restraining influence of a Court and its society, morals in the main have 
improved. I am amazed by the marvellous strides in the manners 
and education of young children ; instead of the shy self-consciousness 
of my youth we see everywhere well-mannered, well-educated little 
folk, who can speak intelligently and answer when they are spoken to. 
When I think of the rough times of dear Eton, the sanded floor, the 
horrid food, the six p’clock school without greatcoats,•the complete 
absence of any attempt at educating* stupid boys like myself, I 
tremble at the pitch men and women have reached. Now there has 
come a very Capua of luxury, which indeed has not yet, but may 
later produce effeminacy-r-the early cup of tea in bed, the heavy 
lunehdbns with their liqiffeurs and cigarettes, the profusion of flowers, 
the blaze of diamonds, the.costly dinners and champagne, the soft 
and luxurious *furn iffure, the warmth and the comfort in travelling ; 
but we may believe that m§n win not in consequence ‘lose the 
wrestling thews that throw the world ’—and every day we are 
reminded by some noble deeds of gallantry jthat this is not the case. 

People’s tongues have, had their changes of .fashion too. There 
were many old-fashioned.folk who in my young days still pronounced 
gold as ‘goold,’ china as ‘chaney,’ Rome as ‘Room,’ James as 
4 Jeames,’ cucumber as 4 cowcumber,’ yellow as 4 yaller,’ lilac as 
4 lalock,' Grosvenor as 4 Grasvenor,’ and Lady Jersey as 4 Lady Jarsey.’ 
My father told me that Byron whqn at Harrow was always called 
4 Bjron.’ . # 

. Fully to describe the changes in London during Her Majesty’s 
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reign would be impossible. The new Rouses of Parliament were just 
begun to be built when ,the Queen came to the throne; the Thames 
Embankment had not been begun. Nearly all the fashionable part of 
London has been rebuilt. The Marble Arch was removed to where it 
now stands in 1851, to make way for the new fapade of Buckingham 
Palace; the bridge over the ornamental water was not built until 1857. 
In 1886 the Duke of Wellington’s statue was taken down, and the* 
position of the archway at the top of Constitution Hill was altered. 
Before this the drive used to be reserved for those having the entrie, 
and was only thrown open to the public then. Green Park was 
in my childhood surrounded by a high brick wall, inside of which 
was a hfiuse belonging to Lady William Gordon. A bit of water was 
by it. The mound on which a great sycamore now flourishes was 
Jjady W. Gofdon’s ice-house, and the stags which were at the entrance 
were removed to Albert Gate, where they now* remain. At the north¬ 
east corner was a large reservoir, which existed till 1856; and I can see 
now in my mind’s eye the markB of women’s pattens in the muddy 
tracks which did duty for paths in those days. It is only twenty years 
ago since one of the gatekeepers at the top of Portland Place used 
to tell of the days when he was a keeper, preserving game in the fields 
and coverts which are now the beautifully laid out grounds of Regent’s 
Park. I do not recollect a turnpike at Hyde Park Corner, but it was 
1865 before the tolls were abolished in Kensington and Bayswater, 
and tolls were exacted at the metropolitan bridges up to 1879. 
Tattersall’s stood till 1865 at the top of Grosvenor Place, all of which 
has been rebuilt. Belgravia was in process of building when the 
Queen came to the throne—Belgravia where, as Lady Morley said, 
all the wom®n were brave and all the men ..modest,’ alluding to 
the new habit, whiclj sprang up in the fifties, of women being allowed 
to walk alone in that district. Formerly no lady ever went out un¬ 
accompanied by a servant; young married ladies scarcely ever received 
men visitors or danced except on rare occasions. Late in the forties 
five o’clock teas were just coming into vogue, the old DucKess of 
Bedford’s being, as I considered, very dreary festivities. 

Swiss peasant girls with little brooms of wood shavings attracted 
the children in the streets with tlieir song of Who’ll buy a Broom, t 
These have been replaced by shrill-voiced urchins yelling ‘ Winner! 
Winner! ’ and by the obnoxious whistle summoning a cab. 

Up till the end of the forties the old hackney coaches, with straw 
in the bottom for the passengers’ feet, with'drivers clad in seven- 
caped coats, and with their miserable jades, still crawled about the 
London streets. It was told of a certain bdau that he arrived at 
dinner with a straw hanging to,his shoe: he apologised for this, 
saying his carriage had not returned from his wife’s funeral, and he 
had been compelled to come in a hackney coach. The cabs were 
painted yellow, and the drivers were perched on little boxes at the- 
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side, instead of, as now, at the back. These were not of long duration, 
and were soon superseded by the four-wheeler and the hansom cab. 
Mail coaches of course were still running to all places to which the 
railroads had not yet penetrated. In 1837, a year of great severity, 
the mails were carried from Canterbury to Dover in sleighs. Omni¬ 
buses were few, with straw in the bottom. The lowest fare was six¬ 
pence, and in them never was a lady seen. Ladies of fashion went 
out for a solemn drive round the Park on Sundays; but no lady went 
in a single-horse carriage till Lord Brougham invented the carriage 
which still bears his name. The victoria, the barouche or landau, 
appeared later on. No lady would willingly have driven down St. 
James’s Street, or have dreamt of stopping at a club door. No lady 
ofTashion went out to dinner except in a chariot, wh\ch was pro¬ 
nounced ‘ charrot,’ with a coachman in a wig, and with one or two 
men-servants in silk stockings. Indeed, the yellow chariot and the 
tall footmen with long staves behind the old Duchess of Cleveland’s 
chariot are fresh in the memory of even young people, and must stiii 
have been seen by the present generation, who can recollect Lady 
Mildred Beresford Hope’s pony carriage with two outriders. 

It is impossible, even in an article as frivolous as this, to pass by 
in absolute silence the glorious progress of the Queen’s reign. In 
1836 there were 52,000 convicts living in foreign lands in a state ol 
bestial immorality. .Now, notwithstanding the increase of popula¬ 
tion, there are only 4,000 undergoing penal servitude, and in this, 
country. In 1837 4,000 debtors were lying in common cells, with 
damp brick walls, with no bedding, and herded with murderers and 
common, malefactors. Now transportation and imprisonment for 
debt have been abolished. Just before # the Queen’s accession a little 
boy was condemned to death for breaking a confectioner’s window and 
stealing sweets. Now no one can be hanged for a less crime than 
murder. Executions are not in public; the terrible scenes of wit¬ 
nessing them are done away with, and I hope the sensational hoisting 
of the black flag will soon be a thing of the past. A friend of mine 
told me how iirhis youth he used to witness the executions at Tyburn. 
And within a few years there existed—and may exist now, for all I 
know—on the top of the house* near the Marble Arch, which, when I 
was»young, belonged to the Dowager Duchess of Somerset, a bench 
from which the frivolous and fashionable tforld used to witness with 
indifference, if not amusement, these terrible executions. Reduction 
of sentences has been ‘followed by diminution of criminals, the 
young are protected from the shame and cruelty of becoming gaol 
birds, and the whole system of prison discipline is now laid on wise and 
merciful lines. • 

Lunatics are treated with careful kindness, instead of being 
ehained together on beds of straw, naked, handcuffed, and shown at 
twopence a head for each visitor. Factory Acts have been passed 
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by which children of four, five, and sil have been saved from being 
harnessed to trucks in cdal mines, and being forced to climb chimneys. 
Women have been protected in dangerous trades. We have public 
baths for health and cleanliness. Free trade has made food cheap, 
to the enormous advantage of the consumer. There is free education 
for the children of the poor, at a cost of 10,000,0002. per annum to- 
the nation; cheap postage, cheap newspapers, cheap books, and free 
libraries are all aiding to fit the democracy for their duties; 

In 1837 80,000 letters were posted; now there are 200,000,000 
posted yearly. In 1837 hospitals were in a horrid state, and no nurses 
of a higher type than Dickens’s Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris existed. 
Children’s hospitfils there were none. Now the health of the people 
is cared for, as it never was before, and it may almost be said, The 
dumb speak, and the blind receive their sight. Mortality has been 
lessened; pain has been mitigated by anaesthetics; surgical operations, 
once perilous or impossible, are now safely performed; and hospifals 
abound, and before the year is out will be nobly endowed. The old 
man of my early recollections, crippled by gout and disease, is no 
longer to be seen; and men of an age advanced beyond the experience 
of those days are overtaken by kindly Death on the bicycle track or 
on the golf links. 

Picture galleries have been instituted, parks and museums and 
gardens thrown open, and the old pharisaical Sabbatarianism, which 
closed them on the only days when artisans and workmen could enjoy 
them, has been banished to a certain degree. As lately as 1845 
nobody could carry a bundle, sleep, or walk in a working dress in St. 
James’s Parly and the Royal Parks, as compared with the present 
time, were a howling wilderness, without a flower bed or a shrubbery. 
The lovely park in 'Battersea, the scene of modern cycling, consisted 
of damp market gardens, where asparagus, which was called ‘ Battersea 
grass,’ was cultivated. , „ 

I am aware that ‘ the wind that blows upon an older head blows 
no longer from a happy shore,’ but, looking back over the leng vista 
of forty years, I see improvements everywhere, >with "few exceptions. 
Men’s morals, and certainly their language, have improved, excessive 
drinking has become unfashionable and almost unknown in the society 
of gentlemen, cigars and cigarettes have replaced the filthy habit of 
taking snuff, night-caps and stuffy four-posters and sweltering feather 
beds have been replaced by fresh air and tubs, and electricity has 
snuffed out cotton-wicked candles and rid us of tinder-boxes, and may 
ere long rid us of gas. Everybody is clean, and it would be difficult 
to find a man or a woman in society who is not engaged in some good 
and useful work, or some endeavour to help others in the sorrows and 
struggles of life. 

Finally, in the language of Lord Brougham, the Queen can boast 
that ‘ she found law dear, and she will leave it cheap; she found it a 
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sealed book, she will leave it a •living letter; found it the patrimony 
of the rich, and will leave it the inheritance of the poor; found it the 
two-edged sword of craft and oppression, and will leave it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence.’ 

And now I have done. X. know that it is for the old only to 
dream dreams and the young to see visions; but hftving dreamt my 
dream, I indulge for a moment in the privilege bf the young; and 
while humbly acknowledging that there are many social problems to be 
solved, and that, as Machiavelli said, ‘a free government, in order 
to maintain itself free,* has need every day of some # new provision in 
favour of liberty,’ I think I see a vision of the glories to be accom¬ 
plished in succeeding generations, and cherish a faith ‘ which Us large 
in time, and that which shapes it to some perfect end.’ 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in its go-cart—Patience give it time 
To learn its limbs—there is a hand that guides. 

Algernon West. 
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The appointment by the Holy See of an Apostolic Commissioner to 
go to Canada, with instructions, if possible, to bring about some toler¬ 
able compromise between the representatives of the Catholic minority 
in Manitoba and the Government of the province, is but one of the 
signs which show that the problem which now for seven years has 
troubled the peace of the Dominion is not yet laid to rest. Mr. 
Laurier’s Government finds itself in a singular position. The whole 
strength of the Catholic hierarchy of Quebec, the province in which 
the Catholics command a majority of over a million, was thrown into 
the scale in favour of the educational policy with which the Conser¬ 
vative party was identified; and not the less the Literals triumphed 
all along the line, and in Catholic Quebec carried fifty seats out of 
sixty-five. 

Many things combined to bring about this astonishing result. 
The wish to see a man of their own race and faith for the first time 
Prime Minister of Canada led French Canadians in troops to the poll 
to vote for the party led by Mr. Laurier. Then, too, Quebec is ever 
sensitive to ally threat of encroachment by the Parliament of the 
Dominion upon the rights of a province. It is impossible for the 
Catholic province to forget that in all that concerns religion and 
nationality it stands alone in a sisterhood of seven. So seldom had 
the Federal Parliament sought to coerce a pjovincial Government, and 
was it for Catholic and isolated Quebec to encourage the exercise of a 
power which under other circumstances mighty so easily be turned 
against herself? Finally, and ^bove all, Mr. Laurier, the leader they 
had trusted so long, had pledged himself to find a more excellent way 
than that of coercion by which to give back to the Catholics of 
Manitoba the rights of which they had been robbed. And so, in 
defiance of the most strenuous efforts of many of the bishops, Catholic 
Quebec joined hands with Protestant Ontario, and returned the 
Liberal party, for the first time for eighteen years, to power in 
Ottawa. 

The first task of the new Government was to try to come to an 
amicable understanding with Manitoba, by which the Catholics of the 
province Bhould receive back at least some* of the privileges of which 
they had teen deprived by the legislation of 1890. Unfortunately 
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the extreme bitterness with which the late contest had been fought 
made it difficult all at once to secure that perfect co-operation and 
understanding between the Catholic authorities and the Federal 
Government which in the conduct of such negotiations was so emi¬ 
nently desirable. Mr. Laurier. and Mr. Greenway, the Prime Minister 
of Manitoba, quickly came to terms; but the settlement so arrived at, 
although at first proclaimed as final, was not of a "kind which could be 
accepted by the Canadian bishops or ratified by Home. Happily 
there is an earnest desire on all sides to lay this troublesome question 
to rest—a question which has already vexed the Dominion while a 
whole generation of children has been growing to manhood—and it 
is confidently anticipated that the mediation of th^ Apostolic Com¬ 
missioner may be the means of bringing all parties together, and, 
while, perhaps, abating some of the extreme demands of certain well- 
meaning partisans, may win for the minority in Manitoba terms in 
which they can honourably acquiesce. 

To understand the merits of a quarrel which has stirred the reli¬ 
gious and political passions of the people of Canada as nothing else 
in its whole history has done, it is necessary to examine the condi¬ 
tions out of which the dispute first arose. When Manitoba in 1870 
passed from the position of a Crown territory, managed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, into that of a province of .Canada, its area, 
which is considerably greater than that of England and Wales, was 
peopled by about 12,000 persons, whites and half-breeds. In religion 
this population was about equally divided into Catholics and Protest¬ 
ants. Previous to the Union there was no State system of education. 
A number of elementary schools existed, but they owedjheir founda¬ 
tion entirely to voluntary effort, and were supported exclusively by 
private contributions, either in the form of fees pftid by some of the 
parents or of funds supplied by the Churches. In every case these 
schools were conducted and managed on strictly denominational lines. 
When the Act of Union w*ls passed it was sought to secure the con¬ 
tinuance pf this state of things, and to safeguard the rights of which¬ 
ever Church should* in the hereafter be in the minority by the 
following sub-sections in the 22nd section,-which gave to the legis¬ 
lature of the province the power to make laws in relation to educa¬ 
tion t * 

(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect < any right or privilege 
with respect to denominational schools which any class of persons have by law or 
practice' in the province at the*Union. 

(2) An appeal shall lie to the Governor-General in Council from any act or 

decision of the legislature of the province, or of any provincial authority, affecting 
any right or privilege of the Protestant or IJoman Catholic minority of the Queen’s 
subjects in relation to education. . 

Those two clauses of thfe Manitoba Act, 1870, govern the whole 
situation. 
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■The attention of the new provincial legislature was at once directed 
to the condition of the elementary schools. The Government decided 
to supersede the old voluntary system by one of State-aided schools, 
which, however, were still to be scrupulously denominational in 
character. The legislature simply took the educational system as it 
found it and improved it by assistance from public funds. Thus it 
was arranged that the annual public grant for common school educa¬ 
tion was to be appropriated equally between the Protestant and the 
Catholic schools. Certain districts in which the population was 
mainly Catholic .were to be considered Catholic school districts, and 
certain other districts where the population was mainly Protestant 
were to be considered Protestant school districts. The arrangement 
by which Catholic parents were to be held exempt from contribution 
to the support of Protestant schools, and wee versa, may be con¬ 
veniently described in the words of the Judicial Committee in 
Brophy’s case: 

In case the father or guardian of a school child was a Protestant in a Catholic 
district, or vice vend, he might send the child to the school of the nearest district 
of the other section; and in case he contributed to the school the child attended a 
sum equal to what he would have been bound to pay if he had belonged to that 
district, he was exempt from payment to the school district in which he lived. 

The only important amendment to this Act was passed in 1875, 
and provided that the legislative grant, instead Qf being divided between 
the Protestant -and Catholic schools as heretofore, should in future be 
distributed in proportion to the number of children of sebool age in 
the Catholic and Protestant districts. Already immigration had 
begun to upset the balance of numbers and power, and a^ the years 
went on it became evident that the Catholics* were destined to be in 
a permanent minority in Manitoba. This trend of immigration, which 
in 1875 made legislation necessary, has continued ever since; and 
to-day the Catholics of the province number only 20,000 out of a total 
population of 204,000. ', 

No further change was made in the educational system of Manitoba 
until the memorable year of 1890. In lhat year the*provincial legis¬ 
lature boldly broke all* moorings with the past, and, abolishing the 
separate denominational schools, introduced a system of free com¬ 
pulsory and unsectarian schools, for the support of* which the whole 
community was to be taxed. Henceforward State recognition and 
all public assistance were to be denied to the denominational schools; 
it was an educational revolution. The representatives of the minority, 
which thus found itself suddenly robbed o£ the rights which it had 
so carefully sought to safeguard and fence around in the Act of Union, 
at once took action. The simplest thing would have been to call 
upon the Federal Government* to disallow the new legislation, as it 
had power to do any time within a year. ‘But the memory of a recent 
conflict between Manitoba and the Parliament of Canada about' a 
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new line which threatened the monopoly of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in which the Federal authorities had found it prudent to 
give way, induced Cardinal Taschereau and the Catholic hierarchy to 
petition the Governor-General in Council not to disallow the Act of 
1890, but, in general terms, ‘ to afford a remedy to the pernicious 
legislation above mentioned, and that in the most efficacious and just 
way.’ It would be unprofitable to discuss here whether the local 
conditions were such as in fact to justify the bishops in declining to 
ask expressly for the disallowance of the Act, and in trusting instead 
in a plea at large for relief. Certain it is that if the Government 
had taken the simple and straight course of disallowing the Act of 
1890 the remedy would have been swift and effective, and Manitoba 
woulcl have had no choice but to modify its legislation in a way which 
would have respected the privileges of the separate schools. In the 
event, the Prime Minister of Canada, Sir John Macdonald, decided 
to refer the question to Ihe courts of justice, and a test case was 
begun. For the Catholics the issues were very clearly defined. 
Before the legislation of 1890 they had enjoyed their own separate 
schools, appointed their own teachers, arranged their own hours for 
religious instruction, and received their proportionate share of the 
public grant for elementary education. The Act of 1890 sent the 
Catholic minority into the wilderness as outcasts from the public 
educational system of the country ; they might indeed still conduct 
their own schools, but these could receive no sixpence from the public 
purse, and the Catholic population was to be taxed for the benefit of 
the unsectarian schools their children could never use. To test the 
legality of. the change, what is known as Barrett’s case was begun in 
Winnipeg. It was earned to the Supreme Court of Canada, and the 
Canadian judges by a unanimous decision declared that the Act of 
1890 was ultra vires and void. The city of Winnipeg appealed to 
the Privy Council, and that tribunal in July 1892 reversed the decision 
of the Canadian Court- and affirmed that the Act was valid and bind¬ 
ing. The Catholics had built their hopes upon the sub-section of 
section 22 of the Manitoba Act, 1870, which said no law passed by 
the provincial legislature should ‘ prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class of 
persons has by laV or practice in the province at the Union.’ It 
was obvious that most of the privileges of tfhich the minority were 
deprived by the Act of 1890 had been acquired b£ post-Union legis¬ 
lation, and therefore could* not be covered by this clause. After 1890, 
as before the Union, the minority were perfectly free, if they liked, to 
keep up their own schpols at their own cost. Setting aside the happy 
period between the Union and 1890,*the only difference between the 
position of the minority subsequently to 1890 and that which they 
held before 1870 was this, that while before the Union they had to 
keep up their own schools at their own expense, after 1890 they were 
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liable to be taxed for the schools of other people as well. It was 
strongly contended that, as Catholic parents could not conscientiously 
permit their children to go to the unsectarian schools established by 
the Act of 1890, yet were subject to a compulsory rate for their sup¬ 
port, their power of subscribing and obtaining subscriptions in support 
of their own denominational schools was grievously reduced, and that 
therefore their rights were * prejudicially affected.’ That the minority 
were in a worse position than before the Union could not be disputed; 
but the question arose whether the legislation of 1890 could be held 
responsible for the change. The Privy Council thought not. They 
admitted that the lot of the minority became harder after the legis¬ 
lation of 1890 than it had been before the Union, but declined to say 
that that was a necessary consequence. After referring to the State¬ 
ment that the minority had now in fact to contribute to two sets of 

schools, the judgment goes on : ( 

• * 

That may be bo. But what right or privilege is violated or prejudicially 
affected by the law ? It is not the law that is in fault. It is owing to religious 
convictions, which everybody must respect, and to the teaching of their Church 
that Homan Catholics and membors of the Church of England fi nd themselves 
unable to partake of advantages which the law offers to all alike. 

The reasoning is not very conclusive. The position of the 
minority had admittedly been made more difficult in 1890 than it 
was in 1870. In other words, it had been \ prejudicially affected; ’ 
the conscientious convictions of the minority had certainly undergone 
no change, and the only new factor in the situation was the legisla¬ 
tion of 1890. Is it possible to resist the conclusion that it was the 
Act of 1890^by which the position of the minority was affected? It 
is remarkable also that the judgment goes out of its way to refute 
the contention that the new unsectarian schools were ‘in.reality 
Protestant schools.’ But, accepting the principles upon which the judg¬ 
ment is based, what could it possibly have mattered if the new schools 
had been avowedly Protestant? Surely in that case the Privy 
Council would merely have had to repeat the words they had just 
used, and say, ‘ It is not the law that is in .fault# It is owing to 
religions convictions, which everybody must respect, and to the 
teaching of their Church that Rofiaan Catholics find themselves 
unable to partake of advantages which the law offers to all alike.’ 
However, it is unsatisfactory work criticising the equator; the 
decision of the Privy Council is final ;* the highest tribunal in the 
empire has spoken—and the rest is silence’. 

The news that the Manitoba legislation of 1890 had been thus 
irrevocably declared intra vires, arid therefore entitled to the obedience 
of all concerned, was received tPith something like consternation by 
the Catholics of Canada. It was a rude reversal at once of their own 
hopes and of the unanimous decision of’ the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Dominion. Nevertheless in a little while they took 
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heart again, and resolved that, although the protecting clause in the 
Act of Union on which they haft built all their trust had so failed 
them, they would see if they could get help from the other clause, 
which in certain contingencies gave them a right of appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council. The second sub-section of the 22nd. 
section of the Manitoba Act already quoted says: ‘ appeal shall 
lie to the Governor-General in Council from any Act or decision of 
the legislature of the province, or of any provincial authority, affect¬ 
ing any right or privilege of the Protestant or Boman Catholic 
minority of the Queen’s subjects in relation to education.’ But if 
the legislation of 1890 was intra vires, and expressly declared to be 
so on the ground that it had not prejudicially affected the position, 
which the minority held at the time of the Union, h'ow could there 
be an appeal from it ? It is interesting, in view of the curious distinc¬ 
tion which the Privy Council subsequently drew in Brophy’s case, to 
note that in the petition which the Archbishop of St. Boniface and 
others presented to the Governor-General, praying him to listen to 
an appeal, they never dreamed of asking him to do so because the 
legislation of 1890 had deprived the minority of the rights they had 
enjoyed after 1870, and which they owed to the provincial Parliament. 
They still persisted in contending that the Act of 1890 had put them 
in a worse position than they held at the date of the Union. In 
their heart of hearts they must have felt that that issue was decided 
already, and that they were courting defeat. The Governor-General, 
however, consented to refer the question as to his jurisdiction to the 
courts of justice. What is kno^n as Brophy’s case was l)egun, and in 
due course was carried to the Supreme Court of Canada. The decision 
of that tribunal, though not unanimous, was in accord •with public- 
expectation. The majority of the judges felt that the previous judg¬ 
ment of* the Privy Council had settled the matter beforehand. The 
Act of 1890 had been declared intra vires on the ground tha’t it had 
not interfered with thp rights.which the minority possessed before the 
Union, add therefore there fcould be no appeal from it. Mr. Justice 

Tasohereau put this aspect of the case very clearly when he said: 

• » 

The Manitoba legislation (of 1890) is constitutional; therefore it has not 
affected any of the rights and privileges of tire minority; therefore the minority 
has no appeal to the Federal authority. The Manitoba legislature had the right 
and power to pass that legislation; therefore any interference with that legislation 
by the Federal authority would bo ultra vires and unconstitutional. 

» « 

Again: • 

It is conclusively determined by the judgment of the Privy Council that the 
Manitoba legislation does not prejudicially affect any right or privilege that the- 
Catholics had by law or practice at the Union, and it their rights and privileges 
are not affected there is no appeal. * 

• 

Still the undaunted Archbishop of St. Boniface went on, and for 
a last time appealed to that Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
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which two years and a half before had so spoiled and disappointed 
the Catholic hopes. In January 1894 the final decision in Brophy’s 
case was read by the Lord Chancellor. For a second time the Lords 
of the Council upset the ruling of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
and treated their reasoning as irrelevant. It will be remembered 
that both the appellant prelates hnd the Canadian judges had 
assumed that the clause in the Manitoba Act, which conferred the right 
of appeal to the Governor-General, was limited to one contingency, 
and could be invoked only if the minority were robbed at any time 
of the poor and elementary rights which they had enjoyed before the 
Act of Union. But was the clause necessarily so limited ? Could it 
not be used to justify an appeal from legislation which affected rights 
acquired after the Union ? In other words, was the second sub-section 
of section 22 of the Manitoba Act a substantial enactment, or 
designed merely as a means of enforcing the provisions which 
preceded it ? In the words of the judgment: 

The question arose: Did the sub-section extend to the rights and privileges 
acquired by legislation subsequent to the Union P It extended in terms to ‘ any ’ 
right or privilege of the minority affected by any Act passed by the legislature, 
and would therefore seem to embrace all the rights and privileges existing at the 
time when such Act was passed. Their lordships saw no justification for putting 
a limitation on language thus unlimited. There was nothing in the surrounding 
circumstances or in the apparent intention of the legislature to warrant any such 
limitation. 

B 

Again: 

Bearing in mind the circumstances which existed in 1870, it did not appear to 
their lordships an extravagant notion that iircreatingalegislaturefortheprovince 
with limited powers, it should have been thought expedient, in case either Catho¬ 
lics or Protest"uts became preponderant, and rights wjiich had come Ihto existence 
under different circumstances wgre interfered with, to give the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment power to legisHite upon mutters of education so far as to protect a Protestant, 
or Catholic minority, as the case might be. 

Adopting this view, the court proceeded to inquire whether educa¬ 
tional rights acquired by the minority by. post-Omon legislation had 
been in fact interfered with, and then, of course, it was all plain 
mailing. Before the Act of 1890 the CathoMcs had had their own 
separate schools, supported at the public cost; and after it they had 
to pay taxes for schools they could "not conscientiously use, and at 
the same time had to keep up their own denominatibnal schools -out of 
their own pockets. Cle&rly a case for appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council was amply made out. At the same time the Lords of the 
Judicial Committee explained that it was not for them to intimate 
the precise steps to be taken: r 

It was certainly not essential that the statutes repealed by the Act of 1890 
should be re-enacted. All legitimate ground of complaint would be removed if 
that system were supplemented by provisions which would remove the grievance 
on which the appeal was founded, and were modified so far as might he necessary 
to give effect to these provisions. 
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So we must now take it that while no right enjoyed by the 
minority before the Union has been affected, and while by consequence 
the Act of 1890 was vnira vires, the Catholics were entitled to lay their 
case before the Governor-General and ask for relief because rights 
acquired after the Union had been infringed. 

Unfortunately the real significance of the second judgment has 
been much obscured by the utterances of certain ardent partisans of 
the minority, who have written with more zeal than discretion, both 
here and in Canada, and so with the best of intentions have injured 
the cause they sought to serve. By many of these it has been hotly 
contended that the decision in Brophy’s case was* equivalent to a 
declaration that the Catholics of Manitoba are entitled to an •imme¬ 
diate restoration of their old privileges. Thus La Bemaine Rdigieuse 
has repeatedly urged that the minority are entitled to State-supported 
Catholic schools by the teVnis of the constitution, and that that right 
is now guaranteed to thqm by the judgment of the Privy Council. 
The same language has been echoed on our side of the Atlantic, and 
we have recently been told that violence has been done to ‘a 
fundamental law,’ and that ‘ a formal treaty (the Manitoba Act), 
involving the honour of the Federal Government and the word of the 
Queen, has been tom to shreds.’ The absurdity of such language is 
apparent, when we remember that it has been decided that the legis¬ 
lation of 1890 interfered with no right secured by tHe Act of Union. 
That fact by itself suffices to dispose of all talk about violations of 
fundamental laws, or of rights which formed part of the constitution. 
In fact the judgment in Brophy's case had a very limited application. 
It established that the Governor-General in Council had jurisdiction 
to listen to an appeal. .Because privileges conferred by^ftte provincial 
legislature had been afterwards interfered with, fche minority were 
entitled to ask the Governor-General, if he thought well, to secure 
them redress. If, after hearing the appeal, the Governor-General 
thought a case for. remedial action had been made out, he was 
empowered to give such directions as he thought well to the provincial 
Government. But the Government of the province would be within 
its rights in declining to comply. In that case a power would be 
created in the Federal Parliament to* make a remedial law for the 
execution of the Governor-General’s decree. Here, again, however, 
in theory the Parliament of Canada would bg entitled to exercise its 
discretion and to refuse to take action. As a master of practice, as 
the Governor-General would act only upon the advice of his respon¬ 
sible advisers, the Ministers of the Crown, he could rely upon a 
majority in favour of enfbrcing the course he recommended. 

Much Stress has been laid upoq the passage in the judgment 
quoted above, in which the court seems to intimate an opinion as to 
what should be done. On this point Mr. Blake, Q.C., M.P., who acted 
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as counsel for the Catholics in Brophy’s case before the Privy Council, 
in a written ‘ opinion ’ says: 

But this intimation is not a declaration or decision of what the authorities 
were to do, a matter which was confessedly beyond the province of the Judicial 
Committee, and which depended on numerous considerations not before the com¬ 
mittee, some of thjern non-existent at the time, and all of them involving the 
elements of expediency, discretion, practicability, and constitutional power never 
argued before the committee, and upon which they would clearly have refused to 
hear argument or give a decision. 

Mr. Joseph Walton, Q.C., in a letter to the Tablet , takes exactly the 
same view: 

The judgment in Brophy’s case does not indicate, except very vaguely, what is 
the nature or what are the limits of the jurisdiction which the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment can exeycise upon such an appeal. It was stated in the argument iu that 
case that the Privy Council was not asked, and it could not properly have been 
asked, to make any declaration as to the extent of the relief to be granted, but 
only to rule that there was jurisdiction to grant ‘ appropriate ’ relief. 

On this point the statement of Mr. Ewart, Q.C., in the course of 
his argument before the Privy Council, was perfectly explicit: 

We are not asking for any declaration as to the extent of the relief to be given 
by the Governor-General. We merely ask that it shall be held that he has 
jurisdiction to hear our prayer and to grant us some relief, if he thinks proper to 
do so. 

It may be taken, therefore, that the second judgment of the Privy 
Council established the right of the Governor-General to hear the 
appeal of the minority. 

The next step in this long struggle was one of the utmost import¬ 
ance to the Qatholic party, and gave them a moral and ‘equitable 
claim upon the good offices pf the Parliament of Canada of which 
nothing can rob them. What they had so confidently regarded as 
their legal and constitutional rights had been whittled down and 
almost interpreted away by the Lords of the Privy Council; but at 
least they were allowed to unfold their griefs before the Governor- 
General, and he had jurisdiction to hear their appeal. In other words, 
the dispute was referred to a new tribunal, and one°which was free 
to consider and give effect to 1 the true equities of the case. The 
Governor-General and his responsible advisers, after considering all 
the facts, found in favour of the Catholic minority, and at once i&ued 
a remedial Order to the Government of Manitoba, which went far 
beyond anything suggested in the judgment, in Brophy’s case. The 
province was called upon to repeal the legislation of 1890, so far as 
it interfered with the right of the Catholic^ minority to build and 
maintain their own schools, to share proportionately in any public 
grant for the purposes of education, and with the right of such 
Catholics as contributed to Catholic schools to be held exempt from 
all payments towards the support of any other schools. In a word, 
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the Governor-General and Sir Mackenzie Bowell’s Administration, 
■exercising, as it were, appellate jurisdiction, decided that the minority 
were entitled to all they claimed. 

The Government of Manitoba, however, had hardened their 
hearts against the minority in the province, and refused to obey the 
-remedial Order. Among other reasons, they alleged that the establish¬ 
ment of a set of Roman Catholic schools, followed by a set of Anglican 
schools and, possibly, Mennonite and Icelandic and other schools, 
would seriously impair the general efficiency, and* lower the standard 
of education. 

It is enough to point out that the remedial Order concerned the 
Catholic schools only. The Anglican body had indeed been Repre¬ 
sented by counsel before the Privy Council in Barrett’s case, but 
they had no share in the appeal to the Governor-General, and he had 
merely ignored them when he came to make the remedial Order. 
If the grievances of the Anglican body were considered too unsub¬ 
stantial to deserve redress, the probability that coercive measures 
would be taken to secure separate schools for Russian Anabaptists 
was sufficiently remote. The refusal of the provincial Government 
' to accept the responsibility of carrying into effect the terms of the 
remedial Order ’ for the first time brought the Parliament of Canada 
into the field, and empowered them to pass coercive legislation. A 
remedial Bill was accordingly, after an inexplicable 'delay, brought 
into the Federal Parliainent to enforce the remedial Order. But 
there was a vast and a fatal difference between the Order and the 
Bill which purported to force it into effect. The Order was for the 
complete restitution of the former rights of the minority, and foremost 
among those rights was the right to share proportionfltely in the 
legislative grant for education. But the’Bill in tlds essential point 
was helpless. The Cabinet recognised that the Federal Parliament 
had no power to spend the money of the province, and so all they 
could do was to exempt the minority from the obligation to contribute 
to the support of schools other than their own. This relief, from a 
constitutional point of view, was of doubtful legality, and in any case 
would have been a sorry substitute for the rights taken away in 1890. 
This is apparent when we remember that the Catholics of Manitoba, 
who are about a tqnth of the whole population, are comparatively 
poor, and in the cities are drawn mainly from the working classes; 
so that even if relieved from the general school tax they would find 
it very difficult to keep their schools up to the level of efficiency 
required of the public schools—schools which would have the legisla¬ 
tive grant at their backs. *And, of course, any failure to keep abreast 
with the public schools *would be immediately reported and punished 
by hostile officials in sympathy with the Government of the province. 
Whether Sir Charles Tupper ever intended really to prepare this 
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unequal conflict for the Catholics of Manitoba—in other words, 
whether he ever seriously expected'to carry the remedial Bill—it is 
difficult to say. The Bill bristled with legal and: constitutional 
difficulties ; it concerned the coercion of a province ; it contained no 
less than 116 clauses; it was introduced on the 2nd of March 1896, 
when all Canada knew that the life of the Federal Parliament must 
necessarily expire, on the 24th of April. Some fifteen clauses had 
been considered when the Government admitted, what all men saw, 
the impossibility of the task, and abandoned the Bill. The remedial 
Bill, although it practically gave them so little, was warmly supported 
by the Catholic leaders on the ground that it recognised and enforced 
the principle of the separate schools. 

Whatever may be thought of the dilatoriness of the Conservative 
Government in bringing in this remedial legislation—the reply of 
Manitoba was received in June 1895, it was known that Parliament 
must be dissolved on the 24th of April t 189G, and the Bill was 
brought in on the 2nd of March—it is only fair to point out that 
they made one most loyal effort to induce the provincial Government 
to grant at least a substantial measure of justice to the minority. 
While the fate of the remedial Bill was still undecided, Sir Donald 
Smith and two others were commissioned by the Federal Government 
to go to Winnipeg and see if by direct negotiations some sort of 
tolerable terms* could be arranged. The fact that coercion was in 
the air made the task of the Commissioners more difficult than it 
would have been, and one or two untoward incidents, which at the 
time seemed to lend colour to the. suspicion entertained by the 
province as to the good faith of the Government at Ottawa, but 
which now seem too trivial to record, helped .to bring to rfothing this 
really well-meant attempt*to secure a mutual understanding. The 
terms of settlement suggested by Sir Donald Smith are worthy of 
notice, because they were shaped upon the lines which must charac¬ 
terise whatever arrangement is ultimately to give satisfaction to the 
claims of both parties in the province.* The essence of ‘what the 
minority are striving for is the separate Catholic school, as opposed to 
the non-sectarian or mixed school. Sir Donald Srdith proposed that 
the principla of the separate school should be admitted wherever 
there were a reasonable number of Catholic children—thus, wherever 
in towns and villages there are twenty-five Catholic children of 
school age, and in cities where there pre fifty such children, they 
should have ‘ a school-house or school-ropm for their own use,’ with 
a Catholic teacher. It is unnecessary to go into the other terms of 
the proposed compromise, for if that provision for separate Catholic 
schools wherever the number of Catholic children warranted it had 
been accepted, all the rest wojild have followed. 

In the event the negotiations' failed,; the baffled Commissioners 
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returned to Ottawa, and on the 24th of April 1896 Parliament was 
dissolved. The Government went to the country upon the policy 
of the abandpned Bill. On the other hand, many of the followers of 
Mr. Laurier in the province of Quebec pledged themselves to see 
justice done to the Catholics of Manitoba, and let it be understood 
that they objected to the remedial Bill only because it was not 
likely to prove effective in the face of the combined hostility of 
the legislature and the municipalities of the province. 

The twelve bishops of the province of Quebec issued a common 
pastoral letter, to the terms of which no exception could be taken, 
though in many quarters it was wrested into meaning a positive 
command to vote for the Conservatives. The bishops # declared it was 
the conscientious duty of every Catholic elector to vote only for can- 
didates pledged to secure for the minority in Manitoba a restitution 
of their rights, but entered*into no details as to the. precise manner in 
which this result should he secured, whether by arrangement with ■ 
Mr. Greenway or direct legislation from Ottawa. * 

Individuals among the bishops, however—notably Monseigneur 
Lafleche and Monseigneur Labrocque—went further, and, putting the 
dots on the I’s in their own fashion, declared that it was absolutely 
unlawful for Catholic 'electors to give a vote in favour of the Liberal 
party. 

Such directions, of course, presuppose a conviction that the 
Liberals could not be tfusted to act fairly towards the Catholics of 
Manitoba. Events proved that the Catholics of Quebec, while no 
doubt sympathising entirely with the object put before them by the 
united hierarchy of the province, declined to accept the advice of 
individual prelates as to the means by which it might bestfbe attained. 
Catholic Quebec gave Mr. Laurier his majority at Ottawa. The 
Catholic* province took him at his word when he boasted that he 
would settle in six months a question which his rivals had left as an 
open wound after six years. • 

It may be asked why the bishops of Quebec, rather than the 
whole hierarchy of the Dominion, took public action in this matter. 
Quebec is 1,550 miles from Winnipeg, and the railway which unites 
them passes through the dioceses .of several bishops who stood silent 
through the election, and this though the voice of Ontario was just 
as potent as that of Quebec for the ultimate solution of the difficulty. 
The more active attitude of the bishops of Quebec may be attributed 
partly to the fact that politically they are far more powerful than 
their colleagues in the Protestant provinces, and still more to the 
circumstance that Quebec fe allied not only in faith but in race to the 
Catholic minority in Manitoba. # 

When the Liberal party for the first Aime for eighteen years found 
itself in power at Ottawa, Mf. Laurier at once opened negotiations 
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with Manitoba. The result was a settlement which, although it 
might work well in ^rticular districts, could not be accepted as 
satisfactory by the Catholic authorities. It arranged t|(it where in 
towns and cities the average attendance of Catholic children was forty 
or upwards, and in villages and rural districts the average attendance 
of such children was twenty-five or 'upwards, one Catholic teacher 
should be employed. There were various other provisions, but that 
was the central concession. In two respects this plan differs for the 
worse from the compromise suggested by Sir Donald Smith. ‘ Children 
in average attendance ’ is substituted for ‘ children resident in the 
district; ’ and, what is of more importance, ‘ a Catholic teacher * is 
substituted for that far more comprehensive thing, ‘ a school-house 
or school-room of their own.’ It has been maintained in perfect good 
faith by some supporters of Mr. Laurier’s Government that, owing to 
the way in which the Catholics in Manitoba are collected in particular 
districts, a Catholic teacher is really the only thing required to secure 
a genuine Catholic school. It is urged that a school attended almost 
exclusively by. Catholic children, controlled by Catholic trustees and 
taught by a Catholic teacher, is practically a Catholic school. But 
though such a system might work well locally, accidentally, and 
temporarily, it is open to the fatal objection that it accepts the 
principle of * the mixed school ’ which has so often been condemned 
by the Holy See. Besides, in a large school the presence of one 
Catholic teacher among several certainly woiild not constitute what 
is meant by a Catholic school. It must then be taken that the 
bishops are right in refusing to sanction the arrangement Mr. Laurier 
has made. Happily that is not the final word. Leo the Thirteenth, 
recognising tne difficulties which beset Mr. Laurier’s path, mindful, 
perhaps, also that.it is not always easy immediately to resume friendly 
conference with those who have just done their best to defeat you, 
has sent to Canada an Apostolic Commissioner who may at once unite 
all the Catholics of the Dominion in the common cause, and then 
formulate their demands in the way most likely to win acceptance 
both at Ottawa and Winnipeg. Nor is the moment ill chosen. 
Indeed, everything seems to promise success to* Mgr. Merry del Val in 
his blessed work as the peace-maker* In regard to the contumacious 
province, Mr. Laurier, as a Liberal who has strenuously opposed 
coercion, is necessarily a per807ia grata. Mr. Greenway and his 
friends will not be anxious to imperil iruhis place at the head of the 
Federal Government the man who keeps«out the party identified in 
the past with the policy of the remedial Bill. On his side Mr. 
Laurier must be, and is, most anxious to ftflfil the hopes he willingly 
excited, and to help his follower to redeem the*pledges they solemnly 
gave. It is no secret that the Prime Minister of Canada will be the 
first to welcome the coming of the Apostolic Commissioner and the 
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intervention of the reconciling hand of Borne. Even if that were 
otherwise, the governing factor of the situation is the knowledge of 
all men that the fate of the Federal Administration is absolutely 
in the hands of the Catholic electors of Quebec. Apart from the 
Catholic province, the electors of the Dominion at the recent election 
were almost equally divided, and Quebec, with its fifty Liberals and 
fifteen Conservatives, gives Mr. Laurier his majority at Ottawa. And 
let it be remembered that Quebec is asking for the Catholic minority 
in Manitoba only what' she already gives to the Protestant minority 
within her own borderS—a proportionate share in the public moneys 
devoted to education. 

^Mgr. Merry del Val, then, goes out under the Hhppiest auspices. 
Young and high-born, and accustomed to diplomacy, a$d speaking 
both English and French with an absolute fluency, he has shared, as 
no man alive has, in the daily companionship and sacred intimacy 
of the private life of the Sovereign Pontiff. Pope Leo could have 
given no stronger proof of the high importance he attaches to this 
mission than by the choice of the envoy he has chosen. It is not 
difficult to predict success when all the elements of it are assured ; 
and it must be.the earnest hope of every lover of Canada that when 
in June Mr. Laurier comes to stand by the steps of the throne, he 
may bring with him a message of peace from all the Dominion. 

■ 

J. G. Snead Cox. 

Postscript. —Since the atove lines were written a step has been 
taken which does not make for peace. The ‘ settlement ’ provisionally 
arranged between Mr. Laurier and Mr. Green way quite failed to 
satisfy the minority, and has been absolutely Repudiated by the 
Catholic authorities. Mr. Laurier, accordingly, will take.no further 
steps with regard to it, and, on the contrary, lias since made himself 
a party to the request sent to the Holy See ’for an Apostolic Delegate, 
through whom other terrns^ may be negotiated. Not the less the 
legislature of "Manitoba has hastened to ratify this ‘ settlement * 
which settles nothing, and to give it the foree of law. A Bill to that 
effect was passed on the 18tli *of March, almost unanimously. The 
apparent object* of this step, which is just a move in the political 
game, is to strengthen the hands of Mr. GPeenway, by enabling him 
to confront the Apostolic Delegate with a fait Uccompli. It is an 
ugly indication of the temper of Manitoba, but otherwise is not 
important. If this question had rested only with the local authorities 
it would have been fettled against the minority any time these seven 
years. But the final word will be? spoken not in Winnipeg but in 
Ottawa, and not by the legislature of the province but by the 
Parliament of Canada. Both the great political parties ill the 
Dominion are now pledged to secure for the minority in Manitoba a 
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restitution of their educational rights. And assuredly, in the present 
condition of political parties in Canada, the men who have summoned 
Mgr. Merry del Val across the Atlantic,,have burned their boats 
behind them. For if, after all, he fail, his failure at least will 
achieve one thing—he will leave behind him a united Catholic 
province ; and Quebec to-day holds the scales at Ottawa. 

J. Cr. 8. C. 
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‘ THE INTEGRITY OF THE *OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE' AS A DIPLOMATIC FORMULA 

I 

Lord Salisbury’s admirers, and they are to be found in both parties, 
have long been constrained to admit that, with all his great qualities, 
he suffers from one curious infirmity. It has pursued him from the 
very beginning of his distinguished ,'public career, and it will ap¬ 
parently cling to him to his latest day. It is the infirmity which, 
nearly thirty years ago, was described by Mr. Disraeli in the House 
of Commons with that biting sarcasm which he loved to employ 
against friends as well as foes. Stated in less severe language than 
Mr. Disraeli’s, Lord Salisbury’s weakness may be 'described as his 
habit of using rash and dangerous phrases. Its latest illustration 
was found in his astounding reply to Lord Kimberley two weeks ago, 
when he referred him to the Statement of M. Hanotaux in the French 
Chamber as containing an exposition of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is*Very probable that when Lord Salisbury gave 
this unprecedented answer to a question addressed to him by his 
predecessor in the office of Foreign Secretary, he had not # even read 
the full text of the speeches in the French Chamber, and based him¬ 
self upon nothing more th&n the telegraphic summaries in the English 
newspapers. But even these summaries should have put Lord Salis¬ 
bury on his giiard against the indiscretion into which he fell. The 
principal statement which was made, by M., Hanotaux and M. Meline 
was that the policy of France ‘ rested upon the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire; ’ and it was to this statement that Lord Salisbury committed 
himself by his answer to Lord Kimberley. • 

It is not surprising that many Liberals, including Lord Kimberley 
himself, should have be*en stirred by amazement and indignation when 
they received this explicit declaration as to the character of the policy 
of their country in Eastern Europe. A reference to ‘ the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire ’ ought not in itself to have disturbed Lord 
Kimberley, or any other man acquainted with the history of the 
Eastern question; for, as I desire to show in these pages, ‘ the integrity 
*of the Ottoman Empire ’ is a phrase which has borne many different 
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meanings, and which may fairly be,used by an English statesman 
without giving just cause of offence to anybody. But it is one thing 
to use this phrase in the sense in which it is now<>a-days employed 
by most diplomatists, and quite another thing to refer to it as the 
principle upon which British policy rests, the very foundation-stone, 
as it were, of that policy, and of our duties and purposes in the East. 
British policy, in the belief of the great majority of the people of 
these islands, ought to rest, and does rest at this moment, upon the 
maintenance and advancement of human freedom throughout Europe; 
and, as everybody recognises the fact that the rule of the Sultan of 
Turkey is a standing menace to all freedom, it is difficult to reconcile 
Lord Salisbury’s acceptance of the statement of the French Ministers 
with the popular conception of our national policy. • r 

But did the Prime Minister really intend to convey the meaning 
which Lord Kimberley has read into his words, and is the phrase upon 
which the latter fastened, thoughtless and ill advised though it un¬ 
doubtedly was, as mischievous as many of Lord Salisbury’s critics profess 
to believe ? 

To both these questions the answer ought, I think, to be in 
the negative. No mistake can be greater than that which we shall 
make if we try to strain the language of the Prime Minister in order 
to find in it some excuse for fault-finding. Men are naturally of 
course prone to put the less rather than the more favourable inter¬ 
pretation upon the public utterances of their political opponents. 
But the temptation to do this is one that we are bound to resist with 
all our strength at moments like thfe present, when the Prime- 
Minister stands not for a party only, hut for the nation as a whole, 
and when he hks it in his power, no matter what may be the wishes' 
of his opponents, ta commit the country to engagements of the, most 
serious and, it may be, of the most disastrous kind. At such times 
the duty of a patriotic Opposition is not to imagine causes of offence 
on the part of the Prime Minister, but to tnake qtiite sure thgt real 
cause of offence exists before offence is taken. To some Liberals at 
all events (who are not less truly Liberals 5 because they have not been 
able to join in the movement of ‘ the Forward Party ’ and similar 
bodies) it seems that this sound doctrine has been forgotten by many 
of their friends during the presefit crisis. Lord Salisbury has been 
accused of following a ‘ dishonouring policy,’ when no proof that he 
has done so has been forthcoming ; and the Government has been 
severely censured for its acts when we are •still without any clear 
information respecting the nature of those acts. This, surely, is in¬ 
consistent alike with patriotism, common sense, and fair play. If 
Lord Salisbury really meant all that some persons assume by his 
references to ‘ the integrity of the* Ottoman Empire,’ it will no doubt 
be impossible to deny that the censures whieh have been heaped upon 
him by many Liberals are well deserved. But I contend that a. 
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reference to the facts and to the best authorities must suffice to show 
that when the English Government uses this phrase, it does so in a 
sense which is far from justifying the angry protests that have 
been raised in many of our Liberal newspapers, and on all our 
liberal platforms. 

The first and greatest of the authorities who* can be cited to 
dispose of the allegation that * the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ’ 
means the maintenance of the rule of the Sultan wherever that 
integrity is respected, is Mr. Gladstone. Good service has been done 
in the present crisis by the untiring pertinacity with which the Daily 
News has presented its readers with copious extracts from the 
utterances of Mr. Gladstone in former years on the subject of the 
Conoert of Europe and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Some 
of my fellow-Liberals njust have been more than a little surprised 
when they found that the leader whom they revere so justly had ten 
years or twenty years *ago used language so absolutely opposed to 
that which is now adopted as the shibboleth of the ardent spirits who 
have been leading the present agitation in favour of the Greeks. 
But even ten years is a space of time sufficient to justify a man in 
changing his opinions on many questions; and considering that ten 
years ago Mr. Gladstone was the Minister who used towards Greece 
the very measures of coercion against which he now declaims so 
eloquently, it may b§ unwise to trust in the present crisis to his 
utterances of 1886 on the subject of the integrity of Turkey. It will 
be simpler and more satisfactory to cite his declarations in the letter 
to the Duke of Westminster which deals with the existing crisis and 
is dated ^o recently as the 13th of March, 1897. Deploring the fact 
that what he calls ‘ the rent and ragged catchword of" the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire ” should- still be flaunted'before our eyes,’ he 
proceeds: 

Has it, then, a meaning ? yes, and it had a different meaning in almost every 
decade of the century how expiring. In tho first quarter of that century it meant 
that Turkey, though her system was poisoned and effete, still occupied in right of 
actual sovereignty the whole eolith-eastern corner of Europe, appointed by the 
Almighty to be one of its choicest portions. In 1830 it meant that this baleful 
sovereignty hod been abridged by t^e exciSion of (Greece from Turkish territory. 
In 1860 it meant that the D&nubian Principalities, now forming the kingdom of 
Boumania,.had obtained an emancipation virtually (as it is now formally) complete. 
In 1878 it meant that Bosnia, with Herzegovina, had bid farewell to all active 
concern with Turkey, that Servia was enlarged, and that .Northern Bulgaria was 
free. In 1880 it meant that, Montenegro had crowned its glorious battle of four 
hundred years by achieving the acknowledgment of its independence and ob taining a 
great accession of territory, and that Thessaly was added to free Greece. In 1886 
it meant that Southern Bulgaria had been permitted to associate itself with its 
northern sisters. What is the upshot of all this ? That eighteen millions of 
human beings, who a century ago, peopling, a large part of the Turkish Empire, 
were subject to its at once paralysing and degrading yoke, are now as free freon it 
a/ if they were inhabitants of these islands, and that Greece, Roumania, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria stand before us as five living witnesses that, even in 
this world, the reign of wrong is not eternal. 
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#* 

And all these triumphs for the great cause of freedom have been 
won under cover of the phrase ' the integrity of the Ottoman Empire! ’ 
Surely it is made clear, upon no less an authority than that of Mr. 
Gladstone, that the use of this phrase does not by any means imply 
that the hateful rule of the Sultan is to. be maintained along with the 
‘ integrity ’ of his Empire. But Mr. Gladstone might have gone 
further if he had been pleased to do so. In October 1881 I myself 
heard the herald in the porch of the palace of the Bey of Tunis pro¬ 
claiming the fact that Tunis was and would for ever remain a portion 
of the Ottoman Empire. Yet at that very m&ment a French army 
was occupying Tunis, and the Bey was no better than a prisoner in 
the hands of M. Rbustan. Tunis, as everybody knows, is now virtually 
a French prpvince; yet it is quite possible that the old proclamafioh is 
still made at sunset from the marble steps of the palace, and that the 
faithful still believe that they are in some mysterious fashion con¬ 
nected with the Caliph. ‘ The integrity of the Ottoman Empire ’ 
has not prevented Cyprus from being administered by officials of the 
British Crown, and did not enable the Sultan to carry out his intrigues 
against British supremacy at Cairo. In short, the fact remains beyond 
dispute that, whilst this phrase has been in the mouths of European 
statesmen and diplomatists during many decades, the work of reducing 
the power of the, Sultan and the geographical extent of his rule— 
* consolidating ’ that rule it was called by the ingenious Lord Beacons- 
field—has gone on almost without intermission, and certainly without 
any hindrance whatever from the employment of this formula. 

It would be easy to cite in support of Mr. Gladstone’s authority, and 
of the frets mentioned above, innumerable passages from the writings 
and speeches of eminent members of both political parties, living and 
dead, to show that the adoption of this phrase does not mean that the 
man using it thinks of bolstering up the blood-stained rule of the 
Sultan, or has in his mind any intention, however remote, of keeping 
within the power of that tyrant a single human being who is.able to 
escape from it. But, after all, Mr. Gladstone is most deservedly the 
one supreme authority on this question, and his description of the 
practical effect of the phiase ‘ the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ’ 
ought to be conclusive. It ought certainly to prevent such a mis¬ 
conception of the use of the words by Lord Salisbury as that which 
unhappily seems to prevail at present in the minds of many of my 
fellow-Liberals. * * . 

' The integrity of the Ottoman Empire 1 * is, I take it, a formula 
which is accepted by the diplomatic world .as a convenient fiction 
under cover of which deeds may be done that would hardly be possible 
if it were to be dispensed with. * In itself it means no more than is 
meant by the Norman-French phrase, familiar to frequenters of the 
House of Lords, which converts Acts of Parliament into the law of 
the Realm, and which does so avowedly because ‘the Queen wills it.’ 
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We do not live under an autclbratic Government because this very 
autocratic phrase must be used before the decisions of Parliament can 
become law; and when njen talk about the * integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire* they do not, by doing so, commit themselves to the main¬ 
tenance of the Sultan’s rule. • u 

But why use a formula which means nothing, and which is 
therefore;calculated to mislead? I imagine that the answer to 
this question is that when the Great Powers, use it they seek to 
convey to each other their resolve not to enter upon a sudden 
scramble for the spoils of the Turkish Empire in which each will 
consider nothing beyond his own selfish interests. It k is intended, 
in pther words, to attest the existence of a self-denying ordinance. 
We have seen how much has been done to reduce the Sultan’s Empire 
in the past under cover of this phrase; and there is no reason why 
the phrase should not remain until that Empire itself has vanished 
from the sight of men. ’ But if it does remain, it will mean that the 
final destruction of this colossal iniquity has been accomplished underthe 
sanction of European law, and with the aid of that Concert of the Great 
Powers to which Mr. Gladstone alludes as ‘an instrument indescribably 
valuable where it can be made available for purposes of good.’ The 
petty formula which is despised by some, and to which others attach 
a grotesquely exaggerated significance, is after all the slender tie 
that holds together the Concert of Europe, and prevents, or at least 
delays, the dreaded struggle, not among the rightful heirs of the sick 
man, but among his jealous and covetous neighbours, for his inherit¬ 
ance. This being the case, it is surely a mistake to aggravate the 
suspicions with which this country is constantly regarded by her 
Continental rivals, by allowing the latter to suppose that we are 
trying to shake ourselves loose from the slight verbal restraint which 
diplomacy has imposed upon the selfish ambitions of* the Great 
Powers. We shall not be. less free to hate the blood-stained tyranny 
of the’ Sultan, and to put forth every effort to save his victims, 
whether they are to be found in Crete or in Asia Minor, if we abide 
by this particular ffgment of diplomacy, than we should be if we 
were to cast it aside, and in dqing s<5 were lo convert the sullen sus¬ 
picions of our rivals into open hostility. * 

Wemyss Reid. 


II 

It is not often that a public question arises on which there is so 
much need for the exercise of self-restraint as that with which we are at 
present confronted in the East. Our sentiment all points in one 
jdirection, but no sooner do we allow it to shape our policy than 
reason suggests practical difficulties which compel us to pause and 
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reconsider our decision. Besides this, the incidents of the hour, 
especially as they are presented to us in the public press, increase 
the excitement, and probably cause us to vacillate in our own judg¬ 
ment. In the midst of the hurly-burly produced by the highly 
coloured rumours transmitted by correspondents who are probably 
themselves partisans, and who, under the influence of prejudice, often 
create impressions very far removed from the truth, and, to say the 
least, not diminished by the comments of rival editors or the heated 
and unsatisfactory discussions in Parliament, it is not easy for level¬ 
headed men to maintain a perfectly reasonable attitude. 

Yet there seldom has been a crisis at which this was more neces- 
sary. It is appalling to think of the consequences which might result 
from one false step on either side. The tendency is to look too ex¬ 
clusively at the possibilities of some unguarded word or deed lighting 
the flames of war and involving all the peoples of Europe in untold 
misery. This danger cannot easily be exaggerated, but it would be 
folly to allow it to blind us to the peril, which is probably more 
remote, but certainly ought not to be left out of account, of pur¬ 
chasing present immunity at the cost of even more widespread and 
even more terrible evil in the future. 

The Turkish Power is a curse to humanity which must sooner 
or later be removed. If it be possible, it must surely be much wiser, 
in view especially of the many vexed and thorny questions which 
must be raised by its overthrow, to bring that removal about by 
a process of sapping and mining rather than by a direct and 
violent attack. But in the adoption of this indirect method there is 
need for constant watchfulness and care, lest something* be done 
which may serve to strengthen the system whose ultimate destruction 
is demanded in the interests of humanity and progress. 

It is reassuring to think that the responsible leaders of 
political parties in this country are agreed^ as to the true objective of 
British policy. Lord Salisbury’s not very dignified but extremely 
satisfactory confession that he had pqt his money on the wrong 
horse has done very much to clear the ground. *He may make 
mistakes in bis method; but there can be little doubt now that he 
is as sensible of the impossibility of maintaining the effete despotism 
at Constantinople and of the folly of Great Britain ihaking any effort 
with that view as, say, ‘Mr. George Bussell himself. How far he 
carries his entire party with him may be doybtful, but, at all events, 
there is no reasonable ground for uncertainty as to his actual position 
on this question. It is not to be denied* however, that in some 
quarters there is considerable doubt, and it must be added that some 
of his own subordinates, especially his Under-Secretary, are mainly to 
thank for it. It is unfortunate Chat at a time like this Mr. Curzon 
should be the representative of the Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons. He is clever, some think extremely clever, and his clever- 
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ness is Ms snaxe. A conciliatory deportment is peculiarly necessary 
under the conditions, but it often seems as though his chief desire 
was to make all his questioners understand the impertinence of their 
conduct in seeking to pry into things too high for them. Possibly 
he suffers, like some of his colleagues, from the intoxication of 
power. With the great majority behind him, he, fancies that he 
can afford to despise the party opposed to him. He can evade a ques¬ 
tion and he can snub the questioner, but he is unwilling to give a 
straightforward answer, which would in many cases remove all 
difficulties. Of course this is partly the result of the inconvenient 
arrangement by which* the responsible Minister has no opportunity 
of meeting the responsible branch of the Legislature. Lord Salisbury 
has, certainly suffered from it. Sometimes the Ministry have seemed 
to speak with two voices even on the same day, and more frequently 
there has been an appearance of mystery which, in its turn, has 
engendered suspicion. 

Nor has Lord Salisbury himself been free from blame in this 
matter. Among the ‘ blazing indiscretions ’ with which he may be 
reproached, his criticism on Lord Kimberley’s speech at Norwich 
must hold a conspicuous place. I have no desire to undertake the 
defence of the strong utterances of the Liberal leaders at the recent 
gatherings of the Federation, for any verdict upon them W'ould need 
to be qualified, and to be preceded by a more lengthened examina¬ 
tion than is possible*in the space or time at my command. But, 
regarding them with tolerable impartiality (for, though a Liberal, I 
do not profess to be a followey of Sir William Harcourt), I cannot see 
why these speeches should have awakened such indignation in the 
Ministerial leaders in, both Houses. Lord Salisbury qnd Mr. Balfour 
alike showed that some arrow had pierced their armour. But it was 
unfortunate, in the very last degree, that anything should have been 
done to accentuate the difference between the two classes of states¬ 
men, and to throw the subject into the cauldron of party strife. 

Mr. Gladstone in that remarkable Letter to the Duke of West¬ 
minster wMcli shows, as ha$ seldom been shown before, how possible 
it is so to combine the mellowness of age w r ith the fervid enthusiasm 
of youth as to develop more of the power of each, says that ‘ to infuse 
into this discussion the spirit or the language of party would be to 
give a cover and apology to every sluggish and unmanly mind for 
refusing to offer its tribute to the common cause.’ It is the very 
opposite course to that; which is here suggested that Lord Salisbury 
pursued when he brought a speech which had been made out of 
doors into the House* of Lords, and arraigned the speaker at the 
tribunal of that august assembly. There was surely nothing in it 
wMch called for such hasty eritfcism or justified such imperious 
denunciation. Of course, an Opposition will oppose, and it is pretty 
.certain that its leaders wrll look at the Ministerial policy from an en- 
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tirely different standpoint from that of the Ministers themselves. But 
surely there is room for independent criticism even from statesmen who 
have a certain measure of responsibility both to their own country and 
to Europe. If it was rash or foolish, above all if it was unpatriotic, so 
much the worse for the critics themselves. Indeed, the less con¬ 
vincing it was, the more safe was the Prime Minister to leave it 
absolutely unnoticed. Under any conditions it was impossible that 
it could have any practical result. Mr. Balfour challenged his 
opponents to bring forth a Vote of Censure, but a Vote of Censure 
on a Government for its foreign policy would be a measure so extreme 
and perilous that no patriotic statesman would venture upon it except 
under circumstances so critical as to make it imperative. Of course 
any Minister is responsible for his foreign policy, and if its results 
be disastrous in themselves or be contrary to the will of the nation, 
he must be prepared to pay the penalty. 

But the objects at which Lord Salisbury aims at present are 
approved by the great majority of the Liberal party. The question 
between them is really whether the methods he is adopting are 
calculated to secure the object he has in view. There may be those 
(I believe they are few) who would be prepared to make a dash in 
order to reward Greece and to secure the liberties of Crete by hand¬ 
ing the island over to the Government at Athens. But the great 
mass of opinion oi> the Liberal side would be content with a settle¬ 
ment which emancipated Crete from Turkish, despotism, and left 
the question of the annexation to Greece to be determined by the 
course of events. If they have been uneasy as to the conduct of 
affairs, this has been due to a fear lest the Anti-Hellenic, if not 
positively Philo-Turkish, sympathies might be allowed to have too 
much play in the counsels of the Ministry. But while this might 
necessarily provoke criticism, it was ‘far too slight a basis on which 
to ground a vote of censure. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
idea of making such a proposal has ever been entertained, and it is 
hardly wise policy on the part of the Ministay to turn the question 
into the battlefield of party by throwing opt a challenge on their side. 

But this was unquestionably the effect of Mv. Balfour’s taunts, 
and of Lord Salisbury’s »reply to Lord Kimberley. Passing over 
all its other points,* the attack on* the latter for his protest 
against the integrity of the Turkish Empire being made the 
basis of our foreign polfcy exaggerated the significance of that 
declaration: ‘ A graver statement could not .have been made, and 
I repeat that it should have been made in some more formal 
manner, and with some fuller reasons.’ But what is the offence that 
has so provoked the ire of the Prime Minister ? It is not easy to dis¬ 
cover, for when Lord Kimberley’s \iew is compared with his there is 
no such grave difference as the sternness of the rebuke suggests. ‘ I 
do not,’ says Lord Salisbury, ' by any means hold to the doctrine . 
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that the integrity of the Turkish Empire will not be modified.’ 
What is the view of Lord Kinfberley On the opposite side? * I say 
there is nothing in the treaty or in the present situation of the world 
which should preclude anyone in my position from announcing, as I 
did announce and as I wish to announce and to repeat, that I believe 
it is for the interest of this ^country and it is for the interest of 
European peace that we should be disconnected for ever from 
regarding the integrity of the Turkish Empire as the basis of British 
policy.’ 

There is no doubt a distinct difference in these two statements, 
but it is to be found rather in the spirit which underlies them than 
in the statements themselves. The two statesmen would probably 
differ little in practical policy, opposed though the^ may seem to be 
on the definition of their own guiding principle. But even that 
may be greater in appearance than in fact, and is due largely to the 
elasticity of the phrase * integrity of the Turkish Empire.’ If it 
were to be strictly interpreted, it would be absurd to talk of giving 
autonomy for Crete, while still holding fast by the idea it expresses. 
But if it be only the maintenance of a suzerainty, such as we are 
supposed to have over the Transvaal Republic, it assumes a very 
different aspect. 

‘ It shows,’ says Mr. Gladstone, * an amazing courage or an 
amazing infatuation that, after a mass of experience, alike deplorable 
and conclusive, the rent and ragged catchword of “ the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire ” should still be flaunted in our eyes. Has it, 
then, a meaning ? Yes, ant] it had a different meaning in almost 
every decade of the century now expiring.’ 

If the phrase be.jmderstood thus and the qualification which it 
introduces into the declaration of the autonomy of Crete mean nothing 
more? than in the case of the other great provinces which are really 
independent, or, as in the case specially mentioned by Mr.* Gladstone, 
of Cyprus, even the strongest Liberal may. be satisfied with such an 
arrangement. It is a curious use of language if province after province 
can be practically set free ajid those who help to effect the severance 
still pose as defended of the integrity of the Turkish Empire. This 
diplomatic language certainly # has nO great attraction for strong and 
honest minds. But if it tide us over difficulties wfc may well bear with it. 

*0n one poinl;, however, even the most moderate Liberals may well 
be prepared to insist. ,We have exercised a good deal of con¬ 
fidence in Lord Salisbury, and personally I am prepared to give 
him full credit for righteous purpose in his statesmanship. The 
biting sarcasm of which he is a master, and in which he still 
occasionally indulges, and the singularly unwise taunts upon the 
Greeks in his recent speech frequently lay him open to suspicions 
which, if not altogether undeserved, may be greatly exaggerated. 
.But I believe he works'for peace, and to a large extent for that 
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righteousness which is an essential condition of an enduring peace. 
Nevertheless, we may reasonably desirfe that if the European Concert 
is to exist, our representative were of a less compliant temper. 
About one point in particular there ought to be no mistake. The 
nation feels much more deeply than the dwellers in the political 
circles of London understand an intense sympathy with Greece. 
It is not confined to one political or ecclesiastical party, to any church 
or any class, and it certainly cannot safely be defied. How far it 
may be possible for the Government to overcome the prejudice already 
created by their joining in the blockade, it is not easy to say. But 
assuredly the idea of coercing Greece will arouse a storm of indigna¬ 
tion which will not easily be appeased. It is idle to tell the people 
that the Europead Concert must be maintained at all costs. There 
is a cost at vhich the nation will not allow it to be maintained. We 
as Liberals have a special interest in the maintenance of peace, 
though I for one do not believe that the perpetuation of the European 
Concert is either an essential or the best condition of the attainment 
of that end. But whatever be the result, Great Britain cannot 
submit to be the tool of the despots of the Continent. We are con¬ 
tent to wait for the gradual development of a Cretan policy. But we 
are not satisfied that in the meantime Greece should be humiliated 
and that we should be made the cliva£ instruments in that humilia¬ 
tion. « 

I end as I began, by urging the supreme > importance of well- 
considered action on the part of all the friends of Greece. This is 
an occasion when hasty or intemperate speech may work great mis¬ 
chief not easily repaired. It is necessary that the opinion of the 
country have fife and full expression, and the force of our Minister 
will be immensely increased if it is felt that the nation is not only 
behind him, but that a large section 6f it is impatient of the conces¬ 
sions he thinks it wise to make. But Lord Salisbury has pledged 
himself to the liberation . of Crete, and with this those who, like 
myself, look forward not only to the union of the island with Greece, 
but to the final overthrow of Turkish despotism, may well for the 
present be content. It would be folly for thosfc who Tviiow nothing 
of the internal workings of the C6ncert to mark out a line of policy. 
All that we have to do, for the present, is to insist that the end be 
secured. If there be a failure on that point assuredly the wayward¬ 
ness of the ruling Powers in the Concert will not be accepted as 
sufficient apology and excuse. .. 

J. Guinness Eogers. 
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THE POWERS AND THE EAST IN THE 
• LIGHT OF THE WAR 

What was bound to happen has in fact happened. The limitecf 
liability war, the raids of the so-called free-lances of the Greek and 
foreign bands, have brought up»the official national war. Edhem Pasha, 
tired of suffering the assaults of the Ethnikt Hetairia, has at last 
given the word of command and begun the fray. He has brilliantly put 
into execution a design well ripened and Sagaciously conceived. He 
has displayed, as commander-in-chief, strategical qualities of the first 
order. His soldiers have exhibited, on their part, not only that rather 
passive gallantry which is the natural produot of* fatalism and which 
has been willingly granted%o the Turk behind earthworks or trenches, 
•but also the most active and offensive bravery. The struggle, begun 
by artillery cleverly put to use, has been decided at the point of the 
bayonet. After bloody and obstinale fighting ^for four days, the 
pass of Maluna fqjl into the power of the Turks. From this high 
tablefand, which commands the fertile plains of Thessaly, that 
granary of ancient and modem Greece, just as the Alps command the 
fields of Lombardy, Edhem was able to launch his soldiers on the low¬ 
lands with the accompaniment of the same proclamation as Napoleon 
Bonaparte issued to his ragged heroes. 

Meanwhile the diversions tried in^the east, between the slopes of 
the Olympus and the sea, and in the west—on the pass of Reveni— 
have not produced the expected results, in spite of the bravery of the 
Greeks and of their first successes.. The movements begun further off 
You XLI—No. 243 3 A 
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seem rather to dissipate and scatter the action than to be troublesome 
to the Turks. Prevesa has been shelled by a squadron with perhaps 
more noise than mischief. Colonel Manos does not find the way to 
Janina opened by those multifarious insurrections—the trust, not only 
of the secret societies, but of sober statesmen in Athens. As for the 
fleet, to the creation of which Greece has offered so many sacrifices— 
including the sacrifice of the solvency of her Treasury—in it are 
centred the best hopes of the nation. Athenians, now as before 
Salamina, are tempted to confide in their wooden walls. They flatter 
themselves to have over the Turkish squadron—which lay so long a 
time rotting in the Golden Horn, the departure of which was so 
theatrical and so carefully prepared a stroke, and which Admiral von 
Hofe Pasha does not care to command, because he does not know at 
all if the ships, or how many of them, are sea-going—just the same 
superiority as Athens had over Sparta at the beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, before that naval battle of Ehion, so well narrated by 
Thucydides, and so amply commented on by Grote. However-, there 
are many illusions. Greek patriots see everywhere in fancy Greek 
ships sailing mysteriouly under sealed orders, going with destructive 
artillery fire to every port of Turkey, ubiquitous and all-powerful. 

All this does not much change the military situation. Not¬ 
withstanding official telegrams and bulletins of victory, the first week 
of the war harf more than realised the gloomy predictions of impartial 
men. Greece is not strong enough by .far to accomplish what she 
has rashly undertaken. Larissa is practically in the hands of Edliem 
Pasha. And then? A rally may be tried at Pharsala ; a desperate 
resistance may once more be made at the Thermopyles. But where 
is, in the name of all that is reasonable, £he guarantee that things 
shall take there a better turn ? * Truth to say, if between Edliem 
and Athens there was no other defence than the army of the 
Diadochos or the strongholds of the country, Athens would be in a 
trice a devoted prey for the Turk. 

But there is something other. Though the Powers liave taken 
up the strangest attitude of aloofness and pretended indifference, 
since they met with the obstinate disobedience of small Greece, 
it is impossible to believe their inertness has no bounds. They have 
solemnly notified to the two would-be belligerents that the aggressor 
would be treated as responsible for the consequences of the war, and 
that he would not be allowed to reap the smallest gain from an 
eventual victory. This decree of the European Areopagus, of the 
six Great Powers who have claimed the right to act as the supreme 
tribunal in international matters, does hot, I apprehend, exhaust 
the whole possibilities of the ( case. It defines beforehand the action 
of the Western diplomacy in the eventuality of a victory obtained 
before Europe has been able or willing, to interfere. It tells Greece 
that her hopes, even in case of a triumph, are doomed to disap- 
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pointment, while another and a. more strict law forbids Turkey, in 
the name of the conscience of mankind, to reconquer or to put back 
under the shadow of the Crescent any part *of God’s earth which 
has been liberated and which has taken back its place in Christendom. 

To my mind, there is no great interest in the discussion raging 
about the question of the priority in the declaration ®f war. In the ■ 
first place, Turkey is quite sure, in any case, to be out of court when it 
shall come to the distribution of spoils. In the second place, Greece, 
who cannot obscure by special pleadings and technical subtleties the 
true facts of the case, knows perfectly well that, even in the impro¬ 
bable event of a victory, Europe will not stultify hers*elf by giving to 
her unruly charge the benefits of the bloody game„ However, this 
legitimate and necessary warning does not sufficiently illuminate the 
policy of the Powers. * 

Here I must try to speak my mind, even if by so doing I displease 
some of my readers or scandalise some others. It seems to me that 
just now we have absolutely no reason to be proud of our quality 
as Europeans or as members of the Concert of Western nations. 

Those of us who have the most strongly silenced either their 
natural feelings of sympathy for Hellenism and its legitimate aspira¬ 
tions, or their natural forebodings of ill to come, in order to give, 
according to the measure of their power, their support to the policy 
of the European federation, of peace in the West amt freedom in the 
East , of the Cretan autonomy and the strict subordination of every¬ 
thing to the prevention of war, are the most entitled to express their 
wonder, their resentment, and even their anger at the miscarriage of 
this policy and at the cynical coolness of the Powers. What!—we 
are told two things, they are incessantly dinned in our «irs, we accept 
them bona fide, and we take them for the basis of all our thoughts, 
words, judgments, and acts : first, that the preservation of peace in the 
East is the supreme interest and the primary obligation of everybody, 
including the subjects of tire Sultan and their brothers of the neigh¬ 
bouring* States ; secondly, that the postulate of all peaceful and 
acceptable solutions of the Eastern problem is the high supervision, 

the control of tlie Great Powers, to the absolute exclusion of the 

• • 

immediately interested quarter*. 

And then, when war breaks out and when the pretenders to the 
succession of the sick man begin to solve by .brute force and without 
the participation of the European Areopagus .this same Eastern 
problem, we are calmly told that war does not matter just now, that 
it is better to let things unroll themselves, and that after all there will 
always be time enough for their High Mightinesses to interfere and 
to say their word in Che final award!, 

In all seriousness, who is here the. intended dupe ? Where is the 
devoted gull, the artless, jreak-minded Ignoramus, who is able to 
swallow and to digest such wholesale lies and to forgive such monstrous 

3 k 2 . 
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contradictions ? The European Concert has not ceased to picture the 
war as the most dreadful spectre, as the one unforgivable sin and crime, 
as the source of every ill the flesh is heir to. And here comes Count 
Muravieff, with a smile on his lips, witha new circular in his hands, 
and chiefly careful to take precautions, not against the undue 
lengthening ©f the war, but against this fearful danger of the offer of 
a mediation, by one or two Powers instead of the whole aacro-sa/nct 
body of the Concert, and spontaneously instead of waiting for a regular 
request! 

I dare say diplomacy will discuss conscientiously this proposal, 
will peck holes in such and such a phrase or a word, will end by 
giving its assent and by rubbing its hands with glee as if the whole 
duty of statesmen were to observe forms, to follow precedents, and to 
shun anjr contact with the brutal realities of life and history. During 
that time Creeks and Turks will continue to struggle; the fanati¬ 
cism of the Islam will be powerfully stirred up by victories and even 
more by defeats; the subject races and even the neighbour -States 
will want more and more to come into the infernal round ; in short, 
all the perils so strongly depicted in advance by diplomats when they 
wished to prevent war will come to pass. 

That this is not a fancy picture is sufficiently witnessed to by the 
new attitude taken by Bulgaria. If it was universally felt that the 
key to the maintenance of peace was in the dispositions and the state 
of mind of the Slavonic States of the Balkan Peninsula, it was also 
seriously hoped that just at present the powerful influence exercised 
at Sofia, Cettigne, and Belgrade by‘Russia was acting for peaceful 
projects. It was rumoured that a kind of new triple alliance on 
a smaller stale had been framed between.Prince Ferdinand, King 
Alexander and Prince Nicholas under the high wardship of Tsar 
Nicolas, and that the new system was an element of stability in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. In fact, there are many reasons for the indis¬ 
position of the south Slavs to make the little game of Panhellenisin 
in Macedonia or elsewhere, and to hasten the opening of the succes¬ 
sion of the sick man. I am very fat from believing or stating that 
Bulgaria does not remain on this ground and has really veered round 
to a kind of underhand co-operation with Greece. 

However, it is certain that the representative pf the principality 
in Constantinople had received orders to present a kind Of ultimatum 
and to threaten with the mobilisation »of the army, and even with 
the proclamation of the independence ••and the erection into a 
kingdom, if the Sultan did not at once send out the berats for the 
five new bishoprics in Macedonia. Serbia, too, has an ecclesiastical 
grievance, and asks for the restpration of the ancient and autonomous 
Patriarchate of Ipek. I do net insist upon these facts. I have only 
taken them as witnesses to the innumerable dangers of all and every 
kind lurking in the prolongation of the present crisis. 
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The Powers ought to take to heart such lurid warnings. But that 
is not all. It is not even the most important consequence of the un¬ 
explained and inexplicable attack of paralysis which has seized the 
European Concert for some weeks past. If among the Powers there are 
some who pursue really, under the cover of a simultaneous action and 
a decorous mutual consultation, peculiar and egoistical ends; if some 
among them expect to find their interest either in pushing Turkey 
in the path of obstinacy or in hindering a prompt and efficient paedia- 
tion, they may be left to their own conscience add to that nemesis 
of human affairs which.generally manages to chastise breaches of 
faith and other sins against the light. But if, as I believe with 
my whole heart, there are, too, Powers, liberal Powers, sincerely 
attached to the cause of freedom and progress and justice in mankind, 
penetrated with the conviction that the only way to prevent a formi¬ 
dable war and to preserve to the world the inestimable good of peace 
is to maintain and to consolidate that new international being, the 
European Concert; if they have made painful sacrifices to this end, 
specially in relation with their peculiar and hereditary traditions of 
policy in the East, and of friendship with the Christian nationalities 
of the Ottoman Empire—then they must reflect on the incredible 
madness of their present conduct. 

They are engaged in breaking the instrument they had just 
created at such expense. They are not only compromising gravely 
the peaceful issue of the present crisis, but rendering absolutely 
nugatory beforehand the endeavours they are going to make again 
for the reform, that is to saj' for the salvation, of the Ottoman 
Empire, when the time comes. They are playing the sorry part of 
dupes in a company <jf subtle statesmen, little troubled by over¬ 
scrupulousness. To my mind, the present situation is one of the 
most critical, I do not only say in the history of the. Eastern 
Question, but in the fate of the fabric of modern Europe. 

At the end of last centdry there was, too, put before the States 
and the statesmen of the period a difficult and redoubtable problem. 

I dare to say the partitjpn of Poland—that is to say, the suppression of 
a legitimate, living, historical State, with agnation full of life and 
wanting to remain free—was for the Powers whq took part in it, or 
who allowed the crime to be consummated under their eyes, something 
of a trial and a judgment. The old order of things was put to the 
touch of a terrible temptatioh ; it was unable to meet it as it ought; 
it was condemned to disappear. 

The French Kevolutjpn, under its international aspect, was, as 
my friend M. Albert Sorel has so well shown, in its way a trial work, 
rather a link in a chain than a first beginning. It was the execu¬ 
tion of the sentence, and France, revolutionary France, not less than 
the monarchical and reactionary Powers, was only in fact applying the 
principles of the old diplomacy and following the path of the ancient 
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polioy. For the Nineteenth eentury^in its death throes it seems the 
Eastern Question is fated to play the part of the Poland business for 
our forefathers. 

I fear greatly that until now modern Europe has not grown up to 
the level of the problem she must resolve or die. I fear the new or 
even the newest contrivances of diplomacy have been put in the 
scales and found wanting. The Armenian affair, the Cretan business, 
and now this Greco-Turk war, have been, one and all, lamentable 
miscarriages. It is high time for the Western Powers to redeem 
their faults and their error. To my mind, the only way to do so is 
not to wait until it is too late in order to mediate efficiently between 
the two belligerents. The occupation of Larissa by Edhem Pasha, 
and the withdrawal of the Duke of Sparta and of the remainder of 
the Greek 'army behind Pharsalus, are only reasons the more for the 
immediate interference of Europe. Turkey has brilliantly demon¬ 
strated the vitality of her military power in the midst of the decom¬ 
position of the State. Edhem has given a necessary, beneficent 
lesson to Greek arrogance. However, everybody knows, as I have 
said before, that the conscience of mankind can neither allow the 
Crescent to reconquer an inch of God’s earth given over to freedom 
and the Cross, nor permit the wholesale destruction of Greece. It is 
high time for the so-called Areopagus to put forth its verdict, and to 
begin again, where it has left it off, the work of the reformation— 
that is to say, of the salvation—of the East. Any pedantic scruple, 
any tardiness, any miserable waiting on the occasion, will only make 
the Powers the laughing-stock of marfkind. Now or never! The 
hour has struck when Europe must either justify by her action her 
high claims, ot abdicate for ever, and write once more in the Book of 
History nn gran rifiuto. , 

Francis de Pressense. 

Paris : April 25, 1897. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS 

ON THE CRETAN INSURRECTION 

English newspapers and periodicals have recently been* flooded 
with speeches, articles, and letters in connection with the Cretan 
Question. Indignation meetings have denounced in most un¬ 
measured terms the tyranny of Turkey and the incapacity of the 
Powers. The question at issue has been invested with a religious 
character by the public utterances of Nonconformist and Anglican 
divines, whose main line of argument seems to be that, as Christians 
we are bound to sympathise with and assist other Christians, whatever 
be the nature of their political aims and objects. 

A careful analysis of this excited rhetoric and literature reveals 
the fact that when it gets beyond the stage of mere a priori assump¬ 
tion, it is based almost entirely upon the telegraphic information 
furnished by correspondents. The messages dispatched by a number 
of comparatively obscure individuals in Crete, to the effect that a 
church has been desecrated, or some insurgents killed, by English 
shell-fire—these are enough to furnish the data for q ‘ special prayer’ 
or a determination to secede from one’s political party. The readers 
of some of our leading European newspapers must often be'puzzled 
when they find that the leading articles before them discuss Cretan 
affairs with impartiality tmd moderation, while the telegraphic 
communications ^printed in another column seem generally to ignore 
the possibility of there being more than one side to the question. 
Some few days ago Mr. Laboufhere with his usual acuteness laid- 
stress # upon this vqry discrepancy in the House of*Commons. 

The expulsion from Crete of the Greek consuls and correspondents 
aroused great indignation at the time, but anyone who has had any expe¬ 
rience of Greek joumalistiejnethods must realise th,e ample justification 
which existed for such a step. Juvenal’s estimate of Greek veracity 
is. as valid to-day as that of his Apostolic contemporary with regard 
to the Cretans. The 'best endeavours of the representatives of the 
Powers to restore order in Crete were continually hindered by 
telegrams which were a mil&nge of falsehood and exaggeration. A 
pferusal of Greek newspapers, and still more of the Athenian telegrams 
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which are sold broadcast in Greece fqr five lepta, each, will convince 
anyone of the trnth of this assertion. Our excellent Consul at Canea, 
Sir Alfred Biliotti, who has acted throughout the struggle with perfect 
justice to Turks and insurgents alike, is, because of this very impar¬ 
tiality, accused by every Greek one meets in the interior of the island, 
from Colonel Vaoos downwards, of deliberately sending false reports to- 
the British Government and being in the pay of Turkey ! 

Even after the departure of these Hellenic journalists the taint of 
one-sidedness still stems to infect a great deal of the correspondence 
dispatched from Crete. The European correspondents live in the 
towns; they cannot, with rare exceptions, speak either Greek or 
Turkish; they qpldom seek for any information from the Ottoman 
authorities, and depend largely on the news brought to thenf by 
Christians Whose natural untruthfulness is not minimised by the destruc¬ 
tion of their property. The interpreters who are employed in Crete 
are almost exclusively Christians, and one may be certain that no fact 
detrimental to the cause of the insurgents will be communicated by 
these persons if they can possibly avoid it. Further, the great 
majority of the correspondents in Crete are Philhellenic to begin with. 
One important telegraphic agency in Canea is under the absolute 
control of a Cretan Christian, who is, very naturally, devoted entirely 
to the interests of the Philhellenic party. Partisanship in such a case 
as this is, of coursfe, natural; but the matter is very different when one 
finds European correspondents going out of their way to frame 
telegrams which will show up the Turks and, one may add, the Powers 
in an unfavourable light. Incidents which might tend to lessen our 
sympathy for the cause of the insurgents are purposely omitted, and 
alleged facts ave sometimes telegraphed homU in spite of reliable 
information to the contrary brought,from the interior of the island. 
At other times any statement made by a Christian which may serve 
for the contents of an ad misericordiam telegram is at once 
dispatched without apparently any attempt to personally verify the 
details. 

Take, for example, the stories of TuYkish qruelty, outrage, and 
breach of faith which figure, so prominently in the speeches of 
gentlemen who attach the conduct of *the Government. Stress was 
laid in the House of Commons a r nd elsewhere upon the unprincipled 
conduct of the Turkish officials who had, according to Colonel Vasos, 
re-armed the refugees from Selinos in direct violation of their pledges 
to the contrary. This story was telegraphed home without any 
scruple or question; it has, nevertheless, siqce been proved to be 
absolutely groundless by a commission of European officers, who 
expressly exonerated the Turkish, officers from the charges brought, 
against them. Another indignant telegram recently announced that 
the Turks at Kissamo Kastelli had demolished some Christian houses 
while the Europeans looked on. Yet the destruction of these houses 
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was perfectly justifiable, as'the^insurgents were endeavouring under 
cover of the buildings to mine the fortifications. On the 2nd of 
April we find a Cretan Bishop speaking as follows in ‘ an Appeal to 
the civilised Peoples of Christian Europe: ’ ‘ The plundering of sacred 
temples and their vessels, the massacres of innocent Christian women 
and children, the countless destructions of property, the robberies 
which are still practised against Christians by thd unbridled Turkish 
mob and soldiery are indescribable.’ The exaggeration of this 
paragraph is so great that it amounts practically to a tissue of 
falsehoods. Let us turn our attention to concrete facts which are 
carefully ignored by the Bishop. The story of the desecration of 
the Catholic church at Candia by the Turkish soldiery haS been 
disproved absolutely by Admiral Canevaro after a searching inquiry. 
A telegram about the desecration of the church of ayios ’I wuvvijs near 
Canea was sent off by a correspondent without any attempt on his 
part to verify the alleged facts, which were'greatly exaggerated. At 
Candia I visited the large Greek church, the priest of which informed 
me, like a second Elijah, that he alone was left of all the Christian 
clergy, the rest of his colleagues having literally obeyed the scriptural 
injunction and fled from the city. Here was a church deserted by 
its worshippers in the midst of thousands of Moslem refugees 
and unprotected by soldiers. How easy it would have been to set 
fire to it any dark pight! Yet no injury whatever had been 
done to the building, not even a pane of glass broken. How many 
Mohammedan mosques are left standing outside Candia, Canea and 
Retyrno ? None. Even amongst ourselves how long in, say, an 
Ulster village would a Roman Catholic chapel deserted by its con¬ 
gregation keep its doofs and windows intact ? To state*that Christian 
women and children are being massacred by unbridled Turks is sheer 
rhodomontade. Nothing whatever of the kind takes place. ^During 
a recent visit to Candia, information was brpught me by three 
Christians, that a party qf Bashibazouks had just returned from a 
foray on the village of Elea and had brought with them two Christian 
heads. I hunted high and*low for these heads, but they were not 
forthcoming, and a little cross-examination revealed the fact that the 
whole story was a pure fabrication. As to robbery, the pillage of a 
Christian house in the outskirts of a’ town is about as productive an 
operation as the pillage of a defunct bonfire. I have occasionally 
seen a few men and women wading amongst the charred debris of 
the houses, and picking'up odd pieces of scrap iron, fragments of 
bedsteads and so on. ^.s to the Christian houses still standing in 
the towns, these are now efficiently guarded by patrols of European 
troops who have taken over all police duties. But even before the 
arrival of our troops I stayed two evenings at Candia, where I was 
informed that every night? the Moslems looted the empty houses of 
tLe Christians; yet I certainly saw no sign of this, though I walked 
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about the streets for hours. The Christians had ample time to escape, 
and took good care to leave little of any value behind them. The 
town is crowded with thousands of Moslem refugees who have 
escaped with their lives and nothing else from the Christians, who 
burnt their houses and slaughtered their friends. These unfortunate 
refugees are always on the verge of starvation, for the authorities 
find it impossible to provide them with bread, and up to the 18th of 
March the total amount of food which had been distributed was 
lb. of flour to each person! If these starving familiesdo occasionally 
help themselves to the almost worthless contents of the deserted 
houses, one cannot feel greatly surprised or shocked. On the other 
hand, the damage done to Moslem property is infinitely greater than 
that inflicted upon the Christians. The insurgents have long since 
made a resolve, so one of their leaders informed me, to spare no 
Moslem property whatever, and a very slight acquaintance with the 
interior of the island is enough to indicate how thoroughly this resolu¬ 
tion has been carried into effect. In the House of Commons, the 
Bashibazouks—who, by the way, are continually confounded with the 
Turkish regulars—are represented by Mr. Dillon and others as blood¬ 
thirsty ruffians wlio are perpetually sallying out from the towns for 
loot and massacre. But, as a matter of fact, there is in the space 
between the Turkish outposts and the lines of the insurgents 
practically nothing* to loot and certainly nobody to massacre. It is 
quite true that these Turkish irregulars do sometimes bum an olive 
tree belonging to a Christian in the outskirts of the town, and 
sometimes cut one down for firewood ; bift this is quite exceptional, 
at any rate in the neighbourhood of Canea, as I saw for .myself 
during several rides beyond the Turkish outposts; and we. must not 
forget that the vineyards and crops, of the vast majority of. the 
Moslem population are at present in the possession of their enemies. 
As far as shooting is concerned, the aggression comes almost entirely 
from the Christians. They are perpetually firing at the Turks, who 
rarely reply, partly because the Powers have requested them to abstain 
from this as much as possible, partly because it ^ almost impossible 
to hit a Cretan, who lies well concealed behind a rock and takes 
pot-shots at any Tur^t he can see. Mr. Melton Prior -and myself, 
accompanied by a Turkish officer, went to the top*of a house,at 
Nerokouri; almost instantly three bullets whizzed over our heads 
from the insurgents, on the ridge above. Mr. Labouchere has 
described as a ‘ disgrace to war itself’ the conduct of some Bashi¬ 
bazouks who fired on a party of insurgents and Europeans carrying a 
white flag. I hold no brief for the ethics o? these irregulars, but 
I know also from personal experience that a white* flag is no absolute 
security from the bullets of the Christian sharpshooters. 

Almost all the acts of aggression which have taken place recently 
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have come from the insurgents.. Some weeks ago they deliberately 
fired upon the Austrian warship Sebenico, whicji was struck by more 
than forty bullets. I went in a boat to Iiothia, the scene of this 
incident, and asked the Christian leaders why they had committed 
this act of provocation. They^ replied that they thought that the 
Sebenico was a Turkish cruiser. As the Turkish flag* is well known 
to the insurgents, and the Austrian ensign was visibly displayed on 
the warship, which was close inshore, I am afrajd there was more 
ingenuity than truth about this answer. The senes of attacks upon 
Malaxa, Keratidi, Izeddin and Kissamo Kastelli have < all been acts of 
direct and unprovoked aggression. Immediately upon the receipt of 
the Admirals’ note, to the effect that they insisted on fche revicttlalling 
of the blockhouses being permitted by the Christians, Colonel Yasos 
at once despatched his three field-guns from Alikianou to Kontopoulo 
to be ready for the attack on Malaxa next day. Political capital has 
been made of the fact alleged by several correspondents that the 
insurgents were not aware of the contents of this Collective Note. I 
believe this statement to be groundless; it is quite certain, at any 
rate, that the insurgent leaders, Moazzi, Knlogeris, Manos and the 
others, knew of the Note in question, for I was present when the 
artillery arrived, and they told me the reason for its sudden appear¬ 
ance. If the rank and file of the Christians were not informed of the 
Admirals’ message, the responsibility for this rests entirely upon 
Colonel Vasos and the insurgent leaders. It was intended to attack 
Keratidi on the day after the Malaxa fight, but at three o’clock in the 
morning we were awakened af Kontopoulo by the news that during 
the night.the Turkish garrison had evacuated the blockhouse. The 
attacks upon Izeddin ffrtd Kissaipo Kastelli have since followed. 

The European Admirals have.been placed in a position of excep¬ 
tional difficulty, in which their general mission to keep ordpr in the 
island, pending the settlement of the Cretan^ question, has been 
hampered by international jealousy and the vacillation of home 
Governments. But any impartial resident in Crete must acknowledge 
that the commapders pf the European squadrons have acted through¬ 
out with the utmost moderation. Yet th^y are frequently repre¬ 
sented by correspondents as hi capable officers, who fire upon the 
Christians without provocation, and Invariably meet with failure in 
their negotiations with the insurgents, because they take upon them 
work which ought to be entrusted solely to the Consuls. No one 
who was not blinded by prejudice could possibly condemn the 
shelling of the Christians on the road from Candanos. But for one 
well-placed shell, and a single volley of Lee-Metford bullets which 
dropped fifteen of the ruffians who were threatening the defenceless 
refugees and their escort, it is almost certain that a mulfch greater 
amount of bloodshed would‘have occurred. Again, the determination 
to prevent the insurgents from breaking through the defences of 
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Canea, and thus endangering the water supply of the town, was the 
expression of the best naval and military opinion available in Crete. 
Full and timely warning of their intention to maintain the status 
quo with respect to these defences was sent to the insurgents, and 
after this the Admirals could not allow their reasonable precautions 
for the security o'f the town to be openly set at defiance. They had 
made themselves morally responsible for the safety of the garrisons 
which held the outlying forts and blockhouses. Nevertheless, their 
action in shelling the insurgents at Malaxa has been severely 
criticised. One telegram in a leading English newspaper stated 
that ‘ the reason of the sudden European bombardment was utterly 
inexplicable to the insurgents.’ Yet, as has been said above, the 
attack on the blockhouse was Colonel Vasos’ direct reply to the 
collective Note of the Admirals, of which the insurgent leaders also 
were fully aware; for when I was dining with them on the evening 
before the fight, one of them remarked to me, ‘ We hear that we shall 
have some of your shells amongst us to-morrow.’ The actual shelling 
was intended not to kill the Christians, but to make it clear to them 
that they would not be permitted to occupy Malaxa. For this 
purpose ordinary percussion shells were used instead of shrapnel or 
time-fuse shells, which would probably have played great havoc with 
the insurgents, ^s only three Christians, at the outside estimate, 
were killed during the whole engagement, which continued from 
5.30 a.m. to 4 r.M., and the European bombardment lasted for ten 
minutes only, the damage done by these shells was not overwhelming. 

Another favourite topic in the Philhellenic utterances which have 
flooded our newspapers and magazines is the alleged starvation of 
the insurgents. ‘The Government,’we are told in the House of 
Commons, ‘ is now blockading Crete with the deliberate intention of 
starving it into submission.’ At a recent meeting in London, a well- 
known member of Parliament denounced ‘ Lord Salisbury’s attempt 
to starve the people of Crete ’ as an ‘ abominable outrage on 
humanity.’ One of the proclamations of the Central Cretan Com¬ 
mittee complains of ,‘the decision of the Powers to compel the 
population of Crete to submit .by famine.’ In short, this alleged 
starvation of the Christians is the crambe repetita of indignation 
speeches and political harangues against the action 1 of the Powers. 
As a simple matter of fadt, no starvation whatever exists among the 
Christians, at any rate since the liberation of the small body who 
occupied Akrotiri, nor indeed is likely to exist. Wherever one rides 
in the interior of the island one finds abundance of food. Meat, 
galetta (a kind of ship’s biscuit), vegetables, .fruit and wine are 
plentiful eveiywhere, and there *is a very fair supply of excellent 
brown bread. At Kontopoulo, Alikianou and other places' where 
the insurgents or Greeks are massed, canteens and eating-houses are 
in full Bwing, and do a roaring trade. At Alikianou four friends 
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and myself enjoyed an excellent dejeuner of meat, bread, wine and 
fruit for something like four francs between us. Milk costs next to 
nothing, and a large fowl can be bought for little more than a franc. 
Surely these are not famine prices! Further, while the houses of 
their Moslem neighbours have been systematically looted and burnt, 
the Christians have had the good sense to spare §>r subsequent use 
their crops and vineyards. The insurgents themselves assert that, 
even if they were driven by a thoroughly effective blockade to rely 
entirely on their own resources, they would stitf possess an adequate 
food supply for two years. But, in reality, the difficulty of blockading 
a coast like that of Crete is so great that, despite any amount of 
vigilance, blockade-running will always be more or less feasible. At 
present small Greek vessels, whose crews know every inch of the 
coast, frequently, at night, slip through the loose cordon* of warships 
and land their cargoes! A few weeks ago, e.g., a successful dis¬ 
embarkation took placq in the south of the island of 500 volunteers, 
110 cases of cartridges, 100 sacks of galetta, beans, potatoes, &c., and 
96 bags of salt; and on the 27th of March, 50 mule-loads of galetta 
were actually landed at a spot close to Alikianou, and within six 
or seven miles of Canea. 

In short, the fearful pictures which are drawn for our edification 
by Philhellenic enthusiasts of Christians reduced to the verge of 
starvation by the tyranny of the Powers—these accounts are as 
ludicrous as they ard pernicious. Even if scarcity of food did exist 
in the interior of Crete, the responsibility for such a state of things 
would rest entirely on Colonel Vasos and the Greek Government 
which supports him. As long as the Powers demand the withdrawal 
of the ’Greek forces,, they cannot with any show gf reason at all 
calmly permit these forces 16 be supplied with munitions of war. 
No ’doubt the existence of the blockade is a source of extreme 
irritation to Greeks and insurgents alike, but the sufferings inflicted 
by it are sentimental only, not physical. None of the ordinary 
conveniences and commodities of bivouac life are absent, as far as I 
could see, from the camp of Alikianou. The postal connection with 
Greece is necessarily of a somewhat desultory and uncertain 
character at present, but Cplonel’ Vasos ’can always communicate 
with the inothjr-country by a system of heliograph messages to 
Attens via Cerigo. The other day I read with amazement in one 
of our leading newspapers a telegram from Alikianou, which stated 
that ‘the wounded 'insurgents lack even absolutely necessary 
medicaments, owing to the blockade, and sufferers must mainly trust 
to time and nature.’ *Yet a doctor on the Greek medical staff in 
€rete distinctly informed me that the hospital at Alikianou was fully 
equipped with every kind of surgical appliance and medical require¬ 
ment ! No, the people \yho are suffering from scarcity of food and 
••will soon be reduced to starvation unless assistance is rendered by the 
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authorities, are not the Greeks and Christians, but the Moslem'refugees 
who have fled from their ruined homes-into the towns. Up to the 
present the Turkish officials have done their best for these miser¬ 
able refugees, who are, for the most part, quite penniless; but they 
state that they cannot continue to feed them, as they are destitute 
of funds for the purpose. It would be a good thing if a little of the 
sympathy which -is wasted on the imaginary sufferings of the 
Christians were directed towards the unhappy Mohammedans, who 
have lost all they possessed, and have the prospect of starvation daily 
before their eyes. , 

In order to secure the sympathy and support of the English 
people,' many appeals have been made by Greek and Cretan Christians 
for help in the name of our common religion. At home the phrase 
‘ oppressed Christians 5 has figured ad nauseam in discussions upon 
the Cretan insurrection. It is an infinite pity that the subject of 
Christianity should be introduced into this question at all; for, apart 
from other reasons, it is almost a desecration of the word 1 Christian ’ 
to apply it to the Cretans as a means for securing sympathy. 
These so-called ‘ Christians ’ slaughter helpless women and children 
in cold blood, and are led to such infamous acts by their own priests, 
veritable wolves in sheep’s clothing. On the pretext that they cannot 
afford food for the support of prisoners, they have made a resolution 
to spare neither‘the lives nor property of Mohammedans. The out¬ 
rages inflicted by our * co-religionists 5 upon t*he helpless population 
of Sitia and Daphne were of a hideous description. It is true that 
the captain of one of our warships paid a flying visit to Sitia and 
reported that the details of the massacre had been exaggerated. But 
this officer was accompanied, I hear, by an interpreter, and by the 
time he arrived the visible' signs pf the outrages had largely dis¬ 
appeared. From my own inquiries among the insurgents, coupled 
with information supplied by an acquaintance who had visited Sitia, 
I feel certain, after full allowance for exaggeration, that at any rate 
the greater part of the incidents recounted by the survivors of the 
massacre did actually occur. The most probable account seems to 
be that the Christians of Sitia demanded of the Moslems the surrender 
of their arms. The Moslems very naturally refused to part with 
their guns, the only protection they possessed for themselves^ and 
their families, and were, therefore attacked by the Christians and 
compelled to take shelter in a mosque, about 150 in all, men, women 
and children. The Christians began to ike at them through the 
doors and windows, and to bring faggots together in order to bum 
them out. The Moslems then surrendered four rifles, but the 
Christians were not satisfied, and, attacked the imprisoned crowd with 
greater ferocity than ever. They broke a hole in the roof of the 
mosque and threw in sulphur, petroleum and burning sticks. The 
women cried out that they were willing to do anything and accept 
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any form of government if their lives were spared, but their prayers 
for mercy were disregarded. Many were suffocated, and the rest 
determined to leave the mosque, as the bullets and knives of the 
Christians were preferable to a slow death by fire. Outside a general 
massacre took place. Of those who escaped, some took refuge in a 
cave, where they were discovered twelve days afterwards. The Chris¬ 
tians at once brought fresh supplies of brushwood in order to burn 
out the remaining Moslems, and succeeded in suffocating some of 
them. Three days afterwards, three insurgent leaders, Michaelis, 
Alexias, and another, ^arrived and persuaded their comrades to extin¬ 
guish the flames and liberate the survivors. Thirteen of these were 
kept as hostages, and I was told on good authority thjrt; some o^the wives 
and daughters of th§ Moslems who were captured were violated by 
the Christians. In the hospital at Candia, where a number of the 
wounded refugees are finder treatment, I saw for myself how these 
Christians behave to helpless women and children when they get 
the upper hand. One beautiful girl of twenty was there with three 
hideous knife wounds—two in her head and one in her side ; another 
woman had her ears cut off, and a little boy of five had been so 
shamefully mutilated that he died. When I afterwards accused the 
insurgents of these atrocities, they replied that it was the Mohamme¬ 
dans who had wounded their own wives and children in order to make 
the Powers believe that this was the work of the!* insurgents ! One 
wonders if they serio'usly expected this tale to be believed. Many of 
the accounts given me by the weeping women—some of them the 
sole survivors of an entire family—were heartrending. The Presi¬ 
dent of the Penal Court at Candia informed me that he had himself 
lost twenty-four relatives in the massacres of Sifcia and Daphne. 
Thanks to the exertions of one or two officers, the lives of'the gallant 
defenders of Malaxa were spared, but the prisoners had to be con¬ 
tinually guarded by Italians and Greeks, to keep the (Cretans from 
shooting them down in*eold blood. If* the* Powers do not grant 
Colonel Vasos full pertnission to send his prisoners to Greece or 
elsewhere outside Crete, the blockade will continue to furnish an 
excuse for the slaughter of any subsequent prisoners, w'hich is con¬ 
fessed by their leaders to be the usual practice of the insurgents’. My 
bestowal of a foyv cigarettes and oranges on some Turkish prisoners at 
Kontopoulo w f as employed by the Christians as one of their pretexts for 
openly insulting me and detaining me as a prisoner. They afterwards 
fired two bullets at *my head on the absurd ground that I w r as 
attempting to escape, because the Greek soldier who guarded me 
insisted that I should accompany him about fifty yards from the village 
as a measure of precaution against t tke shells which were falling about 
us. In short, the less said about Christianity as a political factor in 
the Cretan question the better. 

• The Turkish troops in their struggle with the insurgents are at 
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present outnumbered by about thirty to one, but I doubt very much, 
even if the combatants in Crete were left to fight it out, whether 
the Christians would do more than they have hitherto succeeded in 
doing—viz. invest the towns. We have heard a great deal of the 
heroism of these Cretan patriots, but one sees very little of this in 
the actual fighting which takes placfc in the island. The Cretan 
insurgents never come to close quarters unless in overwhelming 
numbers; hence, they carry no bayonets. Rifle fire from behind 
rocks is their favourite method of warfare. Take, for instance, the 
engagement at Malaxa. The correspondent of the Daily Graphic, who 
only witnessed the fight from Suda Bay, stated that ‘ about 4 o’clock 
the insurgents rushed the building in really gallant Btyle.’ This account 
as altogether wrong. I was present on the field and saw the fighting. 
The forty-three Turks who still remained in the blockhouse defended it 
with the utmost gallantry from daybreak till 2.45 against hundreds of 
insurgents. They had had no water for three days—so an officer told 
me—and very little food. Yet exhausted as they were, and scafcely 
able to reply to the terrific rifle and artillery fire of their assailants, 
they held the wretched blockhouse till they could do so no longer, 
when they raised the white flag and admitted the Cretans. The 
insurgents did not rush the building at all; on the contrary, for 
hours before its surrender they crept about it amongst the rocks, 
•shouting out, likfe curs yelping round a wounded quarry they dare 
not touch, ‘ We've got you now! Wait till night comes! When it is 
•dark we will come back with dynamite and blow you up! ’ The 
insurgents are, in fact, an undisciplined rabble who would be routed 
by the Turkish regulars if they met on anything like equal terms. 
Troops like those who made the thirteen desperate attacks up the 
slopes of the Shipka Pass would, if they were present in sufficient 
numbers and allowed a free hand, speedily sweep this Cretan canaille 
from the Malaxa ridge. 

Everyone who ha§ mixed with the insurgents must be struck by 
the fact that their demands are invariably‘ formulated by Greeks or 
Italians. It is almost hopeless to seek for any intelligent comment 
upon the political questions at issue from the Cretans themselves, who 
‘have the haziest notions of anything except that they are fighting 
against the hated Turk as their fathers fought before them, In fact, 
I suspect very strongly that the ignorant villagers are purposely kept 
in the dark by the G reeks as to the real raison d’etre of the international 
fleet in Suda Bay. A body of them at Rothia evidently believed that 
England intended shortly to seize Crete for herself. There is a story 
in one of the German papers which, I believ#, is quite true, that at a 
recent conference between some European naval officers and the 
insurgents, the latter were represented by six gentlemen, of whom 
tw r o appeared in gold-rimmed spectacles, tvo wore silk hats, and two 
were Italians! Again, can anyone be deceived into believing that 
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the majority of the so-called ‘^Proclamations of the Cretan People’ 
really issue from other than Greek sources ? In one of these pro¬ 
ductions the Cretan refugees in Greece are made to speak as follows : 

‘ Why did they (i.e. the Powers) not let us die at the hands of the 
Turkish assassins and incendiaries rather than that we should come 
to await here the effects of the cruel sentence of the Admirals against 
our compatriots, against our relations—a sentence which does not 
allow us even to go and share with them the Dagtesque anguish to 
which they are condemned without pity ? ’ There' is an unmistakably 
Hellenic flavour ahout this inflated nonsense. 

I was on one occasion fortunate enough to find myself in the 
midst of a considerable body of insurgents entirely free from the 
Greek or Italian element* I asked them what they considered the best 
form of government for Crete. They seemed to have no very definite 
conception of what was meant by either autonomy or annexation, 
though they were apparently unanimous in desiring the latter. At the 
same time there was about these Cretans, pure and simple, a lack of 
that frenzied enthusiasm for evtoa- ts, which one finds in places where 
the leaven of Vasos and his friends has been more fully at work, 
and they confessed that a short time previous to my visit there had 
existed among them some differences of opinion on the question of 
Hellenic annexation. The insurgents are always represented by the 
Greeks as determined to die rather than accept autonomy. ‘ If you 
give us autonomy,’ said one of these rhetorical warriors to me, ‘ you 
will find nothing but trees to give it to.’ All this is very fine and 
melodramatic, but on the faceof it rather absurd. Is it credible that 
a people would rather die with their wives and families than be per¬ 
mitted to govern themselves in their own way? I’was informed 
that a resolution had been arrived, at that anyone - who proposed the 
acceptance of autonomy should be shot. So much for, the free 
discussion of this question in the interior of the island ! 

The Cretans are not ‘ fighting for the liberty of their fatherland,’ 
which has already been amply guaranteed to them by the Powers. 
They are fighting now^ whetlfer they know it or not, simply in order 
to satisfy Hellenic greed for additional teijitory. Enthusiasm for 
the freedom of Crete is a very thin veneer upon the schemes of Greek 
ambition. • 

The delay experienced in the solution of the Cretan question is 
quite intelligible to anyone who recognises its enormous difficulty 
and complexity. What fin object lesson in international jealousies is 
presented to us in Suda Bay at present! Then, again, all attempts 
to formulate some generally acceptable form of government for Crete 
are continually hampered by the unwillingness of the insurgents to 
abstain from military action until the question is settled. The 
active sovereignty of Turkey over the island has of course come to 
aft end, without any very poignant regret on the part of the more 
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enlightened Turks, who fully recognise that the Sultan has never 
received any benefit from the possession of the island, which has rather 
been a constant source of anxiety and expenditure. On the other # 
hand, it is difficult to understand how any form of autonomy could 
succeed in Crete, for a people less capable of self-government it 
would be difficult to find. Hellenic annexation is perhaps the worst 
proposal which could be made. Greece is practically bankrupt, and 
without the generous assistance of private individuals the frontier 
armies could never have been equipped and dispatched from Athens. 
Anyone who has lived in Greece and experienced the dingy squalor 
of Greek provincial life, even in the most fertile parts of the Pelo- 
ponnese, can realise how utterly incapable the Greeks would be 
of adequately developing the resources of Crgte. Nor, indeed, qould 
Greece afford the troops and gendarmerie, which would certainly be 
required, after the glamour of annexation had worn off, to compel 
these antinomian Cretans to pay taxes, five Jtimes as heavy as those 
which have been demanded of them, with or without success, under 
the Turkish regime. In the absence of such adequate military pro¬ 
tection, no security whatever would exist for the lives and property 
of the Moslem minority. 

The real salvation of this island, full as it is of manifold possi¬ 
bilities, would be its annexation by one of the Powers. If Lord 
Beaconsfield had asked the Sultan for Crete instead of the useless 
Cyprus! In case mutual jealousies and conflicting interests prevent 
the acquisition of Crete by some one of the Powers, then let them at 
any rate guarantee the establishment of a firm and just government. 
To hand over the island to Greece would be to commit one of the 
gravest politioal mistakes, not to say crimes, ojf the century. 

It is certainly .high time that this beautiful island enjoyed some 
measure of peace and prosperity. Its history throughout the present 
century has indeed been * written in blood and tears.’ Revolution after 
revolution has left its cruel memories behind it, and the peasants often 
speak of the awful tragedies of former years, like that terrible night 
in 1866 when hundreds of women and children fled from their burning 
homes and were frozen to death on the snow-clad slopes of the White 
Mountains. An aged priest who was talking to me of the many 
calamities of his country quoted pathetically enough the complaint of 
the Psalmist: 

Thou bast shown Thy people Jieavy things, 

Thou hast inude us to drink the wine of staggering. 

How heartily one sympathised with his prayer that the reign of 
bloodshed and anarchy would speedily cease and the sun of righteous¬ 
ness at length arise upon this, unhappy island with healing in his 
wings! • 


• Ernest N. Bennett. 
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Although tlie names of Canea and the surrounding villages have 
become household words, and are now important factory in contem¬ 
porary history, it is only* during the last few months that they have 
sprung into such prominence. At the time I visited the country, 
about two years ago, very few people knew anything about Crete at 
all, except that St. Paul suffered shipwreck there or thereabouts, and 
that the population were liars and otherwise undesirable acquaint¬ 
ances. Accounts of revolutions in the island were occasionally given 
in the newspapers, but they excited little interest. 

Canea is not an easy spot for the ordinary traveller to reach. 
The writer was away from England a little over a month, and during 
that time travelled on no less than seven different steamers and 
passed through thirteen custom houses. Boats run twice a week 
from Athens, via Candia and Retimo, on uncertain days and at a 
very moderate speed, and this is the only way of reaching the 
island. * . 

My companion was one well known* in the world of sport and a 
frequent contributor to these pages; yet with all his experience to 
assist us we were doomed to return empty-handed—indeed, without 
firing a shot. The attraction for us in the. island lay in the reputed 
existence of the Cretan* ibex (Capra cegagms) or ‘ agrimia ’ in the 
precipitous mountains on the south coast. We were unable to get 
any information witfi reference to the animal* except from the pages 
of Pliny and vague references by Other travellers of less antiquity. 
We were unable to find that any European had ever shot them, and 
it was not until we landed at Candia and found the horns and hide 
of a young buck hanging on the back of an old ‘ fakir ’ that we 
felt really sure of the existence of our quarry. On our arrival two 
days later at Canea, however, Mr. (now Sir Alfred) Biliotti, H.B.M. 
Consul, gave us a most?encouraging account: the agrimia were said 
to be fairly plentiful in a certain locality and w r ere frequently shot 
by shepherds; there was a mule trpck right across the island, and 
there would be no difficulty in keeping ourselves supplied with 
•provisions. 
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Thanks to Sir Alfred’s courtesy and assistance, we were able to 
leave for the interior on the day following that of our arrival. Some 
little difficulty was experienced in clearing our baggage at the custom 
house, ostensibly because it was Friday and Turks could not work 
on that day; but the time-honoured remedy of baksheesh salved the 
consciences of the douane, and we got our boxes and men on the 
road by eleven, we ourselves following three hours later, mounted on 
a sorry-looking trio of mules. 

As we passed through the high street of Canea we were struck 
by the number of shops which sold nothing but long yellow Welling¬ 
ton boots, and could not understand why this particular industry 
should hold such a prominent position. After two or three days in 
the mountains this feeling of surprise was entirely supplanted, as 
we inspected our own footgear, by one of wonder that there were 
anything but boot shops in the country. A £air of thick new tennis 
shoes (the only shoes suitable to these hills) were in pieces within 
the week, and our servants’ thick native boots w ere torn to ribbons. 
Next to the boot trade, the most flourishing industry appeared to be 
that of the greengrocer—endless varieties of salad being exposed for 
sale throughout the town. A great number of skins of light-coloured 
gennet or pine-marten were hanging in one doorway, but we never 
ran across the animal himself. A Frenchman, living in the town, 
told us that he had shot hares, quail, woodcock, snipe, and partridges j 
but, with the exception of a few partridges and rock-doves, we saw 
neither fur nor feather during our visit. 

Riding out of the gates of the town, we passed through the 
inevitable * leper farm,’ the poor creatures being under the care of 
Dr. Joannitis, a.> Cretan gentleman educated in England and holding 
a British medical diploma, who has devoted his life to the study of 
leprosy. He was much pleased to meet Englishmen and to have the 
opportunity of talking English, a luxury he only enjoys when the fleet 
is at Suda Bay. 

A rough road running between aloe hedges and olive groves led 
up to the valley of the Flatanos river towards Lakhos, about twelve 
miles distant. The hill sides were studded with small villages of from 
fifteen to forty white houses, a small minaret or tiny church tower 
proclaiming the prevailing religion. They looked very bright and 
smiling as they nestled in the sun among their olive and orange 
groves, and it was oply on looking highes that one saw the ridges 
studded at intervals with * pyrgi,’ or blockhouses, and could realise 
that this peaceful agricultural country was not always so placid, and 
that civil war had devastated and would ag&n devastate this most 
productive district. The tracts of land on the north coast which have 
been thrown out of cultivation also tell their tale of Turkish tax¬ 
farming ; the more inaccessible interior beipg the only portion of the 
island where agricultural produce can be grown at a profit, owing to 
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the disinclination of the tax-collectors to visit these out-of-the-way 
localities! , 

Twelve miles from the coast the path left the river-bed and wound 
in a steep ascent up the* hill-side. As we mounted this acolivity a 
more extended view was afforded, and we were able to observe the 
ingenuity of the natives in utilising every cornea of ground, the most 
inaccessible-looking patches being planted with "vines or olives. We 
reached Lakhos, 2,000 feet above the sea, long, after dark, and with 
difficulty found the house where the cook had prepared dinner. To 
reach it was a feat of «o small danger, as the village is pitched at an 
inclination of about forty-five degrees: the houses standing out, one 
Above the other, like steps. Conversation with the next-door neighbour 
is tarried on up or down the chimney, as the case may be. The first 
■object encountered on gping out of a door is the open chimney of the 
house below, and it was a marvel to us why these good people did not 
sometimes find an unexpected addition to their meals, in the shape of 
a junior member of the neighbour’s family who had made an involun¬ 
tary descent into the pot! 

The house where we dined was that of the chief inhabitant. The 
room was a good big one, about 8 feet high, clean, with * dope ’ walls. 
A large bed with clean coverlet and a hand-loom stood in one comer, 
the rest being bare. An interested crowd watched and discussed us 
with respectful attention till we finished an excellent repast: the only 
.good one, by the way, that the cook ever prepared for us, and on the 
■strength of which he got royally drunk and gave away all our cigarettes 
and tobacco. Then the crowd closed in, and we endeavoured, with 
the assistance of a slender Cretan vocabulary and a cast-iron English 
pronunciation, to irft’erview our hosts. We met with but slight 
success, the only portion of the conversation worthy of note being an 
endeavour, on the part of the mayor, to demonstrate the habitat and 
habits of the agrimia by means of an orange, tfye cups, and the table 
cutlery. From this we gathered that they* fed in the open and then 
retired to the hush, which was plentiful. This, alas! was amply 
demonstrated by 011 * subsequent experience. .After an hour or so of 
this very fatiguing conversation we were conducted to the spot where 
our tents were pitched ; a mo§t alarming walk it was, in the dark, up 
a vary narrow path along the side of the hill. Soon after we got to 
bed we discovered that the mayor, in 'mistaken kindness, had 
honoured us with a double* sentry over our tents. These two good 
people chatted, smoked* *stumbled about, and laughed in such a way 
as to banish all chance pi rest, until at about midnight they and we 
dropped off simultaneously to sleep. 

Next morning we were up at cock-crow, hoping to make an early 
.start. In this we were disappointed. The muleteers mostly had 
relations in the village anti showed a disinclination to load up and 
goj while the cook was lying among the debris of his kitchen 
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utensils in a semi-comatose state, gradually recovering from his 
excesses of the previous evening. His name, by the way, was 
Polyzoes Pikodopoulos, and it is too much to expect of anyone to 
own such a name without having any compensating disadvantages ! 
The villagers were anxious to he of assistance and were most civil. 
These highlanders are tall, handsome, jolly fellows, looking more like 
Englishmen than any other race I ever saw. They were neither 
arrogant nor cringing, but treated us as honoured guests of their own 
standing. 

It was nineXo’clock before we had sobered * Poly ’ and collected 
the men, and we then rode on in front of the caravan to the elevated 
plain of Omalos.' About five hours’ steady ascent, partly over unride- 
able masse? of rough boulders, brought us to our destination: a little 
cluster of shepherds’ huts lying at one end of the plateau. To our 
disappointment these were inhabited. They are used by the shepherds 
in the summer while their sheep are feeding on the Omalos pastures, 
and in the winter snows are deserted, the flocks being taken to the 
lower ground. The snow was only just gone, and reached down the 
surrounding mountain sides to within a few hundred feet of the 
plain. As we were now at an altitude of about 4,500 feet we 
were glad of the thick clothes we had taken the precaution of 
bringing, and even under piles of bedding and waterproof sheets 
suffered very much from the cold at night. 

In the neighbourhood of Omalos there are several similar elevated 
plateaus having a number of streams running into them and no outlet 
for the water but a subterranean one. The outlet or ‘ katavothron ’ 
of Omalos was; close to our camp, and I made a. short expedition into 
it. It was a huge cavern, the opening at the mouth being about 
forty feet in diameter, completely lined with ferns. I penetrated 
about a hundred yards into the interior, but the increasing darkness 
and steepness made further progress almost impossible and I 
returned. 

As soon as the baggage came up and we had had some food we 
started to spy out the land and get some idea of- the lie of the 
country, with a .view to making plans for the following day. The 
direction I went in Was evidently not that in which the ibex lay, as 
we saw no signs of them either on or below the snow. My companion 
on his side saw two lots with the glass ; in what looked practicable 
country, so next morning we went off together in the direction where 
he had seen them. 

A three-mile walk brought us to a small dismantled * Martello ’ 
tower commanding an abrupt descent into a deep gorge. Looking 
over the edge it Seemed impossible that a path should be able to 
find its way down such a precipice to the torrent roaring along; 
the bottom some 2,000 feet below us. Not three yearB ago this 
path, which is known as the ‘ Xiloskala ’ or ‘ Wooden Stair-case/ 
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was absolutely impracticable /or mules, and it is only since the 
Turkish Government spent a lot of money in restoring it, that the 
connection in this portion of the island has been re-established 
between the north and sotith coasts. 

The gorge into which the Xiloskala descends is about ten miles 
in length, with a right-angled bend in it, at whigh point the path is 
situated. It is in no place more than a mile ill width at the top, 
and seldom less than 2,000 feet deep. The .mountains on each 
side tower to an altitude of from 6,000 to 8,000’ feet. The views in 
all parts are magnificent and can be compared to nothing but the 
Yosemite Valley, though of course on a smaller scale vertically. The 
sides of the gorge are of limestone, the bare rock .alternating with 
tracffcs of rough scrub* and coniferous trees. Along the bottom 
grow some splendid cypresses, the trunks being about* six feet in 
diameter. 

Halfway down the path we stopped and spied for an hour or more, 
during which time we saw no ibex but noticed three men lying under 
a rock on the opposite face. When they saw us, they filled the valley 
with their shouts and came clattering after us. To our annoyance 
they were only the precursors of several more parties of sportsmen 
(for such they were) who turned up from every direction. 

Whether these people were out for their own amusement or 
whether they had come out to kill the agrimia for us. it is impossible 
to say. I myself lean to the latter opinion, and believe that they 
imagined they were doing us a civility and that the demise of ibex 
was the surest way to our hearts. In any case the ground was now 
thoroughly disturbed, and there was no help for it but to organise a 
drive, the last refuge "Of the destitute sportsman. We accordingly 
sent the natives round to drive a face of the hill and climbed up to a 
point where we made sure the ibex would pass. 

Thinking we had plenty of time we were quietly lunching when 
there was a sudden* clatter* of stones and I saw three ibex trotting 
towards us. I threw myself on to my rifle, loaded and drew a bead 
on the leader, v^iich yras by fliis time not eighty yards away, standing 
looking at us. I then noticed thaf this jvas a female followed by 
two young, so refrained from liring in the hopes that a buck might 
not he far off'. No further beast appeared, however, and after a few 
moments’ examination of us the three ibex burned up the hill with a 
bark from the mother and* disappeared. Whether I was right in 
sparing her may be opeif to discussion. Had I fired, we should have 
had something to show /or our trip, as this was the only time either 
of us got within shot of a goat during the whole time. As against 
that, the gain of self-respect in upholding, under trying circumstances, 
the principle of never shooting feihales more than compensates, to 
my mind, for the disappointment at returning trophyless. We 
waited another hour in the sleet and cold without any further event. 
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Then we saw a thin pillar of smoke curling up through the tiees in 
the valley 6ome two miles away, and through the glass recognised 
our beaters sitting round 4 fire warming themselves ! With feelings 
too deep for words we retraced our steps to camp. 

For several successive days we tramped the hills without seeing 
a single agrimia. u The climbing looked easy, but it was not until we 
had been taken in a few times by the crumbling away of an apparently 
secure hold that one realised the necessity for extreme caution. The 
frost had got behind the projecting lumps of friable limestone, and 
they needed but a. touch to send them clattering to the depths 
below, as a warning of what would be one’s fate in the event of a false 
move. • , 

We now considered that a change of quarters might bring with it 
a change of luck, especially as it would throw more country open to 
us. So the decision was come to that camp should be moved to 
a little chuTch in the bottom of the valley, called San Nikolaus. _My 
companion having accordingly started off while I was packing, 
sent back a note, when he had gone a mile, asking me to discharge 
the cook. As he w r as an unscrupulous ruffian and dangerous in 
his cups, this was far from a pleasant job. He took it well, though, 
and was, I fancy, glad to get back to the coast, being rather fright¬ 
ened of the local brigands. The matter having ended satisfactorily, 
no quarrel resulted from the cowardly desertion to which I had been 
subjected! 

We were glad to get away from Omalos, and it was pleasanter to 
eat under the shelter of one of the glorious cypresses than in a mud 
hut tenanted by a dozen natives and a couple of horses which were 
liable at any«moment to take a fancy to one*’s food or to step in a 
cup. We took no tents doVn the, Xiloskala, being short of .horses, 
Poly having previously taken on himself to send most of them back 
to Lakhos. The camp was in a beautiful spot twenty yards from the 
stream, which provided • excellent water and a bathing pool, besides 
lulling us to sleep when we rolled up in our blankets under the trees. 
The little church close by w’as visited. A piost fumble place of 
worship, the only adornment being three small wallow-pattern plates 
let into the plaste^ over the doorway. It is only used on certain 
occasions, and w r e never discovered any parson attached to it, but 
it was scrupulously clean, and might hold twenty people with 
crowding. . # • 

Our present camp lay well within tfad limits of the Sphakia 
district. The Sphakiotes are a splendid race, and have often 
fought for and always preserved their liberty. They are tall, fair- 
haired, cheerful ruffians, in face .very like the typical Eastern counties 
man—by nature, brigands and •fighting men. Every man carries a 
rifle of sorts and is always prepared to 'render a good account of 
himself with it. Crossing the bottom of the valley at intervals ate 
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Qa/ngars, bearing witness to th^ fighting that took place here against 
the Turks in 1820. 

About this time I attached to my personal staff an individual 
called Vassili, said to be a mighty hunter. He may have been only 
unlucky during these days, but his method of circumventing the 
ibex in no way commended itself to me. It i^as* as follows: He 
would start off to walk at top speed up and down *hill, talking volubly 
but incomprehensibly at the top of his voice. JHaving walked me 
off my legs, he would leave me to rest on a mamelon and start off 
alone to some distant, peak, occasionally pausing to fire a random 
shot down a gorge or into a patch of bushes. At the top of the hill 
he would light a fire, presumably to show that he had been there, and 
then stalk off to another hill-top and repeat the operation. If this 
is the universal method, it would fully account for the agrimia still 
■existing in such a limited area. 

Although we were often able to hear the goats clattering along 
the rocks, evidently in full view, we were never able to pick them up 
with the glass. Their colour is identically that of the rocks, and the 
ground is so broken that the moment they lie down they are lost to 
sight. On one occasion we thought that we had really circumvented 
a buck that had been skipping along an apparently impassable face 
■of rock to a bush in the middle of it, w here he lay down. "VVe posted 
ourselves so that escape for him seemed impossible, and sent the 
men round. They drove the ground carefully, eventually reaching a 
spot immediately above his lair and hurling down rocks from the 
top. He, however, showed no signs of life, and the only result of 
the manoeuvre was to nearly frighten one of the party Out of his 
seven senses. He had taken up a position straight below the ibex, 
and tlje stones hurled down by tjie beafers gathered other stones in 
their course, and by the time they reached my friend had formed 
small avalanches W'hich hurtled over his head, and it was only by 
flattening himself &gainst*the rock that he avoided instant annihi¬ 
lation. * 

After this last disappointment we decided to abandon the pursuit 
and to leave for home after an expedition, down the valley. The 
lower portion of the valley is even more majestic than the upper; 
the walls of rock /dose in till they ftfrm a canyon not more than a 
hundred yards wide. This runs right down .to the sea where lies the 
little village of Eumeli. The mouth # of the valley is just opposite to 
the island of Gavdo, well*known to all who have travelled by the P. 
and 0. The south coast has no harbours, only open roadsteads with 
bad anchorage, and the Ashing industry is nil. 

Turning our backs on the valley, we again faced the Xiloskala 
and reached Omalos in the evening, to find that someone, presumably 
the discharged cook, had broken open different articles of baggage 
and helped himself to various useful trifles and food. The men 
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left behind denied any knowledge of # the theft, but it was difficult to 
reconcile their statements with the fact that on our unexpected 
entry into the hut they were discovered in the act of eating ‘ Sardines 
de luxe.’ * 

Next morning we had great difficulty in getting started, what with 
refractory mules find exorbitant demands on the part of the men. 
One mule pannier ‘could not be locked, and we noticed that the man 
in charge hurried pn in a most unaccountable manner. This aroused 
my suspicion, so I hurried on and caught him up suddenly in a hollow 
way, where he was in. the act of unloading the mule with the evident 
object of helping himself. The men showed a strong inclination to 
stop at Lakh os,»which was overcome with some little trouble—after 
which every wine-shop on the road claimed their attention, and it was 
late before they got into Canea. We walked down in a leisurely way, 
stopping at a little village called Foume for some excellent coffee and 
oranges. Here we hired horses and jogged into town in the evening. 

It is a mistake for anyone travelling in Crete to take a lot of 
supplies from home or from Athens. A few tinned provisions for an 
emergency are sufficient. Wine costs about three-halfpence a bottle 
and is very drinkable and wholesome, though light. Vegetables can 
always be got, also lamb, very cheap. Eggs are a drug in the market, 
as the villages abound with fowls. Tea, coffee, and sugar (which will 
always be stolen if left open) must be taken out. The, rustic natives, 
both Moslem and Orthodox Church, are not so black as they are 
painted ; it is the town-dwellers, of whom our servants afforded a fair 
type, who are the black sheep and wlto have gained for this fertile 
and beautiful little island the reputation earned by it in the days of 
St. Paul and Sustained without intermission to the present day. 


H. C. Lowther. 
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[The subjoined article has been submitted to and approved bp the highest possible 
authority upon the facts , who vouches for the correctness of this version of 
them, — Ed. Niheteentii C*entcky.] 

The Schleswig-Holstein question, after being for many years the 
bugbear of newspaper writers and newspaper readers, has now entered 
into a new phase. It has become an important chapter in the 
history of Europe, which can never he neglected by any historian, for 
ti l ere can be no doubt that without the initiative taken by Duke 
Frederick and the people of Schleswig-Holstein the great events of the 
second half of our century, the war between Prussia and Austria, and 
the subsequent war between Germany and France, would never have 
taken place, at all events not under the very peculiar circumstances 
in which they actually took place. The name of Ziindholzchen, 
lueifer match, given at the time to Schleswig-Holstein, Las proved very 
true, though the conflagration whieh it caused has b<?en far greater than 
could have been foreseen at the time. A well-known English states¬ 
man, of keener foresight than Lord Palmerstoq, said in 1878, * If 
Germany were to atvake, Jet us take care Chat it does not find so 
splendid a horse ready to ride^ as the Holstein grievance.’ 

The facts which eonstituted that grievance, which at one time 
seemed hopelessly involved, are now as clear as daylight. The most 
recent book on the subject, Schtesvdq-Holsteins Befreiung, by Jansen 
and Samwer, 1897, leaves nothing toTae desired as to clearness and 
completeness. It is entirely founded on authentic documents, many 
of them now published for the fi r st time. It furnishes us with some 
new and startling information, as may be seen from a mere, glance 
at the table of contents. • We find letters signed by King William of 
Prussia, afterwards G.erman Emperor, by his son the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Emperor Frederick, by the Duke Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and by some of the leading statesmen of the time. Some 

• 1 Schleswig-Jlolsteins Befreiung. Herausgcgcben aus dem Naohlass des Professors 
Karl Jansen und erganzt von Karl Samwer (Wiesbaden, 1897). 
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of these documents admit, no doubt, of different interpretations, nor 
is it likely that the controversy so long carried on by eminent 
diplomatists will cease now that the whole question has entered 
into the more serene atmosphere of historical research. Historians 
continue to differ about the real causes of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, or of the Seven Years’ War, and it is not likely that 
a Banish historian will ever lie down by the side of a German 
historian of the Schleswig-Holstein war, like the lamb by the side 
of the lion. The Schleswig-Holstein question is indeed one which 
seems expressly made for the exercise of diplomatic ingenuity, and 
it is but natural that it should have become a stock question in the 
examinations ®f candidates for the diplomatic service. What was 
supposed to be, or at all events represented f *to be, an insoluble tangle, 
is now expected to be handled and disentangled quite freely by every 
young aspirant to diplomatic employment, and many of them seem 
to acquit themselves very creditably in explaining the origin and all 
the bearings of the once famous Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
laying bare the different interests involved in it. 

These conflicting interests were no doubt numerous, yet no more 
so than in many a lawsuit about a contested inheritance which any 
experienced solicitor would have to get up in a very short time. The 
chief parties concerned in the conflict were Denmark, the Duchies of 
•Schleswig-Holstein, of which Holstein belonged to the German Con¬ 
federation, the German Confederation itself, and more particularly its 
principal member and afterwards its only survivor, Prussia, nay as a 
distant claimant, even though never very serious, Russia, and as one of 
the signatories of the Treaty of London (May 8, 1852) England also. 

This Tre&ty of London gives in fact the key to the whole question. 
It seemed a very*simple and wise t expedient for removing all compli¬ 
cations yrhich were likely to arise between Denmark and Germany, 

but it created far more difficulties than it removed. It was meant to 
< 

remove all dangers that threatened the integrity of the kingdom of 
Denmark. But what was the meaning of this diplomatic phrase ? 

The kingdom of Denmark in its integrity comprised the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Hqjstein, ^because in 1460 Count Christian of 
Oldenburg, who had been raised to the throne of Denmark, was 
chosen by the Estates of Schlfeswig and Holstein to be their Duke— 
by which act Denmark came into direct personal union with the 
Duchies ; these latter were neyer to be ‘separated from one another. 
In 1660, Frederick thg Third of Denmark lipset, with the help of the 
burghers and by force, the constitution of his country. Instead of 
the right of Election continuing as heretofore, Denmark became a 
Hereditary Kingdom, and it was left to the King to form a constitu¬ 
tion and settle the Law of Succession. In consequence of this the 
Royal Edict (the Lex Regia ) of the 15th ©f November, 1665, was pub¬ 
lished by Frederick the Third of Denmark. It secured to the descend- 
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ants of that King (not of those of the other branches of the House of 
Oldenburg) the succession in Denmark and Norway. If the male 
descendants of Frederick the Third became extinct, then the female 
descendants of this King wcfre called upon to succeed in Denmark 
and Norway ; whilst in Schleswig-Holstein the rights of succession 
remained to the male descendants of Christian the 'First. As all 
female descendants were thus excluded from the ducal throne 
of Schleswig-Holstein, it was evident that after the death of King 
Frederick the Seventh, who had no sons, the two Duchies would inevi¬ 
tably be lost to Denmark $nd fall to the nearest male agnate—that is, 
to the Duke Christian August of Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg— 
and thus become, under a German prince, part and parcel of*the* Ger¬ 
man Confederation. Danish statesmen deemed it expedient to retain the 
Duchies for Denmark—above all to separate Schleswig from Holstein, 
and incorporate it into the kingdom—although the Act of Union of 
1460, and documents such as the ‘ Letters of Freedom’ of Kiel and 
Bipen, pronounced any such step to be the greatest injustice towards 
the Duchies and the princely House of Augustenburg. Even should 
these old documents be regarded in the nineteenth century as mere 
mediaeval curiosities, still the Salic Law has hitherto been recognised 
in all civilised states—for instance, in England. In Hanover the 
Salic Law prevailed; in England it did not. What w'ould the world 
have said if after the death of William the Fourth the English Parlia¬ 
ment had declared that*for the sake of preserving the integrity of 
the United Kingdom it was necessary that Hanover should} for ever 
remain united with England ? * Such an act w r ould have constituted 
a breach of the law T , a defiance of the German Confederation of which 
Hanover, like Holstein-r-for Schleswig did not form a* part of the 
German Confederation—was a mergber, afid spoliation of the Duke 
of Cumberland as the legitimate successor to the throne of Hanover. 
Exactly the same applies to the act contemplated by the King of 
Denmark in 1848, and no amount of special pleading has ever been 
able to obscure these simjJle outlines of the so-called Schleswig- 
Holstein question. Th^ claim’fe of the other Oldenburg line were 
second only to those of the Schleswig- Holsteip Augustenburg line, 

» and Bussia w r as hardly in earnest in urging them # at a later time in 
the development of tihe actual crisis. Besides, the Oldenburg claimant 
put forward by Bussia would never have accepted the two Duchies 
except as a German sovereign. Schleswig did not belong to the 
German Confederation. *• 

Whatever Bismarck’s views and the views of the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment may have been in later times, at that early stage the King of 
Prussia, King Frederick William the Epurth, declared in the clearest 
words, in a letter addressed to the Duke Christian August of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein Augustenburg,*that he recognised the two Duchies 
as independent and closely united principalities, and as the right- 
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ful inheritance of the male line. t Nothing has ever shaken that 
royal utterance. Unfortunately Prussia in 1848 was not prepared 
to step in and support the claims of the Duke Christian August 
and of the inhabitants of the Elbe Dufchies. These defended the 
rights of their country by force of arms—at first supported by Prussia 
—but were finally subjugated by Denmark with the help of Austria 
and Prussia. The two Duchies were then considered, or at all events 
were treated, as conquered territory. The story of the tyrannical 
government of the half-annexed German provinces during the follow¬ 
ing years has ,beea so often and so fully told that it need not be 
repeated here. It showed utter blindness on the part of the party 
then in power at Copenhagen, but it does not touch the vital points 
of the question, for neither the armed resistance of the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, nor what the Danes called the felony of the Duke of 
AugustenbuTg, who had joined it, would affect the rights of the Duchies 
and their House. This is the point that must always be kept in view, 
though later events have obscured it to a certain degree, and have 
in the end changed what was originally a pure question of right 
into a question of might. 

Denmark could be under no misapprehension as to the right 
of Germany, and therefore of the male branch of the Ducal family, 
having always been reserved; and it was for that very reason 
that its leading statesmen tried by any means at their disposal to 
persuade the Great Powers of Europe to come to their aid by recog¬ 
nising the so-called integrity of the Danish monarchy as essential 
to the peace of Europe. Kussia, France, Sweden, and Denmark 
signed the First London Protocol on the 2nd of June, 1850, and 
England was persuaded by what,,turned out to be false represen¬ 
tations to accept* the same on tha,4th of July. Whatever right these 
Powers, had to proclaim the principle of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy, they cQuld have no right to deprive the Ducal line of its 
lawful inheritance, or the German Coilfederation of its protectorate 
over Holstein. Holstein only was part oi‘ the German Confederation, 
and this latter coultf only interfere in Schlqswig in such matters as 
touched the rights of Holsteip. The recognition of the integrity of 
the Danish monarchy, however well that name sounded at the time, < 
was therefore neither more 'nor less than an act of violence, and 
the secret history of c it is well known by this time. Though even 
Prussia was induced to sign the Treaty of London, in April 1852, the 
German Confederation never did, and Butfsen, who was then Prussian 
Minister in London, though he was ordered to sign the document 
in the name of the King of Prussia, declared with prophetic insight 
that the first cannon shot fired in Europe would tear that iniquitous 
document to tatters. Even the Emperor Napoleon called it a mere 
vcuvre impuissanter But in following the history of the Schleswig- 

* Seep. 697. * 
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Holstein, question this phase does not concern us much, for even 
the Great Powers cannot make an unlawful act lawful. As to Eng¬ 
land, it was induced to sign the protocol by misrepresentation—that 
is, by being assured that the representative of the Augustenburg line, 
Duke Christian August, had sold his right of succession for a sum 
of 337,500i., the fact being, as we know now, that ]ie«had been forced 
to sell his landed property in Denmark, which was valued at 619,794^., 
for about half its value; and that, though he himself had promised to 
remain inactive towards Denmark, he had never given such a promise, 

nor could he have done so, for his children or for,his brother. Least 

• • 

of all could he have sold the rights of the German Confederation and 
of the Duchies. How strongly even Bismarck held that viefr is*shown 
by some notes taken by Diike Frederick of a conversation with Bismarck 
as late as the 18th of November, 1863, when the Prussian Statesman, 
afterwards so hostile to the Augustenburg family, declared that the 
Duke was entirely in his right, and that he, Bismarck, would have acted 
exactly like him. At that time he only regretted that Prussia had ever 
signed the London Protocol, and he held that, having signed it, it 
was bound by it, and could not take any active steps against Den¬ 
mark, even though Denmark had broken some of its promises. 

Everybody knew that the decisive moment would come when the 
King of Denmark, Frederick the Seventh, should die. After the 
death of Frederick William the Fourth of Prussia in the beginning of 
1861, and even during the last years of his reign, when his brother 
the Prince of Prussia governed in his name, the tone of Germany 
had become much more decided,' and the Danish Government could 
hardly flatter itself that the German Confederation would quietly look 
on while one of its members, if only the Duchy of Holstein, was taken 
from it by an act of violence. In England the feeling was very strong 
at the time, and in Parliament a very influential voice was raised 
in favour of sending a few thousand red-coats into the Duchies to 
frighten away the army of Germany. Another element came in. 
The most charming and justly popular Princess of Wales was the 
daughter of the German prihce who had been chosen by the Great 
Powers as King of Denmark, not so much oi\ account of his being a 
Prince of Schleswig-Holstein GHicksburg, as on qpcount of his being 
the husband of a German princess’who, after the resignation of 
several relations, was in the direct line of succession to the throne 
of Denmark. • 

In any other country ♦this sentiment of chivalry might possibly 
have carried the whole nation into a war with its oldest ally; in 
England the memory of Waterloo was not yet quite extinct, and 
some, at all events, of her statesman had not allowed themselves 
to be blinded as to the real state of the case, the rights of the 
German Confederation as the protector of every one of its members, 
and the rights of Holstein, and indirectly of Schleswig, as inde- 
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pendent principalities, united to Denmark by a personal union only, 
which must cease with the extinction of the male line. England 
has been much blamed by Danish and other publicists for having 
left Denmark in the lurch; but it should never be forgotten that, 
though England in the London Treaty had recognised the in¬ 
tegrity of Denmark as a European necessity, it had never promised 
any material aid to the old or to the new king, and could not be 
expected to' rush In where the other signatories of the London 
Protocol dreaded to go. Hence what happened afterwards when the 
new King of Denmark maintained the Danish claims on Schleswig 
and part of Holstein was exactly what might have been foreseen in 
spite df the trcubled state of the political atmosphere of Europe. 
The Germanic Confederation did not abdicate its rights or its duties 
in obedience to the wishes of the Great Powers, or even of some of 
its own members, but ordered a military execution against Denmark. 
When that military execution was entrusted in the end to Austria 
and Prussia, the result could hardly be doubtful. The brave Danish 
army after a valiant resistance was defeated, and Austria and Prussia 
then occupied the two Albingian principalities in the name of the 
German Confederation. 

What followed afterwards, however important in its consequences, 
is of no interest to us in studying the question, of the rights of 
Denmark and Germany in their contest over the 'principalities of 
Schleswig and Holstein. The German Confederation as such never 
doubted the rights of the Augustenburg line. Prussia, however, soon 
began to take anew view. It saw that there was only one remedy for 
the weakness of Germany as a European Power, only one way of pre¬ 
venting the repetition of a Treaty of London, in which Germany, 
in reality the strongest Power in Europe, had been openly treated as 
a quantify nSgligeable, namely a real unification of Germany with the 
exclusion of Austria, and under the hegemony of Prussia. Prussia 
staked her very existence on the realisation of this ideal, and naturally, 
as in a struggle for life or death, disregarded all obstacles that'stood in 
her way. Bismarck with his enormous personal influence on the King 
persuaded him to disregard tjie rights of the Augustenburg line, 
because he considered the addition of a new independent principality 
in the north of Germany, and'in possession of the harbour of Kiel, 
as a source of weakness and possible danger to that United Germany 
of the future for which he had.laboured so long, and for which he was 
ready to sacrifice everything. Fortune wrife on his side, he played 
Va banque I and he won. Well might he say Audaces fortwm 
juvat , and well did he say Inter arma silent leges , and not only leges , 
but also jura. 1$o one was more fully convinced of the rights of 
the Ducal line of Augustenburg than he was. We know now from 
his own letter on what terms he was ready to recognise these rights, 
and to allow to the Duke Frederick, eldest son of Duke Christian 
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Augustus, an independent sovereignty. But events were marching 
too fast for carrying out these smaller arrangements, and at a time 
when kingdoms like Hanover were simply annexed by force of arms, 
it was not likely that better terms would be granted by victorious 
Prussia to the small principalities of Schleswig-Holstein and their 
legitimate Duke. * • 

In the book before us, which has been very carefully compiled,; and 
against which we have but one complaint to niake, namely that it 
contains 800 closely printed pages, the events* which followed the 
execution as ordered by the G erman Confederation against Denmark, 
and the occupation as carried out by Prussia and Austria, are fully de¬ 
tailed. Austria and Prussia soon began to quarrel <*ver tBe adminis¬ 
tration of the two principalities, Prussia in Schleswig, Austria in 
Holstein, and when Austria, against the wish of Prussfa, actually 
summoned the Holstein Estates to assemble and to settle their con¬ 
stitution under the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg, the 
die was cast. Prussia, however, had at the time 12,000 men in 
Schleswig, Austria but 5,200 in Holstein, so that when an outbreak 
of war between these two Powers seemed imminent, nothing remained 
but to withdraw the Austrian corps d y arm6e as quickly as possible, 
and to leave Prussia in military possession of both Duchies. How 
well Prussia was prepared for war was shown by the events that fol¬ 
lowed in rapid succession. In June 1866, Austria bi-ought forward a 
motion in the already Expiring Diet of Frankfort to issue a decree of 
military execution against Prussia. But on the day after this motion 
was accepted, on the 15th of June, 1866, Prussia declared war against 
Hanover, Electoral Hesse, and Saxony, conquered them, and after 
having thus secured its safety in the rear marched boldly into 
Bohemia, and in seven weeks broke the whole -power of Austria, 
while, by an agreement with Bismarck, Italy declared war at the 
same time against Austria. 

""■When we consider that -the battle of Sadowa* which left Prussia 
the sole master in Germany, had its natural sequence in the 
battle of Sedan, which left "the French Emperor prostrate before 
the armies of Germany, we shall be better* able to understand 
the deep historical importance of the fong ignore^ and long ridiculed 
Schleswig-Holstein Question. No one who wishes to understand 
the Bistory of Germany, and afterwards of the whole of Europe 
from the year 1848, can dispense with a careful study of that ques¬ 
tion, which, as we hope tu have shown, is by no means so intricate 
a§ it has been represented. With all respect for our diplomatists 
we cannot help feeling* that any English solicitor would, after 
a very few days, have been able to, place the true aspect of that 
question in the clearest light before-any English jury at the very 
time when the greatest English statesmen and the greatest English 
newspapers went on declaring day after day that it was a question 
Vol. XII— No. 243 3 c 
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far beyond the reach of any ordinaiy understanding. No lawyer 
would be forgiven for declaring his incompetence to form an opinion 
on the facts placed before him, and on the rights and grievances of 
the different claimants of the throne of Schleswig-Holstein after the 
death of Frederick the Seventh of Denmark. 

It is this purely personal question which is evidently very near to 
the hearts of the*, two authors of the book, Schleswig-Holsteins 
Befreiung, and it is for that very reason that this publication will 
always retain its historical value. Though it is free from the spirit of 
mere partisanship, its authors do not wish to conceal their strong feel¬ 
ings of sympathy’and'admiration for the chief* sufferer in the libera¬ 
tion of, Schleswig-Holstein, namely the Duke Frederick, whose 
beautiful portrait adorns their volume. 

There are historians who look upon the great events which we 
have witnessed in our time as the inevitable result of forces beyond 
the control of individuals. To them all political convulsions such as 
the violent collision between Prussia and Austria, and the subsequent 
intervening struggle between Germany and France, are like earth¬ 
quakes long foreseen by seismological politicians, and impossible to 
be retarded, accelerated, or warded off by any personal efforts. They 
would scout the idea that if Lord Palmerston’s heart had been less of a 
cmwr ttger, or if he had not felt himself hampered by the Don Pacifico 
affair, or if the Protocol of London had not been signed by him, the 
conflict between Denmark and Germany would not have reached its 
acute stage, and the battles of Sadowa and Sedan would never have 
been fought. Everything in history, as in nature, takes place, 
according to them, in obedience to laws which allow of no 
modification by the hand of man. Yet they should not forget 
that even an avalanche is sometimes set rolling by the flight of 
birds, and that a lucifer match carelessly trodden on by a sentinel 
may causd the explosion of a powder magazine. It may be quite 
true that when a great avalanche is once t set in motion, over¬ 
whelming whole forests and destroying village after village, we 
cannot expect that one single tree or one Bingle chalet should be able 
to arrest its course. But the true historian, hoVever* much he may 
feel inclined to see in history, fis in jaature, a process of evolution, 
cannot and ought no! to forget the individuals who act or who suffer 
in the birth and death struggles of humanity. If *he did, he rfould 
deprive history of all its human interest* of its dramatic character, 
and its moral lessons. Could we really understand the events of the 
second half of our century without a study of such personal character^ 
as Queen Victoria, the Emperor Napoleon? the German Emperor, 
Moltke, Bismarck, and Mr. Gladstone ? In one sense every private 
soldier of the Gemian army whqleft house, home, and family, to die 
at St. Privat may be said to have decided £he fete of Germany and of 
Europe. If the German army, as drilled by Moltke, was the horse 
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that won the race, it was Bismarck who was the jockey and knew how 
to ride it and to make it win. * 

If, then, in the Schleswig-Holstein struggle also, we want to know 
its authors, its martyrs, and its heroes, the name of Duke Frederick 
of Schleswig-Holstein ought never to be forgotten. He was bom to 
a ducal throne in one of the most delightful and prosperous provinces 
of Germany. He was, if any German prince/ convinced of the 
necessity of a real union of Germany, and of a union, as he thought, 
under the auspices of Prussia. He, more than**any other German 
prince, was ready to give up any of his princely rights and privileges 
that might conflict witfi the requirements of a stroilg central power 
wielded by Prussia. Under the most trying circumstances and at a 
iimq when many a German patriot hesitated between Austria and 
Prussia, he never seems to have swerved in his loyalty to Prussia and 
in his personal devotion to King William the First, afterwards the 
first German Emperor, t$ the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess, 
afterwards the Emperor and Empress Frederick. There is only one 
voice among those who knew him best as to his noble character and 
the high principles by which he himself was guided through life. 
Sybel, the great historian, who knew him well and who seems to 
have long suspected that Bismarck wished to incorporate the Duchies 
in Prussia rather than to support their independence under their own 
Duke, said in the Prussian Chamber: • 

• 

And who is that Duke of Augustenburg ? lie is the living expression of the 
rights and of the inseparability of the Duchies. IJis name is to a brave German 
race in the north the bearer of all that makes life worth living, the bearer of free¬ 
dom and nationality, lie is strong in his very weakness, because Mb own people 
desire him, so that whether an appeal were made to the estates^ or to universal 
suffrage in Schleswig-Holstein, his title*would b(^unanimously proclaimed between 
Eider opd Konigsau. ... So long as.tMs state of tbingS continues he will bo 
invincible, for the freedom of a united and determined people is invincible. I 
know that the Schleswig-Holstein people reckon among their rights-^-and these 
rights the Duke has declared that he will respect—as the first and most precious 
right tbe.claim of the male ling to the succession in the principalities. They do 
not wish to become Prussian. Tbe^ wish to remain German, and they will follow 
Prussia with their warmesj and grateful sympathies so long only as Prussia itself 

moves forward in tfie road of a truly German policy. 

• • 

All over Germany the Duke was trusted and*loved, and we have 
the strongest testimony of his numerous friends as to the straight¬ 
forward, unselfish, and truly noble character sfiown by him throughout 
all his trials. The very pames of his friends enable us to judge what 
kind of man he was. His best friends were the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, the unfortunate Emperor Frederick, and his 
eminent and high-minded wife, the late Prince Consort, the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and such men as Baron Roggenbach, George von 
Bunsen, and many others whose names are less known in thi« 
country but highly respected in their own. He had no enemies 

3 c 2 
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except at Copenhagen and at Berlin. Bismarck knew that the 
Duke had powerful friends, and that 'even in his weakness he was 
a power that had to be reckoned with. What part the young Duke 
formed in the old statesman’s political calculations Bismarck has 
openly stated himself. He declared in the Prussian Chamber on 
the 20th of December, 1866: ‘I hare always held to this climax, 
that personal union* with Denmark would be better than the existing 
state of things; that an independent sovereign would be better 
than such personal* "Union, and that union with Prussia would be 
better than an independent sovereign.’ The Duke was not strong 
enough to cope with such an antagonist, but even when after the 
battle of Sadowa all his chances of succeeding to his rightful throne 
were gone, he was able to rejoice in the liberation of his Duchies f^om 
a foreign yoke. He joined the Bavarian contingent of the German 
army in the war against France, and assured the German Emperor in 
a letter of the 28th of July, 1870, that in the national war against 
France all other questions must stand aside, and that every German 
had but one duty to fulfil, to defend the integrity of Germany 
against her enemies! No attempt was ever made by the deposed’ 
Duke and his family to disturb the peace of Germany by a new 
assertion of their old rights. The Duke felt that he had done his 
duty to his country and his family to the very utmost, and that he 
might retire with honour from an impossible contest. 

By a kind of poetical justice, this self-denial on the part of the 
Schleswig-Holstein family has met with a great reward. Prince 
Christian, the brother of Duke Frederick, married a daughter of 
Queen Victoria, the kind-hearted and beloved Princess Helena, and 
has found a nejv sphere of usefulness in a country so closely akin to 
his native land; wfiile his niece, the daughter of Duke Frederick, was 
actually chosen by the present German Emperor as his consort. So- 
that in future the blood of Schleswig-Holstein, blended with that of 
Hohenzollem, will rttn in the veins of thp Kings of Prussia and toko 
German Emperors. Let those who like call all this mere aceident; 
to a thoughtful historian it cannot but convey a lesson, even though 
he may hesitate to put it into words. * * 

! * , F. Max Mulleb. 


Villa Floridiana, Najffet. 
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ON BANK HOLIDAYS 
AND A PLEA FOR ONE MORE 

8 * • 

Dujung the Middle Ages there were in England, as in other European 
■countries, a large number of Saints’ days, which were more or less 
religiously kept as holidays. These were probably too numerous; 
but, on the other hand, $t the Deformation we went certainly into the 
opposite extreme, and ( Merrie England,’ at the bidding of the 
Puritans, gave up holidays altogether, excepting indeed Christmas 
Day and Good Friday, which were retained as especially sacred. 

Gradually, however, the common-sense of the people rebelled 
■against this state of things, and Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and 
Boxing Day were kept, at any rate partially, as holidays. I say 
partially, because those who really needed them most, those whose 
■avocations were sedentary, derived little advantage from them. 

It was impossible for bankers or merchants to close, because they 
were bound, during business .hours, to meet all claims legally made 
upon them. Any bill due and not paid would have been, and must 
have been, protested, .and as a matter of fact all commercial offices 
were open. Excepting for a week’s or a fortnight’s holiday once in 
the year, the only days on which a clerk could reckon were Christ¬ 
mas Day and Good Friday. Even if he was kindly given one or two 
—tiwre, he probably did not know long beforehand, and could therefore 
make no arrangements. Moreover, it was improbable that other mem¬ 
bers of his family or his special friends would be free on the same day. 

When I waS invited in 1865 to stand as ode of the Liberal candi¬ 
dates for West Kent, I naturally askfed myself what I should do if I 
were elected, and one of the reasons which influenced me was the hgpe 
of securing, on behalf of our people, a few days for rest and recreation. 

The holidays already in existence were all a of religious origin. 
It is remarkable that* the Bank Holidays created by the Act of 
1871 were the first ever instituted by any Legislature for the pur¬ 
poses of rest and enjoy&ent; all previous were either religious fasts 
or festivals. The Aot also authorises the Queen in Council to proclaim 
■any other day to be a holiday under.the Act. Previously a holiday 
might be proclaimed, but qnly as a fast or day of national humiliation. 
There was no power to proclaim a holiday for thanksgiving or rejoicing. 

It has often been asserted that the Bank Holidays were originally 

717 
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intended for bank clerks only. This*is entirely a mistake. The Act 
expressly provides that ‘ no person shall be compellable to do any 
act on a Bank Holiday which he would not be compellable to do on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday;’ and I always believed that, 
coming as it floes in the splendid* summer weather, the August 
holiday would eventually become the most popular in the whole 
year. 

It may be asked; then, Why did we call these days Bank Holidays ? 

The reason is rather technical. According to immemorial custom 
the payer of a 'bill in England has three days’ grace, so that an 
acceptance^ which comes due nominally on'the first of the month is 
really payable on the fourth. If, however, # the third day of grace 
should fall, upon Christmas Day, Good Friday, or a Sunday, then it 
is not thought fair the payer should have a fourth day’s grace, and 
such bills are due the day before, that is to say they are due on the 
Saturday or the day before Good Friday or Christmas Day. 

Now, in considering the Bank Holidays it was thought that it. 
might act unjustly if a person were called upon to provide for his bills 
the day before they would otherwise have fallen due. And after 
some consideration, therefore, ve suggested that bills falling due upon 
these days should be payable not the day before the last day of grace 
but on the day after; so that a bill falling due on a Bank Holiday 
becomes really payable a day later than would be the case if it were 
due on a Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 

Under these circumstances it was, necessary to use some special 
name for the new holidays in our Bill. If we had called them 
National Holidays or General Holidays thi§ would not have dis¬ 
tinguished them from the old holidays, and, moreover, we thought 
that it would perhaps call too much attention to the proposed change. 
They were therefore called ‘Bank Holidays,’ and this is the real 
origin of a word which, has now become so familiar. But it ^Va» 
never intended that these holidays should ke applicable exclusively to 
banks. « 

Bank Holidays haVe not, indeed, escaped criticism*. A writer in the 
March number of this Review has attacked them with much severity. 
‘ ^et Parliament,’ he says, ‘ abolish Bank Holidays altogether. . . . 
The institution has been tried. It has signally and disastrously failed.’ 

Is this the case ? It must be remembered that except as regards 
banks the holidays are purely permissive. ,In many places they were 
at first almost ignored. In London and some other towns they were 
partially availed of from the first, but everywhere they have gradually 
become more and more popular and generally adopted. 

Describing the last August .feank Holiday the Times told us that 
* cyclists of both sexes covered the roads. River steamers and pleasure 
boats carried their thousands to Kew and the upper reaches of the 
Thames. The London parks were crowded. The Botanic Gardens 
and the Zoological Gardens formed great attractions, and the flowers. 
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of Battersea Park drew large crowds all day. The India and Ceylon 
Exhibition was visited by an enormous crowd,’ 

The numbers carried by the railway companies from their London 
stations, as far as I have been able to ascertain them, were: 


Great Eastern . . . • , • 

South Eastern.* 

London and Brighton,. 

London, Chatham, and Dover . •! 

South Western ...... 

Great Western . . . . * . 

North Western . . . . . # . 

Midland . m . 

Great Northern ...... 

North London * . 

London, Tilbury, and Southend 

City and South London .... 

The visitors to Kew Gardens were 

To the British Museum and National Gallery . 
To the Crystal Palace . 

To the Zoological Gardens . 

To Windsor Castle . 

To Madame Tussaud’s . . . . • . 

Those on Hampstead Heath were estimated at 


130,000 
81,000 
30,000 
41,000 
35,000 
41,000 
. 14,000 
22,000 
.18,000 
20,000 
22,000 
26,000 
73,000 
25,000 
80,000 
22,000 
17,000 
27,000 
120,000 


In other cities also the holiday was very generally observed. 

But then the same writer tnakes this very fact the basis of his attack. 


Four times in every year [he says] do . . . people set themselves to look for 
amusement, and fmd it usftally in thg public house. Four time^in every year . . . 
the various police magistrates dispose,of interfninable lists of more or less serious 
offences arising out of the efforts of the State and Sir John Lubbock to procure 
rest and recreation for the people. . . . Since on Bank Holiday frotn a fourth to 
eighth of the adult poorer classes of England are dmmk before the end of the 
day, it, is not astonishing that the following morning should display a goodly 
number of broken heads and Tieatcn wives. . . . The women are generally at least 
as drunk as the men on St. LubBock’s festal days. 

I was at first indignant at this attack oji our poorer countrymen 
and countrywomen ; but it is'really so extravagant and absurd as to 
he beneath contempt. * * 

The writer does not bring forward a tittle of evidence in support 
of his assertion that ‘ fronf a fourth £o an eighth’ of our poorer fellow 
countrymen and countrywomen get drunk on Bank Holidays, nor 
indeed could he prove bis assertion. Sir Matthew White Bidley has 
been so kind as to give me the number of charges in the whole 
metropolis for the last August Bank Holiday find the days which 
immediately preceded and followed/ They were as follows : 

Saturday. . ! 202 Tuesday . , . 240 

Sunday . . . 107 Wednesday . . 140 

Monday . . .214 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the chef gee on the day after the Bank 
Holiday were very slightly above the average. 

Most of the cases, moreover, are said to have been trivial, and the 
number is infinitesimal in a population of 5,000,000. Indeed, Sir John 
Bridge, the late senior magistrate for London, who speaks of course 
with unrivalled authority, authorises me to say that in his experience 
* the days after Bank'Holidays are days on which we have remarkably 
few charges.’ 1 , * 

People in fact quarrel and break the law not when they are happy 
and enjoying themselves, but when they are suffering and miserable. 
The writer of the article in this Beview goes on to say that 
' « 

If everybody did things at different times we should all get twice the vhlue 
out of life; . f . but this unhappily is impossible. Man is a gregarious animal, 
and as the school holidays must take place in AugUst, the parents’ holiday must 
take place in August too. ... 

Is it absolutely necessary that everybody’s Bank Holiday should fall on The 
same day P That is the real problem. Would it be possible to alter the present 
arrangement, and spread the four public holidays over other days in the yearP 
This seems the only conceivable solution. . . . We might divide up ouy poorer 
classes by trades, and assign different days to each trade for its holiday. . . . But 
there are probably practical difficulties in the way of such an arrangement. 

The State might abolish the present Bank Holidays, . . . and content itself 
with enacting that every employd should claim from his employer four separate 
days. 

But this would probably be found extremely inconvenient. 

As be admits that one of his alternatives would probably be im¬ 
practicable, and the other ‘ extremely inconvenient,’ it is unnecessary 
to discuss them- But the suggestions show that he has not grasped 
the conditions of life of those *for whom Bank Holidays were specially 
designed. Ho is evidently not a father, or he would not assert that 
we should ' get twice the value out of life ’ if we did not take our 
holidays with our children. Bank Holidays are popular becaifie 
every one knows when they are coming and n can make arrangements 
beforehand. Husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, and friends are, in thousands of cases, engaged in different 
businesses, but under the Act’ they*can reckon on getting four 
holidays at any rate all together. To withdraw tips benefit would 
deprive the holidays of half their advantage. 

But the writer denies the advantage .altogether, and says that 
they have entirely failed. *' 

So far from this, as I have shown above, the evidence is conclusive 
and overwhelming that they are immensely popular; that they 
are being more and more wisely us t ed, and that in the opinion of those 

*■ 

1 Speaking of last Easter Monday Bank Holiday the Timet (April 21 1897), says: 

At most of tbe police courts the Bank Holiday ohargeB were below the average 
in number, and very few of them were serious.’ 
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for whom they were intended, th^y have splendidly fulfilled the purpose 
for which they were established. 

The question, indeed, arises whether one more at any rate might 
not be granted with advantage. Easter Monday, and even Whit 
Monday, come generally somewhat early in the year, when the 
weather is uncertain and often unpropitious.. <The Christmas 
holiday falls of course in the depth of winter. 

The new August holiday is therefore the only one which enables 
our people to enjoy the ‘ pageant of summer.’ It is the only break 
between Whit Monday and Christmas Day. A day about the end of 
June would be an inestimable boon. 

We are looking out for the best way of commemorating the deep 
debt'of gratitude we owe to our Queen. June 22 is to be constituted 
a Bank Holiday for this year. But why for this year only ? I have 
suggested that it should be added to our short list of red-letter days. 

By many of those most concerned the idea has been enthusiastic¬ 
ally welcomed. For instance, the Scottish Shopkeepers’ and Assistants’ 
Union, the most important representative of the Scotch shopkeeping 
community, with branches all over Scotland, and the West Yorkshire 
. Federated Chamber of Trade, have passed and sent me unanimous 
resolutions in its favour. I ought, indeed, to admit that two Working 
Men’s Associations in Sheffield and Birmingham have sent me resolu¬ 
tions in the opposite sense. It must be remembered, however, that 
artisans do not need another holiday so much as others less fortunately 
situated. They have secured for themselves short (I do not say too 
short) hours and a weekly half-holiday. The so-called working man 
in fact works less than almost any other class of the community. 
He is employed say fifty houss per week, shopkeepers and shop 
assistants work in many places over eighty. Cldrks, of course, are 
not employed so long, but their duties are sedentary, and .a greater 
str ain on the nervous system. # 

Moreover, as these holidays are not compulsory it would still be 
open to the artisans of Birmingham and Sheffield to go on working if 
they wished. I.doubt^ however, if they would.wish long. 

In any case a Bank Holiday in commemoration of the Queen’s 
reign at the end of June would be received by thousands as an 
inestimable boon ? it would increase,* not diminish, the national out¬ 
put; it would probably be adopted in the Colonies, and would be 
another link binding the Eriipire together. 

It would be difficult, believe, to propose anything which would 
add more to the health aqd happiness of our people or more contribute 
to preserve the memory of Her Majesty’s long, wise, and glorious reign, 
than the institution in the middle of eur beautiful summer weather of 
a * Victoria Day.’ 

John Lubbock. 
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' ' And* green ]eaf and blossom and sunny warm -weather, 

And singing and loving, all come back together. ' 

All over Europe the songs of May-time and their melodies are to be 
found celebrating the brightest time of the whole year, when all is 
anticipation Jn nature, the wondrous Spring feeling communicating 
its exhilaration to everything. Winter’s ramparts are broken down; 
indeed, this marvellous unbinding of Winter is Spring’s first herald; 
the loosening of icicle-bound streams, the sudden crackle of the sod 
with its dormant life, the frozen ivy tendrils holding together fell- 
side ramparts, all give way, shouting ‘ Spring is coming! ’ Such 
sounds are Spring’s first herald of May music. 

‘Another blow of the trumpet—for all Spring’s voices are music— 
and from every cranny and corner of the world life speaks: life in 
the air, in that mysterious rapture of exhilaration which is Spring’s 
alone; life in the distant green of the larches which one only sees as 
a bloom from afar; life in the voices of the birds with their sweetest 
notes of May music, for the song of joy is widening, the herald 
blast is fuller, 1 Spring is coming!' 

Then- a week of heavenly beauty, of still calm, the sunshine of 
fairyland and the awakening of blossom. This is the herald—of 
flowerland. The larches proudly carry their pink buds, the wild 
cherry trees follow with the rose-hued bells of foam, the daffodils are 
here in all their lustre of green and amber, find ‘ the shafts of blue 
fire,’ the hyacinths, are'the world’s carpet, and earth’s song of joy is 
at its fullest, for ‘ Spring has qome! ’ 

Small wonder is it that this feeling which Spring imparts to the 
whole world should express itself in special verse, music, rites, and 
ceremonies, with which no other season of the year is honoured. In 
England we celebrated the festival in May, and some authorities 
declare its origin to have been a goddess’s festival that fell then; but 
in Greece Spring ceremonies were held in March, and in all wanner 
countries than our own they naturally fell earlier in the year. Such' 
being the case is more than sufficient testimony that these rites and 
ceremonies merely followed the dates of Spring according to nature’s 
geography, and that wherever or whenever they appeared their 
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derivation was simply the necessity in all times of some symbolic 
utterance for the ecstasy of joy with which men hail the Spring. 

Inasmuch as the ceremonies of ‘Flora’ and ‘Maia,’ and the 
famous Druidical rejoicings represented Spring, without doubt they 
have been honoured with her; Jbut Spring herself antedates them all. 
Long before their day the hearts of men and women grew glad with 
the sunshine, and delighted to do it honour. * Now the leaves come 
back to the trees, the sap-filled bud swells with the tender twig, and 
the fertile grass that long lay unseen finds hidden passages and 
uplifts itself in the air* Now is the field fruitfill, now is the time of 
the birth of cattle, now the bird prepares its house and ljpme in the 
bough,’ and therefore now some link must be established between 
the children of men anS the returned glory of the earth.. 

So the May carols and songs really represent an unconscious 
nature worship, curiously mixed up with the faiths and the follies of 
other days. They include superstitious observances, as in the May 
plays of the Tuscans with their curious monotonous chant, where 
* grief or joy, love or hate, are all expressed upon one and the same 
note,’ and they include also the frolicsome revels, not always of a very 
harmless character, of the old English May-day celebrations. 

So connected is all May music with the ceremonies for which it 
was written, that it is impossible to treat of the* carols separately 
from their surroundings; also, before looking back upon authentic 
statements regarding ‘ mayings ’ in England, it must not be forgotten 
that these celebrations on tlje then so-called 1st of May (calendar 
old style) was in reality what we Calendar new style) call the 11th 
of May. Nowhere in England is hawthorn in bloom^on the present 
1st of the month, but eleven" days make a surprising difference at 
this wondrous time of year, and it is often quite possible by the 11th 
‘ to bring in the may.’ It has often been suggested that* ‘ bringing 
—ri/c«ie the may ’ really meant blackthorn; $his however is a supposi¬ 
tion no true ‘ mayer ’ would accept! 

The verses and melodies»of these songs seem to divide themselves 
into carols proper, mBrris-dance carols (which were rarely separated 
from the games and festivities of’May), "and musicians’ May-day 
carols, which, though coming under widely different lines to the 
others, are still tributes to Spring’s celebrations, and were used at 
what one might call the imitation May-day festivities of lords and 
ladies in the masques* and pageants which were at one time the 
fashion of May. 

In the time of Heifry the Eighth May-day celebrations existed 
throughout England; furthermore, in his reign and Elizabeth’s they 
were by no means confined to the lo'jrer classes, ahd from this period 
they can be traced here and there in a reduced but somewhat simil«y 
form up to the early part of the present century. In Cornwall they 
still hold a mild sway. Among other counties where they are most 
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recently to be traced is Lancashire, which heads my list with seven 
carols—four with mus^c, but to the other three I have been unable to 
trace tunes; they were probably sung to some well-known air usually 
associated with other words* Then there are two from Cornwall, 
another from Devonshire, two from Hertfordshire (one the well-known 
Hitchin May song), one from Sussex, one from Essex, two from 
Oxford. Many are referred to in the Ba/rdio Museum as to be 
traced in Wales, but they do not appear to possess original music. 

To follow May-day customs separately throughout these counties 
would be unnecessary, as with certain varieties the surroundings of 
May music are really the same everywhere; here and there are 
varieties of custom to be found, which may be noted in their special 
localities. ^ So then we need merely recall generally that it was an 
ancient practice throughout England, on the eve of May, for young 
folk to go out into the woods, where they remained all night, 
gathering boughs of may, preparing to preserve their complexions 
by bathing in the morning May dew, and finally ‘ to bring home the 
may ’ in order to decorate the village or town to which they belonged, 
which by 4 a.m. was changed into a sort of hawthorn Birnam Wood ! 
This was succeeded by holiday-making, dancing, and revelling 

throughout the livelong day. • * .^ 

Spenser’s foipous description of this going out for the may puts 
the jocund days when the world was younger .most freshly before us 
of all the beautiful verse its joy has called forth : 

Siker this morrow no longer ago 

I saw a shole of shepherds out go 

With singing and shouting, and jolly cheer: 

* Before them rode a lusty Tabrere ' • 

That to them xfiany a hornpipe played. 

Whereto they dancen each one with his maid. 

' To' see these folks make such jouissance 

Made, my heart after the pipe to dance. • *—*- 

Then to the greenwood they speeden them all . 

To fetchen home may with their musical: 

And home they bring him id a royal throne 
Crowned as king; and his queen alone 
Was Lady Flora, on whoip did attend 
A fail flock of fairies and a fresh bend 
Of lovely nymphs—O that I were there ' 

To helpeifcthe ladies their may-bush bear I 

c 

In all the numerous poetical description!! of the May-time cere¬ 
monies from Chaucer downwards, the music comes next in importance 
to the may itself. Without, pipe and carol May-day had not half its 
charms, and curiously enough the tunes endure, though few and for 
between, long after the cerenionies to which they belonged have 
ceased to be. , 

As a general observation on this music, before considering tfce 
tunes individually, it is to be noted that many partake somewhat of 
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the character of hymns, the morris dances only representing the 
lighter revelling part of May-day pastimes, which seems curious, as 
the words of all the carols are of a very mixed character, their serious 
vein being evidently only .of Puritan date. But though the tunes 
do not sound like dance tunes to us, they probably may have been so; 
the old word ‘ carole ’ was used by the trouvdres invariably to mean 
a song which was sung and danced to, ‘ the perforjhers moving slowly 
round in a circle, singing at the same timfe.’ For a slow dignified 
dance these airs would have been feasible, and thfir solemnity is not 
in any way unusual as representing secular airs, for from the thir¬ 
teenth century in the first preserved English May song of all, Summer 
is a-coming in, to the pfesent time, English melody when it .is not 
patriotic is very apt to be hymnlike. In the case*of these carols, 
Puritanism added to this* effect by invading their words (part of which 
are often of a semi-sacred character), and making a very curious 
mixture in some of the other verses. The more recent performances 
of them, in Lancashire at any rate, and probably elsewhere, used to 
be given by five or six men singers, with fiddle, flute, and clarionet 
accompaniment. No doubt the performers added more or less fancy 
harmonies of their own. But the dancing part of the entertainment 
no longer existed there in the early part of this century. 

I cannot but think that the reason why Lancashire is go rich in 
carols is that, at a time when probably many were lost in other 
counties, the county had the advantage of these songs being noted 
down by Mr. Harland, who probably knew more about Lancashire 
poetry and legend than any one has done since. If every county in 
every fifty years possessed such an enthusiast, the collection of folk¬ 
song would indeed be easy! The seven sets of verses, are carefully 
preserved: would that such had* been the case wjth their tunes, of 
which dhly three seem to be forthcoming. Two are to be found in 
the late Mr. Barrett’s interesting folk-song collection, the old and the 
aewMay songs; the remaining melody, as far as I'know, is not in print 
at all, but has been kindlyi supplied to me by Miss Broadwood, the 
joint editor with Mr. Fuller Maitland of County Songs. 

The old Lancashire May song, All in this pleasant evening, 
possesses the most attractive apd prebably the most ancient of the 
carol verses that survive. It comes .from Swinton in the parish of 
Eccles, and consists of a kind of call or serenade to ‘ master, mistress, 
and children of the house 5 toj rise up for the summer springs so fresh, 
green, and gay.’ Of cou^ge the poet of the gang fits the song to, suit 
any particular case. The last verse seems to indicate that this and 
other songs of like character had a simple superstition for one of 
their objects, and that the country folk held that they were innocent 
charms, as the last line expresses it, * to.draw (or dritfe) the cold’winter 
away.’ The melody is a sinjple air (as are all these carol tunes), not 
specially striking except for its flattened seventh in the fourth bar 
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and the pauses in the seventh and eleventh bars which give it a 
quaintness of its own. • 

The second Lancashire ditty is known as The new May Song ; it 
has a pretty refrain to each verse, 

And the barters are sweet in the morning of May, 

the hazier being- tljc Lancashire name for auricula, which is usually 
in full bloom in April and the beginning of May. Both these airs as 
originally sung had,pauses on the seventh and eleventh bars, some¬ 
thing in the way chorales have in other places. This is effective in 
giving point to the words, specially after thejeleventh bar; the pause 
here lends distinctive character to the refrain contained in the 
following four bars. 

The third Lancashire May tune comes fr<5m Stockport; this Song, 
however, is' a variant of the Hitchin May Song, or vice versa, and from 
many references to them both which one comes across in songs from 
different parts of the country, it is natural to think that these, are 
the original bases of many more recent May carols. The Stockport 
song contains a reference to the northern climate in its first verse, 
not without meaning, as May is often a very rainy month in Lanca¬ 
shire. The poor mayer is forced to confess that 

1 got wet and very very wet, 

And can no longer stay ! 

This carol, whether we find it in Lancashire or Hertfordshire, is 
without doubt a very ancient medley, dating probably from the time 
of Elizabeth. The Puritans later left a very distinct mark on its 
verses—a mark belonging to the spirit in which a certain Philip 
Stubbs, Puritan, published a long invective against maying customs 
in 1595. He disapproved strongly of the night spent in pleasure, 
which no doubt was not always employed in gathering may. But 
he even more strongly dissents from the veneration shown by the 
people to it in bringing home the maypoje. He says, ‘ And thernfaft- 
they to leape and daunce about it as the Heathen people did at the 
dedication of their Idolles, Whereof this is a perfect pattern, or 
rather the thyng itself.’ Probably the second verse^of the song was 
its original commencement and subject, and the rest has been added 
by people of the Stubbs pattern, who, as they could not altogether 
eradicate the ancient custom, strove to impart a different flavour 
to it. 

The fourth Lancashire car61 is called .the Song of the Mayers, 
beginning, * Bemember us poor mayers all.’ 

The fifth song is evidently of much late/ date: 

Come, lads, f ith your bills, 

To the wood we’ll away, 

We’ll gather the bought 
And well celebrate May; 
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We’ll bring onr load home 
. As we’ve oft^done before, 

And leave a green bough 
At each pretty maid’s door. * 

Then there was, in addition to these, The May Eve Song, which is 
merely a hymn of Bimple rough .order: 

If we should wake you from your sleep* 

Good people, listen now, 

Our yearly festival we keep, • 

And bring a maythorn bough; 

An emblem of the world it grows, t 
The flowers its pleasures are, * 

And many a thorn bespeaks its woes, , 

Its sorrow and its care. * 

• * 

Finally comes the song to be sung after bringing in'the may, 
called The Mayer's May-day Song, one verse showing how the earn¬ 
ings of the singers were disposed of, according to ancient custom; 
for, we are told, 

John and Jane the whole shall have, 

They’re the last new married pair. 

So much for the carols of Lancashire, which county certainly 
contributes no ignoble share to carol verse and melody. 

Perhaps the most celebrated carol is the Cornish ,HeLston Furry 
Dance, which takes place on the 8th of May. In the same way as 
before described do the youths and maidens go into the woods and 
return dancing through the streets of Ilelston to the quaint carol 
belonging to the day, entitled the Furry Dance. The word * furry ’ is 
derived from the old Cornish word ‘ feur ’ or ‘ foir,’ a holiday, and the 
song is full of quaint allusions to bygone days. .One verse speaks 
of the Spaniards and the ‘ grey goo*se feather.’ The Spaniards burned 
Paul’s Church in Mount’s Bay in 1595, which would seem to fix that 
•fragment as originating about the end of the reign of Elizabeth, while 
the use of the ‘ grey‘goose leather ’ points also to an ante-gunpowder 
period. Some authorities consider ‘ furry ’ to be a perversion of 
* fade,’ which meant ‘ to*go ’ into the country. At any rate, the country 
folk went, and on their return ayt each*door the singers placed their 
branch of may, while the dancing appears to hav8 continued more or 
less throughout the day, being by no means confined to the streets 
alone. Certain eccentricities of May-day observances existed here 
that are not to be found t elsewhere ;• for instance, the house doors 
were thrown open and the dancers danced through the house, into its 
garden, and out again itfto the street. Instead of this proceeding 
being considered of a .somewhat free and easy character, the residents 
in any house that was omitted froih, it would consider themselves 
slighted indeed 1 This danqe and its tune is a distinct relic of part of 
tfye old May games, reference being made in this carolto two portions 
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of them—the important bringing in of the may and the Robin Hood 
play, which, in connection with th£ morris dances and the “hobby 
horse, were so celebrated a part of these festivities forming the four 
portions of the May games. This Helsto?i Furry dance is perhaps 
the most celebrated of May-day carols. 

The second Cornish carol is known as the Padstow May Song. As 
given by Mr. Baring-Gould in his Garland of County So'ng, two 
tunes connected with Padstow have been utilised as solo and chorus; 
but they are undoubtedly two separate tunes, the one comparatively 
modem, the second probably an old air. A great deal of this ballad 
is of local and 'somewhat confused character,*but Mr. Fleetwood 
Sheppard has cleverly eliminated five verses from a confused mass 
which have an interest outside that of May time, for here it 
seems we .have a ballad and a tune probably of the time of and 
containing references to Agincourt. The allusions seem unmis¬ 
takable. 

I 

Awake for St. George, our brave English knight O! 

God grant us His grace by dnv and by night O! 

II 

O where is St. George? O say where is he O ! 

He is out on his long boat all on the salt sea O. 

m 

O where are the young men that here now should dance O ? 

Some they are in England and some they are in France OI 

IV 

The young men of Padstow they might if they wold O ! 

Have builded a ship apd gilded her with gold OI 

* '■» 

V 

O where are the French dogs that make such a boast O P 

They shall eat the grey goose feather and we will eat the roast Of 

a • 

These verses, Mr. Sheppard says, ‘.seem plain references to un¬ 
deniable facts that we have embedded in this Padstow May Song 
remains of a genuine folk song; an historical ballad of the battle of 
Agincourt, written in all likelihopd not later than 1417, quite unknown 
elsewhere, but still after nearly 500 years of probably unbroken use, 
sung by the country in a remote part of the kingdom.’ Undoubtedly 
this is a most interesting and valuable ballad, as is also its melody. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, who gives the Devonshire May Ca/rojL in his 
Songs of the West, speaks of it as ‘a very eaarly and rude melody * to 
be found throughout England: there is certainly a connection 
between it and the Sussex carol (even if they are not different- 
versions of the same time), in which casp the Devonshire melody is 
much the older. Several veraes of this carol bring very suggestively 
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before us one of May-day’B most^ attractive customs usual in England 
prior to Puritanism. Not only were most houses decorated, but it 
was usual for the lover on May morning to serenade his sweetheart 
and to leave at her door a special bunch of may. If she took it in 
it was tantamount to acceptance pf his addresses; if it was left hanging, 
woe betide that luckless wight! This custom is still prevalent in the 

Tyrol and in Swabia. Herrick referred to it when he wrote: 

* 

A deale of Youth ere this is come 
Bach and with white thorn laden home^ 

Some havl despatched their cakes and cream' 

Before that*we have left to dream. 

And the carol flows along* on somewhat similar lines: 

Awake, ye pretty maids, awake, 

Befreshcd t from drowsy dream, 

And haste to dairy house and take 
For us a dish of cream. 


If not a dish of yellow cream, 

Then give us kisses three; 

The woodland bower is white with flower, 
And green is every tree. 


Awake, awake, ye pretty maids, 

And take the may-bush in, 

Or ’twill be gone ere to-morrow morn, 
And you’ll have none within. 


Then comes a verse which is to be found, it seems totfne, in nearly 
all May-day carols, a relic of Puritan days which, somehow sounds 
strangely out of its place here, in a frame of cream and kisses: 


The life of man it is hut a span, 
He blossoms as a flower; 
lie makes no stay, is here to-day, 
And vanished fti an hour. 




* 


• The rude form of the tune convinces one that this is one of the 
oldest of these May. carols. 

The Sussex Carol , given in Sussex Songs, might almost be as 
applicable to Christmas as to *May, were it not for one verse, of which 
the first line is ‘ The fields so green, so wondrous green, as green as 
any leaf.’ This tune is one of the most beautiful of carol tunes; the 
words tend more towards a sacred than a secular character. 

One May carol hails? from the far Nprth, the Island of Orkney, and 
is contained in a most interesting collection of Orkney airs collected 
by the late Colonel Balfour of Balfour. This air is a regular formal 
carel tune, and is generally known as a Christmas carol, but strange 

Voi. XII—No. 243 8 D 
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to say the one verse still extant o£ the old version proclaims dif¬ 
ferently: 

Tfie early cock, the guid gray cock, 

Crawed clear when it was day; 

He waked me in a May morning 
My prayers for to-say. 

t 

The May-day doings at Hitchin in Hertfordshire were still in 
full swing in 1823 with all the ancient customs: the houses decorated 
by 4 a.m., the people singing the Mayers' Song meanwhile; but an 
amusing little variation in these customs .took place here at that 
time. If the mayers had, during the past year, some fault to find or 
some tiny quanel with any one, instead of the accustomed * bunch of 
may 5 the poor offender would discover a large bunch of nettles and 
a piece of elder attached to her knocker, which was of course con¬ 
sidered a terrible disgrace. The ‘ Lord and Lady of the May,’ the 
dancing and festivities were all at Hitchin as elsewhere, and the 
customs seem to have lingered longer there than in most places. 
One verse of this Mayers' Song is common to many of the carols, and 
is singularly quaint in its allusions, which by no means represented 
undue familiarity with sacred things: 

A branch of may wo have brought, you, 
t And at your door it stands; 

It is but a sprout, 

But it’s well budded out 

By the work of our Lord’s hands. 

Two carols hail from Oxford, of widely different character, one, 
supplied to me again through the kindness of Miss Broadwood— 
a simple little - tune without any special distinction about it. 
Sung to it, among other verses, is a variant on the verse just quoted, 
which illustrates the fact of its belonging to several otherwise dis¬ 
tinctive carols: » • 

A bunch of may I offer you, » > 

And at your door I stand;*. 

It is but a sprout, we couldn’t sprehd it oi^, 

The work of our .Lord’s hand. 

C 

% 

God bless you, ladies and gentlemen, 

And send you a happy May; * 

I come to show you my garland 
Because it is th» day. fc 

Then comes the relapse into the old carolling strain, possessing small 
connection with the earlier verses: 

• 

The rose is red, ttfe rose is white, 

The rose is in my garden; 

I would not part with my sweetheart 

For twopence-halfpenuy farden, ‘ « 
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The second Oxford carol holds a distinct and unique position of 
its own among May carol music, and thus may ^tand midway between 
the national and artistic enrols, allowing for the moms dances as 
interlude. This carol consists of the ancient piece of music sung 
every May-day on Magdalen Tower at 5 a.m. to a Latin hymn. 
Some writers have admitted that the purpose of JMs too was origi¬ 
nally «to usher in Spring; ’ others give its history as connected with 
a requiem said for the soul of Henry the Seventh, -Who had a distant 
connection with Magdalen College. It is however far more probable 
that some far earlier rite§, perhaps even connected with the ancient 
sun worship, gave this beautiful and impressive May-day j3erqmony 
to Oxford, which in its present form seems destined*to flourish and 
outlive all other May customs and traditions. . 

The history of singing the hymn as it now stands originated as 
follows. There was held on Magdalen Tower formerly, on the same 
Cay and early hour, a secular musical entertainment of appropriate 
May-time glees and madrigals. Quaint old Anthony a Wood gives 
us a description of the ceremony in his time, the reign of Charles the 
Second, and most surely his version comes nearer its true origin than 
any tale of requiem or mass for Henry the Seventh, which did not at 
any rate exist then. He says ‘ the Choral Ministers of this Home 
do, according to an ancient custom, salute Flora every year on the firtt 
of May, at four in the morning, with vocal music of several parts, 
which, having been sometimes well performed, hath given great con¬ 
tent to the neighbourhood and Auditors underneath.’ 

Later, when good madrigal singing fell into disuse, those of the 
choir who still thought fit to continue something of ijae ceremony 
used to mount the tower and sing*the hymn out of flie college grace 
as giving them the least trouble in performance. The present 
religious aspect of the ceremony is of comparatively receht date, 
though the hymn itself and its music are by.no means modern, the 
former being written % Dr«Thomas Smith, "who lived in the days of 
James the Second, and the veny interesting music composed by Dr. 
Benjamin Rogers, riatinjf between 1625 and 1693*. Such w r as, and in 
( different form is, the unique custpm of OxfordT. Long may it be ere 
the commonplace influences of the present age cause this beautiful 
remembrance of the 'eternal Spring to pass away # ; for, whether hailing 
from sun worship or requiem, or expressing itself by means of madri¬ 
gal or hymn, the upshot of # all this Mdy-day homage, no matter its 
form, has its root in Spring alone. 

The morris-dance portidh of May music must be dismissed shortly. 
Its dancing and mummery have disappeared, but the music with 
other words lives in all our collections of national music. Many and 
delightful are these carols, forming a most important part of May 
muqie. The air known as the morris dance is the one we now call 
The girl 1 left behind me. Then there was the fine tune known as 

s s 2 
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Staines Morris. Sellenger's Round, £he oldest country dance extant; 
the Bell Dance, from p collection of English tunes printed at Haarlem 
in 1626, and bo called because bells attached to the dancers formed 
an essential part of the performance; the Derbyshire and Lancashire 
Morris-dance, the attractive old tune of May Day, and many another 
were all specially^May morris-dancing songs. The delightful song 
known, as the Jovial Tinker is another morris-dance tune. The 
morris dance as a ,performance of course consisted of a number of 
dances, forming as it were one rustic ballet. The tunes are of many 
and varied tempi. Of course also, ( a morris^ a morris/ to use the old 
cry, really meant a simple masque, including other interests besides 
the dances, though perhaps they were its most important feature. 
When tfye more sober carols were over and the revelry waxed 
louder, then with bells and shouts the morris dancers in their 
many-coloured fantastic costumes, with hobby horse and pipe, would 
dance through the fair Spring day with unflagging steps andjocund* 
merriment. 

But it was not only among the rustics that our May music held 
its own in olden days. Great and wonderful indeed were the famous 
‘ Mayings * of both Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. The account 
of Heniy and his queen going in the seventh year of his reign to a 
famous iMaiyinge ’ at Shooter’s Hill is too quaint to be omitted from 
any May chronicle. Drawn up one after the other for royal inspec¬ 
tion came the representatives of Spring. ‘ On the first courser sat 
Humidite, on the second rode Lady Vert, on the third sat Lady Vege¬ 
table, on the fourth sat Lady Pleasaunce, on the fifth sat Swete Odour, 
and in the chair sat the Lady of the May, accompanied with Lady 
Flora richly apparelled, and they saluted the Xing with songs, and so 
brought him to Greenwich/ wheri 

Nights were short, and daies were long, 

Blossoms on the hawthorn hung. 

For such ‘ Maiyings ’ as these it is only fair to conjecture the 
musicians wrote their carols—to wit, Morley’s Ncny is the month of 
maying, and many many others. Where the music was an artistic 
function and great preparations were made for the entertainment of 
noble guests, the musicians of the age were not Jikely to be behind¬ 
hand in celebrating Spring. Probably among the oldest musicians’ 
carols must be reckoned Oh lusty May, mentioned in Wedderbum’s 
Gomplaynt of Scotland, and therefore well known before 1548. Its 
first printed version occurs in Forbes Cantjis of Aberdeen, the curious 
and unique Scottish musical publication of the seventeenth century. 
Here we find the fascinating verses and their attractive music in three 
parts, for two trebles and a bass. The melody seems to me much 
more melodious than those of many scholarly productions, and boasts 
quite a graceful little refrain to pipe to the chorus of Through glad - 
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ne88 of this lusty May. Two verses must suffice to show the joyful 
buoyance of the song: • 

• 0 Lusty May with Flora Queen/ • 

The balnfy drops from Phoebus sheen 
Preluisant beams before the day 
By thee Diana’jjroweth green 
Through gladness of this lusty May.,* 

All lovers hearts that are in care • 

To their ladies they do repair, 

In fresh morning before the day 
And are in merthd more and more * 

Through gladness of this Lusty May. 0 

m * 

Weelkes, Este, besides JVtorley aforesaid, and later Lawes, Dr. Rogers, 
and many another all tell in musicians’ carols • 

a 

How in gathering of their may 
Each lad<and lass do kiss and play, 

Each thing doth smile, as it would say, 

This is love’s hole, love’s holy day. 

And while love’s kindly fires do sting, 

Hark! Philomel doth sweetly sing. 

What to-day have we in exchange for these fascinating May-day 
revels ? May is still the same, granted that we must keep her 
festival a fortnight later. Still does the hawthorn riot in sweetness, 
still do the cherry blossoms and the hyacinths cover the earth with 
their opal and sapphire hues. But the spirit of May-time seems 
to have left the country folk that not so long ago almost worshipped 
it, and innocently blissful revellings no longer ‘ make country houses 

gay-’ 

If it is too late to recall them in all their glory, at any rate let us 
not allow them to pass into complete oblivion; but yet, 

While time serves and we are but decaying, 

* Come, my Cosrinna, come, let’s goe a-n!aying. 


A. M. Wakefield. 
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Eaelts in' May. 1497 a little vessel with some twenty persons on 
board set sail from Bristol on a voyage of discovery. It is intended 
to celebrate this year the four hundredth anniversary of that event 
at the place where it occurred. Such celebrations have been much 
the fashion of late on both sides of the Atlantic, owing no doubt to 
the great advance in historical knowledge and to the increased 
interest in history which this century has witnessed. Among all the 
events thus celebrated, however, there is perhaps hardly one which 
more deserves commemoration than the sailing of the little Bristol 
vessel 400 years ago. ‘ "We derive our rights in America,’ said 
Edmund Burke, ‘ from the discovery of Sebastian Cabot, who first 
made the Northern Continent in 1497. The fact is sufficiently 
certain to establish a right to our settlements in North America.’ 
On that voyage of the Cabots and its results rested the English 
claim to North America. Under that 1 claim, successfully maintained, 
Englishmen planted the colonies which reached from Georgia to 
Maine, and which by their growth finally enabled the mother country 
to drive the French froifi Canada and make the continent from 
Mexico to the North Pole a possession of the English-speaking race. 
From those early colonies have come the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 'The daring voyage of discovery which blade 
these things possible, and- gave a contihent to the English race, 
certainly deserves to be freshly remembered. t 

Burke really stated the whole case in the sentence just quoted, 
but he made one ejror. The commander of the ship and the leader 
of the expedition was not Sebastian hut John Cabot. That Sebastian 
accompanied his father is probable, although not absolutely certain; 
but there is no doubt whatever that John Cabot was the originator, 
chief, and captain of this famous expedition, so small when it sailed 
away from Bristol, so big with meaning to mankind when it returned 
a few months later. 

The following^ year there wqs another voyage made by the Cabots, 
with larger results in the way of exploration and information as to 
this new world, which they thought part‘of the country of the ‘ Great 
Cham.’ Into the story of their memorable voyages, about which 
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volumes have been mitten, or the subsequent career and long life of 
Sebastian Cabot—for John Catfot disappears from our ken after the 
second expedition—I do not propose to enter. * My only purpose is to 
try to show who these men were who rendered this great service to 
England and to the world, and from what race they sprang. 

On this point there have been much expenditure of learning, 
manifold conjectures, many theories, and abundant suggestions, but 
the upshot has been one of those historical puzzles or mysteries in 
which the antiquarian mind delights. As a hxatter of fret the 
explanation is very simple, and possibly that is the reason it has 
been overlooked. This .does not mean that any one can tell where 
John Cabot was born, for no one knows, nor has $ny evidence .on 
that*point been produced. If some inquirer were to search among 
the records of a certain outlying portion of the United Kingdom, as 
has not yet been done with this object in view, something might be 
found which would throw light on John Cabot’s birth and parentage* 
So far, however, there is no positive evidence whatever in regard to 
it. The case is hardly better in regard to Sebastian, for when he 
was trying to leave the service of Spain for that of Venice, he told 
Contarini that he was bom in Venice but brought up in England. 
On the other hand, when he was an old man he told Eden that he 
was bom in Bristol, and carried to Venice by his father at the age of 
four years. The conflict between Sebastian’s oWh statements is 
hardly more instructive than the absence of all information in regard 
to his father. But, although it is impossible to fix the birthplace of 
either of these men, it is possible to do that which is perhaps quite 
.as important—determine where the family or the race to which they 
belonged originated. • , • 

John Cabot is always spoken of as a “Venetian,* and quite properly 
.and correctly, but he was a Venetian by naturalisation. The first 
mention of his name in history occurs in the Venetian archives, 
where we find his .admission to citizenship in 1476. Before that 
there is absolutely nothmg, and the Venetian archives simply prove 
■that John Cabot was pot born in Venice, and was a Venetian only 
by adoption. tVe know that he married {i Venetian woman, and 
from Sebastian’s contradictory statements aboi# his own birthplace, 
we a]so know that his father had conhections of some sort in England, 
and passed much time in that country long before the famous 
voyage; for on that point both Sebastian’s versions as to his own 
nativity agree. Therefore it was not by accident that John Cabot 
went to England and received from Henry the Seventh in 1496 the 
patent granted to himself and his three sons, Louis, Sebastian, and 
■Sanctius, for the discovery of unknown lands in t^e eastern, western, 
or northern seas, with the right tb occupy such territories. The 
-recent authorities speak 6f John Cabot as probably bom in Genoa 
or its neighbourhood, resting apparently only on Pedrode Ayala’s 
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reference to him as a Genoese and Stowe’s loose statement that 
Sebastian was ‘Genoa’s son.’ All'this is mere guesswork. We 
know nothing^ about John Cabot except the not very illuminating 
fact that he was not bom in Venice. * 

Let us now turn from the particular to the general. The Cabots 
were a numerous race. We find them scattered all over Europe j the 
name varied a little here and there, but is always easily identified. If 
it can be shown that people of that name have a home where they 
have lived for maiiy generations, then the problem is solved. In 
Ireland and Scotland there have been sept£ or clans all bearing a 
common name, and, in tradition at least, going back to a common 
anpestor. 'It nepds no inquiry to tell us where the O’Donnells came 
from, although some of them have been? Spaniards for several 
generations. We know the origin of the MacMahons and Macdonalds 
of France without much research. Wherever one meets a Cameron 
or a Campbell, one may be sure that his genealogy, if duly followed up, 
will take us back sooner or later to Scotland. The same law holds 
good very often in regard to families which have no pretence to a 
tribal origin or to the dignity of a clan or sept, especially if they come 
from some island or some sequestered spot on the mainland. 

Such is the case with the Cabots or Chabots. The island of 
Jersey is their place of origin, and the residence there of men of 
that name goes back to a very early period. In Stowe’s list of those 
who accompanied William the Conqueror to England, we find the 
name Cabot spelled as it is to-day. The bearer was no doubt one of 
the many Normans who followed William from the land which their 
Norse ancestors had swooped down, upon a century earlier. Whether 
the particular «adventurer who, according to- Stowe, came over with 
the Conqueror was e from the island of Jersey, we have no means of 
knowing. But men of that name must have settled in the island at 
a very early period, soon after it was granted as a fief to Bolf the 
Ganger by Charles the Simple. Down even to the present time most 
of the people in two Jersey parishes are^amed Cabot or Chabot. 
The word ' Chabot ’ means also a kind of L fish and a measure, and seems 
to be peculiar in this way to the island. On the bells of some of the 
churches, on the tombstones, and in the Armorial of Jersey the name 
and arms are found, and go back to very, early times- The arms prove 
the antiquity of the race in the island. They are ‘ armes parlantes/ 
three fishes (chabots), with the pilgrim’s scallop shell for a crest, 
indicating the period of the Crusades. The motto is one of the 
ancient punning mottoes, ‘ Semper cor, t caput, Cabot.* These 
peculiarities of name and arms indicate the antiquity of the family 
and also its identification ‘with &hat particular spot. We find the 
name widely diffused in France, where it is found in many noble 
families, including the Bohans, owing to the mesalliance, so criticised 
by St. Simon, of the heiress of the Bohans with Henri de Chabot. 
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In the French dictionaries it is usually said that the family is ancient 
and comes from Poitou, where* it has been known since 1040, and no 
doubt many of the name who afterwards reached distinction came 
from that part of France* The use of the word in common speech 
for a fish and a measure indicates, however, very strongly that the 
original seat of the race was On the Channel island of Jersey. The 
people there were of Norse descent, for the first settlements of the 
Normans were made along the coast of Normandy. It was from 
that northern coast that the Normans spread over England and 
Europe, going much further afield than Poitou. But, however this 
may be, it is clear that the Cabots were of rformfcn race, and that 
they settled first on the coast of Normandy with the regt of the 
adventurers who came jlown in the wake of Eolf the (ranger. The 
name has remained unchanged, Cabot or Chabot, for many centuries. 
In the letters patent it Is spelt exactly as it is to-day—John Cabot. 
The name is not Italian nor is it anglicised, but is the Norman-French 
name as it has always been known both in the Channel Islands and 
in Poitou for more than eight hundred years. Tarducci, the latest 
biographer of the Cabots, in his zeal to prove that they were Italians, 
produces names from Siena and elsewhere which in sound have a 
resemblance more or less distant to that of Cabot. But this is labour 
wasted. The name in Henry’s patent was too plain and familiar to 
have been an anglicised version of some Italian patronymic. The 
variations on the names of the discoverers in the various contemporary 
authorities are merely efforts to make the name Cabot conform to the 
language of the writer, whether he used Spanish, Italian, or Latin, and 
nothing more. 

There is, however, much better testimony than the name' to 
identify th'e navigators with the jpce which multiplied in the Channel 
island, and which had such numerous representatives in Poitou. In 
the Armorial de la Noblesse de Languedoc, by Louis de la Roque, it is 
shown that Louis, the son of the navigator, settled at St.-Paul-le- 
Coste in the Cevennes, and had a son Pierre, from whom the family 
is traced to the present timO. Pierre left a will, in which he stated 
that he was the grandson of the navigator John. The decisive 
point is that the arms of thi» family are those # of the Jersey Cabots 
precisely—three ^fishes, motto, and crest, all identical. Therefore the 
arms of Louis, the father of Pierre, and sqn of John the navigator, 
are the Jersey arms, and .unite them with the .island race. These 
same arms, with their flfehes, are found among all the French Chabots 
quartered with those of Bohan and the rest. They exist unchanged 
in the American family, which came directly from Jersey to New 
England in the lattfer half of the, seventeenth century. The same 
name and the same arms constitute a proof of identity of race, before 
which the contradictory accounts of contemporaries of the discoverers, 
void as they are of any affirmative evidence, or the guesses of modem 
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investigators, are of little avail. The arms also ore important as 
showing that the family started from the island and not from Poitou; 
for the chabot was a fish caught in the neighbourhood of the islands, 
a very natural emblem to take there* but not at all a likely device to 
have been adopted in Poitou. 

Just where Jphn Cabot was bom,' as was said at the outset, no 
one now can tell, for he was a wanderer and adventurer like his 
remote Norse ancestors, and left no records or papers. But that he 
drew his blood from the Norman race of the Channel islands his 
name and arms seem to prove beyond doubt. It seems most 
probable also that it was not by chance thafc he got his patent from 
an English* king, and sailed on his memorable voyage from an 
English port. England was not then a sea Power, nor was -she 
numbered among the great trading and commercial nations of 
Europe. Venice or Genoa, Portugal or Spain, offered much larger 
opportunities and greater encouragement to the merchant or the 
adventurer than England. Yet John Cabot came to England for 
his letters patent and set out from Bristol on his voyage of discovery. 
We know from Sebastian Cabot’s statement that his father had 
relations with England, and was much and often in that country. 
It is not going too far to suppose that, when he had made up his 
mind to enter upon his voyage of discovery in the New World, he 
came back to the* land of which the home of his fathers, and perhaps 
his own birthplace, was a part. It is certain that no other reason is 
given in any contemporary evidence. 

So long as the Cabots performed ‘successfully the great work 
which it fell to them to do, it perhaps does not matter very much 
where they were bom or whence they sprang.. .Yet there is a satis¬ 
faction in knowing that the strongest, evidence we have shows that the 
men who gave England her title to North America, and made it the 
heritage of the English-speaking people, were of that Norman race 
which did so much *for the making of England, and sprang from 
those Channel islands which* have been a*part of the kingdom of 


Great Britain ever since William the Cbnquerpr seized the English 


crown. 


H. Cabot Lodge. 


United Statei Senate, Washington. 



THE PROGRESS OF MEDICIJfE DURING 
THE QUEENS REIjGN 


Not many months ago the Duke of Cambridge, speaking at St. 
George’s Hospital on the occasion of the opening of a new operating 
theatre, said: 

I do not believe that amid all the improvements, the advantages, and the addi¬ 
tions that have occurred during the prolonged reign of Iler Majesty, anything has 
made so much progress as medical and surgical science. Whether we look at 
what has been or is going on in this country, or whether we turn to foreign lands, 
it strikes me that there has been an advance made which lias been of such enormous 
advantage to the human race that that alone would mark this period to which 
X am alluding. 

His Royal Highness, with the practical sense of a man of affairs, 
in a few plain words expressed the exact state of the matter. It will 
be my purpose in the following pages to show how fully justified he 
was in making the statemeift w'hich has been quoted. 

It is no idle boast, but the simple unvarnished truth, that medicine 
—in which term I include the.whole art of healing, and the scientific 
laws ©n wliich its practice is based—ha*s made greater progress during 
the last sixty years than it had done in the previous sixty centuries. 
The medical knowledge of the Egyptians, though considerable com¬ 
pared with that of other* ancient peoples, was, as may be gathered 
from the fragments of tlfeir nosology and therapeutic formularies that 
have come down to jts, but* little above the traditional lore in such 
matters with which old women have in alt ages been credited. The 
practical mind of Greece be£an by trying wtfh Hippocrates to see 
things as they really were, but later fSll aw r ay into the making of systems 
and the spinning of cobwebs of theory instead of observing facts. The 
Romans had for medicine and its professors a sobust contempt, akin 
to that which Squire Western had for French cooks and their kickshaws. 
In the later days of tJhe Republic, indeed, the QrcecuLua emrims 
brought his physic as well as his philosophy to the great market of 
Rome, and under tLe Empire medicine men flourished exceedingly. 
Medicine itself, however, was at its bfest a mere empiric art, and in this 
condition it remained practically till Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
*tion of the blood in 1628 laid the corner-stone of modem physiology, 
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and thus prepared a foundation for a scientific medicine. From the 
seventeenth till the early part of th<c nineteenth century, though 
many improvements were made in the details of the art of healing, 
there was no great advance either in the conception of disease or in 
the principles of treatment. The discovery of vaccination itself, 
though one of $ie greatest practical importance, was merely the 
observation of a fact,* not the enunciation of a law. 

When the Queen came to the throne in 1837, it is hardly too 
much to say that the average medical practitioner knew little more 
about the diseases of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, and kidneys than 
was known to Hippocrates. Auscultation had indeed been introduced 
some years before, but long after the commencement of Her Majesty’s 
reign elderly gentlemen might be seen, when a stethoscope <was 
offered to them at a consultation, to apply the wrong end to their 
ear. Fevers were classified with a sweet simplicity into ‘continued* 
and ‘ intermittent,’ and as late as in the ’Fifties an eminent professor of 
surgery complained that his colleague, the professor of medicine, had 
invented a number of new-fangled varieties. Of nervous diseases 
nothing was known. The larynx was a terra incognita; of the ear it 
was said by the leading medical journal of the day, many years later 
than 1837, that the only thing that could be done in the way of treat¬ 
ment was to syringe out the external passage with water. The dia¬ 
gnosis and treatment of diseases of the skin had advanced little beyond 
John Hunter’s famous division of such affection's into those which sul¬ 
phur could cure, those which mercury could cure, and those which the 
devil himself couldn’t cure. Pathology was a mere note-book of post¬ 
mortem appearances—a list of observations as dead as the bodies on 
which they were made. The New World of bacteriology had not yet 
found its Columbus.* . * 

In the domain of surgery progress had been far greater, and as 
regards operative skill and clinical insight Astley Coojjer, Robert 
Liston, Dupuytren, and Larrey were certainly not, inferior to the then 
of the present day. Anaesthesia was, however, unknown, and the 
operating theatre was a place of unspeakably horrors. Wounds 
were dressed with wet rags, and suppuration was encouraged, 
as it was believed i to be an' essential part of the process of 
healing. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the advance of the art of 
healing during the last sixty 1 years has been along two main lines— 
the expansion of the territory of Surgery, ahd the development of 
Pathology, which concerns itself with the causes, processes, and effects 
of disease. It will probably help the reader to a clearer understanding 
of the present position of medicine if each of these two lines of 
evolution is considered in some detail. 

The progress of surgery in the present age is due to two discoveries 
of an importance unequalled in the previous history of the healing 
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art— anaesthesia, or the artificial abolition of pain, and antisepsis, or 
the prevention of infective processes in wounds. The former discovery 
was not made until Her Majesty had been 'nearly ten years on the 
throne; the latter nearly twenty years later. Let ns take a brief 
glance backwards at what surgery was before the introduction of 
these two for-reaching improvements. # • 

Of the horrors of operations before the discovery of anaesthesia 
there are men still living who can speak. Not long ago Dr. B. £. 
Cotting, ex-President of the Massachusetts Medical Society, contri¬ 
buted some personal reminiscences of pre-anaesthetic surgery to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal . Speaking of the first case 
in which he was called upon to use the knife, in the vefy year of the 
Queen’s accession, he Shys : 

m 

Our patient (a woman) wfithed beyond the restraining power of strong and 
experienced men, and groaned to the horror of the terrified household, and after¬ 
wards to the day of her death could not think of the operation without convulsive 
shudders. Often did she hold up her hands, exclaiming, ‘Oh, that knife! that 
awful knife! that horrible knife! ’ 

Dr. Cotting sums up his recollections of such scenes as follows: 

No mortal man can ever describe the agon^ of the whole thing from beginning 
to end, culminating in the operation itself with its terrifying expressions of infernal 
suffering. 

A distinguished physician, who himself came under the surgeon’s 
knife in the days before anaesthesia, has left on record a vivid account 
of his experience. Speaking of the operation, he says: 

Of the agony occasioned I will say nothing. Suffering so great ns I underwent 
cannot be expressed in words, and *thus fortunately dhnnot be recalled. The 
particular pangs are now forgotten; but the black whirlwind of emotion, the 
horror of great darkness, and the sense of desertion by God and ihan, bordering 
close upon despair, which swept through my mind and* overwhelmed my heart, I 
can never forget, however gladly I would do so. . . . Before the days of ansosthesia 
a patient preparing for an Operation was likek condemned criminal preparing for 
execution. He counted^the days till the appointed a day came. He counted the 
hours of that day till the appointed hour came. He listened for the echo on.the 
street of the surgeon's carriage. He watched for £is pull at the door-bell; for his 
foot on the stairs; for his step in the ropm; for the production of his dreaded 
instruments; for his few grave wbrds and his last preparations before beginning. 
And then he surrendered his liberty, and, revolting at the necessity, submitted to 
be held or bound, and helplessly gave himself up to the .cruel knife. The excite¬ 
ment, disquiet, and exhaustion thus occasioned could not but greatly aggravate 
the evil effects of the operation, which fell upon a physical frame predisposed to 
magnify, not to repel, its severity. 

The pain caused by operation% prevented their being undertaken 
except as a last resource, and many patients preferred death to the 
surgeon’s knife. Sir Chatties Bell used to pass sleepless nights before 
* performing a critical operation; and men like Cheselden, John Hunter, 
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and Abernathy had an almost equal dislike of operations. It is related 
of one distinguished surgeon that when a patient, whose leg he was 
about to cut off, suddenly bounced off the operating-table and limped 
away, he said to the bystanders, * Thank *God, he’s, gone! * Men 
otherwise well fitted to advance surgery were prevented from devoting 
themselves to it by, their inability to inflict or witness pain. Sir 
James Young Simpson in his student days was so distressed by the 
sufferings of a poor Highland woman, on whom Robert Liston was 
performing excision of the breast in the Edinburgh Eoyal Infirmary, 
that he left the .operating theatre with his mind made up to seek 
employment in a lawyer’s office. Fortunately for mankind he did 
not carry out hit intention, but set himself to grapple with the 
problem how sensibility to pain in surgical operations could *be 
abolished. 

The solution of the problem came from America. On the 30th 
of September, 1846, W. T. G. Morton, a dentist of Boston, U.S.A., 
who had previously experimented on animals and on himself, made 
a man unconscious by breathing siilphuric ether, and extracted a 
tooth without the patient feeling any pain. On the lGth of October 
of the same year Morton administered ether, in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, to a man from whose neck a growth was excised 
without a groan or a struggle on his part. The doctors who came to 
scoff ijpmained to praise, and the operator, Dr. John C. Warren, who 
had at first been sceptical, said, when all was over, in a tone of con¬ 
viction, ‘ Gentlemen, this is no humbug! ’ A distinguished physician 
who witnessed the scene said on leaving' the hospital, ‘ I have seen 
something to-day that will go round the world.’ It did so with a 
rapidity remarkable for those days, wken as yfefe the telegraph was 
not, and the crossing of the Atlantic Was not a trip but a voyage*. On 
the 22nd o,f December, 1846, Robert Liston, in University College 
Hospital, London, performed amputation through the thigh on % a 
man who was under the influence of ether, hnd who knew nothipg of 
what had been done till he waS shown the stiftnp of his limb after 
the operation. The ‘ Yankee dodge,’ as Liston had cqntemptuously 
called ether anaesthesia before .he tried it, was welcomed w r ith 
enthusiasm by surgeons throughout ^Europe. In January 1847, 
Simpson of Edinburgh used etfier for the relief of the pains, of 
labour. Not being entirely satisfied with it, however, he sought for 
some other substance having the property of annulling sensation, 
and in November, 1847, he was able to announce that he had found 
‘a new anaesthetic agent as a substitute foe sulphuric ether’ in 
chloroform, a substance then unknown outside the laboratory, and 
within it looked upon as only a chemical curiosity. Chloroform for 
a long time held the field in Europe as the agent for medicining 
sufferers to that sweet sleep in which knife, gouge, and cautery do 
not hurt and the pangs of motherhood are unfelt. With characteristic 
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courage the Queen submitted to what was then a somewhat hazardous 
experiment, allowing herself t8 be made insensible with chloroform 
at the birth of the Duke of Albany, and at that of princess Henry 
of Battenberg. The late Dr. John Snow, who administered the 
anaesthetic on both these occasions, described Her Majesty as a model 
patient, and her example had a* powerful effect in dispelling the fears 
and prejudices as to the use of such agents which then existed in the 
minds of many. , 

These feelings were by no means confined *to the non-seientific 
public. There was strong opposition from some sprgeons who held that 
pain was a wholesome stimulus; on this ground the use of chloroform 
was actually forbidden by the principal medical officer t>f our army 
in the Crimea. In childbed, too, pain was declared by one learned 
obstetrical professor to be ‘a desirable, salutary, and Conservative 
manifestation of life force ; ’ another denounced the artificial deaden¬ 
ing of sensation as ‘ an mnnecessary interference with the providen¬ 
tially arranged process of labour; ’ a third condemned the employment 
of an anaesthetic ‘ merely to avert the ordinary amount of pain which 
the Almighty has seen fit—and most wisely, we cannot doubt—to 
allot to natural labour.’ The clergy naturally bettered the instruc¬ 
tions of these enlightened professors of the art of healing. I need 
only quote one philanthropic divine, who anathematised chloroform 
as ‘ a decoy of Satan apparently offering itself to bless women^’ but 
* which will harden society, and rob God of the deep earnest cries 
which arise in time of trouble for help ! ’ Simpson answered those 
fools according to their folly.* He quoted Scripture to prove that the 
Almighty Himself performed the first operation under anaesthesia, 
when He cast Adam -into a deep sleep before removing his rib. He 
fought the battle of common-sense witfi tfuch c&nvineing logic and 
such an overwhelming mass of evidence—chemical, physiological, 
clinical, and statistical—that he finally shamed his opponents into 
silence. • • * 

It does not fall withih the scope of this article to consider the 
advantages and drawbacks of the various agents that have at one 
time or another within the last half-century been employed as 
anaesthetics, general or local f or to discuss .the dangers attending 
their use. It need only be said that the ideal anaesthetic—that is to 
say, one that shall render the patient, absolutely insensible of pain 
while leaving him fully conscious—still remains to be discovered. 
This is the dream of those—and they are steadily increasing in 
number—who devote themselves to a special study of the subject; 
and it would be rash to prophesy that it will not be realised. 

Even with its admitted inconveniences and possible risks, how¬ 
ever, anaesthesia has not only been ih itself an immense step forward, 
but has been the most powerful factor in the rapid development of 
surgery during the last fifty years. Without it the marvellous 
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victories of the knife, on which modern surgeons legitimately pride 
themselves, would have been impossible.. Nor is it surgery alone that 
has been revolutionised*by this splendid discovery; medicine, thera¬ 
peutics, pathology , and physiology—which axe the foundations on which 
the treatment of disease rests.—have all been immensely advanced by 
it; as without anaesthesia the experiments on animals, to which we 
owe much of the knowledge that has been acquired, could not possibly 
have been carried out. 

The other chief factor in the modem development of surgery has 
been the application of the germ theory of putrefaction to the treat¬ 
ment of wounds. It had long been a matter*of common observation 
that vefy severe'-injuries were dealt with successfully by the vis 
medicatrix natures when the skin was ufcbroken, whereas 6'pen 
wounds even of a trivial character often festered and not seldom gave 
rise to blood-poisoning. Thus while a simple fracture of a bone was 
practically certain to heal without trouble, & compound fracture, in 
which there was a breach of the skin covering the wounded bone, 
was looked upon as so sure to be followed by evil consequences that 
immediate amputation of the limb was the rule of surgery in such 
cases. The discoveries of Pasteur and his followers furnished a key 
to these facts. It was shown that the process of putrefaction is a 
fermentation dependent on the presence of vegetable organisms 
belonging to the lowest class of fungi. These bacteria, as they may 
for the sake of convenience be termed collectively, are often present 
in greater or less abundance in the air; and in places where are 
many persons with wounds the discharges from which are in a state 
of decomposition, the atmosphere swarms with these invisible agents 
of mischief. They find their way into the body through any breach of 
surface or natural opening, and they are carried into wounds, abscesses, 
or other cayities by the hands of those who minister to the patient, and 
by instruments, dressings, clothing, and by water, unless means are 
used to destroy them. The vital importance of doing this, aqd the 
way in which it could be dohe, were indicated by Joseph Lister, a 
man who is justly venerated by the whole medical wgrld, and whom 
his Sovereign has delighted to hpnour in a manner hitherto without 
precedent in this country. His work forms, withou£ excepting even 
the discovery of anaesthesia, the most conspicuous landmark in 
surgical progress; indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
history of surgery now falls by a natural division into two distinct 
eras: Before Lister and After Lister. 

Modem surgery dates from the introduction of the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds. Thirty years ago the idea was just beginning 
to settle itself into clearness in tie mind in which it was conceived ; 
twenty years ago it was still regarded by many 4 practical men 1 as a 
figment of the scientific imagination; but as the evidence became 
irresistible, unbelievers one after another found salvation. Now the 
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doctrine finds virtually universal acceptance. Some years ago a doctor 
in Germany was prosecuted *nd punished for some breach of the 
antiseptic ordinance in an operation; and though we have not yet 
reached that perfection pf medical discipline in this country, the 
deliberate and persistent neglect of surgical cleanliness by a member 
of the staff of a public hospital*would be certain to give rise to strong 
protests on the part of his colleagues. „• 

The cardinal point in Lister’s teaching was that wounds will in 
the absence of any disturbing influence, constitutional or accidental, 
remain sweet and heal kindly, if contamination from without be pre¬ 
vented. The theory i^that such contamination is Caused by micro¬ 
organisms ; in practice, it matters nothing whether it i% held to be, 
duetto germs or to dirt. # It is certainly caused by something foreign, 
something in the nature of what Lord Palmerston called.' matter in 
the wrong place; ’ and this something it is the aim of modem surgery 
to keep out, whereas to $he men of only a generation ago it was an 
unconsidered trifle. The elaborate ritual of purification by sprays 
of carbolic acid and the manifold dressings, as complicated as My 
Uncle Toby’s fortifications, by which at first it was sought to exclude 
the enemy from the living citadel, have been discarded as cumbrous 
and unnecessary ; but whatever change may be made in the details 
of Listerism, the Listerian principle of safeguarding wounds from 
every possible source of contamination will stand for ever as the 
foundation stone of scientific surgery. * 

The results of the application of the principle are seen in every 
department of surgical practice. The risks of surgery have been 
lessened to such an extent that the statistics of most of the greater 
operations before the antiseptic treatment came into general use are 
now valueless for purposes of co s mparisx>n.. A few figures will serve 
to show the difference. Till a comparatively recent period the pro¬ 
portion of cases in which death followed amputation of a limb in the 
large city hospitals of Grreaj; Britain was at least? 1 in 3 ; in a series 
of 2,089 cases collected by Simpson it yas as high as 1 in 2‘4. In 
the Paris hospitals about the middle of the century the death rate 
after amputation was nearly 1 in 2; in 1861 if was 3 in 5, and a few 
years later it was estimated at 58 per’cent. In Germany and Austria 
things were not much better the published Statistics of one most 
skilful surgeon show a proportion of deaths following amputation of 
43 to 46 per cent. Nowadays such figures in t the practice of any 
hospital surgeon would‘probably lead to an inquiry by the proper 
authorities. 

A very large number of these fatalities was caused by septic 
diseases—that is to say, different forms of blood-poisoning due to 
contamination of the wound, leading to constitutional infection. The 
terrible frequency of such -diseases a few years ago may be judged 
fsom the fact that among 631 cases of amputation collected from the 
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returns of some'London hospitals between 1866 and 1872, there'were 
239 deaths; and of those deaths no /ewer than 86 were caused by 
pyaemia, a number of others being due to septicaemia, cellulitis, and 
erysipelas. Conservative surgery in hospitals was out of the question. 
Sir Charles Bell has left a vivid description of attempts in that direc¬ 
tion in military practice in the pre-antiseptic era: 

f 

In twelve hours [after the infliction of a gunshot wound of a limb] the inflam¬ 
mation, pain, and tension^of the whole limb, the inflamed countenance, the brilliant 
eye, the sleepless and restless condition, declare the impression the injury is making 
on the limb and on the 'Constitutional powers. In six. days the limb from the 
groin to the toe, or from the shoulder to the finger, is, swollen to half the size of 
the body ;,a violent phlegmonous inflammation pervades the whole; serous eflu- 
sion has taken place m the whole limb; and abscesses are forming in the great 
beds of cellular texture throughout the whole extent of the extremity. In three 
months, if the patient have laboured through the agpny, the bones are carious; the 
abscesses are interminable sinuses; the limb is undermined and everywhere un¬ 
sound; and the constitutional strength ebbs to the lowest degree. 


It v as no wonder therefore that military surgeons as late as in 
the Crimean War went largely by ‘ the good old rule, the simple plan * 
of amputating for all wounds of the limbs involving injury to bone 
at once, ‘ while the soldier was in mettle.’ In recent wars, by the use 
of antiseptic * first field dressings ’ and by subsequent treatment with 
jealoys regard for surgical cleanliness, it has been found possible to 
save a large proportion of limbs. In civil hospitals pyaemia is now 
almost unknown, and hospital gangrene, formerly a justly dreaded 
scourge, is extinct. 

As illustrations of the improvement which has taken place in the 
results of amputations it need only* be mentioned that the average 
mortality rate after amputations in a London hospital which from a 
structural pnd sanitary point of view leaves much to be desired, fell 
from 27 in 1871 to about 11 in 1890. Of 687 cases of amputation 
performed in a hospital in the North of England from 1878 to. 1891 
there was only 8 per cent, of dfeaths; in the uncomplicated cases, taken 
separately, the mortality rate was no more than 4 pgr cent. In a 
series of cases operated on by several German surgeons of the first 
rank, in the pre-Li sterian era, the average death rate was between 
38 and 39 per cent.; in a corresponding* series, in which the antiseptic 
method was used, the mortality was 17 per cent. I have taken these 
statistics because they happen . to be ready.to my hand. A more 
brilliant array of figures iu favour of the antiseptic treatment could, 
I have no doubt, be made by careful selection of cases. The facts 
which I have quoted, however, probably represept the plain truth. 

In the operation for the radical cure of hernia the results have 
been even more striking. Twenty years ago this procedure was, on 
account of its fatality, considered to be almost outside the pale of 
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legitimate surgery; now it is one of the most successful of operations. 
One English surgeon has perfbrmed it seventy-two times, with two 
deaths; another 137 times, with five deaths. *An Italian operator has 
a record of 262 cases, witK one death; a French surgeon one of 376, 
with two deaths. Quite recently an American surgeon has reported a 
series of 360 antiseptic operations for the radical $um of hernia, with 
only one death; and in that case the fatal result was found to be due, 
not to the surgical procedure, but to the anaesthetic. In the operative 
treatment of cancer of the breast Lord Lister’s disciple, Professor 
Watson Cheyne, not lqpg ago published a series of ( cases showing a 
measure of success in dealing with that formidable affection altogether 
unparalleled. Taking the received limit of three years without 
recurrence of the disease as the standard, he has been able to show a 
result of not less than 57 per cent, of cures. Old statistics give the 
proportion of ‘ cures ’ after these operations as 5 per cent., and even ten 
or twelve years ago it was no higher than 12 or 15 per cent. Part of 
Mr. Cheyne’s remarkable success is doubtless due to his very thorough 
removal of the disease; but when due allowance is made for this, a 
large part remains to be placed to the credit of the antiseptic treat¬ 
ment as making such drastic measures feasible. It may here be stated 
that, generally speaking, operations for cancer are more successful 
now than they were in the earlier part of Her Majesty’s reign; this 
is due not only to the rigid observance of surgical cleanliness, but to 
a better understanding, and in particular an earlier recognition, of 
the disease, which gives the surgeon the opportunity of interfering 
while there is yet time to prevent its spreading. 

In no department of surgery has greater progress been made 
than in the treatment of diseases of the abdominal organs, and here, 
too, the* way was prepared, and *the advance has been powerfully 
helped, by the doctrine of surgical cleanliness. The development of 
abdominal surgery is, however, directly due to the late Sir Spencer 
Wells more than to *any other man. Wells began his professional 
career as a surgeon in the navy, and durihg the Crimean War he had 
opportunities of seeing«men recover from injuries caused by shot and 
shell which, according to the canops of surgery then generally 
received, ought to have proved Tatal. Till that time and for several 
years .afterwards surgeons had an almost superstitious dread of 
wounding or handling the peritoneum, the membrane which invests 
the organs contained within*the abdomen. Wells*saw, as others had 
seen, men who had been stabbed in the abdomen so that their bowels 
gushed out brought to the hospital, where their intestines were 
washed and replaced, mid the wound stitched up, and in a short time 
all was well again. He, however, satr what others* had not seen— 
namely, the true significance of these* facts. They taught him that 
the peritoneum was much more tolerant than it was believed to be, 
and in particular that a clean indsed wound of that membrane was 
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as simple a matter and as free from danger as a like wound of any 
other tissue. 6 

This simply observation had far-reaching consequences. Wells 
took upon himself the task of bringing th& operation of ovariotomy, 
which, owing to its terrible fatality, had fallen into utter discredit, 
within the sphero of orthodox surgery. Not long before he turned 
his attention to the subject a well-known surgeon had been threatened 
by a colleague with .a coroner’s inquest on any patient of his that 
should die aflber the operation. Wells’s first ovariotomy was performed 
in 1858, and the patient recovered. During the ensuing six years he 
operated 100 times, with thirty-four deaths-r-a rate of mortality that 
would now be thought appalling. He succeeded, however, in placing 
the operation on a firm basis, and as he gained experience he 'per¬ 
fected his ‘procedure, so that his mortality rate fell steadily till it 
almost reached the vanishing-point. It has been estimated that by 
this particular operation alone he added ten thousand years in the 
aggregate to the lives of women who had the benefit of his skill. "By 
his teaching and example, moreover, he did much more than this. 
He proved that the abdomen could, with proper precautions, be 
opened freely without fear, and thus laid the foundations of abdominal 
surgery in its modem development. The success of ovariotomy 
-opened men’s eyes to the feasibility of operations on other abdominal 
.organs, and to the possibility of dealing with injuries which before 
were believed to be beyond the resources of surgical art. Soon the 
peritoneum, which had aforetime been held in such awe, came to be 
treated with familiarity—sometimes, it is to be feared, with contempt. 
One celebrated operator is said to have declared that he thought no 
more of openifig the peritoneum than of putting his hand into his 
pocket. At the present time no abdominal organ is sacred from the 
surgeon’s, knife. Bowels riddled with bullet-holes are stitched up 
successfully; large pjeces of gangrenous or cancerous intestine are cut 
out, the ends of the severed tube being "brought into continuity by 
means of ingenious appliance; the stomach is opened for the removal 
•of a foreign body, for the excision of a cancer, or for the administration 
of nourishment to a patient unable to swallow ; stones are extracted 
from the substance of the kidneys, arid these organs when hopelessly 
diseased are extirpated; the spleen, • when enlarged or otherwise 
diseased, is removed bodily; gall-stones are cut out, and even tumours 
of the liver are excised. Thp kidney," the spleen, and the liver, 
when they cause trouble by unnatural mobility, are anchored by 
stitches to the abdominal wall; and the.stomach has been dealt 
with successfully in the same way for the cure of indigestion. 
Besides all this, many cases Ofjobstruction of the bowels, which in 
days not very long gone by wSuld have been doomed to inevitable 
death, are now cured by a touch of the surgeon’s knife. The 
perforation of the intestine, which is one of the most formidable 
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complications of typhoid fever^ has in' a few cases been successfully 
closed by operation; and inflammation of the peritoneum, caused by 
the growth of tuberculous masses upon it, ha! been apparently cured 
by opening the abdominaf cavity. Among the most useful advances 
of this department of surgery must be accounted the treatment of 
the condition known as ‘ appendicitis,’ which hqp 'been to a large 
extent rescued from the physician, with his policy of laieaer fairs, 
and placed under the more resolute and more fflicient government 
of the surgeon. A New York surgeon not long ago reported a series 
of 100 cases of operation for appendicitis, with only, two deaths. In 
the development of the surgery of the appendix and the intestine 
generally, a prominent part has been taken by Mr.fredericl? Treves, 
whose researches on the*anatomy of the abdomen shed a new light on 
a region that was thought to offer no room for further investigation, 
and thus showed the way to new methods of dealing with its diseases. 
To him, Mr. Lawson Tait* Mr. Harrison Cripps, and Mr. Mayo Eobson 
in this country; to Czerny and Wolfler in Germany; and to Senn and 
Murphy in America, it is largely owing that the abdomen, which 
but a few years ago was the territory .of the physician, has been 
transferred to the surgeon—to the great advantage of mankind. 

That surgery could ever deal with the abdominal organs in the 
manner just described would have seemed to our predecessors in the 
earlier part of the Queen’s reign tlie baseless fabric of a vision. But 
the modern surgeon, clad in antisepsis, as the Lady in Comas was 
* clothed round with chastity,’ defies the ‘ rabble rout ’ of microbq^, 
and dares things which only a short time ago were looked upon as 
beyond the wildest dreams of scientific enthusiasm. It is scarcely 
twenty years since the* late Sir John IJrichsen declared in a public 
address that operative surgery hafl nearly reached its furthest possible 
limits of development. He pointed out that there were certain 
regions of the body into which the surgeon’s knife could never pene¬ 
trate, ijaming the bfain, the heart, and the’lung as the most obvious 
examples of such inviolably sanctuaries of life. Within the last 
fifteen years th$ surgeon has brought each of these organs, which 
constitute what Bichat called the ‘ tripod oftlife,’ within his sphere of 
conquest. In the brain the researches of physiologists such as Broca, 
Hitzig, Hughlingfi Jackson, ahd Ferrier made it possible in many 
cases to determine the exact seat of abscesses and tumours, and it 
was found that with thq us*e of antiseptic precautions the brain sub¬ 
stance could be dealt with as freely as any other structure. In 1883 
Professor Macewen of Glasgow operated with success in two cases of 
paralysis and other nervous disorders caused by pressure on the brain. 
A tumour was removed from the brlln by Mr. Godlee in the ensuing 
year. Since then portions of the brain have been removed, and 
growths have been excised from its substance by Mr. Victor Horsley, 
who has done much to develop this branch of surgery, and Professor 
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ton Bergmann and other foreign, surgeons have been busy in the 
same field. It must, however, be admitted that the results of brain 
surgery, though brilliatit from the operative point of view, have so far 
been somewhat disappointing as regards‘the ultimate cure of the 
disease. In certain forms of epilepsy, in particular, which at first 
seemed to be curable by removal of the * cortical discharging centre ’ 
in the brain which is the source of the mischief, the tendency to fits 
has been found to return after a time, and the last state of the patient 
has been worse than the first. Still, the mere fact that the brain has 
been proved to bp capable of being dealt with surgically with perfect 
safety is in itself a very distinct progress; and as our means of re¬ 
cognising the situation, nature, and extent of disease in that organ 
improve, there is ground for hope that the results of operative treat¬ 
ment will be more satisfactory. It is by r no means impossible that 
some forms of apoplexy may yet come within the province of the 
surgeon. 

Other parts of the nervous system have been brought within the 
range of surgical art. The vertebral column has been successfully 
trephined, and fragments of bone pressing on the cord have been 
taken away in cases of fractured spine ; tumours have also been re¬ 
moved from the spinal cord by Mr. Horsley and others. There is a 
steadily increasing record of cures of intractable neuralgia, especially 
of the face, by division or removal of the affected nerve trunks; the 
Gasserian ganglion has been successfully extirpated in desperhte cases 
^y Mr. William Rose, Professors Thiersch, Angerer, and Krause, M. 
Doyen, and others. The ends of cut nerves have also been re-united, 
and solutions of their continuity have been filled up with portions of 
nerve taken frdm animals. * * • 

In the lung, tumours, including'localised tuberculous “masses, 
have been removed, but these achievements can hardly be counted 
among the legitimate triumphs of surgery. Wounds of the lung can, 
however, be dealt with successfully on drdinary surgical principles. 
Tuberculous cavities in the lung substance have been laid open 
for the purposes of drainage, but the results have t not so far been 
particularly good. In a series of one hundred cases of which a 
report is before me,«five of the patients died as the immediate result 
of the operation, seventy died within *two weeks, stud fifteen more in 
the next fortnight; ‘ only in»ten of the cases was any benefit derived,’ 
and as to these thS judicious reader will* probably conclude that the 
principal ‘ benefit ’ was that the operation was survived. In cysts 
and abscesses of the lung and in pulmonary gangrene surgical treat¬ 
ment is more successful. It does not seem lively, however, that the 
surgeon will ever be able to annfcx the lung to his dominion, however 
far he may extend his territory in other directions. 

The heart naturally cannot be made so free with, even by the most 
enterprising surgeon, as the brain or the lung. Yet within the past 
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twelve months a Norwegian practitioner has reported ft case which 
encourages a hope that even wounds of the heart may not be 
beyond surgical treatment A man was stabbed in tHe region of the 
heart, the weapon entering the substance of that organ, but hot pene¬ 
trating its cavity. The wound in the heart wall was nearly an inch 
in length. The patient was almost at the last gasp, but he was 
revived. The heart was then exposed by an operation which involved 
the removal of portions of the third and fourth ribs, and the wound 
was stitched. The patient lived for two days and a half. On exami¬ 
nation after death the* wound was found to be'healing. It is clear, 
therefore, that in more favourable circumstances the map might have 
recovered. * 

Of the advance in some other departments of surgery, only a pass¬ 
ing mention can be made here. Thus ‘ cutting,’ which sixty years 
ago was the only means of dealing with stone, has now, thanks to 
Bigelow, Thompson, and others, been almost superseded by milder 
methods. Tuberculous and inflammatory diseases of bones and joints, 
formerly intractable except by the vltima ratio of the amputating 
knife, are now cured without mutilation. Deformities are corrected 
by division of tendons, the excision of portions of bone, and the 
physiological exercise *of muscles, without complicated apparatus. 
The healing of large wounds is assisted by the grafting of healthy 
skin on the raw surface; wide gaps in bones and tendons are filled 
up with portions of similar structures obtained from animals. The 
labours of Bowman, Critchqtt, von Graefe, .and Bonders have made 
ophthalmology one of the most scientific departments of surgery. 
The treatment of affections of the nose, ear, and windpipe has been 
improved and extended to a decree that yiakes £he scanty literature 
on these subjects which existed in 1837 mere medical antiquarianism. 

Enough has been said to show that in the vast progress of 
scientific discovery, and in the immense development of the arts that 
have taken place during Her Majesty’s reign, surgery has for a 
considerable number of years been in the van. It is a matter of 
legitimate satisfaction to all men of English speech, that both the 
memorable discoveries which have* done most to further progress 
were made by men of Anglo-Saxon.race; anft the fact that so large 
and Important a part in the advancement of surgery has been played 
by subjects of the Queen is not the least among the many glories of 
the Victorian age. •. 

In the domain of obstetric medicine, a very great diminution has 
taken place in the mortfility of child-bed. Lying-in hospitals used 
to be hotbeds of septic disease; n^w puerperal fever is actually less 
common in properly conducted institutions of the kind than in 
private practice. This, too, is a result of the application of the anti¬ 
septic method of treatment to midwifery, and it was in recognition 
of this fact that the late Dr. Matthews Duncan dedicated his work 
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on ‘ Puerperal Fever ’ to Joseph Lister ( . The following figures, which 
I take from an address delivered some years ago at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital by Dr. 1 Cullingworth, show in a striking manner the effect of 
the antiseptic treatment in reducing the death rate among parturient 
women:— . 

C 

Until the year 1877 this hospital [the General Lying-in Hospital] was scarcely 
ever free from puerperal fever, and the mortality, always high, occasionally became 
fearful. In 1838, of 71 Women delivered 19 died; in 1861, 14 died Out of 165; 
and in 1877, 9 out of 63. On several occasions the hospital had to be closed for 
long periods, and thousands of pounds were spent on the sanitary improvement of 
the building. In October 1879, this institution, having been closed for two years, 
was reopened, 'and has since been conducted on antiseptic principles, the details 
varying from time to time as increased knowledge and experience have dictated. 


The result is shown in the table here appended :— 


renin! 

Deliveries 

Deaths 

• 1 

Average death rate from all causes | 

1833 to 1860 . 

1861 to 1877 . 

1880 to 1887 

antiseptic period 

5,833 

3,773 

2,585 

180 

04 

1C 

1 in 32£ = 3 088 per cent. 

1 in r.8i =1-696 „ 

1 in ion = 0-618 „ 


Similar testimony is borne by Dr. Clement Godson as to the City 
of London Lying-in Hospital. In an address delivered before the 
British Gynaecological Society in January of the present year he 
stated that in 1870, when he took over the medical charge of that 
institution, the patients were dying in the proportion of one in nine¬ 
teen. The hospital was closed several times in the course of the 
ensuing sixteen’years for sanitary lustrations of one kind or another, 
but still the fiend of blood-poisoning was not exorcised. In '1886 a 
fresh start was made under antiseptic auspices. The result was that 
from the 1st of July, 1886, to the 30th of September, 1887, t^ere 
were 420 confinements without a single death. From the 1st of July, 
1886, to the 31st of December, 1896* there were 4,608 deliveries 
with 11 deaths, a mortality of one in 419 or 2-387 per, 1,000. During 
the five years from the 1st of January, 1892, to the 31st of December, 
1896, there were 2,382* confinements, with three deaths, all of them 
from causes absolutely unconnected with blood-pois6ning. The“con- 
clusion is irresistible that, as an eminent authority has put it, ‘ the 
hygiene of a maternity depends less upon its ponstruction and its age 
than upon the hygienic principles upon which it is directed, and 
upon the perseverance with which these principles are carried out in 
daily practice.’ 

Passing to medicine proper, ok what used to be called distinctively 
* physick,’ the advance in knowledge, if lesp striking than in surgery, 
has been not less real. Unfortunately in this particular department 
of the healing art, knowledge is not power to the same extent as in 
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those which deal with outward and visible disease. Hence the 
improvement in medicine, whiclt deals mainly with internal diseases, 
has been chiefly in the direction of increase of*precisiojt in diagnosis. 
This has been largely promoted by the invention of numerous instru¬ 
ments for the examination of jparts beyond the ken of the unaided 
eye and for recording movements and changes in tlje «ize and position 
of organs by graphic methods. The ophthalmoscope, invented by 
Helmholtz in 1851, not only revolutionised the study of eye disease, 
but gave physicians a valuable means of diagnosis in relation to 
affections of the brain and other parts of the nervous .system and the 
kidney. The laryngoscope, which the medical profession owes to 
the celebrated maestro Manuel Garcia, who in 1855 «olved a problem 
whicfi had baffled Babtngton and several others, not only made 
effective treatment of the t upper part of the windpipe possible, but 
enabled physicians to recognise certain serious affections of the chest 
and nerve centres, and. sometimes to detect signs of impending 
tuberculosis. The stethoscope, though introduced by Laennec some 
years before the accession of Her Majesty, has been greatly perfected 
during the last sixty years ; and the diagnosis of diseases of the heart 
and lungs has reached a degree of refinement undreamed of by the 
inventor of auscultation. The pulse and the heart beats are made 
visible by the sphygmograpli and cardiograph. The clinical thermo¬ 
meter has given definiteness to our conception of fever, and the 
changes in the body temperature which it registers supply most use¬ 
ful indications for treatment; not in medicine alone, but in surgery 
and obstetrics, the thermometer is the doctor’s most trustworthy 
danger signal. The interior of the stomach, the bladder, and other 
hollow organs have befen explored with suitable varieties of electric 
searchlight. The spectroscope* and the hscmatocytometer—an 
instrument by means of which blood corpuscles can be counted— 
enable the condition of the blood to be exactly appreciated. The 
microsQope has revehled the secret of many diseases of which our 
happier forefathers knew nothing. For’years after the Queen came 
to the throne tlys instrument was looked upon by the bulk of the 
medical profession as a toy; now a physician without a microscope 
would be a more incongruous figure than the aaptain of an Atlantic 
liner without a telescope. TheUnalysis of the various secretions of the 
body furnishes information- of the most .valuable character as to the 
functional imperfection, of* the several organs, and as to forms of 
constitutional unsoundness which may be quite unsuspected by the 
patient. Now both the* hospital ward and the private consulting- 
room are in constant touch with the laboratory. This applica¬ 
tion of chemistry to medical diagnosis has been found of the greatest 
use in life insuraiice business, particularly in regard to the detection 
of Bright’s disease and diabetes. The Rontgen rays, though, as far 
as the healing art is concerned, they have hitherto found their 
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principal field of usefulness in surgery, have been employed with 
some success in the diagnosis of diseases of the lungs and other 
internal organs. Of fnany other aids to 'diagnosis which are being 
introduced every year. Mid indeed almost every day, this is Uot the 
place to speak. 

Another powerful factor in the advancement of medicine has been 
the development of specialism. The rapid growth of knowledge 
which has taken phyce, particularly during the last thirty years, made 
specialisation inevitable. In the last century medical and surgical 
•cases were mingled together in the same hospital wards, and surgeons 
like John Hunter and Abemethy treated diseases of the heart and 
stomach as well 1 as wounds mid fractures. Nowadays it would be 
simply impossible for any man, however gifted, to take all medical 
learning to be his province. Hence one.practitioner gives himself 
to the study of diseases of the nerves, others to that of the affections 
of the eye, the throat, the skin, and so on. Moreover, there are few 
physicians or surgeons who are not more or less acknowledged 
specialists in some particular class of diseases. Twenty-five years 
ago there was a strong feeling in the profession, not only in this 
country, but almost everywhere, against specialism. This feeling 
had a retarding influence on the general progress of medicine, con¬ 
tributions from special fields of practice being received with suspicion, 
like to that of those who asked ‘ Can any good come out of Nazareth ? ’ 
This distrust hindered the development of abdominal surgery; and 
had not Spencer Wells been made of gtern stuff, morally as well as 
intellectually, he would have given up the battle against the public 
opinion of his profession in despair, and a vast amount of human 
suffering would have gone unrelieved. The prejudice has not even 
yet entirely died out, but it is no longer active. 

Another direction in which medicine has undergone very great 
expansion during the last half-century is in the knowledge of the 
nature and causes of disease. To the growth o£ this knowledge the 
development of physiology has most powerfully contributed. The 
experimental study of the healthy organism naturally led to the 
application of similar methods in the .investigation of disease. Path¬ 
ology* in the strict Sefcse of the, term, did not exist in 1837, and for 
many years after that date it was litfle more than an inventbry of 
the dilapidations caused by disease. .Such investigations, though 
useful in their way,' could not have influenced medical practice to any 
appreciable extent. Now not only medicine but hygiene is built on 
the knowledge that has been gained of the* processes of disease and 
the causes which set them in, operation, and the circumstances which 
modify the intensity of their aftion and the nature of their effects. 
The foundation of a scientific pathology was laid by Virchow, who 
looked for the starting point of disease in a perverted activity of the 
living cells of which the organs and tissues of the body are composed. 
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The most fruitful, as it is the most striking, development of our 
knowledge of the causes of dilease has been the discovery of, the 
infinitesimal organisms which go up and down the jworld seeking 
whom they may devour. * * 

The * germ theory ’ of disease is no longer a theory, but'a body of 
established truths. Bacteriology in its application to the healing art 
is the creation of Pasteur, though Davaine was the first to prove the 
causal relation of a particular micro-organism to,a specific infections 
disease (anthrax or woolsorteris disease). This was in 1863. Davaine’s 
experiments were not, hpwever, accepted as conclusive, and it was not 
till 1877 that Pasteur proved beyond all doubt that the tiny rod-like 
bodies which Davaine had found in the blood of animlls dying of 
anthlax were the exciting cause of the disease. Since then bacteridlogy 
has revealed to us the organisms which cause relapsing feVer, leprosy, 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, glanders, tuberculosis, cholera, diphtheria, 
tetanus, and bubonic plague, the microbe responsible for the produc¬ 
tion of the last-mentioned scourge having been discovered so recently 
as 1894 by a Japanese pathologist, Dr. Kitasato. The elucidation of 
the origin of tuberculosis and cholera is the chief among Robert 
Koch’s many services to science. A micro-organism of animal nature 
has been shown by Laveran to be the cause of malarial fever. The 
agents which cause other infectious and suppurative processes, and 
certain kinds of skin disease, have also been positively identified; 
others are with confidence assumed to exist, though they have so far 
eluded the search of our scientific detectives; others are with more or 
less reason suspected. Indeed, the doctrine that every disease is a 
kind of fermentation caused by a specific micro-organism is so 
fascinating in its simplicity that it is in danger of bteing treated by 
some enthusiasts as if it were % master-key which unlocks all the 
secret chambers of pathology. It is becoming clear, however, that 
if microbes are necessary causes of a large number of diseases, they 
are sufficient causes of Very few. The "living body itself and its 
environment must be taken into account. Hence there are signs 
in various quarters o£ a reaction against the exaggerated cult of the 
microbe, and the minds of some of the most advanced investigators 
are turning once more to tfie cellular pathology, which till quite 
recently was spolren of as a creed outworn. It is recognised that the 
living cell itself is an organism varying.in form and in function, and 
thus presenting an analogy with the different species of microbes. 
Like these, the cell secretes products that have a decided influence 
on the economy of whioh they form part. It has been shown by 
MM. Armand Gautjer, Charrin, and Bouchard that the organism 
in its normal state manufactures-poisonous substances, and that those 
products may under certain conditions be hurtful to itself, causing 
an ‘ auto-intoxication,’ which may manifest itself in various forms of 
disease. 
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The change in onr conception of disease is naturally bringing 
about a change in our notions of treatment. The fact that a specific 
disease is produced by & specific poison—for the poison is the morbific 
agent,’whether it be manufactured by a microbe or secreted by a cell 
—inevitably suggests the idea of an antidote* Such antidotes or 
* antitoxins ’ have been discovered for tetanus, diphtheria, and some 
forms of blood-poisoning. The exact nature of these antitoxins is 
still obscure, but they are extracted from the blood of animals into 
which cultures of the microbe of the disease which it is desired to 
neutralise have been injected till they have oeased to have any effect. 
Artificial immunity having thus been established, the neutralising 
substance ih the* animal’s blood is expected to be an antidote to the 
same poison when at work in the human system. Theoretically the 
method appears to be rational; but practically it must be admitted 
that it has not yet fulfilled the hopes that were excited by the first 
reports of its effects. Still, there is already ample evidence that in 
diphtheria it is of very real service, and on this ground alone Drs. 
Behring and Roux must be numbered among the benefactors of the 
human race. Again, Dr. Yersin’s success in the treatment of plague 
with antitoxic serum in China was little short of marvellous. The 
cases, however, were few in number, and the results of the method 
when tried on a large scale at Bombay are awaited with the greatest 
interest by the medical profession. Although the results in the 
treatment of tetanus and other diseases have not been particularly 
brilliant, there can be little doubt that as our knowledge of antitoxins 
grows their field of usefulness will increase. 

Another new method of medication, which has come into use in 
the last few years, is the introduction into’ the system of certain 
animal juices and extracts of various organs to supply the want of 
similar substances, the manufacture of which is suppressed or 
diminished by disease. The pioneer in this therapeutic advance was 
Dr. George Murray of Newcastle, who has proved that myxpedema 
and cretinism, diseases dependent on ^trophy or imperfect develop¬ 
ment of the thyroid gland, can be cured by supplying the economy 
with extract of the corresponding organ of a sheep. The success of 
this treatment has ledsto what the profane might be disposed to call 
a ‘ boom ’ in animal extracts; the brain, the heart, the lung, the 
kidney, the spleen, the pancreas, and every gland and nearly every 
tissue in the body are used in the treatm6nt fi of disorders supposed to 
be in any way connected with improper working of these organs. In 
spite of present extravagance it is possible that we are on a track that 
may lead to the transformation of medicine. 

We are very far now from* th4 blue pill and black draught which 
—with the lancet—were the chief weapons in the therapeutic arsenal 
of the practitioners who bled and purged and physicked Her Majesty’s 
lieges in 1837. Sir William Gull is reported to have said:—‘ One thing 
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I am thankful Jenner and I have together succeeded in doing. We 
have disabused the public of the belief that doctoring consists in 
drenching them with nauseous drugs.’ Nevertheless, a good deal of 
faith in drugs still survives, not only in the public, but in the pro¬ 
fession, as is shown by the ceaseless introduction of new remedies. 
Several hundreds were introduced in 1896. It is true, however, 
that there is much less drugging than there used to*be; moreover it is 
better directed. Pharmacology is now a science, and is able to place 
in the hands of the doctor the active principles of drugs, which <*.an 
thus be administered in forms at once more convenient and more 
effective. * • • 

Among the principal additions to the resources of the physician in 
dealing with disease may he mentioned the use of salicin and sali¬ 
cylate of soda in rheumatism as suggested by Dr. Maclagan, who has 
by this means robbed that terrible disease of its worst terrors; the use 
of nitrite of amyl in angina pectoris, which we owe to Dr. Lauder 
Brunton ; the use of digitalis in heart disease, which was established 
on a scientific basis by Dr, Wilks; the cold bath treatment of fever 
the treatment of heart disease by graduated exercises and by baths; 
the open-air treatment of consumption; the manifold applications of 
electricity; and the great and ever growing number of chemical pro¬ 
ducts having power to lower the temperature, to deaden pain, to 
prevent decomposition, and to antagonise poisons generated in the 
alimentary canal and ■elsewhere. Reference may also be made of 
improvements in the manner of administering remedies, as by injec¬ 
tion under the skin, into the -veins, &e. 

The greatest triumphs of all, however, in the realm of medicine 
in the Victorian age haye been achieved in the prevention of disease 
and the maintenance of a high, standard of public health. This 
subject would require an article to itself, even if handled only 
in the most general way. To those interested in it,' I would 
earnestly recommend a study of Sir John Simon’s standard work on 
‘ English Sanitary Institutions,’ a record jwhich in itself will remain as 
one of the noblest monum^its of Queen Victoria’s glorious reign. 
There may be rtad the history of a long strug*gle against the powers 
of insanitary darkness, with the»result\hat typhus fever, which used to 
be a scourge of large towns, is now*practicalfy unknown; that the 
mortality from ‘ fevers ’ in general has beep, very greatly reduced; 
that cholera, which several.times invade*d these rpalms in the earlier 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, has for a long time been prevented from 
gaining a footing on our shores ; that consumption is being brought 
more and more under control; that several years have been added to 
the average of humafl. life, and that^it-is not only longer, but more 
comfortable and more effective. • 

Further possibilities of checking the ravages of communicable 
diseases appear to be opening out before us. Haffkine’s inoculations 
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for tlie prevention of cholera in India are founded on a rational 
principle, which is that of vaccination—namely, the protection of 
susceptible individuals, by the injection of an attenuated virus, which 
gives the organism the power of resisting the effects of the poison in 
its natural state. This method of prophylaxis has also been used in 
regard to typhoid fever, and will doubtless find further application in 
other directions. ' < 

Time and experience alone can decide whether these means of 
protection against disease are efficient. It is certain, however, that 
medicine, which had wandered for so many centuries through quag¬ 
mires of speculation after ignesfatui of onq kind or another, is now 
at last qn the right path which leads through the discovery of the 
cause to its removal or to the prevention of the effect. 

• Malcolm Morris. 
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A LOST POSSESSION OF ENGLAND 

In the year 1663 Captain, afterwards Vice-Admiral, Sir Robert Holmes, 
during a time of profound peace, attacked and captdred the 'Dutch 
possessions on the West Coast of Africa. Sailing across the Atlantic, 
he reduced the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, and rechristened 
it, in honour of the Duke of York, New York. On his return to 
England he was denounced by the Dutch as a freebooter, and thrown 
into prison, but on the outbreak of hostilities was released and 
restored to his rank, in which he long gave his country the benefit 
of his eminent abilities. 

Of these two losses—Goree and New Amsterdam—Goree was 
thought at the time to be the more serious. The news reached 
Holland in May 1664. Secret instructions to proceed Jfor its recovery 
were immediately issued, to the Dutch admiral in the Mediterranean, 
Michael de Ruyter. He sailed to Cadiz, and put in there for a pilot 
for the West Coast. Here he most inopportunely fell in with the 
English admiral, Sir John Lawson, who was very inquisitive as to the 
Dutchman’s destination. 

In the conversation!il‘fencing-?match that ensupd £>e Ruyter was 
at a disadvantage, for he really wanted to ask a question. But the 
question—whether he could get a pilot for the West Coast—would 
have precipitated a fleet action, in which he .had? no instructions to 
engageso he had to*rest gontent with concealing his instructions, 
and finally sailed without a pilot. Sir John crowded all sail for 
England, and reported that he had left De Ruytfcr sailing south-west, 
but had been unable to discover his destination. The British 
* ambassador at The Hague was at once.ordered ft) Tind out. 

The British ambassador at The Hague was Sir George Downing, 
an official whose strong point was his secret service. His weak point 
was that he was given to *bragging of his performances. He had 
been known to boast that he knew everything that passed at the 
Council of State, and that he could have the Grand Pensionary’s 
pocket picked whenever he chose, (^n |?eing instructed to find out 
De Ruyter’s instructions, Downing fyas annoyed*to find himself 
completely at sea. As the matter was marked * Urgent,’ he took 
thq desperate resolve of asking De Witt point-blank where De Ruyter 
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had gone, and thus laid himself open to a very fair rebuff. ‘ Per¬ 
sonally,’ said De Witt, ‘ I am not clothed with any capacity to com¬ 
municate the admiral’s instructions; and as for what goes on at the 
Council of St&te, I am sure your Excellency is quite as well informed 
as I am.’ 

The object of so much diplomatic perturbation and such extensive 
military preparations was the island—or, rather, the rock—of Goree, 
about two miles in circumference, and the centre of a considerable 
trade which .was sohietimes described as gold and sometimes as gum, 
but which was always and substantially slaves. 

It had been acquired peacefully by the ‘Dutch in the year 1617; 
but the first hostile attack of 1663 was the prelude to a century and 
a half of ceaseless conquest and reconquest. Being unapproachable 
from one,side, and on the other side only by a beach, one-half of 
which was hopelessly surf-beaten if there was any weather at all, Goree 
was a place of considerable strength, and could be held by about 150 
men against a much larger force. Being, however, a mere rock, the 
extent to which it could be fortified was strictly limited, so that a 
hostile expedition might exactly calculate whether it was worth 
while to attack, and the garrison could equally determine whether, 
in any case, bloodshed would be useless or not. Nevertheless, several 
brisk encounters took place on the various occasions when the rock 
changed hands? and the opportunity for making a stout resistance 
was never fairer than when De Ruyter cast anehor before the island on 
the 22nd of October 1664. For it happened that a week before eight 
vessels of the British West African Company, mounting 128 guns, with 
266 men, under convoy of a British man-of-war, had put in at Goree. 
But De Ruyter, who was a man of the most eminent capacity, diplo¬ 
matic as well as naval, found means to divide the sea service from 
the land service, and deal with each separately. The details of this 
negotiation have been carefully preserved; they all hinged on the 
question of divided commands; and the end of it was that the 
garrison were allowed to depart to the British colony'of Gambia with 
the honours of war, and the Dutch marched in. When once inside 
they admitted that if' it had come to blows they would never have 
got in at all. However, the place was now once more Dutch, and 
remained in their hands unchallenged for a period of twelve years. 

Goree was the principal loss endured by Holland in the course of 
the war that closed at the Peace of Nimeguen. It was captured by 
D’Estrees in the year 1677, *and its possession was confirmed to 
France by the seventh article of the treaty signed on the 10th of 
August in the following year. 

From this date the maritijne supremacy* of Holland began to 
wane, and as regards Goree she dropped out of the running, having 
held the post, with a single interruption,* for exactly sixty years. 

Thus 1678 found England in the colony of Gambia, and France 
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watching her from the island of Goree. Fourteen years later an 
enterprising governor of Gambia, James Booker, captured Goree, but 
he was unable to hold it against a superior force despatched from 
France six months later; and in 1693 Goree once more‘became 
French ground. This second French occupation lasted without 
interruption for sixty-six years, Until the * year of all the glories,’ 1759 
During this long period the French interests on the West Coast were 
watched over by really able men. They were all of opinion that Goree 
was the key to the West Coast: not only because it waS conveniently 
situated, but because it was a very healthy place. Consequently, 

■ when Pitt came into power Goree was marked ‘out for capture. 
Commodore Keppel sailed from Kinsale on the l^Jth of November 
175% and made Goree. on the 29th of December, having lost one 
man-of-war cast away on the coast of Barbary on the 29th of 
November, when 130 men were drowned. This was the most sub¬ 
stantial loss sustained by the expedition, for though the French 
made a good show of resistance, the English expedition was too 
powerful for them, and we captured the place with 300 French 
prisoners and the usual stores and ordnance. 

This, the third English occupation, lasted five years, and Goree 
was handed back to the French by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. We 
retained Senegal, on which transaction Lord Chesterfield makes this 
comment: ‘ Goree is worth four times as much as Senegal.’ From 
this date onwards we* have to consider the mainland politics a 
little. The ancient British colony was Gambia, with its capital at 
Bathurst; the ancient French colony was Senegal, with its capital 
at St. Louis. Goree lies between the two. Obviously Goree is the 
key of the situation. „ To leave the French Goree was to give them 
a standing invitation to return* to tfie * mainland, an invitation 
of which they soon availed themselves. However, the British 
Ministry was fired with the idea of amalgamating the newly won 
Frerfeh province of Senegal on the mainland with the ancient 
English province, and milking one large West African State, which 
they imagined would J>e strong enough to make the possession of 
Goree a matter" of secondary importance.. This policy was sym¬ 
bolised by the word Senegambia, which firs^ ^iw the light in an 
Order in Council dated the l§t of November 1765, settling among 
other details the salary of the governor of the»new province at 1,200£. 
a year. Senegambia was originally written SenorGambia, and is, of 
course, a compound of Senegal, the former French river, and Gambia, 
the English river. . 

Colenel Worge, governor of Senegal after its capture in 1757, had 
.written to Pitt on the 11th of Janudfry 1762: ‘ Tkp island of Goree 
is so situated that I should imagine it cannot possibly be of any use 
to the English nation,’ a most extraordinary view, certainly. But 
this strong opinion from a local man gave great strength to the corn- 
Vol. XLI—No. 243 8 F 
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plaints of the African merchants against the French on the mainland. 
The city was all in favonr of a large province on the mainland, and of 
letting Goree alone. The merchants thought that, by getting rid of 
the French as neighbours, they would avoid all embarrassments. 
They did not see that the French were just as much their neighbours 
at Goree as on the Senegal, and infinitely better placed for plaguing 
us on the mainland 1 # they wished to do so. 

Of course, the inevitable commenced immediately. Goree was a 
trading basis "with the mainland; to store their goods the French 
required factories on the mainland; the factories must be guarded 
against depredations by the natives, and they rapidly took on the 
appearance of forts. Naturally, French forts flew the French flag; 
equally naturally, the men under the Unioc Jack resented siwh a 
neighbour. • They called the French poachers: the French retaliated 
by calling us pirates. This was a miserable state* of things, but it was 
made much worse than need have been by-the appointment of in¬ 
capable and rather inferior men to the new settlement. 

When we remember what life on that coast is even now, with 
telegraphic communication with Europe, frequent mails, high pay 
regularly touched, and abundant leave to Europe, we can form some 
notion of what life must have been in those days of complete isola¬ 
tion. Existence must have been appallingly sombre. It does not 
require a double'dose of original sin to explain occasional lapses from 
rectitude in such a situation. Bather it would require a double dose 
of virtue to keep men even moderately straight; and the officers 
there, almost without an exception, were quarrelsome, corrupt, and 
cruel. 

St. Louis was the capital of the qew British province, Fort James 
(named after the Dtike of’ Ybrk) having sunk to the position of a 
provincial capital. It is at Fort James that we first hear the name of 
Wall, who was governor there in the year 1777. This officer is re¬ 
markable in history as being, so far as I am aware, the only governor 
of a British colony hanged for murder. 1 Wall’s latest crime was 
perpetrated in the year 1782; but although he was in hot water 
throughout his official career, it is only fair to recairthat in his first 
brush with his superiors he was in the right. We need not enter 
into the sordid details of that squabblq further thap to note that the 
new governor of Senegambia simply reported to the Secretary of 
State, on taking over his office, that he; found ‘ a very complicated 
state of public fraud, embezzlement, and pefjury.’ 

When one remembers the scanty pay, often withheld, the 
pestiferous climate, and the complete isolation from Europe, one is 
hardly surprised tp hear that 1 infJajmary 1779 a mutiny broke out in 
the garrison£of St. Louis. The garrison had been dying at the rate 
of one man every other day, and was deduced to a total force of 
twenty-one privates and one officer, who could not leave his bed. * 
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Across this murky arena of miasma and crime and disease there 
rings like the fanfare of a hefald the resounding name of Louis- 
Armand Gontaut de Biron, Due de Lauzun. * According; to French 
authorities, this nobleman wrought wonders on the coast. As governor 
of Goree he put the place in fin§ order; he swept down on the exten¬ 
sive British province of Senegambia, reduced it jtffcer an obstinate 
resistance, and put Fort St. Louis in so good a state of defence that it 
resisted for forty-eight hours and finally beat off the attaching squadron 
of Admiral Hughes. No doubt it gives an author writing under the 
Republic an additional pleasure to recount howf under the bad ojd 
days of the Monarchy, this gallant soldier was coldly received at 
Versailles and obtained no reward for his considerable services*. 

We are to remember that Hughes, with this same squadron, held 
his own in the East Indies in five fleet actions with Buffren, the 
greatest admiral of f’rance. The defences of Senegal must indeed 
have been metamorphosed to beat him off in forty-eight hours. We 
are also to remember that the obstinate resistance of the English to 
Lauzun himself could only have been offered by one officer, who was 
ill in bed, and twenty-one sickly and mutinous privates. In point 
of fact, the fort fired one shot from a thirty-two pounder and then 
hauled down the flag. The garrison were conveyed to France, and 
landed at La Rochelle. % 

The English official, accounts of these events state that Admiral 
Hughes convoyed Lord Macleod and two companies of the 73rd 
Highlanders to Goree, which place they made on the 8th of May 1779. 
They found the place in ruins and defenceless, it having been shortly 
before evacuated by the French. It was quietly reoccupied by the 
English, who held it until its restoration,to.France at* the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1783. As regards Senegal the records are somewhat 
confused, but it appears that the French blew up the fortifications 
with mines. During the fourth English occupation of Goree the 
French .reoceupied Senegal* in force, and made one unsuccessful 
attempt to recover Goree. Hqghes proceeded to India, where he was 
to fight his famous navffl duel with the fleet of Buffren. 

Lord Macleod appointed a governor of fixe island, Adams. In 
* doing this he was acting under his eommission'ahd was within his 
rights.* Lord George German!, the Secretary of State, did not, 
however, confirm the appointment; and -he despatched Wall with a 
commission as governor pf txoree, without revokihg Adams’s com¬ 
mission or even informing Iiim of what he had done. 

This appears to be officially irregular and personally discourteous. 
But this curious situation resulted thajon the 8th of July 1780, there 
was anchored in Goree harbour a rihip.bearing Wall, holding a valid 
commission from the Crown, .while in the fort on shore was Adams in 
precisely the same position. We need not go through the hostile 
correspondence that ensued: it is easy enough to imagine. On the 
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one side a demand to land and take possession, on the other a flat 
refusal. Then followed an intimation from Governor Wall that he 
would Jand. arid put Governor Adams in irons ; to which Governor 
Adams rejoined that if Governor Wall attempted to do anything of 
the kind he would blow his ship out of the water. Finally, Wall 
sailed away for Senegal, which place he had been instructed to retake. 
After he had been some days at sea he raised the hulls of three vessels 
making north, and ? on running them down he captured Governor 
Adams, who was eloping with all the food, money, arms, and ammuni¬ 
tion that he had beta able to carry away from Goree. 

Up to this moment Wall had behaved with propriety : from this 
time his conduct was that of a maniac. He carried Adams back to 
Goree, an«j tried him by a court-martial over which.he himself 
presided, and where he also appeared as, chief witness. But this 
trifling irregularity was nothing to what ensued. If Adams had 
chastised Goree with whips, Wall chastised it with scorpions. Adams, 
it is true, was a swindler, but then the entire garrison shared the 
plunder; he was a pirate with a pirate’s crew—a sort of Captain Kidd 
in miniature. But Wall took all the men’s pay, and handed over 
beads, cloth, and cheap looking-glasses instead, ordering the men to 
trade for their pay, and accompanying his orders with foul abuse 
and mis-handling. On the day before he left the island he ordered 
Benjamin Armstrong, a non-commissioned, officer, to receive 800 
lashes with a rope one inch in diameter, from which punishment 
Armstrong died. The punishment was administered by relays of 
blacks, who relieved each other when they were exhausted. The 
governor stood^by and hounded them on in language which was duly 
sworn to twenty years after* when Wall was' ih the dock at the Old 
Bailey. The villain had the effrontery to return to England on the 
cession erf Goree to France, and report himself to the Secretary of 
State; but on the details of his conduct becoming known he fled 
the country. . , 

He remained abroad for nineteen w years. In 1801 he returned 
and gave himself up Co justice, lie was a man of Recent birth and 
well connected by marriage. He ha^ spent his years of exile at Pisa, 
Florence, Home, ancPfcaris, antj appears to have flattered himself that 
after a lapse of nineteen years the witnesses to life murderous atroci¬ 
ties would probably be dead. He was tried by Special Commission 
at the Old Bailey on the 20th of January 1802. The Lord Chief 
Baron, Sir Archibald Macdonald, presided, with Mr. Justice Laurence 
of the King’s Bench, and Mr. Justice Rorke of the Common Pleas. 
Abbott, afterwards Lord Chief justice, held the junior brief for the 
Crown; the Attorney-General', afterwards Lord Ellenborough, led 
him. The case was perfectly clear, the two chief points of the defence 
being, first, that there was a mutiny impending, which was not 
proven; and, secondly, that Armstrong was sentenced after a ftir 
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trial. The trial, however, was reduced to this: that Wall called 
out Armstrong on parade, told him that he was a mutinous fellow, 
and asked him what he had to say for himself; and^ on Armstrong 
replying what he had previously alleged, viz. that he preferred his 
pay in cash rather than in glass beads, the lashes were laid on. 

It is a strange and repulsive story, this life on the West Coast a 
century ago; and Wall’s crime is the most horrible incident of the 
story. As a rule, crimes of violence were not frequent; irregularities 
ran mostly on the lines of extravagant swindling of Government and 
revolting intoxication. But Wall was exceptional in every way. 
Socially he was rather above the average of men appointed to the 
West Coast; personally he was a good soldier, and.had «hown most 
distinguished courage at the siege of Havana. During his exile, 
whether because he was removed from the temptations of authority 
or for whatever reason, lie showed himself an agreeable and more 
than an agreeable man.* At the trial his witnesses to character 
testified that he was ‘ a man of distinguished humanity, a good 
husband and father.’ Another witness said : ‘ I never knew a man 
of more benign disposition in my life, a gentleman brimful of the 
nicest feelings of philanthropy.’ It may have been so, but he 
was convicted of the capital crime, and hanged on the 28th of 
January 1802. 

The nineteen years of Wall’s exile nearly corresponded with the 
French occupation of Goree, from 1783 to 1800. In the latter year 
Sir Charles Hamilton retook the island. He simply appeared before 
the place, which, after a verba! summons, capitulated with the honours 
of war. It is to be noted that there is no more talk of Goree being 
useless to England, after the fashion of Colonel Worge. Sir Charles 
Hamilton assumes, as a matter of course, that ‘ my Lords ’ will appre¬ 
ciate the strength and importance of his conquest. ‘ Goree by its 
natural situation is a thorn in our side; ’ ‘ the only way to serve this 
colody is to tqke Geree immediately; ’ these are the views of the 
contemporary governor flf Senegambia. Colonel Fraser, the new 
governor of Goree, heW similar views about Senegal. 1 Senegal is a 
thorn in the side of Goree,’ he wrote to Henry Dundas on the 5th of 
January 1801. He had just been repulsed frj^h a loss of eleven 
killed^ and eighteen wounded in an attempt to capture Senegal, so he 
wrote with more than customary bitterness. • 

Thus the balance of opinion, official and commercial, had by this 
time settled down to this view—that whatever was settled on the 
mainland, Goree ought tp be held along with the mainland colony. 
This conclusion was arrived at after an experience "of a century and 
a half, during which "time we had ^eld Goree by, itself, Gambia by 
itself, Goree and Gambia, Goree and*Senegambia. 

We have now reached the most critical moment of this century. 
Napoleon had made his famous dash on the East and had failed ; he 
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was now pushing on swiftly, and as secretly as might be, his prepara¬ 
tions for the conquest of England by sea or land. The Treaty of 
Amiens had been signed in March 1802. It gave Napoleon time, and 
he never intended that it should serve any other end. He felt him¬ 
self gradually falling into the grip of the great Sea Power; and the 
struggle of the Titan to set himself free raised the billows the distant 
ripples of which vfere felt even on the rock of Goree. Everything 
turned on Malta. England,’ nervously anxious for peace, welcomed 
even the designedly cumbrous provisions of the Treaty of Amiens 
relating to that island, and honestly endeavoured to carry them out. 
Still clinging to the hope that France wouhf preserve the peace, our 
Ministers nevertheless grew every day more anxious and perturbed. 
We can trace this painful tension even in the home correspondence 
with the little island of Goree. On the 30th of June 1802, Henry 
Dundas directed Colonel Fraser to evacuate the island, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Amiens, and take his troops to Sierra Leone. 
On the 26th of October 1802, Lord Hobart, Mr. Dundas’s successor, 
in a despatch marked ‘ Most Secret,’ revokes the last order, and com¬ 
mands Fraser to hold on; already the Cabinet is growing uneasy. 
On the 15th of November 1802, in a secret despatch which shows 
signs of reassurance, Lord Hobart once more enjoins the evacuation 
of Goree. Ten days earlier the French had invited Fraser to retire. 
He had at once'consented, but alleged the sound excuse that he had 
no transports. It does not appear that this was a subterfuge, and 
the French were quite polite and even contented with the situation. 
But although the evacuation was demanded by the French on the 
5th of November 1802, Fraser was still in command a year later, and 
receiving Hobart’s orders to put iu hand the conquest of Senegal 
forthwith. Apparently the* French had made no move. This is the 
more remarkable in that Sebastiani’s famous Report had been pub¬ 
lished in January 1803, and by May Lord Whitworth had already 
left Paris. Nevertheless, the year closed at Goree in profound 
peace. * 1 

The blow, when it fell, came from 'an unexpected quarter—from 
French Guiana. Louie the-Sixteenth had accorded to the Royal 
Company of Guian,a t the exclusive privilege of trafficking in slaves 
with Goree. Hence there were'in Cayenne numbers of desperate men 
already familiar with the cross-Atlantic voyage, partly ruined by the 
presence of the English on the West Coast,and perfectly acquainted with 
the island of Goree and—most important of all—with its geography. 
The French authorities call these men corgairs: we need not be more 
particular. It 'was, in any case, a private undertaking, and not a 
Government expedition. * • . 

The garrison of G oree, wild soon had to resist the assault of these 
daring slavers, is thus described by theft commandant: ‘ They were 
the sweepings of every parade in England; for when a man ftas 
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sentenced to be flogged he was offered the alternative of volunteering 
for the Boyal Africans, and he*generally came to me.’ 

Those who were not recruited in this way were # deserters from 
continental armies or frofa other English corps. ‘ They were not a 
bad set of fellows when there was anything to be done, but with 
nothing to do they were devils’incamate.’ # 

We must not confuse the commandant with ‘the ruffians his pre¬ 
decessors. Sir John Fraser was a remarkable man, honest and 
courageous; he had been twice wounded, one wound costing him a’leg, 
and was soon in the thick of the hardest fightiiig ever seen at Goree. 

The attacking force consisted of 600 men, including some soldiers 
of the regular army picked up at Senegal, and was led by an* officer of 
the French Navy, Chevalier Mahe. The fleet that conveyed them 
carried sixty guns. Fraser’s garrison numbered fifty-four men, all 
told, including the Sick. * This considerable disparity of forces becomes 
yet more formidable when we remember that the great strength of 
Goree was that, unless the attacking party were familiar with the 
geography of the island, there was only one place where they could 
land, and that place was covered by the guns of the fort. There was 
a possibility of landing on another part of the beach, but only if the 
attacking party knew exactly where to take the beach in the boats 
and so avoid the surf. 

Fraser was deprived of this advantage, because'the Guiana men 
knew the beach of Goree better than he did himself. He was there¬ 
fore compelled to divide his diminutive army into two detachments. 
But, like all remarkable commanders, he had materially increased his 
scanty strength by the enthusiasm he had inspired in all around him— 
not only in his soldiers, but also in the civilian population of the 
island.• When all is said, the? enemy numbered rather more than 
four to one, for they landed 240 men from their ships on the 18th of 
January 1804. 

We have ^een what Fraser’s men were like: they were ‘ devils 
incarnate,’ and like devifs incarnate they fought. For twenty-four 
hours the battle raged all over the island. , The main guard was 
captured and recaptured, and Fraser’did^not surrender until he had 
only twenty-five men left who* could bear arrrw.* But though seventy- 
five pf the French had fallen—or h*alf as many again as the entire 
force of the garrison—the French copld "afford their losses, and 
remained in a preponderance of seven to one, without counting the 
360 men still on board the ships. Surrender was no dishonour 
under these circumstances ; so the British flag was hauled down, and for 
the fifth time in 127 years Goree passed over to the French. The 
remainder of the ifnglish garriwnf w£s despatched to Senegal, and 
thence to England. * 

But this French occupation lasted a very short time. Although 
won at so great expense, it only endured for six weeks. Moreover, it 
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seems to have been held with some timidity; for English colours 
were kept flying, and sentinels clothed in red paced the walls of the 
fort in order to mislead any passing British squadron. They did not 
mislead* Captain Dickson, who appeared before the place on the 
7th of March 1804. Two days later, after a slight brush with 
the enemy and the exchange of some communications by letter, the 
English entered Groree, and commenced an occupation which, though 
their last, was destined to be their longest, for it endured till the 
conclusion of peace in 1814. The island, however, was not actually 
handed over to the French until the year 1817, exactly two hundred 
years after its first occupation by the Dutch. 

Although we had been capturing and restoring Groree at intervals 
ever since the year 1663, the total period ofVrar occupation did" not 
exceed twenty-eight years. The record of the various occupations 
runs as follows : 


1617-1663, Dutch 

1663- 1664, English 

1664- 1677, Dutch 
1677-1692, French 

1692- 1693, English 

1693- 1758, French 
1758-1763, English 


1763-1779, French 
1779-1783, English 
1783-1800, French 
1800-1804, English 
1804, French 
1804-1817, English 
1817-1897, French 


Walter Fkewen Lord. 
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UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA 


Lqt us leave it to the reviewers to abuse such effusions of fancy at their leisure, 
and over every new novel to talk in threadbare strains of the trash with which 
the press now groans. Let us not desert one another; we are an injured body. 
Although our productions have afforded more extensive and unaffected pleasure 
than those of any other literacy corporations in the world, no species of composi¬ 
tion has been so much decried. From pride, ignorance, or fashion, our foes are 
almost as many as our readers; and while the abilities of the nine-hundredth 
abridger of the History of England, or of the man who collects and publishes in a 
volume some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper from the 
Spectator, and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogised by a thousund pens, there 
seems almost a general wish of decrying the capacity and undervaluing the labour 
of the novelist, and of slighting the performances which have only genius, wit, and 
taste to recommend them. . 

So wrote Miss Austen, a woman of spirit as well as a woman of 
genius, at the commencement of the expiring century. Nobody 
could write so now. The eighty years which have elapsed since Jane 
Austen was laid to rest in Winchester Cathedral have brought no 
intellectual or moral ^evolution .more complete than # the apotheosis 
of the novel. Sir Walter Scott seriously, rfnd'with good reason, believed 
that if he had put his name to Wavevley and Guy Mannering he 
would have injured his reputation as a poet, and even his‘ character 
as a gentleman, If -a novel is published anonymously nowadays, it 
is in order that the public may be subsequently informed whose 
identity it is w-hich .has tfeen artfully, and but for a moment, 
concealed. The novel threatens to supersede the pulpit, as the 
motor-car will supersede the omnibus. * We havi^a jiew class of novelists 
who take themselves very seriously, and well they may. Their 
works are seldom intended to raise a smile. . They are designed less 
for amusement than for instruction, so that to r§ad them in a spirit 
of levity would be worse’than laughing in church, and almost as bad 
as making a joke in realjy respectable society. The responsibilities 
of intellect are now so widely felt that they weigh even where 
there is no ground’for them. Jrilagination, if it exists, must be 
kept within bounds. Humour, or* what passes for it, must be 
sparingly indulged. The 'foundations of belief, the future of the 
rdce, the freedom of the will, the unity of history, the limits of 
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political economy, are among the subjects which haunt the mind 
without paralysing the pen of the latter-day novelist. The ‘ smooth 
tale, generally of Iovq,’ has .been developed into a representation of 
the higher life with episodes on ultimate’things. I dare say that it 
is all quite right, and that to read for amusement is a blunder as well 
as a sin. If people want comedy, they can go to the play. If they 
want farce, they *ean turn to politics. The serious novel is for 
graver moods. But those who love, like Horace, the golden mean 
may lookback with'fondness to the beginning of Her Majesty’s reign, 
when novelists had ceased to be pariahs and had not become prigs. 

• Perhaps few of us realise the extent to w^iich the novel itself is a 
growth,, of the present reign. If we put aside the great and conspi¬ 
cuous instances of Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding, of Fanny Burney, 
Jane Austen, and Walter Scott, there is scarcely an English novelist 
now read who died before Her Majesty’s accession to the throne. 

I am told that superfine people when they wish to disparage art, 
or literature, or furniture, or individuals, describe the objects of their 
contempt as ‘ Early Victorian.’ In other words, they consign them 
to the same category as Dickens, Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronte. 
The immense and almost unparalleled popularity of Dickens has, as 
was inevitable, suffered some diminution. The social abuses which 
he satirised are for the most part extinct. The social habits which 
he chronicled have largely disappeared. The taste for ‘ wallowing 
naked in the pathetic ’ is not what it was. 'A generation has arisen 
which can be charitable without waiting for Christmas, and cheerful 
without drinking to excess. But these are small points, and it is 
impossible to imagine a time when Dickens will not be regarded as 
one of the great masters of English fiction. The late Master of 
Balliol, a keen and fastidious critic, a refined and delicate- scholar, 
regarded Dickens as beyond comparison the first writer of his time. 
When the Queen came to the throne, Pickwick was appearing in 
monthly parts. The first number was issued in Aprjl 1836, the last 
in November 1837. It is a*curious coincidence that in June 1837, 
when the crown actually passed from William,the Fourth to Victoria, 
the death of the authqr’s Sister-in-law suspended * the publication. 
Pickwick had burst,upon the world fts an entire novelty. No other 
English novelist who was then* writing survives now except Disraeli 
and Bulwer, as different from Dickens, to say nothing of their 
inferiority, as chalk from cheese. . 

The imitators of Dickens, so numerous and so tiresome, are apt, 
illogically enough, to make people forget- that he was among the 
most original of all writers. It is the language of compliment and 
not of detraction to call hirfi .the Cockney’s Shakespeare. In 
Shakespeare he was steeped. ' His favourite novelist was Smollett. 
But his art was all his own. He was 1 the Hogarth of literature, 
painting with a broad brush, never ashamed of caricature, but always 
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an artist, and* not a dauber. There is little or no resemblance 
between FalstafF and Sam W#ller. But they are the two comic 
figures which have most thoroughly seized upon the English mind. 
Touchstone and Mr. MieaNvber may be each a finer Specimen of his 
creator’s powers. They are not, however, quite so much to the taste 
of all readers. They require a*little more fineness^ of palate. Sam 
Weller is, and seems likely to remain, the id£al Londoner. W© 
cannot hear his pronunciation. We get hte humour without its 
drawbacks. The defects are absent from hi£ qualities. lie has 
not even the appalling gluttony which distinguishes Mr. Pick¬ 
wick and his friends.It seems strange to realise that Piehmch 
and Oliver Twist were actually coming out the, saipe time. 
Oliver Twist began U> run in January 1837, and continued till 
March 1839. Oliver Twist, again, was overlapped by Nicholas 
Nickleby, which lasted from April 1838 to October 1839. Three 
such books in little more than three years is a feat which no other 
British novelist has achieved, except Sir Walter Scott. They proved 
to the benighted ‘ Early Victorians ’ that in the days of effete Whig- 
gery and Bedchamber plots a genius of the highest order had 
appeared. Miss Martineau could never forgive Dickens for having in 
Oliver Twist confounded the new Poor-law with the old. That is 
not literary criticism. But it must be admitted that Dickens, though 
not intellectually a Socialist, was a very sentimental politician. lie 
hated political economy, and he coupled with it the name of Sir 
Robert Peel. A gushing and impulsive benevolence, which in 
Dickens’s case was thoroughly genuine, is often offended by the cold¬ 
blooded temper and cautious methods of parliamentary states¬ 
manship. When Dickens began to write, public ^affairs were on 
rather *a low level, and were sondueEed* on rather a small scale. 
Dickens’s early work was a more or less conscious revolt against 
fashionable lethargy and conventional shams. His novels, unlike 
Thackeray’s, were in a sense a part of politics. * They were meant to 
affect,* and they did affect, the political temper of the nation. I 
sometimes wonder thgt the Independent Labour Party do not make 
more of Dickefls. For Dickens, though lm did not trouble himself 
much about abstract propositions, was possessed with the idea that 
both political parties were engaged in preying upon the public. 

To Dickens as an historical novelist imperfect justice has been 
done. The Tale of 2\vo Cities is said to be m 9 st admired by those 
who admire Dickens th'o least. A similar remark has been made of 
Esmond. The Tale ofJTivo Cities is founded upon Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. It has no humour, or next ta none."* But it is a mar¬ 
vellous piece of writing ; the plpt,* though simple, is excellent, and, 
whatever may be thought about the genuineness of the pathos in 
Dombey and Son, or the Old Curiosity Shop, the tragedy of Sidney 
Carton is a tragedy indeed. The use- of Christ’s words, especially of 
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words which occur in the Burial Service of the Church of England, is 
always a dangerous experiment. But at the end of the Tale of Two 
Cities, Dickens "has justified it by the reverence and the dignity of 
his tone. Barnaby Rudge, the story of Lord George Gordon and 
his riots, is, I cannot help thinking, an underrated book. The execur 
tion of the executioner may be melodramatic. But nobody who has 
read the passage cAn ever forget it, and the rant of Sim Tappertit 
deserves immortality as much as the name of Dolly Varden. Of 
cohrse Diekefis’s historical knowledge was neither wide nor deep. 
His most popular history is David Copperfield, the history of himself, 
his own favourite among his own books, and a remarkable exception 
to the rjile thatqn author is the worst judge of his own performances. 
I take it that the key to a proper understanding of Dickens awl his 
, work is to be found in the master-passion of the man. Dickens was 
a bom actor. When he was not performing in private theatricals 
himself, he liked best to be at tb/s play. »Tlie famous soliloquy of 
Jaques expressed his philosophy of life far more thoroughly than it 
expressed Shakespeare’s. To Dickens all the world was a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players. When he wrote, he had in 
his mind not so much the way in which things would have happened 
as the way in which they would act. There is no ‘ realism ’ in 
Dickens, if realism means the worship of the literal. He drew, no 
doubt, as everybody must draw, from his own experience. He had 
the keenest eye for outward facts. Nothing on the surface eluded his 
observation or escaped his memory. He made ample use of his early 
opportunities as a reporter in the House of Commons and the courts of 
law. The famous debate in the Pickwickian Club, when Mr. Pickwick 
in his controversy with Mr. Blotton of Aldgate would not put up to be 
put down by clamour, was* taken from a parliamentary duel ^between 
Canning and Peel. Bardell v. Pickwick is a travesty of Norton v. Norton 
and Lord Melbourne. I am afraid there is some truth in the tradition 
that Mr. Pecksniff was intended to express the sentiments of the illus¬ 
trious Sir Kobert. The family of the TiteBarnacles might b6 easily 
identified, if the process were worth the trouble. But Dickens’s 
dramatic instinct was thp strongest of his qualities, fco strong that it 
overmastered all th§ qfchers, except his humour, which was, perhaps, 
a part of it. For his humour hardly spy praise can be too high. It 
has every merit except .the depth and subtlety which are found only 
in the greatest masters of all. About his pathos there always have 
been, and probably there always will be, two* opinions. It differs in 
different books, and even in the same book. t It differs, I should say, 
in kind as well as in degree. Little Nell and Sidney Carton scarcely 
seem to have a common origin. When the old'washerwoman denied 
that one person could have written the whole of Dombey and Son, 
she perhaps only meant to express enthusiastic admiration. But 
people sometimes mean more than they know. If anyone will coili- 
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pare the death of Mrs. Dombey with the death of little Paul, he must 
be struck by the impressive beshity of the one scene and the harrow¬ 
ing extenuation of the other. It is hardly strange that there should 
be controversy when evidence can be produced on both sides. 
Dickens had a singularly simple and straightforward character. 
When he meant to be funny he was rollicking. He was irresistible 
even to Sydney Smith, who held out against tile new humorist as 
long as he could. When he meant to be pathetic he piled up the 
agony with vigour. He kept the two things apart. There is no 
humorous element in his pathos, and no pathetic element in his 
humour. He could not have drawn a Mercutio if he had tried, 
and he knew better than to try. He has been reproached with not 
understanding the uppefr classes, or uppermost class, or whatever the 
proper term may be. The point is not very important, ttrough a man. 
of genius ought, perhaps, to know everything and everybody. Lord 
Frederick Verisopht add- Sir Mulberry Hawk are not creations 
worthy of the master. I remember a discussion in which it was said 
broadly that Dickens could not draw a gentleman, and the negative 
instance of Sir Leicester Dedlock was produced from Bleak House. 
The reply was, ‘ You forget Joe Gargery in Great Expectations and 
to my mind the answer is conclusive. 

Dickens has been called the favourite novelist of the middle 
classes. If the statement be true, it is creditable to their good taste 
and freedom from prejudice. He certainly did not flatter them. He 
disliked Dissenters quite as much as Matthew Arnold, whereas 
Thackeray gave them the Clapham Sect, to which they are not 
entitled. But the popularity of Dickens in his lifetime was in feet 
universal. Everybody read hi* books v because nobody could help 
miding'lhem. They required no'education except a knowledge of the 
alphabet, and they amused scholars as much as crossing-sweepers. 
No man ever made a more thorough conquest of his generation. 
Indeed he was only too successful. Imitation may be the sincerest 
form of flattery. It is tlie most dangeibus form of admiration. And 
if even there was an memplar vitiis imitabiU, it was Dickens. His 
influence upon literature, apart from^his contributions to it, has been 
disastrous. The school of Dickens, for wMck he cannot be held 
responsible, is happily at last dying out. Their dreary mechanical 
jokes, their hideous unmeaning caricatures, their descriptions that 
describe nothing, their # spasms of false sentiment, their tears of gin 
and wnter, have ceased ifo excite even amusement, and provoke only 
unmitigated disgust. With their disappearance from the stage, and 
consignment to oblivion, the reputation of the great man they injured 
is relieved from a temporary strain* The position of Dickens himself 
is unassailed and unassailable. In this or that generation he may be 
less read or more. He must always remain an acknowledged master 
of fiction and a prince of English humorists. 
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The great glory of Thackeray is that the spread of education has 
continually widened the circle of Ms readers. Dickens wrote for 
everyone. Thackeray wrote for the lettered class. He cannot quite be 
said to l&ve made the novel literary. Fielding, with his ripe scholarship 
and his magnificent sweep of diction, was beforehand with him. But h# 
is essentially ancUbeyond everything else a literary novelist. He was 
also a popular preacher. He preached many sermons on the same 
text, and that a text much older than the Christian religion. Not 
being in holy orders, he could not, like Sterne, incorporate one 
of his own professional discourses in a secular narrative, though 
indeed Bulwer Lytton was guilty of the interpolation without 
the excuse.* The constant appearance of the novelist in person, 
the showman in charge of his puppets, is intolerable unless ft be 
managed with consummate tact. Thackeray, of course, had tact in 
perfection. He was every" inch an artist, and *he justly felt that 
he was incapable of boring his readers. His' alleged cynicism is only 
skin-deep. It is chiefly the mask of sentiment or the revolt 
against fDsmcerity. Thackeray was a moralist to the backbone. 
Be was no votary of art for art’s sake, no disinterested chronicler 
of human folly or crime. He had, or thought he had, a mission 
to redeem the world from cant. Unless melancholy and indignation 
are cynicism, there never was a less cynical writer. 

It was said of Charles the Second that he believed most people to 
be scoundrels, but that he thought none the worse of them for being 
so. Thackeray, like La Ilochefoucauld, had a very high standard, 
and was shocked at the contrast of worldly practice with religious theory. 
The shipwrecked mariner on an unknown shore who, at the sight of 
a gallows, thankfed God he^wqs in a Christian country, is a typical 
example of the satire running through all Thackeray’s works. His 
crusade against snobbishness requires no justification, because it pro¬ 
duced the Book of Snobs. Its moral utility may be doubted. To 
dwell upon snobbishness is to run the risk of promoting it, because 
it consists in a morbid consciousness of things which have only an 
imaginative existence. • A famous Oxford divine is/reported t« have 
put into the minds of undergraduates ideas of wickedness which would 
never have occurred to them spontaneously. The more people think 
about social distinctions, the more they think of rank. There are 
vices which may be spihad ?,nd encouraged even by satire. Until 
a man has grasped*the truth that there* ar t e no classes, but only 
individuals, he will be all his lifetime subject to bondage. Thackeray 
sometimes seems $o have understood the truth almost as little as his 
victims. 

Thackeray died* in 1862, at the age of fifty-one, nearly eight 
years before Dickens, who did not himself live to be sixty. With 
these two great men, superior to them in some respects if inferior in 
others, muBt be ranked Charlotte Bronte, a writer of commanding 
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and absolutely original genius. Miss Bronte had a great admiration 
for Mr. Thackeray, and she dedicated the second edition of Jane 
Eyre to him. But she had written it before Vanity Fair appeared, 
and there is not a trace of "his influence in any of her books; She 
and her sisters are unaccountable. They derived their power, as Bums 
derived his patent of nobility, straight from Almighty God. Anne 
Bronte would hardly now be remembered if it ha3 not been for the 
others. But Charlotte and Emily were prodigies. Although their 
father’s name seems to have been beautified from Prunty, it marvellously 
fitted the girls. They were indeed the daughters of thunder. 
Emily’s poems, the best of which are among the finest in the lan¬ 
guage, do not fall within the limits of my task. Her novfel, Wwtker- 
ing Heights, with its grim force, its weird intensity, and its flashes 
of imaginative splendour, is like a solitary volcano rising from * 
a dull flat plain. That love is strong as death we owe to the 
wisdom of Solomon. But the passion which alone redeems the in¬ 
human ruffian Iieathcliff is no more affected by death than by the 
weather, and the overmastering strength of his feeling for his dead 
wife is not to be matched in literature. In the history of the 
human mind there is nothing more w'onderful than Emily Bronte, 
who died before she was thirty. Charlotte Bronte’s trilogy of novels 
has been the subject of as many comparative estimates as the 
number three admits. Mr. Swinburne, and perhaps most critics, put 
Villette first. It is certain that all three belong to the very highest 
order of merit. Miss Bronte and her sisters, though well grounded in 
the beggarly elements, had few books, and saw little of the world. 
Charlotte Bronte’s style, though sometimes scriptural, is emphatically 
her own. On small occasions it is apt to seem grandiloquent. On 
great occasions it is superb. People in her books always request 
permission. They never ask leave. Her style is, therefore, not a 
good one to copy. But in her hands it can, do wonders. The 
intense earnestness and glewing ardour of her mind infused them¬ 
selves into everything she*wrote. She Could not be trivial, flippant, 
or dull. Yet she had little or no humour. Her satirical description 
of the curates is effective, not to say savage. But it is hardly 
• amusing. In one of her published letters theft is a most interesting 
criticism of Jane Austen. It .is admirable so far as it goes. But 
then it does not go so far as the humour and without their humour 
what would Miss Austen’s* stories bg ? Miss Bronte brought the 
fervour of romance, the file of her own heart, into the common lives 
of common folk. Common, but never commonplace. There was 
plenty of rough and strong character among ‘her neighbours in the 
West Riding, such men as Mr. Yorhe and Robert.Moore in Shirley . 
Probably she exaggerated their peculiarities. No story she told 
can have lost in the telling’. She had the nature of a poet and an 
enthusiast. Nothing is uninteresting when she deals with it. Jane 
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Eyre was too interesting for the decency and self-restraint of some 
critics, who denounced it as an immoral book. It is impossible to 
imagine a moral standard more lofty than the standard of Jane Eyre. 
This friendless governess, for whose fate ahd conduct there is no one 
in the world to care, leaves her home and the man she loves, faces 
starvation and almost starves, rather than break the seventh command¬ 
ment. The success of the book and of the author was due to the 
public more than to the critics. George Henry Lewes, one of her 
most friendly reviewers, advised her to study the novels of Miss 
Austen, which, however admirable, were uncongenial to her, and from 
which she had nothing to learn. Her hero ip real life, as ladies’ albums 
used to say, was«the l)uke of Wellington, and she took the singular 
liberty of putting him into holy orders as Mr. Ilelstone in Skirley. 
- The ‘ intense and glowing mind,’ of which Wordsworth speaks, was 
Miss Bronte’s by nature, and she wrote by inspiration rather than by 
effort. Sex has nothing to do with novel-writing, except that there 
are a few men who have never tried to write a novel. But Thaclceray 
and Miss Bronte present a curious contrast. About Miss Bronte’s 
men, even the immortal curates and the irresistible Paul Emmanuel, 
there is always something a little unreal. Her women, on the other 
hand, are as true to nature, and as perfect in art, as were ever 
coined by the human imagination. Thackeray cannot have seriously 
thought that every decent woman was a fool. Miss Bronte cannot 
have really believed that all men were unconventional. But each 
of these great writers feels too much the power of sex. I remember 
a witty lady exclaiming, in reference to the various arguments that 
Shakespeare must have been a soldier, a lawyer, a statesman, a sports¬ 
man, and whafrnot, ‘ Shakespeare must have .been a woman.’ Per¬ 
haps in the highest genius there are elements of both sexes, and the 
fable of Tiresias had a serious meaning. Emily Bronte understood 
men better than her sister. Yet Charlotte Bronte put into her books 
her whole mind and soul. They were not so much pompositidhs as 
parts of herself. Her life was a tragedy. Her brother was a physical 
and moral wreck. She and her sisters struggled against the most 

insidious of all diseases/while the mind 

^ • 

Fretted the pygmy body to decoy, 

And o’or-infornied tlie tSnement of clay. 

The Brontes had no models, and they have had no imitators. 

• i 

Nature broke the mould. They came from mystery, and to mystery 
they returned. They are not apparently the product of any specific 
age, nor is their style marked by the characteristics of any assignable 
period. They belonged, indfied* to Yorkshire, and were racy of the 
soil. The scene of Shirley is laid in the French War, and there are 
allusions to the Orders in Council. But ‘the accidental setting had 
very little to do with the story. It is a stoiy of love and hate, of 
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passion and prejudice, of roughness and sentiment, of gentleness and 
pride. Charlotte Bronte builf firmly and deeply upon the great 
primary truths of existence. * • 

In 1857, two years after Charlotte Bronte’s death, appeared Scenes 
of Clerical Life. To compare the two women would be a futile task. 
Mr. Swinburne has contrasted them, very much tq ttie disadvantage 
of George Eliot. George Eliot has now been dead nearly seventeen 
years, and it may lie not without interest to inquire hov the interval 
has affected her reputation. Her fame has, I think, perceptibly, even 
considerably, declined. ..Her books are neither m much read nor,so 
much quoted as they were twenty years ago. As regards some of 
her work this is not surprising. Theophrastus* Such , ftith its 
amazfligly foolish title, vtas, in spite of the beautiful chapter called 
‘ Looking Back,’ a failure, and is dead. Nor is there much life left' 
in Daniel Derorula. Miss Gwendolen, with her ‘ dynamic glance,’ 
and Daniel, with his hereditary impulses, are scientific toys. But that 
the Sorroies of A mos Barton, Mr. UilfiVs Love-Story, Adam Bede, 
Silas Mar ner, and the Mill on the Floss should be obsolete is almost 
incredible. George Eliot does undoubtedly suffer from having been 
too much the child of her age. .She lived in intellectual society; she 
was immersed in current controversies ; she picked up the discoveries, 
and even the slang, of science; she introduced into her stories allu¬ 
sions which only professors could understand. One can hardly 
say with truth that, as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so a novel is not more durable than its most peri.-ha.ble part. But 
it is dangerous to put anything into works of fiction except human 
nature. The charm of George Eliot’s early writing is its directness 
and simplicity. She nvtis from* the. fir$t learn cdf woman. She 
had translated Feuerbach's Essence of Christianity and Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus before she published anything of her own. Bui she had 
studied also the country neighbours of her youth in Warwickshire 
and the atmosphere *in whfoh they lived. Tpe wit, the wisdom, 
and the tenderness of her egrly tales are hardly to be surpassed. 
In real life she seems, lfke many a comic actor* to have had little or 
no humour. But that the creator of Mrs. Peyser should have been 
devoid of it is a paradox too glaring to be tJHifiissible. Vicarious 
humour seems to *be a possibility, however difficult to conceive. 
George Eliot may be said to have culminated in Middlemarck. 
After that there was perceptible decline. I cannot? agree with those 
who find a falling off in Middlemarck itself. It is surely a great 
book. Theye are two plots, which .is an artistic blemish. But the 
characters of Lydgate qnd llosamond^of Mr. Cfasaubon and Dorothea, 
of Caleb Garth (said to have been* her father), of Featherstone the 
miser and Mrs. Cadwallader the wit, of Mr. Brooke and Mr. Bulstrode, 
are^ skilfully sketched and admirably finished. Middlemarck is 
divided into books, and in one of the introductory chapters the author 
Vox.. XLI—No. 243 3 G 
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laments the leisurely days of the last eentury, when “people had time 
to read the prefaces of Fielding. Time could hardly he better em¬ 
ployed than ip reading Fielding’s prefaces, which as a matter of fact 
are not long. But they are pure literature, and George Eliot’s are 
not. That gifted woman had great dramatic power, as well as a 
singular command of lucid and dignified English. But she was not 
content with them. She wanted to preach her gospel of humanity. 
With the merits of that gospel I am not here concerned, except to 
point out that they do not readily lend themselves to the purposes of 
fiction. George Eliot’s broadly feminine sympathies, which inspired 
Adam Bede , are in Middlernarch mixed with less manageable 
elements, and have in Daniel Derorula almost wholly disappeared. 
Her work is like ltobert Browning’s, in ^process of being -lifted. 
That much of it, including Middlernarch, will survive one cannot 
doubt. Romola and Felix Holt may be too ponderous to come up 
again. Hetty Sorrel and Dinah Morris, Tom and Maggie Tulliver, 
Silas and little Effie, are immortal. 

Tire name of Charlotte Bronte will always be associated with the 
name of her biographer, Mrs. Gaskell. Mrs. Gaskell’s first novel, 
Mary Barton, appeared in 1848. She had not quite finished Wives 
and Daughters when she died in 18G5. If in creative power and 
imaginative range she hardly ranks with Dickens or Thackeray, with 
George Eliot or Charlotte Bronte, she is one of the most charming 
and exquisite writers of English fiction that have ever lived. In the 
grace of her style and the quaintness of her humour she reminds 
one of Charles Lamb. She treated with almost equal success two 
classes of subjects. In Mary Barton, already mentioned, in North 
and South, and in Ruth, she handled with rase insight and peculiar 
delicacy burning questions of political and social interest. The 
intellectual difficulties of the clergyman in North and South are an 
anticipation of later and more pretentious qfibrts. In Cranford, 
in Sylvia's Lovers, and in Wives and Daughters she depicted 
domestic and individual life with a befluty and a fascination all 
her own. Although Mary Barton appeared two years after the 
repeal of the Com Laws, it embodies the facts and theories which 
led to the adoption, of that great reform. It is, among other things, <• 
a most thrilling picture of life among the operatives of Manchester 
in the days of Protection, ;riots, and‘dear bread. It revealed Mrs, 
Gaskell to the world as a master of pathos and graphic art. Ruth 
is a passionate presentment of the case •for a woman who has been 
deceived and betrayed. ’But Mrs. Gaskell’s admirers, including the 
whole educated portion of the English-speaking world, usually 
prefer her still life to her Scenes* of action. Cranford is in their 
eyes a pure and perfect gem! Perhaps no story ever wwitten, not 
even Persuasion, is more exactly what*it professes to be. It aims 
merely at describing the ‘ Early Victorian ’ society of a small couiitry 
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town. But this it does with so consummate and so beautiful a 
touch that for the reader Cmnford becomes the world. Just 
as there are some historians who make the* struggles of nations 
look like tavern brawls, so there are novelists who dignify the 
humblest stage with the counterfeit presentment of human nature in 
its purest forms. The doors of Cranford open on the street. The 
windows open on the infinite. Who can be indifferent to the 
death of Captain Brown ? The realities of • life were ever in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s mind. She was always humorous, and never frivolous ; 
if, indeed, it is possible to be both. Most boys.have been in love 
with Molly Gibson, and those who have not are to be pitied. 
Her father the doctor is, perhaps, Mrs. Gaskell’s 4inesf character. 
It is la portrait lovingfy drawn. Ilis originality, which is never 
eccentric, his sentiment, which is never mawkish, his irony, which is • 
defensive and not aggressive, his depth and simplicity of nature, 
make his one of the most? fascinating figures in fiction. The reader 
is almost inclined to share Molly’s fdolatry of ‘ Papa.’ Mrs. Gaskell’s 
popularity, never of quite the widest sort, has not waned. With 
the numerous novel-readers w'hose single desire is to kill time she 
does not rank high. For these she did not paint in sufficiently 
glaring colours. To appreciate Mrs. Gaskell one must have a real 
love of literature. To care about her at all one must have some 
liking for it. But that is almost the only limit upon the 
circle of her readers. The art is never obtruded, though it is always 
there. 

Two remarkable novelists, who were also remarkable in other ways, 
great friends and great contemporaries, must be comprehended in any 
survey of Victorian novelists, although they had both published novels 
before tint Queen came to the thfone. I mean, of course, Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, and Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea,consfield. 
The first Lord Lytton—Bulwer Lytton as he is copunonly called—was 
already a notable personage *in 1837. Pelham was nearly ten years 
old, and’ for sheer cleverness Pelham woifld be hard to beat. It was 
written before the author took to preaching*and became a bore. 
Bulwer Lytton was one of the most intolerable preachers that ever 
lived. He was tedious, pompous, affected, ariH insincere. He was" 
what TJiackeray was not—a real cynic. The delicious impertinence 
of Pelham, the frankly free love of Ernest Mdltravers, whatever else 
may be thought of them, are genuipe. The rant of Night ami 
Morning, of Alice, or of What will he do with it ? is on the intel¬ 
lectual level of a field preaeher without his ^bnuinenqgs of conviction. 
It is probable that Bulwer Lytton’s novels have been assisted to a 
reputation they do not deserve by the excellence o£ his plays, which 
still keep the stage, by his fame as a parliamentary orator, by his 
versatility, which is always a popular thing, and by his social cele¬ 
brity. The Gaxtons, like the sermon in My Novel, is a bad imitation 
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of Tristram Shandy. At the end of his life Bulwfer Lytton repro¬ 
duced some of his youthful vigour hi fiction. The Pam&Lans, which 
came out aftpr his death, is a good deal above his average, and 
Kmel'h Chillingly is in liis best style. Mr. Chillingly Mivers, the 
editor of The Londoner, may rank with Pelham the puppy himself. 
But as a novelist Bulwer Lytton belongs to the second class, and does 
not stand very high in that. • 

Among tjie more or less literary products of the Victorian age is 
the political novel, and the chief of political novelists is of course 
Air. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli's earliest efforts, such as the astonishingly 
clever and slightly ridiculous Vivian Grey, do not fall within the 
reign cff tlie Qitfeen. But Coningshy, Sybil [sic], and Tancred are 
Early Victorian. They are all political novels, and they are the work 
‘ of a man ‘who knew politics thoroughly from the inside. The year 
of the Queen's accession was the year of Mr. Disraeli’s entrance into 
Parliament, lie made himself famous by his attacks upon Peel, and 
two years after the great minister’s death he published a dispassionate 
estimate of him in the Life of Lord George Bentiuek. Partly', per¬ 
haps, by reason of his race, partly from the texture of his mind, Mr. 
Disraeli could always detach himself from the influence of the political 
opinions which he held, or professed to hold, and examine either an 
institution or an individual in the calmest spirit of scientific analysis. 
The principles of Young England, which made Wordsworth ask 
indignantly what had become of Old, are indeed to be found, May- 
poles and all, in the hook with the name which Mr. Disraeli could 
never spell. How far was lie serious in propounding them ? England 
is always young, and Mr. Disraeli neither discovered nor exhausted 
the affinity of‘Socialist doctrines to‘Toryism-. ^ JI is novels can hardly 
he said to have any definite purpose. They are none the" worse for 
that. Their value, apart from Henrietta Temple —a smooth tale, 
chiefly of love—lie? in their political criticism. In Lothair, which 
appeared after he had been Prime Minister, and had, therefore, an 
enormous success, Mr. Disr/ieli predicted, Vitli a foresight unusual in 
a practical politician, the future prominence of secret societies in 
Ivussia and in Ireland.* But (Joningsby, which would be generally 
regarded by his admifers as his best 'book, is mainly critical, and only ' 
controversial in the second place, if at all. The.political novel may 
he considered as a variety of the historical. Politics, as Mr. Freeman 
used to say, are the history of ^he present; history is the politics of the 
past. How far is either class of novel, or bdth, legitimate or desirable ? 

I must confess to thinking that a novel should be a work of the imagi¬ 
nation, and that it mhst stand or full upon its own merits, without 
reference to any .external standard whatsoever. A novel which only 
interests those who are interested in the subject of it does not, if this 
view be correct, belong to the highest class. Putting Henrietta 
Temple and her lover, whose emotion makes him foam at tlie mouth 
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like a horse, again aside, I never heard of anyone who did not care 
for politics and yet admired thte novels of Mr. Disraeli. I do not 
say that there are no such people. I do not say that, if # there are any, 
they cannot justify their existence. Their existence, if they d<5 exist, 
justifies itself. But they must be very few. They might say on 
their own behalf, that Mr. Disraeli’s political musiiig* contain truths 
or half-truths of what Kant called universal extent, and catholic 
obligation. For man, as an older philosopher than, Kant says, 
is a political animal, just as some animals are very like public 
men. . . . 

Mr. Disraeli’s epigrams are too well known for quotation. The 
purely political nature of his books may perhaps best be* illustrated 
from Endymion, which Contains, by the way, the most famous of 
them all. The ‘transient embarrassed phantom of Lord ‘Goderich ’ « 
is a phrase which occurs in the opening pages of that work. Endymion, 
though published at the* close of Lord Beacon sfields career, was 
written many years before it came out. It contains much curiously 
interesting reminiscence, and one absolutely perfect piece of carica¬ 
ture. Waldershare, a rising young politician of the livelier sort, is only 
an under-secretary. But ‘ his chief is in the Lords, and that is the 
pride of his life. An under-secretary whose chief is in the Lords he 
considers, anticipating Mr. Cur/.on, to be at the summit of human 
greatness, and he has a picture-gallery hung with portraits of under¬ 
secretaries whose chiefs were in the Lords. This is perfectly intelli¬ 
gible, and most amusing, to the initiated. But for the general it 
needs interpretation, and. when it is interpreted, it does not amuse 
them in the least. In Loll,air Mr. Disraeli introduced religion, and 
appealed to Protestant feelings, which he /'aynot be supposed to have 
shared, jfle thus secured wider circle of readers, and it is the most 
popular of his books. Beligion in a novel seems to bg sure of 
the same permanent success as a comic incident in church. It 
is, or *it seems, incongruous,*and for many people that is enough. 
We come back to the question how ftlr reality is admissible in 
fiction. Everyone musf have observed that if »bit of real life is put 
straight into a novel, all the critics pounce upon it as the one^ 
' absolutely incredible event. Instances of this jfte'quoted to the con¬ 
fusion of the critics* But if, instead of saying that the thing could 
not have happened—which, except in the case of physical impossibility, 
is dangerous—they said that it ought not to have happened, they 
would usually be right. 'Truth is no excuse for fiction, and real life 
in a novel ig apt to be out*of scale. The story is not constructed on 
that basis, and the reader is expecting something else. I remember 
being told of a methodical man who every night opened a bottle of 
seltzer water for himself. Once, in the* course of a long life, the cork 
fell, back into the bottle. If such a portent were embodied in a 
novel, most readers would probably feel that an insult bad been 
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offered to their intelligence. A man of genius like'Mr. Disraeli can 
do anything he pleases, because whatever he does will strike and per¬ 
plex the worlcj. But if he had confined himself to writing novels, I 
doubt 'whether they would have been read. Macaulay said of Lord 
Chesterfield that his reputation would stand higher if he had never 
written a line. «That cannot be said of Lord Beaconsfield. But he 

f 

tried a dangerous experiment, and one in which inferior artists would 
do well not to follo\jr him. A man, said Swift, according to a doubt¬ 
ful authority, should write his own English. A man, or a woman, 
should write th,eir pwn novels. If they haye not fancy enough for 
tile purpose, they should let it alone. Even Mr. Disraeli mixed 
a little* mysticism with his politics when he treated his politics 
fictitiously. The Asian mystery, or the Semitic secret, was ftlmost 
always in' the background. Perhaps there is no Semitic secret. 
Perhaps there is no Asian mystery. But they' have vitality enough 
to colour Mr. Disraeli’s political novels, and to distinguish them from, 
the prose of the House of Commons. 

Among political novelists—happily a small band—Mr. Disraeli 
occupies a place by himself. Next to him, but next after a long 
interval, is Anthony Trollope. Trollope was, of course, a good deal 
more than a political novelist, and his political novels are not in my 
opinion his best. But they are extremely clever, they are full of 
good things, and the statesman whom he calls by the rather absurd 
name of Plantagenet Palliser is a masterpiece of generic portraiture. 
Trollope knew very little of political history. He was under the 
strange delusion that Peel supported the Reform Bill. He was an 
inaccurate observer of things political, even in his own day. In 
Phineas Ffount he makes, tl\e debate on the address begin on the first 
day of a new Parliament, heedless* of the fact that a Speaker has first 
to be elepted, and that members have then to be sworn. But these 
are trivial blemishes. Trollope was never in Parliament himself, 
although he would have very much liked to bfe there. But lie had 
a passion for politics, as ioi hunting, and ‘he thoroughly grasped the 
more obvious types of public men. His attempt to^depict the philo¬ 
sophic Liberal in Mr.' Monk t was a failure. But his conception of 
Disraeli was excellent^ and that eminent performer’s imaginary con- ' 
version to Disestablishment is an admirable bit of satire, Mr. 
Daubeny, as Trollope ‘calls, him, told his constituents that the time 
had come when the relations between the Cyown and the Mitre ought 
to be reconsidered. His rustic audience thought that he was referring 
to the rival inn§. in the county town. But some clever fellows—the 
epithet is Mr. Trollope’s, not mine—scribbling in London that night 
informed the public that Mr. Daubeny had made up his mind to 
disestablish the Church. Trollope made a mistake in grouping his 
political scenes round Phineas Finn, an uninteresting and even then 
hardly possible type of colourless Irish member. Both in Phineas 
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Finn and in Phineas Redux the dulness of the plot is redeemed by 
amusing incidents and ingeniou# episodes. Trollope has not, perhaps, 
had justice done him as a caricaturist. Keference has already been 
made to Mr. Daubeny’s Barsetshire speech. Less khown, perhaps, 
though even funnier, is the case of the obscure member of Parliament 
who has the misfortune to shorten his grandmother’s life. His ‘ per¬ 
sonal explanation/ with the frank acknowledgment that he had in a 
moment of frenzy raised his hand against the qld lady, earns him a 
popularity he never enjoyed before. Of course TrollopS does not put 
this grotesque idea into the form of a narrative. It professes to be 
caricature, and very good caricature it is. Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
with fifty times Trollope’s knowledge of politics, js only apolitical 
novelist among other things. For although in Waterdale Neighbours 
he gave a capital description of a Tory Democrat long before anybody, 
had heard of Lord ’liandolpli Churchill, politics play in his novels a 
very small and subordinate part. . The political life of an Australian 
colony is vividly sketched in Mrs. Campbell Praed's Passion and 
Politics , and in Mr. Anthony Hope’s Half a Hero. 

Trollope was in his lifetime more popular than any of his con¬ 
temporaries. Twenty years ago it would hardly have been an exag¬ 
geration to say that half the novels on the railway bookstalls were 
his. Now his books are never seen there, and seldom seen anywhere 
else. Why was he popular? Why has he ceased to be so ? It, may 
be doubted whether his political stories had much to do either with 
his rise or with his fall. If his surviving admirers were asked to 
name his best book, there \tould probably be a majority for Orley 
Farm, which is a smooth tale, chiefly of forgery. If I myself were 
invited to pick out frpna all his books the best bit of writing, I should 
put my ••hand without hesitation upon the character of the ideal 
master of hounds in Phineas Redux. Hut there can be no doubt 
that the volumes which made him a public favourite were Ihe famous 
Barsetshire series, beginning with The Warden , and ending with 
The East Chronicle of Barset. These* as it* may be necessary to 
inform the younger generation, are all descriptive of country life, 
and especially *of the country parsonage., With the exception of 
Mr. Slope, a canting hypocrite, and Mr. Crawley, whose character***- 
rugged, lofty, and. dignified, Trollope’s clergy are worldly divines of 
the old school, Erastian in principle aijd lethargic in temperament. 
When he was congratulated upon the success, of his Archdeacon 
G rantley, he said that lie felt the compliment the more because he 
had never known an archdeacon. No man in after-life could have 
associated less with parsons than Mr. Trollope of the Post Office. 
But he was a Wykehamist, and.aS a‘Winchester ‘man’ must have 
seen a good deal of life in a cathedihl close. It is to be feared that 
Trollope’s books are dead/ But it is a pity. He never wrote any¬ 
thing on a level with L’Abbe Tigrane , the best clerical story in the 
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world. But Barchester Towers is one of the most readable of books, 
and I do not envy the man who preserves his gravity over Bertie 
Stanhope or Mrs. Proudie. Conversation in Trollope’s books seldom 
reaches f and never maintains, a high level. ' 0 Nature and Menan¬ 
der’ exclaims an ancient enthusiast; ‘which of you copied the 
other ? ’ ‘0 Mr. Trollope and second-rate society,’ asked a modern 

joker ; ‘ which of you copied the other ? ’ His popularity was due 
partly to his cleverness, liveliness, and high spirits, but partly also to 
his never overtaxing the brains of his readers, if, indeed, he can be 
said to have taxed them at all. The change in the position of his 
books produced, 'ancT produced so rapidly, by the death of the author 
may, 1 think, be thus exp].lined. He stimulated the taste for which 
he catered. He created the demand which he supplied. ,, 

The novel with a purpose is a product of tire Victorian age. All 
hovels should have the purpose of interesting and amusing the reader. 
In the best novels no other purpose is discernible, though other and 
higher effects may be, and often are, produced. Dickens may bersaid 
to have begun the practice of combining a missionary with a literary 
object when he ran a tilt at the Poor-law in Oliver heist, and to have 
continued it when he attacked the Court of Chancery in Bleak House. 
But Dickens was too full of his fun to be a missionary all ! the 
time. While his fame and influence were at their height, in 18/50, 
appeared the first of Charles Kingsley’s novels, Alton Locke. Kingsley 
—Parson Lot as he used to call himself—was a Christian Socialist 
and a disciple of Carlyle, who was neither. In 1850, before he became 
tutor to the Prince of Wales, lie was rather a Chartist than otherwise. 
IIe was a real poet, and it is probable that his ballads will outlast his 
novels. In Yeast, perhaps his most powerful book, which contained 
that striking poem,.* The Poacher’s Widow,’ he held up to hatred and 
contempt the game laws and the unhealthy cottages of the poor. 
Kingsley had this advantage over Dickens, that he did not wait until 
abuses were removed' before he denounced them. His novels*.un¬ 
doubtedly had a greab practical influence imthe promotion of sanitary 
improvement. But their earnestness,‘often Judicious earnestness, 
was not conducive to literary perfection. Kingsley was a keen sports- 
.2"in, and, unlike many keen sphrtsmen, had a. passionate love for the 
country in which he "hunted or fished. His descriptive passages are 
always impressive and often splendid. His dramatic power was' very 
great, as Hypatia show's, and still more the death of the old game- 
keeper in Yeast, which is worthy of Scott.. “Charles Kingsley never 
wrote a story for the sake of writing a story rf like his brother Henry, 
so undeservedly forgotten. The belief, which he never lost, that 
something tremendous was going # to happen about the middle of 
next week kept him always on the stretch, and half spoiled him for a 
man of letters. • 

Another novelist with a purpose, or rather with purposes, wds 
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Charles Reader His purposes were in every respect benevolent and 
praiseworthy. In Never too Ifite to mend he exposed the cruelty 
which prevailed in prisons. Hard Cask, perhaps his most exciting 
story, was designed to effect the reform of lunatic asylums. He 
understood better than Kingsley how to combine a moral with a plot. 
He is melodramatic. He nevfer loses sight of the narrative in his 
endeavour to improve the occasion. If novels with a purpose are to 
be written at all, they could hardly be written more wisely than 
Charles Reade wrote them. Although he was for half a century, or 
thereabouts, a Fellow of Magdalen, his style was the reverse of 
academic. He carried sensationalism to the verge of vulgarity, and 
he was no purist. He was a scholar, however, #nd «ot ,at all a 
bad one. Indeed, his best book, Tice Cloister and the Hearth, shows 
not only a thorough acquaintance with the Colloquies ®f Erasmus^ 
but a warm sympathy with the spirit of the Renaissance. In Peg 
Woffington he went for a subject to the stage of the eighteenth 
century, behind the scenes of which Dr. Johnson, for well-known 
reasons, felt reluctant to go. But Charles Reade did not make an 
idol of propriety. Nevertheless, he seems to have fallen into oblivion, 
along with two of his contemporaries who made a good deal of 
noise in their day, Whyte Melville and Wilkie Collins. Whyte 
Melville was the delight of many a boyhood. He seemed to be show¬ 
ing one life. Digby Grand, the fascinating guardsman (if that be 
not tautology), and Jvrfte Coventry, who was so terribly fast that once 
she * almost swore,’ made one feel what infinite possibilities lurked in a 
larger existence. Fancy kn’owing a girl who almost swore! And 
Digby Grand was a perfect gentleman, who always made his tailor 
and his bootmaker pay his debts,of honour. Whyte Melville was great 
in the hunting-field, where he died, and nobody Could describe a race 
better, except Sophocles and Sir Francis Doyle. Butin one book he 
aimed higher. He produced an historical novel, a novel of classical 
antiquity. In my judgment, and in the judgment of better qualified 
critics; the Gladiators is a most successful b&ok. I should put it 
far above the Last Dg,ys of Pompeii, and qot far below Hypatia. 
Whyte Melville* like Esaias, was very bold. Hjb touched aperiod covered 
by Tacitus, the greatest historical novelist of ail tjie ages. But peoj 
do not go straight from the; classics to the circulating library, and 
Whyte Melville could describe the character ©f Vitellius, which he did 
exceedingly well, without, fear of invidious comparisons. It is a 
striking testimony to the permanent power of Latin literature that 
it should have absorbed a modern of the moderns like Whyte 
Melville. * Wilkie Collins has been called an imitator of Gaboriau. 
He wrote of crimes and their, perpetrators frqm the detective’s 
point of view, and he fell at last into a rather tiresome trick of 
pitting his characters into the witness-box. But he had neither 
the strength nor the weakness of Gaboriau. The first volume 
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of Monsieur Lecocq was altogether beyond Wilkie* Collins. He 
never wrote anything half so dull a% the second. Gaboriau could 
not stop when he had ^exhausted the interest of his story. He had 
to go back and* explain how it all came to happen, which nobody 
wanted to know. In the Woman in White and the Moonstone the 
excitement is kept up to the end. But it never rises quite so high 
as in L’Affaire Lerduge or Le Dossier Numiro Cent-treise. Neverthe¬ 
less there are precious moments for the reader of Wilkie Collins, such 
as Laura Glyde’s sudden apparition behind her own tombstone, and 
the discovery of Godfrey Ablewhite in the public-house. Are these 
books and others*like them literature? Willne Collins deliberately 
stripped ,his ctyle ,pf all embellishment. Even epithets are excluded, 
as they are from John Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence, it is 
strange that a man of letters should try to make his books resemble 
police reports. But, if he does, he must take the* consequences. He 
cannot serve God and Mammon. , 

I have now arrived at apart of my task which is peculiarly difficult, 
and which would, on the scale hitherto adopted, be impossible. I 
have finished, save for one brilliant exception, with those 

Quorum Flaminia tegitur einis atquc Latina. 

The number of living novelists is beyond my powers of calculation, 
and indeed the 'burden of proof rests with every wholly or partially 
educated woman to prove that she has not written a novel. The 
beneficent rule of Her Gracious Majesty has proved extraordinarily 
favourable to the fertility of the feminine genius. All women cannot 
be like Mrs. Humphry Ward. This kind cometh not forth but by 
prayer and fasting. They cannot all have thq circulation of Miss 
Emma Jane Worbdys. feu£ others may do what Edna By all has 
done, and there are reputations which show that there is hope 
for all. It is too late, says the Roman poet quoted above, to repent 
with one’s helmet on. But I think I will begin with my own’sex. 
Mr. George Meredith‘has long stood, as h#deserves to stand,*at the 
head of English fiction. An intelligent critic, perhaps a cricketing 
correspondent out of work in the winter, said that the Amazing 
‘Ifixirriage was by no .means devoid of ‘interest, but that it was a pity 
Mr. Meredith could not write like other people* I presume that 
such critics have their uses, pr they would not be created. If Mr. 
Meredith wrote like other people, he would be another person, 
with or without the same name, and perhaps almost as stupid as his 
censor. His style is not a classical one. But. it suits Mr. Meredith, as 
Carlyle’s and Browning’s suited them, because it harmonises with his 
thought. Nobody $ays that Mf. Meredith’s strong point was the simple 
and perspicuous narrative of evefits. He is not in the least like Wilkie 
Collins. He is not like anybody, except perhaps Peacock. But he is 
a great master of humour, of fancy, of sentiment, of imagination, of 
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everythin gth&t makes life worth having. He plays upon human nature 
like an old fiddle. He knows* the heart of a woman as well as he 
knows the mind of a man. His novels* are romances, and not 
‘documents.’ They are*often fantastic, hut never prosy. *He does 
not see life exactly as the wayfaring man sees it. The ‘ realist ’ can¬ 
not understand that that is a*qualification and nqt a disability. A 
novel is not a newspaper. ‘ Mr. Turner,’ said *the critical lady, ‘ I 
can never see anything in nature like your pictures.’ ‘ Don’t you 
wish you could, ma’am ? ’ growled the great artist. Mr. Meredith has 
the insight of genius and of poetical genius. But he pays the reader 
the compliment of requiring his assistance. Some slight intellectual 
capacity and a willingness to use it are required for the appreciation 
of his books. They j*re worth the trouble. There are few more 
delightful comedies in English literature than Evan • 7/ arringtqyi. 
We. must go back to Scott for a profounder tragedy than Rhoda 
Fleming. The Egoist Is so good that everybody at once puts a real 
name to Sir Willoughby Patteme. The male reader is lucky if he 
can give one to Clara Middleton, that most fascinating of heroines 
since Di Vernon. Not that Mr. Meredith’s women are in the least 
like Scott’s. They are rather developments of the sketches, which one 
cannot call more than sketches, in Headlong Hall and Crotchet Castle, 
and Nightmare Abbey and Maid Marian. The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel is the favourite with most of Mr. Meredith’s disciples, and 
the character of the wise youth, Adrian, cannot be overpraised. But 
the same could hardly be said of the Pilgrim’s Scrip, and Lucy is not 
equal to Clara. Besides, 'there is Mrs. Berry, who has not Mrs. 
Quickly's humour, and for whom all stomachs are not sufficiently 
strong. A word may be put* in for Mr. Meredith’s boys, who are 
natural and yet attractive. Tlfere is one of tfie jolliest of boys in 
the Egoist, and the school in Harry Richmond is quite excellent. 
It is a pity that Mr. Meredith did not always write his own story. 
HS does not, save perhaps in the Trtigic Comedians, gain by 
incursions into history* The anecdote which plays so large a part 
in Diana of the Cxossways is not true, and would not be pretty 

if it were. In Lord Ormont and his Aminta, and in the 

• 

Amazing Marriage, Mr. Meredith has fticerporated historic’TcKtr' 
or legend. They are not among liis best books. It is his imagina¬ 
tion by which he will live. He had, like Mr. Disraeli, to educate a 
party. But politics are ephemeral, and literature is permanent. 

Among the strangesfb vagaries of criticism which I can remember 
was the attribution ofi Far from the Madding Crowd to George 
Eliot in a journal of high literary repute. • Far from the Madding 
Croivd[w&s not Mr. Thomas Harcfy’s'first novel,.nor yet his second. 
But it established his fame as an original writer of singular charm, 
jkith a grace and an atmosphere of his own. Anybody less like 
George Eliot it would be difficult to find. But at that time there 
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prevailed an opinion that George Eliot was more than mortal, and 
that she might have written the Bible if she had not been forestalled. 
If that illustrious woman had a fault, she was a little too creative. 
With all -one’s enjoyment of them and their sayings, one cannot help 
sometimes feeling that there never was a Mrs. Poyser or a Mrs. 
Cadwallader, as there was a Mrs. Norris or a Miss Bates. Mr. Hardy’s 
country folk are real, and yet not so real as his country. His pea¬ 
sants, who seem to talk like a book, are such stuff as books are made 
of. Their conversation is genuine. Nobody would have dared to 
invent it. But whether it be the pagan worship of nature, which is 
the strongest sentiment Mr. Hardy allows them, or the author’s own 
passion for England in general and Dorsetshire in particular, 
the human element in Mr. Hardy’s stories i\-> ‘ overcrowed ’ by 'the 
intensity of the inanimate, or apparently inanimate, world. I am 
not, I hope, underrating the tragic power of Tens or Jude. The 
Hand of Elhelberta is a delightfully quaint piece of humour. But 
Mr. Hardy’s typical book is the Woodlanders, where every tree 
is a character, and the people arc a set-off to the summer. 
There is plenty of human nature in the Woodlanders, some of it no 
better than it ought to be. But it is tlie background. The fore¬ 
ground is tbe woods and the fields. Perhaps nobody is quite a man 
or quite a woman. Tbe feminine element in Mr. Hardy is bis love 
of the country, wliich is neither the sportsman’s love, nor the natu¬ 
ralist’s, nor the poet’s, hut passion for the country as such, and that 
may be found in a hundred women before it will be found in one 
man. Mr. Hardy feels the cruelty of nature. He feels it so much 
that, as may be seen in Tens of the If Urbervilles, lie can hardly bear 
to contemplate tke country in winter. But - be loves it, and his 
inimitably beautiful form of adoration is the secret of his'power. 
In bis later works Mr. Hardy has done what only the French nation 
can do with impunity. r Much of the abuse lavished upon Jude the 
Obscure was foolish and irrelevant enough: The pity of it is much 
more prominent than the coarseness. It is, like 'less, a powerful book, 
and no other living Englishman could have written it. But it is 
far below the level of the -Return of the Native and the Mayor of 
tifet’erbridgc. «• “ 

Mr. Hardy’s short stories, such*as Wessex Tales, avid Noble Dames, 
and Life'8 Little Ironies, ate very clever, all the clevereribecause they 
are quite unlike his long ones. Shprt stories came from America. Was 
it Daisy Miller that set the fashion, or the Luck of Roaring Camp? 
To claim either Mr. Bret Harte or Mr. Henry James as a British 
novelist would be an insult to the Stars and Stripes. They have 
shown, and so has Mr. Anthony Hope, that tbe English language is 
suitable to short stories, as indeed to every other form of human 
composition except pentameter verse. But tbe English people do not? 
take to them. Louis Stevenson, that ‘ young Marcellus of our tongue,’ 
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tried his genius on them. But the Nm Arabian Nights, though I 
am not ashamed to confess tljp.t I would rather read them than the 
old, do not reveal the author of Kidnapped and the Master of 
Ballanlrae. Stevenson *is one of the very few really exquisite and 
admirable writers who deliberately sat down to form a style. He was 
singularly frank about it. lie has told the public^what he read, and 
how he read it, and a very strange blend of’authors it was. In 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand the result 
would have been a disastrous failure. In Mk Stevenson’s case it 
was a brilliant success. Of course, every critic thinks that he 
would have found out the secret for himself.’ Certainly, *Mr. 
(Stevenson’s books are the most studiously elaborate -woijcs of art. 
But the art is so good that, though it can hardly be said to con¬ 
ceal, it justifies and commends, itself. The reader feels as a personal 
compliment the immense pains which this humblest of geniuses 
has bestowed upon every chapter and every sentence of all the 
volumes he wrote entirely himself. It is said that his warmest 
champions belong to his own sex. For while lie does, like Falstaff, 
in some sort handle women, and while Miss Barbara Grant, or the 
girl in the Dynamiter, would have been the delight of any society it 
had pleased them to adorn, his writings teach that it is not the 
passion of love, but the spirit of adventure, which makes the world 
go round. The question whether the two influences*can be altogether 
separated does not beldng to a review of Victorian romance. There have 
been novels without women, even in French. Victor Hugo wrote one. 
Ferdinand Fabre has wi’itten another. But it is a dangerous experi¬ 
ment, or would be if it were likely to be repeated. Weir of 
Jfermiston, in which, the eternal element of se\ was revived, is 
surely ene of the greatest tragedies in tile history of literature. It 
is far sadder than Dads Duval or Edwin Drood. Thackeray and 
Dickens had done their work. We know the full extent of their 
marvellous powers* But that cannot be said of Stevenson. T Yeir of 
Tlerrilislon is a fragment, and a fragment it iriust< remain. But there 
is enough of it to *lio\v lleyond the possibility of doubt that the 
complete worft would have been the greatest achievement of that 
wonderful mind. The sleepless soul has pe/isfyed in his pride. 

Mr. Barrie, like Dickens, has Ifad the unavoidable misfortune to 
found a school. One result of Margaret , (h/i!.vie is that another 
Scottish man of letters has been asked by an enterprising firm of 
publishers what he would take for’an account of his mother. Mr. 
Barrie is entitled to b§ judged on his own merits, and not on the 
demerits'of his imitators. No sketch, however.impeffect, of the Victorian 
novel w'ould pass muster withoqt drim. He has done what greater 
men have failed to do. lie has added a new pleasure to literature. 
/ am not among those—it is my fault—who fell in love with ‘ Babby 
Ihe Egyptian.’ Nor was I so deeply shocked as some of Mr. Barrie’s 
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admirers when the Little Minister reappeared in' Sentimental 
Tommy as a little and trivial minist%r indeed. Babby and Gavin 
Dishart should, of course, have both been drowned, and Mr. Barrie 
incurred .a serious responsibility in allowing them to be rescued by 
the editor of Good Words. It is not a case where humanity should 
be rewarded. Mr. Barrie is hardly at his best in the construction of a 
plot. Perhaps it is the vice of the age to abhor finality, as it is the 
vice of nature to ab^or a vacuum. Most novels now begin well. 
A g6od beginning has'become a bad sign. Few, very few, have, from 
the artistic point of view, a satisfactory end. Mr. Barrie is a child 
of old age, the old age of the nineteenth century. He has written 
as yet no .great boQk, though Sentimental Tommy is very nearly one. 
His pathos and his humour, his sympathetic«portraiture and his ex¬ 
quisite style} are test appreciated in single episodes, in short stories, 
and in personal digressions.* The art of description Mr. Barrie has 
almost overdone. It was said of a disciple of Dickens that he would 
describe the knocker off your door. If there were ever any knockers 
in Thrums, there cannot be many left now. 

Mrs. Oliphant, who was a popular and successful novelist before 
Mr. Barrie was born, continues her wonderful activity. Few writers in 
any age have maintained so high a level over so large a surface. The 
Chronicles of Carlingford have for the modern novel-reader an almost 
mediaeval sound. * But the author of Salem Chapel and Miss Marjori- 
* banks is still supplying the public with stories which are always full 
of interest and often full of charm. Miss Broughton has produced a 
great deal of work since Cometh up as ‘a Flamer impressed the hall 
and the parsonage with a vague sense that it was dreadfully im¬ 
proper. The imputation of impropriety without the reality is. an 
invaluable asset for An English novelist. It is not, of course, Miss 
Broughton’s sole capital. The ‘rough and cynical reader,’ always 
rather given to crying over cheap sentimentalism, has shed many 
a tear over Good-bye, Sweetheart, and Not Wisely but too Well. 
The very names are lachrymatory. Then, Miss Broughton is witty 
as well as tragic. She, first discovered 'the possibilities of humour 
which had so long teen latent in family prayers. She* is an adept in 
comic misapplication of scriptural texts, as well as in other 
forms of giving vent to high ‘spirit^. If there were no Miss 
Broughton, it would be necessary to invent one. The fertility and 
talent of Miss Braddqn and Mr. Payn, who aim at giving amusement, 
and succeed in what they aim at, are obnoxious to no censure more 
intelligible than the taunt of being * Early .Victorian. ’ Sir Walter 
Besant and Mr. George * Gissing are Victorian without being Early. 
For a novelist to be.made Sir Waifer.is a hard trial. But Sir Walter 
Besant has not cultivated the *Waverley method, and his capital 
stories can afford to stand upon their owfi footing. Mr. Gissing\j 
books axe not altogether attractive. They are always rather cynical*. 
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They are often very gloomy. They do not enable the reader to feel 
at home in fashionable society. But their literary excellence is not 
far from the highest. They are complete in themselves. They are 
perfectly, sometimes forcibly, actual. There is an unvarnished truth 
about them which compels belief, and an original power which, 
once felt, cannot be resisted. ’A little more romapee, a little more 
poetry, a little more humour, and Mr. Gissing wbuld be a very great 
writer indeed. 

• • • 

At nos lmmensum spatiis confecimus requor, 

Et jam tempus equum furaantia solvere colla. 

• • * 

« 

• 

It is impossible to attempt an exhaustive catalogue o£ contem¬ 
porary no\elists. The time would fail one to tell of Dr. Conan Doyle 
and Mr. Stanley Weyman, Lucas Malet also, and Mr.« Anstey and 
Mr. Zangwill. Their thousands of readers testify to their popularity, 
and their praise is in all the newspapers. Mr. William Black, if he 
does not write so often, still occasionally delights the many admirers 
of A Daughter of Hath and A Princess of Thule. Mrs. Clifford has 
shown in Mrs. Keith’s Crime and Aunt Anne that a really imagina¬ 
tive writer needs no other material than the pathos of everyday life. 

But a word of recognition must be given to Miss Tonge, who has 
treated the problems of life in a commendably serious spirit. Dr. 
Whewell, who was at one time supposed to know everything, used to 
say that the Clever 11 ! omaa of the Family was the first of English 
novels. He did not live to read Hobart Elsmera. One might be mis¬ 
understood if one suggested that Miss Charlotte Yonge was the 
spiritual mother of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Yet daughters are often 
more learned and usually less* orthodox than theip parents. Miss 
Yon go wrote stories, and even religious? stories, without an exhaustive 
study of Biblical criticism as made in Germany. Mrs. Ward has 
indulged in something very like original research, and is certainly 
the* most learned of female* novelists since the cieath of George Eliot. 
Her Hovels are entitled to the highest respett for the evidence of 
industry which they.alwayS display. They are also an interesting 
* end-of-tlie-cehtury ? example of the art ,of separating instruction 
from amusement. The frivoMus people wins wpnt to laugh, or ev* 5 u— 
to cry, over ficticyi must go elsewhtfre. Mrs. Ward requires attention 
while she develops her theories. Since the publication of Robert 
Elsmere no unbelieving .clergyman has any excuse for remaining 
in holy orders. Da viU* Grieve taught married people that neither 
husband nor wife has apy right to talk in a style which the other 
cannot ifhderstand. From Marcella we leam political economy, and 
in Sir George Tressddy the private? life of the aristocracy is held up 

g he admiration of the middle classes. In the Early Victorian 
l there may have beSn too much sentiment. In the Late Vic- 
a novel there is apt to be too much of everything. The ‘ smooth 
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tale, generally of love/ has become a crowded epitonle of universal 
information. In Sir George Tressady.vre see the House of Commons 
in Committee, and tea on the terrace, and dinner in an under-secre¬ 
tary’s rcom, ancl public meetings, and declarations of the poll. We 
may even notice a vast improvement in the evening papers, which 
report speeches .delivered at ten o’clock. If novels are to con¬ 
tain everything, the world will not contain the novels, and all other 
forms of literature wil] be superseded. The Plan of Campaign was the 
subject of a very clever novel by Miss Mabel Robinson which actually 
bore that name. Mr. G-eorge Moore’s Esther Waters is credited 
with having inspired the decision in Hawke w. Dunn. Miss Emily 
Lawless has kept Irish politics out of her sad and beautiful stories of 
Irish life. But Miss Lawless is an exception. She is no realist. 
\Vhen Nicholas Nickleby was employed by Mr. Vincent Crummies to 
write a play, it was made a condition that he should introduce a real 
pump and two washing-tubs. ‘That’s the London plan,’said Mr. 
Crummies. ‘ They look up some dresses and properties, and have a 
piece written to lit ’em.’ It is the London plan still. But it is 
now applied to novels, and not to plays. 

IIkkuert Pail. 
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A dictum generally accepted among biologists says that ‘ ontogeny 
repeats phytogeny; ’ in other words, the stages of development observ¬ 
able in tlie individual recapitulate, more or less exactly, the stages of 
development which have, occurred in the history of the race. Bring¬ 
ing this to bear on language, it may be assumed, as a workable 
hypothesis, that the genesis of language in the individual might 
recapitulate, and therefore yield a clue to the genesis of language in 
the race from the time when our simian, or rather pre-simian, ances¬ 
tors acquired the power to make a noise. Truly so great an authority 
as Professor Max Muller has said, ‘ I fear it is useless to watch the 
first stammerings of children;’ 1 but, from the results obtained in 
biological research, these first stammerings should be of supreme 
importance. The object of the present investigation is to learn what 
are the first stammerings of children and how they are developed ; then 
from these ontogenetic details to see what deductions may be drawn 
in regard to tlie phylogenetic origin of language. ^ 

A definition of ‘ language ’ is necessary; and it may be stated in 
the following terms: a sound or sounds made by one individual for 
a specific purpose to convey to another individual a 'particidar 
meaning. The connection of the word with lingua, 4 tongue,’ might 
confinb the term to sounds uttered by the use’of that organ, so that, 
strictly, correspondence try ’gesture or by writing ought not to be 
called ‘language.’ Such correspondence^ is, however, generally 
termed ‘ language; ’ but, on the other hanci* the sounds made^J^t- 
animals other tluyi man are not so described. 

Max Miiller says in a famous passage 4 The one great barrier 
between the brute and map is language. Man speaks, and no brute 
has ever uttered a worth Language is our Kubieon, and no brute 
vifill dare to cross it.’ 2 Jliis is a remarkably dogmatic assertion. It 
entirely dverlooks the fact that the sounds ipade By cats, dogs, hens, 
rooks, &c., are strictly language, .because they are < uttered purposely, 
thoy vary according to definite circumstances, and, a& they incite 

° 1 Smcnce of Language, i. 394. * Ibid. i. 403. 

Vot. XLI—No. 243 793 3 H 
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particular actions among the auditors to ■whom they are addressed, 
they are certainly sounds made to convey particular meanings. There 
are more than twelve different words in the language of fowls, some 
half-dozen in the language of cats, as many or perhaps more in the 
language of rooks ; 3 while Professor Gamer reports two hundred or 
more words in monkey language. 4 That such sounds are uttered with 
intent and purpose to convey definite meanings to their auditors may 
be learnt from the words used by hens, and their effect upon the 
chickens, if anj large bird, suggesting a hawk to their ideas, fly over 
their heads. 

In the speech Of dhildren it may be noted jhat one of the earliest 
sounds or^ words formed by a baby is the word agoo, made, as regards 
the a (the sound as in French), by inspiration^and as regards thagroo 
by expiration. In later achievements expiration alone is used, and 
there follows the ability to pronounce what I trill call the ta-la-ma-da 
series. This consists of a radical or primitive ah sound, tjie result of 
the expiration of breath through the wide-open cavity of the modth 
modified according to the state of the child’s feelings—the various 
feelings causing it to shape the mouth and move the tongue somewhat 
differently in giving forth the sound. Generally the first sound to 
be acquired is ma, but there may not be much, if any, priority in 
this respect. 5 The reason for ma is obvious. If the child require 
attention it makes the loudest noise which it can produce : the 
parting of the lips and opening the mouth to the widest extent 
while the full volume of breath is emitted produces the sound maS’ 
But if the infant require attention it is its mother whom it wants, 
and from whom it receives the attention ; therefore ma very soon 
came to be recognised as the call for mother, and, by a further step 
in development, as *the name for mother. We may picture to 
ourselves the time when our ancestors possessed only this one cry 
for succour'both in young and old; we may next picture to our¬ 
selves the time when they had this cry in the youth and another 
cry among adults, by arfalogy with sheep. There the lamb, greatly 
excited to make itself,heard, says met' while the mother, not 
moved by such strong feelipgs, answers ba. A later stage of develop- 
jaest would find the t ycung in 'possession of ma, and of another 
sound for use according to its staffs of feqling; and then the distinc¬ 
tion would arise that ma, was,the call, and next the name, for the 
mother only. 

* • 

* The following words may be noted in a rookery: arTe, ica, naor (deep bass), aft-, 

awa. m * 

* A newspaper report. I have tried to obtain further information, but even 
Mr. P. L. Sclatcr, Sec. Z.S., could not help ioe., 

5 Country folklore lias it that if the «liild say ma first, the sex of the next Li-by 
will be feminine; if da or ta, masculine. , \ 

* If the noise be commencld while the month is being opened, the result is too 
but if tho mouth be open before the sound is made, then ah is heard. 
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Let this be' further exemplified by da and ta. Practically, at 
first, with the baby, da and t(i are the same, and it is really what 
may be called pre-expectation on the part of the listeners which 
imagines that the child says da and ta distinctly, witli a knowledge 
of the difference between the two. It says da or ta in the first 
place as a sign of recognition’ or as a sound to attract attention, 
when it is not moved to make as much noise as possible in order to 
be heard. The person whose attention it would, chiefly attract under 
such circumstances would be the father. As sdbn as its pleasurable 
feelings gave place to feelings of hunger, it would, as a necessity to 
making the loudest sound, utter ma and not da. The father could 
not supply the mother’s place: the baby would call mamntjl it was 
satisfied by its mother’s presence. It would thus arise, merely from 
the cries of the baby, that ma would be regarded as the call an<J 
then the name for 'mother, 5 and that dd (or ta) would be regarded 
as its call and name for “father,’ although really the da is only used 
as a recognition sign. 

Ma, or ma reduplicated, mama, has given the words for ‘ mother ’ 
in many languages— mamma in Latin, Greek, .and English, mam 
in Welsh, &c. It also forms part of mother itself, for mother— 
Latin mater= Sanskrit mdtri is ma+ter, of which ter means 4 a 
person.’ But there was also a confusion here with ma, 4 to take 
care of’—or this ma was influenced by ma, ‘mother’—a natural 
confusion that ma-tef, the person called ma, was also ma-ler , ‘ the 
person who cared for.’ 

The words ta. da, have also given rise to words for father —Sanskrit 
tata, Greek Terra, drra, Cornish tat, Kussian tjatja, all = English 
dadda, daddie 7 —while ta remains with t us also as a recognition 
sign, and* therefore yield^ a word Tor leave-taking,' tata ; and as leave- 
taking means going out and away, so tata denotes 4 going a walk,’ 

4 going out of doors : ’ 4 the baby goes a lata' # 

Ilowever, the early Aryan, or better Teutaryan, children would, 
seem to have made use*of another ward, not da nor ta, but pa, as 
the recognition sign, ®r as tie word to denote less urgency than ma. 
This word gave in Latin and Greek terms for 4 father,’ papa, amra , 
rramras; and it forms part o*f father, 1 .atilt paler, Sanskrit pztfi, 
which is pa + ter• and means 4 the pa person,’ 4 the one called pa.' 
Further, this pa was known as the csy for* food, not necessarily so 
urgent as ma. In Latin it gave papa as a .call for food. But 
there was a certain confusibn again between this pa and another pa 
which in Sanskrit meant 4 to drink,’ ‘ to maintain,’ 4 to protect,’ so 
that pa-ter meant ‘the protector,’ and was*confounded with pa-ter, 

4 theyperson called pa.' But pa, 4 td drink,’ &c., is traceable to 
amdther source—it was once possibly*and it obtained its form pa 
partly, perhaps, by influence of pa, the cry for father and attention. 

7 1 My daddie says gin I’ll forsake him.’—Bums, Tam Glen. 


3 ajl 
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The other sound to be considered is la. When it is alone and 
does not think of attracting any one’sfattention, the child says la as 
a special sign of pleasure by rapidly striking the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth, moving the lower jaw the'while, producing la la la 
or lal lal la. This is termed the child’s talking; and it is curious to 
notice that in Grqek \a\eo> means ‘ to chatter/ in German lallen is ‘ to 
stammer, to lisp/ and we have lull, lullaby. These words are said to 
be onomatopoetic, but they may with equal reason be derived from this 
original la of the child—to lala meaning ‘ to talk.’ From another 
direction they coul$ be obtained; because a word-form ra is 
conhected with sound, and has had a very different history. 

We thus have -three roots of Teutaryan language, ma as the root 
of mother and what is connected therewith; 'da with its varieties ta, 
&e., the root of dadda, pater, and also meaning food; and la a 
root of words denoting ‘ to talk.’ There is, however, yet another root 
of language—one more important than all these—to he discovered 
by following the baby’s further progress in speech. 

When the child has acquired the ability to utter ma, da, la, and 
to sound them in succession, or thus, mam mam mam ma, dad dad 
da, lal, &c., it may be observed to practise itself in this .accomplish¬ 
ment ; and then it begins to imitate the words that it hears. 

Its first word at the age of about twenty months was ‘ ma-ha’ an 
imitation of an efder chi ld’s attempt at mother ; its next 1 der-hi,’ an 
attempt at dirty; hut to carry on a conversation it used only one 
word, ach or ah. By the use of this word, with gesture, and by- 
varying the intonation, it was able to express want of something, 
satisfaction, displeasure, and so on. 

Such, then, is the vocabulary of a baby twenty months old. I 
will place it here in order. 

Ma, mqmma. An urgent cry for attention. 

Da, dadda. A cry of recognition, now applied to the father. 

Ta, tatta. A sign of recognition, now applied to strangers. ° 

Ach, or ah (slightly guttural). A general conversational * word 
to call attention to the want of a toy, &c., to denote pleasure at 
attainment of any end, and, uttered vehemently, to express dis¬ 
pleasure. Comparable to a dog’s bark and not unlike in sound. 

Kah. A strong sign of displeasure a* anything nasty to the taste. 

Ma-ha. Only just acquired, a call for mother, imitative. 

Der-hi. Only just acquired, imitative of ‘ dirty.’ This I have not 
heard used except the word ‘ dirty ’ have bfeen first pronounced by 
some one. L . * 

Da-ha. Apparently’ an accidental variation of ma-ha, formed 
when practising the> words—which it does when alone. 

The reduplication in such words as mamma should be observed, 
because this is an important process in the phylogenetic evolution of 
language. As this child became older it used this principle very 
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much for two-syllable words : dinner became dindin ; medicine, med- 
med; sugar , ollol, H that is, ar*of ’gar=ol. This principle of redupli¬ 
cation is found in Sanskrit karkara, in the Greek fiapfiapas, and in 
many other words. It was also an important feature in werbs to 
express past action, frequent action, and the like. No doubt its 
origin was desire for emphasis, like our very ver^ small , &c. 

The important word to notice in this baby’s vocabulary is that for 
disgust— kah, a development like raa (mail), dm, &c., from the primi¬ 
tive sound ah. This kah is used when the feelings of disgust’ are 
strongly excited; and its utterance is accompanied by a raising of 
the upper lip in such d manner as to expose the canine teeth—an 
action frequently to be observed in adults when they wish to express 
disgust, scorn, or contempt. 

Two influences, have .produced the result that kah should be the 
expression of disgust. First, the upraising of the lip so as to exhibit 
the canine teeth has necessitated the employment of a guttural 
sound; but it may be asked why this upraising should be made. 

The answer is as follows : 

When an animal is angry, it exhibits the weapons with which it 
is wont to fight; therefore animals possessed of canine or caniniform 
teeth, which are ready weapons of warfare, bare their teeth as a 
menace or warning to an adversary. Man’s simian ancestors fought 
with their canine teeth, to which fact man bears witness by uncover¬ 
ing these teeth when he wishes to express scorn or contempt. The 
same fact is shown by children, who will try to bite one another when 
they are enraged. Then the form of man’s body proves that the 
upright position for walking is but a lately acquired character—an 
attitude which a ycnnig baby is not able to assume* because the con¬ 
servatism of heredity prevents it from placing its limbs otherwise 
than as a four-footed animal would. All this tells us. that man’s * 
ancestors progressed on all fours, that in such progression they would 
be unable to»fight*w r ith their front limbs, tyid that necessarily the 
teeth would be the available weapons* The force of association and 
the conserva^sm of* heredity would onsufe the continuance of a 
former fighting action as an expression of‘anger long after fighting 
in that particular way might have been abandoned for some other 
method. * • 

The second influence which tended to form kah was this. When 
an animal tasted anything which it disliked, or* which was offensive, 
two feelings would arise simultaneously. First, anger, both at the 
offendiqg mouthful and at the discomfort experienced; secondly, a 
desire to eject the nastiness fron^ the mouth as quickly as possible. 
Thj*Tdesire would cause a strong expiration, and the heaving of the 
iiiroat would favour a guttural sound; while the parting of the teeth 

" Ollol decapitated becomes lol. with diminutive suffix, lollie; lollipop is lolli 
and the word for food, pop = pap. 
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and lips to give the nastiness an outward passage would prevent any 
labial or dental sound being made, e 

Thus the word keck • is shown to arise partly .from the natural 
instinct which compels the getting rid of a distasteful mouthful in a 
particular manner, partly from an expression of anger which arose 
when man's ancestors fought with their canine teeth. 

This leak is the important root of language. Its origin first came 
to my notice by observing that my children used certain words as 
expressive of their 'disgust, dislike, or distaste. These words were 
gelc, which was the, commonest; kek, which was rare; gah, which 
was somewhat frequent; and by reduplication for emphasis—a 
common feature in child-talk and in language— gah went into gaggah. 

The next observation showed that the&e sounds were suhli as 
jvould natuially arise in the attempt to spit,out with some vehemence 
an obnoxious morsel from*the mouth; and it was also noticed that 
the canine teeth were uncovered in saying fhe words, indicating^ the 
accompanying anger, lienee a clue was obtained to the origin of 
these expressions for distaste in pre-human times : first, the desire to 
spit out, and the accompaniment of singer at the obnoxious mouthful; 
secondly, the noise purposely intensified to express the feelings; 
thirdly, the sound and actions became the conventional and habitual 
expression for anything distasteful; and lastly, they developed into 
an understood expression even possibly among our simian ancestors. 9 

A further observation with regard to the children’s words for dis¬ 
gust showed their very close resemblance to the Greek word /ca/cos, 
‘ bad, evil.’ This led to kukkij, ‘ excrement,’ to Latin caco, and to 
similar words in other languages. And there was not only a resem¬ 
blance in form, but a likeness in the'mode of‘usage. For instance, a 
child said gelc gel fc, with signs of impatience, to mean that certain bodily 
functions were imperative (Latin caco ); gelc gek, with an indicative 
gesture, to tell that there was dirt lying about; gek gelc, to show that 
something it had tasted was like gelc wodld be, ‘that ie, nasty (Greek 
/ca/cds); gek gelc, addressed t& another phil(l who had got anything 
it ought not to have, feo make it throw it awsfy because it was nasty 
(French Bas Langage, C^est du,caca '“). This usage of the term for 
excrement to denote ^merely that which was nasty was also shown in 
other cases. An older child talked *of his pudding as being gek 

• « 

• When the investigations into lha origin of speech, based on the idea that Itah 
was the important root, had been carried far enough to show very remarkable results, 
I found apparent coniirmation of the surmise that man’s language is the greater per¬ 
fection of simian speech in a chance cutting from the Westminster G&zctte of the 
24th of February, 1894, in a notice of Professor Garner and monkey language—namely, 
that the monkey word Ztukelia means * watef, rain, cold, and apparently anything dis¬ 
agreeable.’ ' ' 

1# ‘ Said to children to make them take a dislik'e to anything which they wish*to 
possess, or sometimes solely to stop them from touching it.’— Diet, du Has Langage 
(Paris, 1808). 
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because it was burnt. Another qualified its medicine as gagga; 
while attention was called to tfce fact of a spoon being dirty by saying 
that it was gek., , * * 

Starting with the theory that the baby’s hah, the classical kak in 
coco, na/ctcT), and the children’s gek were no more than the inten¬ 
sification, so as to make it audible, of the prooess of spitting-out 
a nasty mouthful, it was seen that this would be a most 'natural 
beginning for language. Then it appeared possible that the bulk of 
human language might be no more than a natural development 
with variation of this original sound, and it was,assjimed that a study 
of the changes made by children in their efforts to repeat and learn 
the words of their elders might, give important le*sons*in connection 
witli word-variation—in fact, that it would be instructive to study the 
genesis of language in the individual as a further clue fo the genesis 
of language in the race. It is well known that children are frequently 
unable to pronounce certain consonants until they have had several 
years’ practice in speaking, that in other cases they invariably substi¬ 
tute one consonant for another; but as they can in most cases perceive 
the distinction in consonants and are yet unable to make the distinc¬ 
tion in their own speech, the inference is that the defect lies in the 
power of utterance—in the inability to move the tongue and lips to 
the required positions—and not altogether in the power of hearing. 
Assuming that ontogeny represents stages of phytogeny, it is arguable 
that the individuals speaking primitive speech suffered from a similar 
inability in the control of tjieir vocal organs, and it is unlikely that 
they suffered in hearing because all wild animals are so dependent 
for safety on the acuteness of their auditory faculties. Therefore a 
systematic study of 4 children’s'words wis» undertaken. The result in 
the case of a baby lias «been already detailed ; some of the results. in 
the case of older children will now he shortly set forth. . - 

The following are given as a specimen of the language of a girl 
(Isabel) years old. * , 

Jfl>ang=Isabel; pfiihey— Pencil ;* Oner ahhooss Your petticoat; 
Me. ee oo=I qpc you; On ah eii da/d—Yoi^ arc in dressing, [getting 
dressed]. , • * % 

The inability to pronounce certain consorfcmts, more particularly 
at the beginnin'g or ending’of words, is the most noticeable feature ; 
and that this ontogenetic phase is* paralleled by a phylogenetic 
phase may be learnt hot only from the imperfections of every 
language in regard to consonants, but from the far greater im¬ 
perfection, compared tfith Teutaryan speech, o£ Polynesian in this 
particular. It ‘ has ten native consonantal sounds; no dialect has 
ms/6 ; many have less.’ 11 • 

Still it does not necessarily follow that consonants which have 


11 Max Miiller, Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 18!J. 
consonants ’ (p. ] 82). 


‘ Hindustani has forty-eight 
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been once acquired are always retained : in fact, there is a constant 
tendency to rejection. # For instance, comparable to the child's 
non-pronunciation of p in rnher =pencil; ahhoo ^petticoat is the 
rejection of p by the Celts in a wholesale manner: Irish ibirn is 
really for pibim = Sanskrit pibdmi ,* ‘I drink;’ Irish ore =Latin 
porous. Similarly in Teutaryan languages generally there is a great 
rejection of consonants closely allied to p, namely, F, /, v, w, and in 
English such rejection is most arbitrary; it is sometimes vulgar to- 
reject w, as in the countryman’s Edurd—Edward, but sometimes 
vulgar to retain it: kwerd=s(w)ord (sorfl), A'nglo-Saxon sweard. 

Another ^consonant which is dropped entirely in this child's 
vocabulary is s, so that ee means see, wherewith may be compared, the 
almost simijar practice in classical languages, epir(o=8erpo, and, 
ekaetly parallel—the dropping even of the aspirate— eipto—sero. 
Then in the middle of words h takes the place,of s, thus enher =p4ncil r 
dahi=dressing ; and this change is found in classical languages rfor 
instance, ‘ the 1 -acedtemonians used to throw out <r between two 
vowels, writing Mwa for MoOcra ; 12 in pronouncing, the second vowel 
was aspirated, as if written Mwa. A similar phenomenon occurs in 
living languages, for ‘ the s is absent in the Australian dialects and 
in several of the Polynesian languages, where its place is taken by h ’ 
(Max Muller, ii. 1 80). 

Further in regard to s, it passes into /, Isabel into If bang. The 
nearest approach to this change in classical language is cr=0 with 
Greek dialects, as Doric dyaerds— Attic ay ados ; but it obtains among 
German children, with whom Wasser becomes Faffaf. 13 One more 
change may be noticed, namely, the substitution of ng or n for l ; 
If bang = Isabel, girnie = gvrli'e. Very near to this is the Derie sub¬ 
stitution of v for X in rjvdov for rjXdov, and the north country tin for 
till (until). 14 

The following wofds belong to the sapie child : they are taken 
from a collection made'between the ages of two and a half and*three 
and a half years—principally between three ^md three and a half. 

There is very little advance: s and other consonants are very 
frequently omitted, for shoe is oo r only, <soap and store are both <7, and 
stone is dme. ■ • 

o « 

In other cases a was} rejected while a consonartt was retained, 
boining = spoiling, boom—spoon. Such rejection of s is very com¬ 
mon in Teutaryan language, fungus=cr<f>6yybs, and almost exactly 
parallel to the child’s example, /SdXXa—cffidXXco. 

The form of the Greek genitive ,waa> the result of nearly the same principle:: 
Sijfiocrio tecame Ir/fiow, Stifiov. See Max Muller, vol. i. p. 123 n. Nt 

,s Die Spraehe des Kindcs, by[Dr. Frit* Schultze ( DarrcinUtisr.lie Sehriftcn, 1. FoVe, 
Bd. xii. p. ;iS). This interesting pamphlet was kindly sent to me by Dr. C. Alberts 
when he heard I was studying children’s speech. 

14 In Hebrew Lamed (1) is interchanged with Nun («). 
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Final 8 is lost, dar—glass ; similarly in Latin pote—potia ; then 
in the middle of a word s beco&es h, ihhassscissors,™ while medial 
and final s may also become / on occasion* as if for is, mifd for 
mistletoe (missel). 

Another substitute fon 8 is th, dothe=those and goes ; (Tth — yes, 
which is similar to Attic delos— Doric aelos ; while* far th itself stands 
/: Efoo— Ethel, similar to <f>gp for dgp. 

The child still retains the practice of putting^ or n for l, so that 
dongi (dong-i, not donggi) means dolly and, as it happens, also 
jolly; ong denotes all, salt, and even are ; oongmnr is actually the 
child’s variation of children, and ling-vug an i vang-i is said for 
lilies of the valley. • * * 

Now, as l and r are so frequently interchangeable in so many 
languages, it is ratluer interesting to find,that the child makes the 
same substitute for r as for l = ang-i, carry. The converse is Sanskrit 
r for n, r-arvarl = parvant. 

However l at the beginning of a word became th : as leg was 
theg, the th soft. At the end of a word l passed into a vowel: moo 
was for nail. Similar to this is the Scotch fou— English full ; 
comparable is the dropping of It in French pronunciation, e.g. bouillon, 
and the form of the plural in certain French words, canal, cauaux 
(canals). , 

At three and a half.years old the child was beginning to sound 
an £ in a few words, when she said below, but still retained vring for 
will, dong for doll, and so on. 

In the majority of instances the child still drops t, &c., lc as air 
for chair, ee for sweet, eat, and street. More or less similar 
hereto is .English (pofetie) ta'en fpr taken,'a dropping of k. With 
regard to t, the loss of*Latin t in French words is a normal phe¬ 
nomenon : as chalne=catena, &e. (Max Muller, i. 71),* while in 
(freok there is the Doric and Ionic dropping of t in oblique cases, 
namely, wepaos for Kepargs. However there *s a tendency on the- 
child’s part to put something in the stead of the t rather than make- 
a complete omission ; and this something is the aspirate: pihhy— 
pretty, dorher=daughter. In, the case of \ the tendency was mot 
so noticeable; only one word has been recorded, *boher=poker. 

There is, however, in 'the 'child’s talk a beginning, as it were, of 
the pronounciation of t and k ; yet the 'distinction between the two- 
letters is not kept. One .result give&mangkoobe £= mantelpiece ; and 
another turn = come, martit=market. 

This is just the beginning of that confusion between t and k so 
noticeable among older children, who say tat and tut for cat and cut. 

/ . 

Ur 11 Unless the followers of Zoroaster had pronounced every s like h, we should 
nejcr have heard of the West Indies’ (Hindu => Sindu).—Max Muller, vol. i. p. 265. 

16 Other losses in this child's talk include /, l, and r, as or for fork, ouer for 
flower, din for green. In regard to l, the Ioniuns dropped it in tfflw for 
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It is also found among German children, who give TarlzsKarl 
(Schultze, p. 39). It is well known in the Polynesian languages: 

‘ thus t in Maori becomes k in Hawaii, as teAtua — he Alena’ It is a 
distinct phenomenon in Hebrew, as in shaka and shata, ‘ to drink.’ It 
is a common feature in the Teutaryan languages: for instance, Sanskrit 
chatur (chatvav) =Greek rirrapes (tstF apes). 

A parallel change, d for g, is common with children. Isabel said 
doohi for goosie, ami so on. German children say : Dott=Gott, and 
it is well known in Greek: dpepSa) for d pipy a. 

Somewhat ,rarely g takes the place .of d ; for instances the 
following were noted : dgel — cradle, aggoo = saddle. Also d replaces 
g, so that dUMy and jolly are indistinguishable—namely, dong-i —and 
mender is for manger. * 

That 'll takes the place of th is too well known in nigger 
language to require any comment ; but it does not seem so common 
with children, though this one used de=the, dar—that . Tjjis is 
paralleled in classical languages, deus—deos', and in Welsh, Eu Duw, 
Dy Dduw. 

Well known, too, are the changes of h and p. With this child b 
usually took the place of p, while p for h seems rarer. 

So the first gave Imihoo for pencil, boining for spoiling, badoo for 
potato, and other words, and p for b made peer for beer. 

Similarly in Welshman’s English Shakespeare makes Sir Hugh 
Evans say peat for beat; in Welsh p becomes b, as pen gwr, ei ben. 
On the other hand a change of t into b does not seem to find any 
parallel, yet tumble was turned by this and another child into 
bummoo. 

The substitution of w for r—whn for rind, vribbum for ribbon, 

* 4 ^ 

wum for run —is extremely common with children, but I know 
nothing to compare with it. The substitution of v for w is illustrated 
in cockney talk; the child says veoo for wheel. Also, however, 
it gives a sort of bv a sound rather than'v, by a trick, often shown in 
children, of placing the uhder lip beneath the upper teeth, thus 
bvur for words. ^ * , 

One noticeable change is. the putting of m for n, as owe for 
stone, wom for one (yjun) ,. ammoo, for flannel and animal. A similar 
change is found in the classical languages, as the Attic /uz/=D«ric vlv, 
&c., and the Greek termination ov— Latin um , koTKov= coelum. 

As specimens of this child’s dialect tlfe following examples may be 


- Isabel, 31 years old 


Iliboo Pongy iisier 
AU amunny inder 
Wommying pihliv ihhoo ose 
M’ba ammer aur er 
Vip ilihoo dorher 


Little Polly Flinders ''V 

Sat among the cinders ^ 

Warming [her] pretty little toes; | 
[Her] mother came and caught her, 
[And] whipped [her] little daughter 
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Doming ni noo dse. 

Up a dow a bayoom 
Ih(m) be-an di dor 
lining om di ohft, 1 

Eeing om di or 
lh(m) below 17 di fiboo , 
Warn in ehy air 
Dotlis man ithoo m’ha 
ling ‘ Ong oo dore P ’ 


[For] spoiling [her] nice new clothes. 

• Up and down a playroom. 

In behind the door, 

Climbing on the sofa; , 

Creeping on the floor, 

, In below the table, 

Round the easy chgir, 

Goes my little brother 18 
Crying 1 Are you there ? ’ 


• t ( 

Comparable with the vocabulary of this child is that of another. 


an elder sister, Ella, of, which the following sajnples were casually 
taken down some years &go. The age was about three years, and* as 
her speech when she was older is to be noted present^, thfcse few words 
will f>e very useful to ehfrw the advance made. But compared with 


Isabel there is a great advance in the letters employed, a quicker 
development in point of age; thus / and s are both in use. The 
following is an analysis. * * 

Speech of a child (girl), Ella, when about 3 years old. 


d for cj dadser—gravy, 

m for n or v<j p irumcr—piiuafore. 
t for k tots=stockinrj8 (stocks), 

f for s (l lost) Jijjs = slippers, 

b for t pibby—pretty, 

r lost beb = bread, 

th lost filar =feather. 


All the above are the same as those found in the younger child’s 
speech, but the following are additions : 


c h for d ’ ' beb = bread, j * 
f for /.; « forf =frock. 


The words of a boy, George, have been collected between the 
ages? of about four and five .years ; but lie is regarded as being ‘ very 
backward in his talking.’ As the ^ilaym&te of Isabel there is 
considerable resemblance between his speedy and her talk; conse¬ 
quently he usually made the same changes .of letters, but he liad his 
own peculiarities: so he stud mifero far jmistletoe, ithe-rs* for 
scissors. . , * 

hfe also gave v for s, ivven for is not ; utfori, waiver for water. 
The next speech to be considered is that $f a child—the girl 
Ella before, mentioned—Collected between the ages of 5^ and 6^, 


17 The £*sound was given fully in this case. I tested it several times. 

IS The substitution of Ihother for brothermg&vft a very comical turn to this ditty. 
It can^ardly be claimed as the substitution oji m for b, though such is well known in 
Clascal language (ti-opris = pporis), and obtains in Welsh m bora, * their bread,’ fy 
mqra , ‘ my bread.’ The explanation is probably that mother was a very familiar word, 
whereas brother was something unknown; she heard no one called simply ‘ brother ’ 
—her brothers were known to her by their fore-names. 
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mostly 6-6| years. No omission of the a is found in this case ; but, on 
the contrary, a is made to do duty f<tr th, which, by the way, is found 
a great stumbling-bldck. So airsty does duty for thirsty, sick for 
thick, paralleled in Doric trios for Oeos. This a for th is just the 
opposite of Isabel’s h for s; and similarly converse is 8 for /, 
breksu8 for breakfast, instead of / for s. Then, returning to the 
th, there is ts for th in tsaw for thaw, tsink for think ; somewhat akin 
is Aramaean ,Teth, t— Hebrew Tzade, is or tz. Next cl is for th, as 
with Isabel; smudder for smother ; t for th, practically the loss of the 
aspirate, ting for thing, corresponds to aims for ai>6is in Herodotus. 
The change of / for th has already been noticed, and Ella gave exam¬ 
ples, fto—lhrovG, harf—hearth ; while lastly the harder sound of /, 
namely v, is substituted for th, bave—bathe. Interchange of k and t 
-is noticeable in Ella’s speech, pit-nit for picnic; and the two 
following words show double change, stirk for skirt, bastic for basket. 
Further, however, k is substituted for p, poke for pope, olcen for 
open : in Greek kov, kote, Ktos—irov, ttote, ttws. Next, for aspirated 
k, that is ch, tth was substituted, ttheeks=:cheelc8; and in one case i 
was replaced by sh, pikshur=picture ; this of course being a common 
feature in English, where the termination -tion is pronounced -shun, 
e.g. attention. D for g has been noticed before in Isabel: Ella said 
udly for ugly, and so on. 

‘ The common change of w for v is shown in wermll/y for very 
nearly; while the converse, or rather bv for w, obtains, bvater for 
water. In another case b was substituted for v, habn’t for havn’t — 
a very common change; the converse is shown in respect to the 
Latin b, which has often become v in Komanee languages, e.g. habere 
—avoir. * * 

The letter r is another great stumbling-block. In some words it is 
omitted, wong for wrong. In other cases it is given as w, kwy and 
skweam for cry and scream. 

The speech of another girl, Ethel, eighteen months older than the 
last, whose words were collected during tlie same time, shows many 
points of similarity. She gave an interesting example of confusion 
oi k and t in her inability to say ‘ Stitchwort ’ ( Stdlaria holostea ). 
Although it was frequently pronounced for her, she made it either 
Stickwort or Stitchwork. ‘ 

All these examples' of children’s speech illustrate the treatment 
to which certain consonants may be subjected in efforts at pronuncia¬ 
tion ; but there is what may be called a wider extension of the same 
phenomenon, arising from a desire for abbreviation consequent on 
articulating difficulties. It becomes manifest in three different forms, 
which may be styled respectively: 1. Decapitation, or cutting off the 
head of a word; 2: Decaudation, or cutting off the tail; 19 3. Mutila¬ 
tion, or a general shortening of the whole. 20 Sometimes more tnan 

'• It is more than apocope. 20 It is more than syncope. 
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one of the form£ of abbreviation is exhibited, as when a baby short¬ 
ened vaccination into note, nearly paralleled by the Latin do for 
original acyami. Decapitation children show in such cases as serve 
for deserve, have for behave . 21 We show it in bus for omnibus, in 
spoil for despoil (French despoil lev) ; Sanskrit illustrates it in bhishaj, 

‘ a physician/ for abhisdaj ; and Latin in centum for $ akantom, itself 
short for daJcan-dakantom. More or less complete decapitation is 
an important feature in early Teutaryan speech. Decaudation is 
shown by children in such words as the above-quoted vaccination, 
in common speech by pram for perambulator, n in English in tepefy 
for Latin tepefado, of wflieh facio itself is shortened from original 
facayami. The less vigorous form of decaudation, known as apocope, 
is fully exemplified in English, as compared with Anglo-Saxon, and in 
French compared with Latin. Decaudation with mutilation is seen in 
bike for bicycle, which has a near parallel in Sanskrit bhiksh, to beg, 
mutilated for hibhaksh. But mutilation is really the extreme form 
of what Max Muller calls phonetic decay. Examples in children’s 
speech are ml ha for mother, vernely for very nearly, in English 
lord for hlafweard, blame for blasphemnn, Sanskrit kana for eka~ 
akshana. 

All the above specimens of children’s language are instructive, 
because they show the changes which may be effected, particularly 
by those who are relatively imperfect in the matter of pronunciation. 
But it must be remembered that there is no such thing as perfection 
in pronunciation: the more trained the human ear and organs of speech 
become, the more refined will be the distinctions to which pronuncia¬ 
tion may attain. In comparison with such attainment adult pronuncia¬ 
tion is quite as imperfect as children’s prattle.beside adult speech. Not 
only is this’borne out by the difficulty which every one experiences in 
acquiring the exact pronunciation of a foreign language, but it is 
attested by the mispronunciation of their own. Wg may hear chimbley 
for chimney, nujjin and nuthink for nothing, nocklus for nautilus. 
Well-educated people find difficulties with the aspirate, drop the 
final ij, and say arst fee asked, although tiny know perfectly well 
of the incorrectness ; while every one fails more or less in the utter- 
• ance of Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper. 

However, in regard to children’s pronunciation, we may reasonably 
assume that their gradual development towards greater articulating 
ability recapitulates the gradual development madp by the adults of 
the race in respect to language. Hence it may be inferred that the 
infancy of speech in the individual shows what was the infancy of 

*' Ellareproved a refractory doll by sayibg, ‘’If you don’t Jrave yourself, dollie, 
you wont zerve nuffin.’ 

22 -Pram is common in newspaper advertisements, and the compound pram-round 
shoys that a language in the amalgamating stage may degenerate into the mono¬ 
syllabic stage and then make a new start towards the agglutinative stage, 
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speech in the race, and that the vocabulary of the preSent-day human 
baby at twenty months old approximately represents the speech of 
adult pre-human ancestors, who, like the baby, would be able to convey 
to each»other By such an instrument as this a considerable number of 
ideas. 23 

For the language of most adult monkeys certainly is only about 
equal to the ah laifguage of the baby; and probably no adult monkeys 
of any species reach, after lifelongpractice, to the capabilities in language 
of h three-year-old fchild. Such speech, with all its imperfections, would 
be about the attainment of primitive adult human speakers : witness to 
this are the consonantal deficiencies of Polynesian and what the Rev. 
J. G. W/)od eemasks of the Bosjesman : 21 ‘ Intellectually they are but 
children, and, like children, the most voluble condescend to the weak¬ 
ness of those who cannot talk as well as themselves, and accept their 
imperfect words as integral parts of their language.’ 

Further the imperfections in spepch-repetition of the older children 
were evidently imperfections of adults at an early stage of human 
language; and even at a later date, as may be seen by the fact that 
in the classical languages are found so many of the same features 
which have been noted for children’s speech. 

Rightly understood, these considerations give us an important 
principle—that the variation of human language originated in the 
imperfection of human organs of speech; and that all human 
language could, in the course of time, have been developed from the 
variations made by different human beings in their efforts, first, to 
pronounce one original word, then to speak the forms this word 
assumed by-such treatment, and so on. For the purpose of tracing such 
original word 05 words through all their varied changes, a study of 
children’s speech-variation is quit* as important as a study of the 
changes which have arisen in language from any cause. Both, as I 
have shown, contribute to the same end—to give a clue to the 
development of language: * * # 

At another opportunity «an attempt will be made to show the 
genesis of human language in the race, pointing out the assumed 
course of development from what has been the mo c st prolific root- 
form, namely, the expression for disgdst found in the word cac (JcaJe), 
‘excrement.’ Sucli tracing wifi be guided by the principle of con¬ 
sonantal transition, as‘seen, in children’s speech, and in language 

88 It. may be noted tfiiat the ability«to speak is not* gauge of the ability to com¬ 
prehend. A human baby understands what is said to it and the names of all common 
articles long before it makes any attempt to speak thQm. And this infantile stage is 
parallel to the adult stage attained by some intelligent dogs and the adolescent stage 
of the chimpanzee Sally. , « ■ 

84 Natural Nittory'of Man, vol. i. 266. He also says that ‘ they are cSstinually 
inventing new words,’ but just the same Isabel would at first be thought to invent 
enher tor penoil, oongun for children, and so on. Yet these and all her words follow 
definite rules, and they are no more inventions than Irish Him for Sanskrit pibhmi 
or French Age for Latin cettatieum. 
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itself; and it must necessarily be concerned with two questions, the 
forms of words and the manne^ of their use. As to the first, the 
principles enunciated above will apply, as to. the second it is neces¬ 
sary to follow the* logical Sequence in the development of Oman’s 
ideas. The knowledge of what has been such logical sequence may 
be derived partly from a study *of the manner in which language 
has grown in the past, and continues to grow at the present day, 
partly from that instinct which is the common heritage of mankind. 
The present-day growth of language in the main is* denoted with u‘s 
by the word ‘ slang; ’ and yet slang is only metaphorical language. 
The classical languages ate built up of slang. W lien we talk of a 
white necktie as a choker we employ a metaphor similar^ that of 
the Creeks in reference to a certain disease when they called it 
the ‘ dog-throttler,’ KvvdyyT) (quinsy). When we speak of *a football # 
as the oval we are doing no more than th<? Latins when they called 
the sky 'cmluni, that is, ‘ the hollow.’ When we name the cricket-bat 
a wilimv we merely follow the example set by the Greeks, who 
knew a herb as KaX^y because it was purple, and called ‘ purple ’ 
KaXyr] because it was obtained from KiiXyr}, 1 a sea shell.’ When my 
children called the crust of a loaf the bread-rincl, or the turves of 
grass door-mats, because, noting some resemblance, and requiring 
a word, they used the name of what the resemblance suggested, 
they did just the same as those speakers of Sanskrit had done who 
called ‘ light ’ by the Same word as ‘ marrow,’ ‘ oil,’ &c.., namely, 
snigdha, literally ‘ the oily,’ made the same word also imply £ thick¬ 
ness,’ and denoted affection as snigdhata, what belongs to being 
oily, that is * stickiness.’ If we use awfully as an adverb to mean 
no more than very, without any idea or feeling of atvejn the matter, 
we employ the word simply as a tflol for a certain purpose, and we 
take no more account of its genesis than in handling a hoe wo 
consider its stages of development from a bent stick ; but the Greeks 
did just the same : they had * prefix dpi- used merely to strengthen 
the word before which it was placed, as apdiaicpvs, very tearful; 
but the original meaning of apt- was ‘ like a 1 manly,’ therefore 

* good,’ and so dpi- came to imply the same as.‘ good ’ does in our ‘ a 
•good many,’ or the countryman’^ * a goodish feif.’ • 

These illustrations have beep chosen to indicate that the speech 
of children, the slang of the playground„and »the talk of the street 
may all be profitably studied for the better understanding of the 
genesis of human language: 


S. _S. Buckman. 
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TOBACCO IN RELATION TO HEALTH 
AND CHARACTER 


t But oh, what witchcraft of a stronger kind, 

Or cause too deep for human search to find, a 

Makes earth-born weeds imperial man enslave, 

> Not little souls, but e’en'the wise juid brave P 

Akdtjck i.e. 

Is smoking injurious to health ? is an old and oft-repeated question 
which has agitated men’s minds for fully three centuries, and out of 
which has grown a literature of peculiar interest, now signalised by 
royal Counterblasts and Papal Bulls, now rising in grateful pooans for 
the blessing conferred on weary humanity by the weed whose 

quiet spirit lulls the lab'ring brain, 

• .Lures back to thought the flights of vacant mirth, 

Consoles the mourner, soothes the ccujch of pain, 

And breathes contentment round the humble hearth. 

The recent utterances of the Chanoellur of the Exchequer calling 
attention to the vast consumption of tobacco in these islands have 
given force and significance to the question, and naturally they 
suggest the further inqhiry as to how we stand in the matter in 
relation to the past and to other civilised nations. On the threshold 
of the inquiry figures present themselves pointing directly to the 
conclusion that the British nation is spending upon the indulgence 
almost as much money as it does on the tyne-honoufed staff, of life, 
■our daily bread. Certainly this, aspect of the subject is somewhat 
startlihg. If the consumption of tobacco has grown to such a 
magnitude that it threatens to eclipse that of wheat then clearly 
its consideration has become a "question of national importance. It 
is the purpose of this i paper to iay “before the reader somef facts, 
■statistical, botanical, and chemical, relating]to this Indian weed, which 
has done more to 1 set good people by the.cStrs than the whole world 
■of Flora besides. To this end it will be ^necessary to ponder for a 
brief space the’ skeleton forms and figures embalmed in State 
Blue Books. . ' 

Board of Trade returns ere not what may be called recrea¬ 
tive reading for leisure hours, but looked at good-naturedly we 
soon come to regard them as we should sure-footed sumpter mules 
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carrying the'account-books of commerce. A little searching and 
* sifting among their packs brings us upon figures which plainly tell 
the story of a steady, constant growth of the smoking habit, and 
that it has within the last half-century increased in strength more 
than two-fold. The rat jo per head of the population, briefly stated, 1 
is as follows: In 1841, when the population of Great Britain and 
approximately of Ireland was 26,700,000, the* quantity of tobacco 
cleared through the Custom-house for consumption yi this kingdom 
was 23,096,281 lbs., or 13£ ounces for each inhabitant. In l'861, 
with a population of 28,887,000, the quantity of tobacco imported for 
home consumption amounted to 35,413,846 lbs., showing that its 
use had increased to 19£ ounces per head. Ten *yea.rS later (1871) 
the*proportion was 23* ounces for each person. And in 1891 the 
ratio per head had risen to 26 ounces; the quantity imported being 
60,9^7,915 lbs. for a population of 38,t)00,000. Put plainly, this 
increase of consumptioh may only mean that the man who in 1841 
smoked only one pipe a day, in 1891 found himself so much better off 
that he could afford to smoke two. Since 1881 the use of tobacco 
has increased still more rapidly. The quantity consumed last year, 
1895, according to the figures given of importations for this country, 
was 65,216,848 lbs. 

Here, however, we come upon an important factor which, in 
calculating the weight of tobacco actually consumed, must be taken 
into account. Dr. Samuel Smiles, in the course of his investigations 
into the subject, discovered that in the process of manufacturing the 
leaf into the tobacco of commerce water was added to the extent of 
33 per cent, of the whole. The Statistical Office of the Customs has 
courteously furnished the write* of thefje lines with the further infor¬ 
mation that * Raw tobaqco when* imported contains naturally 13 per 
cent, of moisture, but when it is cut up for sale the total moisture * 
must not exceed 33 per cent.’ In estimating the weight of the weed 
actually consumed it will be necessary to make an addition of 20 per 
cent, to the weight of th% unmanufactifred leaf imported. The Board 
of Trade Returns for 1895 state that & unmanufactured leaf 
72,879,623 lbs. were imported, and pf manufactured 4,240,770Jbs., 
making together a total of 77,120,393 lbs. Allowing for the quantity 
exported, and adding to the unmanufactured 20 per cent, of water, 
we get a total weight for home consumptioh of 78,260,272 lbs., ora 
trifle under 2 lbs. pei; head of th$ population, an amount which 
yielded to the national exchequer a duty of 10,547,310^., or in the 
financial year ended the »31st of March last 10,74^,000^. 

As to the cost to the nation of this enorn&ous quantity of tobacco, 
the official returns state that the declared value in 1895 was, for 
manufactured l,256,313i., and for unmanufactured 2,097,603^., to¬ 
gether 3,353,916£. It is clear, however, that these figures can have 
little or no significance from the consumer’s standpoint. Besides 

Vot. XLI— No. 243 3 I 
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the declared value and the Customs duty, there is to'be taken into 
account the cost of manufacture an<| all the expenses incidental 
thereto; the retail dealer’s profits, varying, from about 20 per cent, 
in the poorer districts to 75 per cent, in the best West-end shops. 
It may be mentioned also that the Customs duties vary, according 
to the kind of the tobacco imported, from’ 3s' Qd. to 5s. a pound 
weight, and that thef price for which it is sold to the merchant' ranges 
from 1 \d. to Is. 6 d. .per pound. No satisfactory data upon which 
a fair estimate can be* based are to be found here. But if an average 
price per ounce be taken, as a starting-point, of the charge made by the 
tobacconist to the consumer of all the various Irinds from the patrician 
Havana to tba plebeian ‘ rough-cut,’ then we may arrive at a fairly 
reasonable estimate. Sixpence an ounce is rather below than above 
the average* price paid for the weed. At this rate, however, a total 
annual expenditure is reached of 31,304,l08£. ’ Then there is the 
almost endless variety of nick-nacks which accompany the use of 
tobacco, from the dhudeen and metal tobacco box of the Ifish peasant 
to the lordly, gold-mounted meerschaum and amber pipe, with cases, 
pouches, jars, pipe-racks, and all the paraphernalia the nicotian 
epicure demands for the use and adornment of his favourite indul¬ 
gence. And how is the cost of these accessories to be obtained ? If 
out of the 40,000,000 inhabiting these islands there should be 
10,000,000 smokfcrs, each spending on an average 2s. (id. only a year 
on these things, then would the annual outlay to the consumer 
mount up to the grand total of 32,554,108 1. 

Again the writer has to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
statistical branch of the Customs for the interesting information that 
the quantity of vjheat consumed in this kingdom in 1895 was about 
27,500,000 quarter^—770,00*0,000 lbs.—and that the average value 
was 24s. a quarter, making a total value of 33*000,000Z. Thus we see 
how nearly the sum expended upon tobacco-smoking approaches to 
the sum spent upon wheat. Comparing .the quantities of the two 
commodities we can on}y say % so much thetbetter for'the consumer 
of wheat, who obtains in height about fifteen tinpes more of bread than 
he could purchase of tobacco for the same sum—beariflg in mind that 
wheat requires 45 per.cefit. of wafer for Sts conversion into bread. And 
herein lies the secret of the largfe consumption of .tobacco : bread is 
so cheap, the poor man «ean a,iford £o indulge in a little more o'f his 
comforter than he could formerly. 

Commenting upon the vast increase in the consumption of 
tobacco, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was so mindful of the 
public interest as to give expression to his matured conviction that 
‘ Everything spent pn tobacco* b/ those who have enough to^eat is 
waste.’ Acknowledging himself to be a non-smoker, and perhaps' 
prejudiced, he would only appeal to smokers whether this was not 
waste: ‘ It is calculated,’ said Sir Michael, ‘ by the Customs 
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authorities that no less a value than l,0OO,OOOL is literally thrown into 
the gutter in the shape of the ends of cigarettes and cigars. It is 
all the better for the revenue, but I think.it maybe a subject of con¬ 
sideration for sihokers.’ • • • 

Looked at broadly, all such considerations are relative—relative 
to the numbers who smftke and to their ability to spend. Naturally 
we turn to our neighbours across the silver Streak and ask what 
they are doing; are they more frugal than we are in the use 
of the weed? Germany, always to the fore* where painstaking 
and close attention to minutiae is required, tells us that Holland 
uses the leaf at the rdje of a trifle over 7 lbs. per'head of her popu¬ 
lation; Austria, 3’8 lb 3 .; Denmark, 37 lbs.; Switzerland* 33 lbs.; 
Belgium, 3 2 lbs.; Germany, 3 lbs.; Sweden and Norway, each 
2 - 3 lbs.; France, 21 lbs.; Italy, Eussia, and. Spain may be classed 
together with a consumption of 1 f lb.; while the United States rises 
in the scale to lbs. fer each inhabitant. There is much virtue in 
figures ; they give us the comforting assurance that after all we are 
not so bad as our neighbours by a pound or more, taking the average 
consumption of the leading nations of the world. So we may be 
permitted a little longer to smoke our pipe in peace undeterred by 
fearful forebodings of evil to come. 

But then the whole world smokes, and what the whole world 
does must surely have some show of justification. It is esti¬ 
mated that two thousand millions of pounds weight are con¬ 
sumed every year, and that its money value far exceeds five 
hundred million pounds sterling; its production finds remunera¬ 
tive employment for countless thousands of families. In America 
alone the tobacco plantations cover an area of 400,000 acres, 
and in the labour of cultivation 40*000 persons win their daily 
bread. And what of the million of money wantonly thrown into- 
the gutter every year ? The smoker may^ well pause over his 
pipe and consider what this may really mean. One million pounds 
divided nmong forty million people •woulcJ*give sixpence to each. 
That every man, wqman, *and child shou$d in this manner waste 
sixpence in the year is doubtless much to be deplored; in the 
eyes of our excellent guardian of Che public ^mrse it is reprehen¬ 
sible. But is thp whole of this rnfiney or money’s worth really lost 
past*recovery ? Investigations made $t the instance of the Board of 
Inland Eevenue concerning the fate that befalls cigar ends have 
been the means of* revealing a curious aspect of our complex social 
system. Amid the cro^d, the hustle and din of struggling •humanity, 
glimpses may be caught of a q uiet fellow-being'plodding along the 
bigh^ys and byways of the greaf metropolis, with a bag slung over 
his shoulder, and his eyes fixed on*the gutters intent upon picking 
up these unconsidered trifles, or wending his way to the side door 
of some hotel or hall where convivial souls do congregate of an 
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evening, and there doing a little private business with the janitor, 
who pours into his bag these spoils of the night’s revelry. And 
so it comes about that out of the gutters and waste places of the 
earth thare ultirhately return to the manufacturer the sorry remains 
of the once-treasured Indian weed. Many a young hopeful of 
slender purse hugs with pride his penny dr twopenny cigar, clad 
in a new coat, little dreaming of its having in a former existence 
shone, glow-worm like, in another sphere. Then there are ‘ fancy 
mixtures’ made up for the pipe, enticingly scented with an odour 
unknown to the weed, and which, as if ashamed of the connection, 
vanishes in the burning, leaving not a trace behind, save wonder at 
what can jtiave. became of it, for the smoker gets none. And have we 
not always in view the lowly wayfarer along life’s by-paths, whose 
feet have trodden thorny places and stumbled, maybe ? He sees in 
the castaway an emblem of kimself, and fraternally picks out of the 
gutter a little consolation for the buffets cf the day; for tobacco 
has been aptly called the poor man’s anodyne. And so life Is 
rounded off with a smoke. Possibly thoughts such as these mingle 
with the smoker’s reflections on the subject of waste to the considera¬ 
tion of which Sir Michael invited their attention. But the economic 
phase the question presents may be safely left to settle itself; for, 
after all, the cost of the indulgence is the merest trifle compared 
with the price paid for it in, say, Jacobean times, when paternal 
governments, out of a too tender regard for the interests of their 
loving subjects of mean estate, levied a tax upon tobacco which if 
converted into the coinage of the present'day would be equivalent to 
six or seven times the sum for which it may now be purchased from 
the tobacconist. tt Curiously enough, another Michael (Drayton), well- 
nigh three hundred' years ago (Polyolbion, 1613), raised his voice 
more in sorrow than in anger against the extravagance of his 
times, as compared with the days ’ 

Before the Indian weed so strongly was embrac’t,. 

Wherein such mighty summes we prdfiigally waste. 

In this lbve of the weed, and the extravagant, sums expended upon it, 
is to k be found the key to Robert‘Burton’s high praise and vigorous 
condemnation, uttered in one breath, of tobacco. As an example of 
Elizabethan nervous vigojir the passage is worth quoting: ■* 

Tobacco t divine, rarq, super-excellent tobacco! •which goes far beyond all the 
panaceas, putable gold, and philosopher’s stones; a sovereign remedy to all 
diseases; a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and medicinally 
used; but as it is commonly abused by most men, who take it as tinkers do ale, 
’tia a plague, a mischief, a violent purge pf goods, lands, health—hellish, devilish, 
and damned tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body and souh 

Democritus Junior did not mince matters, either in writing or 
when indulging in lusty banter with bargemen on the Thames. 
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Of more vital importance than the price paid for it is the 
consideration of its effects on health and, character, and if we would 
view the subject in its 'larger bearings on our physical qpd moral 

organisation it is obviously necessary that we should 

• . 

Survey the -whole, nor seek slight faults to fiqd 

Where nature moves, and rapture charms*bhe mind. 

At the outset, however, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
there is no question as to the baneful action of tobacco in any form 
on growing youths. Until the age of adolescei^e is safely passed, or 
till the riper age of one and twenty has been attained, there should 
be no thought of smoking. The tests and experiments of physiolo¬ 
gists, the untrained observation of laymen, and the accumulated 
experience of civilised nations are agreed # in this conclusion. Remarks 
pointing to the rapid growth of the smoking habit among youths 
were made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his recent Budget 
speech, where, commenting upon the augmented revenue from tobacco, 
he said it was mainly due to the vast consumption of cigarettes, 
which were specially attractive to our youthful population. ' I am 
told/ Sir Michael added, * of one manufacturer who makes two 
millions of cigarettes a day who hardly made any a few years ago/ 
Every-day observation bears out the statement that the cigarette is 
the chosen smoke of youths. Go where we will, in crowded streets 
or country lanes, boys of the tender age of from nine or ten years 
upwards are almost constantly met with, smoking paper cigarettes, 
who were they better advised would prefer toffy, as was the case a 
few years ago. Surely every one knows that children cannot go on 
smoking tobacco with impunity, without, in f^ct,"doing themselves 
life-long injury. Since parents are too heedless of their children's 
welfare to prevent them from pursuing a practice the inevitable* 
results of which will, by and by, appear in stunted, weakly growth 
and the train»of evils which follow on deranged nerve-tissue, it would 
seem to be no more than humane thaf the legislature should st ep jin 
and prohibit tjie sale*of tobacco in any form*to children under the age 
of, say, sixteen. Already sorpe of the Statqp of North America have 
instituted penal enactments for the.protection 6£ children against the 
indulgence, whitfh to them is pernicious. 

But what shall be said of the youhg man whose downy lip bears 
testimony to his approaching majority-r-the* age when life is a 
romance and the future aglow with roseate dreams? He knows 
himself ,to be the hop6 and pride of his parents, that in him is 
centred all sorts of* brilliant possibilities. ’ Nothing could be more 
fitting^ he thinks, than that he shopld proclaim "to the world that he 
is now a man by airing the Park with his first cigar. And who so 
heartless as to say him nay ? He now becomes confidential with the 
tobacconist, and learns from him the names of the choicest brands, 
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as the Vegueras, the kind specially prepared for the Prince of Wales, 
selected from the finest ^gyowths of the plant raised in the Veulto 
Abajo district of Cuba, as well as the outei signs of many another 
rich and rare leaf from the gardens of the Queen of the Antilles, or 
from the plantations of the Indian Archipelago. By and by his 
whole energies will*'be devoted to the service of his Queen and 
country, doing the world’s roughest work away out in the wilds of 
Africa, or administering justice, it may be, among lawless tribes in 
Imperial India; and many a time, when belated on a desolate track 
with nothing to cbvefr him but a blanket boijwed from his trusty 
peon, he will praw jfrom the recesses of a deep pocket or knapsack a 
homely briar-root with more real pleasure t^han he ever felt when 
smoking the,choicest cigar on the Mall. 

' The temperament of each individual or Of. a race is an important 
factor in a judicious consideration of the subject; it opens oht a 
field of inquiry of no ordinary interest, more particularly as regards 
Eastern nations. By temperament physiologists mean certain 
physical and mental characteristics arising from the predominant 
humours of the body. Galen in the second century was perhaps the 
first to employ the term to designate, according to the teachings of the 
old school, the condition of the four elements of the body—the blood, 
choler, phlegm, gall—and the varying combinations of these, recog¬ 
nised to-day as the sanguine, lymphatic, nervous, or bilious tempera¬ 
ments. Interest in this aspect of the subject is heightened when we 
consider the marvellous effect the consumption of tobacco has had on 
races inhabiting Western Asia. Speaking on this curious point in 
the Indian Section of the Imperial J;nstitute r in February last, Sir 
George Birdwood called attention to the change wrought in the 
character of the Turks by its use. He remarked that 

in ancient times the Scythians [were a ceaseless scourge to the neighbouring 
nations; that they were inferred to by the prophet Jeremiah) as a ‘ seething 
caldron,’ever boiling over in*fierce hnd cruel eruptidbs from the North. Where 
are~they now P They have‘become the modem Turis; and the magic which 
changed them from restless, destructive nomads into the quiet %nd only too con¬ 
servative Bedentary Turks, \V>n Moltk# tells t*s in his Letters from Turkey , was 
none other than the acquired Americaiuhabit of smoking tobacco. 

* ‘ 

Coming from so profound an observer of men as the great German 
strategist, this testilnony to the influence .of the Indian weed on 
human character is to be accepted as a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge. And yet, viewed in the light of recent events in Turkey, 
the marvellous transformation paeitioned would seem to be hardly yet 
completed. Beside*s, may not other*influences tending to modify the 
character of the Turks be found in their four centuries of inter¬ 
marriage with tribes of a less turbulent disposition, as with Persians 
and Circassians, than the fiery, stubborn mountaineers from whom 
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they had descended ? It seems but reasonable to think so. Let us 
hasten, however, to note that ether distinguished travellers in Turkey 
speak to the same effect, and that they,* too, attribute the change 
to the sobering and soothing action of tobacco upon them. Dr. 
Madden,.whose Travel $ in Twrkey and Egypt were published in 
1829, says (i. 16) that • 

the pleasure the Turks had in the reverie consequent on the indulgence in the 
pipe consisted in a temporary annihilation of thought. *,Th® people really ceqse to 
think when they have been long smoking. I have asked Turks repeatedly what 
they have been thinking ofj during their long reveries, and # they replied 1 Of nothing.’ 

I could not remind them of a single idea having occupied their mindB; and in the 
consideration of the Turkish character there is no more curious circumstance con¬ 
nected with their moral coalition. 

Further testimpny toNicotina’s benign sway over human character 
is borne by Mr. E. W. Lane, the talented translator of the Arabian 
Nights and author of the Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptians. In this latter work Mr. Lane says that 

in the character of the Turks and Arabs who have become addicted to its use 
it has induced considerable changes, particularly rendering them more inactive 
than they were in earlier times, leading them to waste over the pipe many hours 
which might be more profitably employed; but it has had another and better 
effect—that of superseding in a great measure the use of wine, wliich, to say the 
least, is very injurious to the health of the inhabitants of hot climates. ... It 
may further be remarked in the way of apology for the pipe, as employed by the 
Turks and Arabs, that the mild kinds of tobacco generally used by them have a 
very gentle effect: they calm the nervous system, and, instead of stupefying, 
sharpen the intellect. 

He pext pays a high tribufe to thq Oriental method of smoking, 
and assures the reader .that the pleasures of Eastern society* are con¬ 
siderably enhanced by the use of the pipe, adding: ‘ It, affords the* 
peasant, too, a cheap and sober refreshment, and probably often 
restrains him. from‘less innocent indulgence^.’ Mr. Layard and Mr. 
Crawfurd, whose large Sxpgrience of Eastern peoples is known to the 
world, have ej,ch rec6rded his opinion to t\ie effect that t^e tMfuf 
tobacco ha3 contributed very much towards the present sobriety of 
Asiatics. The presence of an array of witnesses such as these to the 
power of the pipe to subduo the savage breast naturally suggests the 
thought of a new field of operations fol* Its use. That laudable 
organisation the Peace Sbeiety, which seel^s to combat man’s militan t 
instincts by such persuasions as fall short of the shillelagh, ought 
certainly to find in the*Indian’s peace-pipe with p. well-filled tobacco- 
pouch a coadjutor <for the propagation of its amiable doctrines j at 
any fate, a pioneer that would prepare the soil for the seed, and the 
advent of the millenniun}. Lord Clarendon, w r hen Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, used to excuse his room reeking with the fumes of tobacco by 
declaring that diplomacy itself was a mere question of the judicious 
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application of tobacco between opposing plenipotentiaries. The pipe, 
indeed, has always been recognised as a good diplomatist. If you want 
time to consider well before committing yourself to an answer you 
find that<the pipe won’t draw, though you puiff and puff; then, having 
gained time and cleared your thoughts, the pipe mends, a cloud is 
formed, and out of chaos comes light,* and now you are ready with 
your argument, thotigh you may begin with, ‘ Your pardon, friend, 
but what were we talking about ? ’ If diplomacy can be soothed and 
led Out of thorny p&ths into pleasant ways then assuredly a useful 
career awaits the weed in the House, where the magic of its suasive 
breath would subdue a bellicose Parliament into easy complaisance, 
and so confer an inestimable blessing on a weary Legislature. 

But it would be well to take a closer view'of this marvellous vteed 
which entersno largely into our domestic economy, dipping into our 
purses, affecting in some measure our health and habits, in a way 
too that leads people to think that .surely ft mischief-loving Pu<jk 
lurks among its alluring leaves, delighting to send its votaries, some 
into dreams of Elysium, others into visions of—another place. 
Nieotiana, the name science has bestowed on the plant in recognition 
of the services of Jean Nicot in spreading a knowledge of it over 
Europe, more particularly as regards its supposed medicinal properties, 
is a member of a large and varied family of the natural order 
Solanacece, one of the largest genera, containing about 900 species. 
The whole family is more or less suspicious; some members are 
decidedly bad, as, for example, the deadly nightshade, henbane, and 
mandrake, evil names which startle the timorous and all self-respect¬ 
ing people. Relief, however, comes, and confidence is restored, when 
we learn that linked with .Nieotiana us twin «i?ter is our old and 
esteemed favourite the potato, who§e humble services to'hungry 
..humanity are incalculable. Yet out of the leaves and fruit of this 
useful and innocent member of the family chemists extract a deadly 
poison called solanine, which they describe as an acrid narcotic pois6n, 
two grains of which given to a ‘rabbit caused paralysis of the posterior 
escefetaaities, and death in."two hours. Traces of* this poison are also 
found in healthy tubers. .And yet nobody was ever poisoned by eat¬ 
ing potatoes; far from this, many in times of scarcity have died for 
want of them. Considering these'things, smokers may possibly (jom- 
fort themselves with the thought that tobacco does not stand alone in 
evil repute, that evei^ a vegetable which enters so largely into the 
composition' of humanity as does the potato* contains a portion—an 
infinitesimal portion it is true, but still some portion—of the element 
of evil which seems to permeate more or less all things earthly. But 
let them reserve their judgment until the evidence of the chemist 
has been heard. It may be urged, too, that the highly prized virtues 
of the tomato, a family connection, might be taken into account in 
estimating the sins of the shady ones. The love-apple of Erie, far 
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from creating discord, gives unalloyed pleasure, affording the epicure 
a gastronomic delight. # 

The genus Nicotiana comprises upwards pf»forty species, of which 
five only are cultivated for tobacco, and, of ihese, tbflree stand out 
conspicuously as the best and most favoured ones of commerce. In 
botany they are designated: (1) Nicoticma Tabacum ; (2) N. rustica ; 
(3) N. persica. They differ one from another chiefly in the degree 
of thickness of the midrib and fibres, and in the evenness of the leaves, 
which are usually hairy and somewhat clammy*feeling. The first- 
mentioned is the typical tobacco plant of America, whose home is 
still where Baleigh’s first colonists to the New \Vorld found it, in 
Virginia. From its leaves is prepared the great bulk of the tobacco 
consumed in this country, as well as in America. It is a strong, 
handsome, flowering perennial, growing in latitudes varying from 
about 40° Fahr. to* the tropics. And almost voracious feeder, itf 
quickly exhausts the richest soils, yet it is so hardy that it will thrive 
in almost any soil and anywhere. In tropical lands, however, 
particularly such as are light, dry, and rich in potash, it flourishes 
most luxuriantly, and attains its fullest and healthiest development, 
sometimes rising to the grand altitude of 15 feet, though 6 feet is 
the usual limit of its upward growth. The root is large, long, and 
fibrous; the stalk or central stem is erect, strong, of the thickness of 
a man’s wrist, and hairy; towards the top it divides into branches. 
The leaves embrace the .stem from the base; they are large; 
symmetrical, lanceolated, and of a pale-green colour, measuring 
usually 2 feet by 18 inches. * From the summit of the branching 
stalks clusters of rose-coloured flowers are produced of a bell-shape, 
the segment of the cprolla being tapering and pointed; the seeds 
are contained in long sharp-pointed pods, and aife so small that in 
one ounce no fewer than 100,000 have been counted. 

Next in order of importance in a commercial sense ranks the Syrian 
plant, N. rustica. It>is nevertheless a native of America which trans¬ 
plantation into Syrian soil has greatly improv§3 in all those qualities 
which commend themselves £6 delicate smokers. It differs from 
sister plant of Virginia chiefly in its dwarf-like stature,, for it Seldom 
attains a higher growth than 3 or 4 feet; add its leaves are nof so 
symmetrical ; they, are of an o\ate shape, and are hot attached to the 
centre stem, but issue from the branching stalks, which in the season 
bear green flowers; the segment of the corolla is rounded. This too 
is a hardy plant, flourishes well in almost any latitude, and ripens 
earlier than N. Tabacum « For some years back it has been largely 
cultivated*in Germany, Holland, and the countries'bordering-on the 
Mediterranean; indeed, it at one.tifne’flourished Rapaciously in our 
own fields, flowering from midsumiher to Michaelmas. From its 
leaves are obtained, under the varying conditions of soil and climate, 
the kinds of tobacco vended to tne consumer under the names of 
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Turkish., Syrian, and Latakia. And on account of its retaining much 
of its primitive colour all through ^he process of drying and manu¬ 
facture it is recognised m commerce as *green tobacco.’ 

In«the third variety we have the beautiful white-flowering Persian 
plant, from whose oblong, stem-leaves is prepared the famous Shiraz 
tobacco, N. pertyca. It is now recognised as a native of Persia, though 
its original home fs undoubtedly across the Atlantic. Being slow to 
ignite, this aromatic weed does not lend itself readily to the cigar j 
but surely the difficulty might be overcome by using an Indian 
wrapper. The planters of Dindigul, or, as Sir W. W. Hunter gives 
the name in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Dindu-Kal (Bock of 
Dindu), are now sending to'Europe large quantities of their fine- 
flavoured tobacco leaf which .would form a tery good wrapper fbr this 
fragrant but slow-burning weed. 

There is a fourth variety named Nicotiaha finis, which has 
found much favour in the private gardens of England. It is-not 
so symmetrical as those just mentioned, its leaves are small, widely 
separated, in fact, rather straggling ; but under the training of a 
skilled gardener it is made to assume a bushy form. Its chief 
attraction is found in the delicate white flowers which it produces; 
these during the daytime droop, but at sundown they gradually 
assume an erect posture and become firm, then the petals expand 
and the flower emits a delicious perfume, sweeter far than jessamine. 
In the tobacco plant English florists and gardeners have found an 
accessory for filling up vacant spots in their shrubberies with good 
effect; and the side-beds along a carriage drive, or the shelves 
in a greenhouse, can be pleasingly diversified by selections from 
the varying kinds the *g€jpus NiCotiana presents. As % an orna¬ 
mental flowering plant it is certainly wprthy of a place among 
the many charming indigenous and exotic shrubs which nowadays 
adorn private grounds. Then its uses either as a fumigator or as a 
wash are such as all ^experienced gardeners kribw well how to appre¬ 
ciate : in either form it is a powerful propHylactic, readily destroying 
’“'niSect^pests and the germs of blight. • % 

^Let us now pass into the domain of the chemist and view for a 
while the operations of this modem magician as he summons the 
genii of the In dian weed to apppar ‘before him*in all their .naked 
deformity, and compels them to yield up their secrets. There is no 
poetry in the chemist*! cruciljle; imagination fails to lend a tran¬ 
sient charm to the grim constituents of the bewitching leaf. Here, 
in his silent repeat, the analyst weighs*and measures,^ tests and 
resolves into their original elepents whatever things, foul or fair, 
come into his hands. He weighs a pound of the prepared leaves, 
steeps them in water, and subjects theip to distillation; presently 
there rises to the surface a volatile, fatty oil which congeals and 
floats. It has the odour of tobacco and is bitter to the tongue; on 
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the month and throat it produces a sensation similar to that caused 
by long-continued smoking. Ticking a minute particle oh the point 
of a needle he swallows it, and immediately'experiences a feeling of 
giddiness, nausea, and an .inclination to vomit. And yet the quantity 
obtained of this evil thing from, the pound of leaves is barely two 
grains. Npw he adds a little sulphuric acid to the water, and distils 
with quicklime; soon there is dislodged from the hidden cells of the 
leaves a small quantity of a volatile, oily, colourless, alkaline fluid, 
the prince of the genii—nicotine. The odour of an old clay pipe 
grown black with age hangs about it; it is acrid* burning, narcotic, 
and scarcely less poisonous than prussic acid, a single drop having 
the pqwer to kill a dog. # It boils at a temperature of 58 2 a Fahr., 
and rises into vapour at a point below that of burning tobacco, con¬ 
sequently it is always present in the smoke. Evaporating one drop 
of this subtle essence you are at once seized with a feeling of suffo¬ 
cation, and experience difficulty ih breathing. Distilled alone in a 
retort yet another element is called up of an oily nature, which 
resembles in its chief characteristics an oil obtained by a similar 
process from the leaves of the foxglove (Digitalis purpurea). This 
also is acrid and poisonous ; one drop applied to the tongue of a cat 
brought on convulsions and, in two minutes, death. All these evil 
things the chemist tells us dwell in the heart of tjie Indian herb, 
and, mingling with other unseen 'elements, lure men on to then- 
fate. In the mystical glare of his laboratory there looms* into 
shape before our mental vision the spectral form of the King of 
Denmark, in Hamlet, telling of the dark deeds done 

With juice of cursed hebenon ‘ in a vial, 
s And in the porcheaof my Airs did pour 

The leprims distilment; whose effect 
Holds such.an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
8 , The*naturab gates and alleys of the body. 

And memory recalls the »case of the Comle de Bocarmd who was_ 
executed at Mens, in 1851, for poisoning his brother-in-law with 
nicotine, in order to obtain reversion of his*property* The simple 
though crafty Hottentot, too, finds m the juice ®f tobacco a potent 
agenf wherewith he can rid himself of the snajke that, unbidden, glides 
into his kraal. Under the influence of one drop the reptile dies as 
instantly as if struck by an electric spark. • * 

1 Possibly hebenon is hers employed for henbane, a name sometimes applied 
to tobaccd by writers iu Jacobean times. William .Strachfey, in his Historic of 
Travailej&nto Virginia JSritannica (1610)*spefiks of the tobacco-plant as‘like to 
henbane.’ John Gerard in his description qf the plant calls it ‘ henbane of Fern.’ 
French writers of the same period had an unlimited vocabulary for tobacco, and 
among their names fox it may be found < Bpruvian henbane ’ (jusquiame de Peru). If 
this view be admitted, then we have in ‘ Hebenon ’ the. only reference to tobacco the 
whole of Shakespeare’s works contain. 
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A distinguished physician and man of science, Sir B. W. 
Richardson, has tested the tobacco Jp&f and all its component parts 
with a thoroughness which puts to flight all doubts as to what it 
is ‘ men put into their mouths to take away their brains.’ The chief 
results of his experiments may be briefly summarised: Although 
evident differences prevail in respect to the products arising from 
different cigars, different tobacco, and different pipes,’ there are 
certain substances cpmmon to all varieties of tobacco-smoke. Firstly, 
in all tobacco-smoke there is a certain amount of watery vapour 
which can be separated from it. Secondly, a small quantity of free 
carbon is always present: it is to the presence of this constituent 
that tl^e blue colour of tobacco is due. It is this carbon which in 
confirmed and inveterate smokers settles on the back part of the 
throat and on the lining of the membrane of the bronchial tubes, 
treating often a copious secretion which it discolours. Thirdly, the 
presence of ammonia can be detected in small quantity, and -this 
gives to the smoke an alkaline reaction that bites the tongue after 
long smoking; it is the ammonia that makes the tonsils and throat 
of the smoker so dry, and induces him to quaff as he smokes, and 
that partly excites the salivary glands to secrete so freely. This 
element also exerts an influence on the blood. Fourthly, the test of 
lime-water applied to the leaf shows the presence of carbonic acid. 
In the smoke the quantity differs considerably in different kinds of 
tobaoco ; to the action of this constituent Sir B. W. Richardson 
traces the sleepiness, lassitude, and headache which follow upon 
prolonged indulgence of the pipe. Fifthly, the smoke of tobacco 
yields a product having on oily appearance and possessing poisonous 
properties; this is commonly known as nieotine, or oil of tobacco, 
which on further analysis is found tb contain,three substances, namely, 
a fluid alkaloid (the nicotine of the chemist), a volatile substance, 
having an empyreupaatic odour, and an’ extract of a dark resinous 
character, of a bitter taste. From this -comes'the smell peculiar to 
stale tobacco which hangs <so long about" the clothing of habitual 
lookers—if the smell ■ be from good Eastern-grown tobacco many 
persons think it wholesome. Jt is nevertheless this extract which 
creates in those unaccustomed to its use a feeling akin to sea-sickness. 
Hence it appears that the more conynon effects are due to the carbonic 
acid and ammonia liberated in the process of smoking, while the 
rarer and more spvere symptoms are ‘due to the nicotine, the 
empyreumatic substance, and the resin. 

As to the effects of tobacco-smoking' upon the human body 
Sir Benjamin Richardson would appear to see no reason ’for think¬ 
ing that it can produce any ’organic change, though it ma^ induce 
various functional disturbances if earned to excess. These are 
such as all young smokers expe^ence more or less severely, accord¬ 
ing to their temperament and the quality or strength of the tobacco 
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they use. Ther6 can be no question that the first attempt at smoking 
reveals phenomena which plainer show that to become one of the 
initiated in the service of Nicotiana a certain ordeal must be 
passed through, if *the novice aspire to rank amongst? her votaries. 
It may be of use to remark that the stronger kinds of tobacco are 
the products of the Virginian dnd Kentucky plantations; French 
tobacco too is quite as strong; they contain from six to eight 
per cent, of nicotine; Maryland and Havana tobaccos, also those 
of the Levant, generally average two per cent. ;• while *the products 
of Sumatra and China barely contain one per cent, of nicotine. 
The general conclusion *Sir Benjamin Bichardsbn' deduces from 
his experiments is such as might be fairly expected from an 
eminent physician of Large experience, unbiassed by prejudice. 
In this judicial sense he remarks that tobacco ‘is innocuous as 
compared with alcohol; it* does infinitely less harm than opium ;* 
it is in no Sense worse than tea, and by the side of high living 
altogether it compares most favourably.’ But on the question of 
youths smoking he speaks most decisively againBt even the smallest 
indulgence in tobacco before the system is matured. His words are : 
‘ With boys the habit is as injurious and wrong as it is disgusting. 
The early “ piper ” loses his growth, becomes hoarse, effete, lazy, and 
stunted.’ 


The late Professor Johnston, of Durham, gave his attention to the 
subject, and in the eminently useful work on the ‘ Chemistry of 
Common Life ’ he minutely describes the results he obtained from a 
careful analysis of tobacco leaves. These in all essential particulars 
are such as have already been mentioned. Although he points out 
the highly poisonous qature of some of thq constituents of tobacco, 
he yet speaks regretfully of his irihbility to derive’from smoking the 
soothing pleasures mentioned by others, particularly by Dr. Pereira, 
who, remarking on its tranquillising effects when moderately*indulged 
in, says that 'it is because of these effects that it is so much admired 
and adopted by all classes of society, and»by all nations, civilised and 
barbarous.’ Mr. Johnston continues: *. «*•■* 


Were it possible amid the teasing, paltry cares,* as,well as the*more poignant 
griefs of life, to find a mere material soother And tranqifiljiser productive of no 
evil after-effects and accessible alike to alj—to the desolate and the outcast equally 
with him who is rich in a happy home and the felicity of sympathising friends— 
who so heartless as to wonder or.regret that millions of the world "chafed should 
flee to it for solace 1 I confers* however, that in toblcco I*have never found this 


soothing effect. This no doubt is constitutional, for I cannot presume to ignore 
the united testimony of the millions of mankind who assert from their own expe¬ 
rience that it does produce,such*effects. 

He draws attention to the effects ef tobacco on the Turks, and, 
speaking of the drowsy reverie thevfall into under its influence, asks 
if it is really a peculiarity of the Turkish temperament that makes 
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tobacco act upon them as it does, sending the body to sleep while 
the mind is alive and awake. 

« 

That this is not its general action in Europe [he remarks] the study of almost 
every German -writer can testify. With the constant pipe diffusing its beloved 
aroma around him the German philosopher works out the profoundest of his 
results of thought. Tie thinks and dreamy, and dreams and thinks, alternately; 
but while his body is soothed and stilled, his mind is ever awake. From what I 
have heard such merf'say, I could almost fancy they had in practice discovered a 
way of liberating the mind from the trammels of the body, and thus giving it a 
fiteer range and more undisturbed liberty of action. X regret that I have never 
found it act so upon myself. 

« # •' * 

• These reflections of the sympathetic Professor may be very grate¬ 
ful to the feabitiaal smoker, who, influenced by a natural feeling of 
attachment, looks lovingly on his pipe and 1 pouch, as he woulcf on old 
Mends grown dearer with time: the older and more worn the closer 
he clings to them, till by&nd by he talks to them as would primitive 
man to his fetich. But this amiable weakness needs to be looked 
firmly in the face, and if it cannot bear scrutiny, if the indulgence be 
found hurtful to body or mind, it must go - x thrown out of the window 
if need be, with a resolve not to go out and look for it, to restore it to 
its old niche, though the old pouch may contain Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
beloved ‘Arcadia Mixture.’ 

Undoubtedly we have among us, and have had in England 
since the day§ when Ealeigh introduced the ‘ Indian’s herb ’ into 
the royal palace and made it agreeable to his Queen and fashion¬ 
able everywhere, some remarkable examples of great smokers 
occupying the highest positions in the domain of intellect. In¬ 
stances crowd the memory; the tall dark figure of Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmesbury presentsritqelf, he tfhose Leviathan and <?ther philo¬ 
sophical works stirred into activity the \intellect of Europe, and 
who attained the ripe age of ninety-two. Sir Isaac Newton smoked, 
even in the presence of the lady who honoured him with well-meant 
attentions. Seated one" day quietly by* his side, happy in anticipa¬ 
tions of what the future might bring forth, Sir Isaac suddenly seized 

hand—now the blissful moment had afrived!—but, instead of 
tenderly pressing it within hig own, he probled her little finger into 
the bowl of his pipe- to remove some obstruction. The story told by 
Sir David Brewster points a mora},—ladies should be chary of .lavish¬ 
ing their affection on philosophers, they are so very absent-minded. 
Divinity furnishes a host of devotees to the pipe. Leading the throng 
are Dr. Henry Aldrich, of Christ Church, Oxford; Dr. Parr, whose 
Greek was the admiration of ripe scholars and the terror of little 
hoys, who overwhelmed his Mends with? torrents of eloquence and 
clouds of tobacco-smoke; Robert Hall, England’s greatest pulpit 
orator, and many another divine, burned incense continually at the 
shrine of Nicotiana; while towering in the forefront of the great 
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tobacco-smokers tof the Victorian age are the figures oi Carlyle and 
Tennyson. But these illustrious examples of great tobacco-smokers 
are, in respect to the whole community, altogether exceptional, and 
may be regarded as having no more bearing on any* general rule 
applicable to all men than had their individual capacity for imbibing, 
say, * sweet waters.’ It m&y be observed, howeveT, that those who 
pass severe censure on the smoking habit seem to* overlook the fact 
that men do not^eat or drink tobacco; that the prudent smoker is 
quite contented if its ambient fumes gently float about him regaling 
his olfactory sense. It can never satisfy reasonable inquiry to be told 
that deadly results follow ijjie administration, not of the*smoke, but o£a 
single drop of the essential oil of tobacco to a dog^that.dies of old 
age at'fifteen years ; orta a rabbit, that breeds seven times a year 
and dies at the age of five. Far above theorising there is the teach¬ 
ing of experience, and if each would-be smoker will in this as in other* 
things "be glUded by this unfailing jnonitor, and act upon the dictates 
of common sense, no harm will come to him. 

There are people of so gloomy a temperament that they would 
not let a'man cultivate a flower-garden or listen to the songs of birds 
on the Sabbath ; who look upon music as a sensuous indulgence, and 
reading as idleness. To these we have, nothing to say; it is their 
misfortune to think and feel so. Stripping the argument of the 
puerilities and exaggerations of prejudice, let us recognise the broad 
fact that men of every’ nation and in every climate do smoke; a 
practice that is universal needs no apology. If it be an evil it will 
cure itself. 


Ed. Vincent IIeward. 
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GONGORA 


V 

Aulus GrEjxius in his Attic Nights tells how Favorinus once ad¬ 
monished a youth who affected archaisiqs, and piled up his daily 
speech wi£h words for the most part unknown. Quoth that philo¬ 
sopher : a 

The ancient heroes Curius and Fabricius and "the yet more mcient Horatii 
spoke plainly to the mein of their time, not in the speech of Italy's earliest inhabi¬ 
tants, the Pelasgi, hut in such terms as were in vogue in their own period. But 
you, just as if you were speaking with the mother of Evander, use words which 
have lain dead and buried for many ages. O fool, if you would be understood by 
none, why not rest silent, and so attain the object of your desire P If you 
are in love with the good old times—days, as you call them, of sobriety, decency, 
and honour—good: live with these virtues of the past, but speak at least in the 
language of the present. Avoid, after the advice of Ccesar, a rare and uncommon 
expression as a vessel avoids a rock. 

If Gongora had followed this advice of Csesar, he would in all 
probability never have found his present fame. It is owing to his 
deliberate choice of rare and uncommon expressions, his inversion 
of ordinary speech, his involved sentences, his remote allusions, his 
classic metaphors,'’ that this 1 angel of darkness ’ has achieved his 
notoriety. 

Gongora’s works, like Rembrandt’s pictures, are most remarkable 
for their shadows. He* is the Heraclitus, the Lycqphron of Spain. 
Too often he approaches the abyss of uxfideal vacancy. Even the 
Commentators of his o&n nation and of his own time confess them¬ 
selves" occasionally unable to unravel the perplexities of his speech. 
Certainly without these commentators a great portion of his labours 
would remain as dark as the Talmudic treatises without the assistance 
ofRashi. * • 0 « 

9 

‘ In Madrid,’ sajd Fabricio, the barber’s §on, addressing Gil Bias, 

4 1 made the acquaintance of Don Luis de Gongora. No Lucilius is he, 
bearing much mud in his turbid torrent,* but a Tagus whose pure 
waters wander over sands of gold. A person qf so much merit is, of 
course, surrounded by enemifes; one inveighs against his inflated ex¬ 
pressions full of metaphor and metathesis, while another says his 
verses are, as those sung by the sacerdotal Salii, beyond human com¬ 
prehension. Such a master have I chosen, and I flatter myself I 
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imitate him.’ The son of Chrysostom then read one of his sonnets 

with much fire, but he of Santiflana understood not a word. 4 It does 

• • 

not seem quite plain to ‘you,’ said Fabricio. ‘ I confess,’ answered 
Gil Bias, ‘ I should have desired a little less darkness.’ But Fabricio 
laughing replied, ‘ The best of this sonnet, my friend, is its unintelli¬ 
gibility. All works which are intended to be sqjblftne, should avoid 
whatever is natural and simple—in their mistiness their merit lies. 
It is enough tSat the poet can persuade himselS that he understands 
his own poem. 

In answer to all thisMrony of Le Sage, Gongdta tnight quote vjith 
a slight substitution the epigram of Heraclitus: # # 

* I am Gongora: wliy hale me up and down, O fools ? 

I laboured not for you, but for such as understand me. * 

One man with lie is equal to thirty thousftnd, but the unnumbered 
‘Are ntthing. This I assert, even by the side of Persephone. 

He might add that the fault of the ass is not, in the opinion of the 
learned, to be laid on the packsaddle. 

Certainly Gongora’s readers have a double delight, first in his poems 
themselves, and secondly in such success as they may have in their 
satisfactory elucidation. The doctrines of Pythagoras are so muffled 
in symbols that they have never yet been made bane to the general 
content. Yet how happy is he who is convinced that he understands 
them Martial has in his books things fitter for Apollo, the exegetist 
of dark sayings, than for a human audience. Paul is not wholly with¬ 
out difficulty. Persius is a man of some little celebrity, but his poems 
will not be found a reed without a knot. Pindar admits words 
intelligible indeed td the wise, Jbut without interpretation to the 
vulgar. And, with Ausdnius to his own friends, Gongora might have 
said, ‘ If you do not understand me, I shall obtain that which* I affected 
—tq wit, that you should be in need of me, de&re me, andzkeep me 
in mind.’ * «* * . ? 

But in spite of all that Gtmgora might have said, or perhaps 
say, his ingeniously conceited complications^ of a plain subject, like 
the labyrinthine folds of the linen rflffs of his time, make us yfcam 
after that perspicuity which was the keynote of* Lucan’s lines, but 
turned that poet into an historiafi. Osric Armado tire us; we 
do not prefer Cinna to Maro, and Bojas scarcely seems to have played 
the part of a Zoilus when, in his ComedyMYo Friendship without 
Honowr, to exaggerate the gloom of a hooded winter evening, he 
tells us the heavens had become a Gongpra, more murky than 
his bool^ ,*.•*. 

What Le Sage wrote in satire maybe and has been maintained by 
many in sober earnest. ‘ If*you wish everybody to venerate yon,’ says 
Gracian, one of Gongora’s poetical grandsons, ‘ allow yourself to be 
known but never understood*’ This precept, however, is not newer 

Voi. XU—No. 243 3 K 
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titan anything else under the sun. Quintilian mentions a tutor, 
quoted by Livy, who ordered his pupils,' in order to obtain success, to 
obscure their speech, a§ far as in them lay, The tutor used continu¬ 
ally theVord crieoTurov, or * make it dark.’ Did any scholar distinguish 
himself by an exceedingly intricate exercisp, he was wont to exclaim, 
* Bravo! even I myself cannot understand you.’ 

One of the main difficulties in Gongora’s poems is caused by his 
habit of inlaying his»phraseology, like Puff in the Celtic, with varie¬ 
gated chips of exotic metaphor. The Jupiter of Ennius, spitting hoary 
snow over the wintry Alps, is nothing to soqie of the strange notions 
of Gongora. They are equally numerous find recondite. He holds 
his reader in* the prison-house of the shadow and keeps him at a distance 
with figurative expression. He is frequently, like Tacitus, an entire 
knot, occasionally worth untying, but not,often. The result of very 
■serious and heavy labour Is sometimes, and not seldom, a very poor 
and light entertainment. Many of'his works, begotten of poetic force 
•on folly or vanity, are like Centaurs born of Ixion and Cloud, like the 
daughters of A£tna, made of much more smol^e than fire. He endeavours 
rather to entangle the reason than to interest the passions. His main 
object is to make men think rather than to make them feel. Like all 
the metaphysical poets, he produces sentiments, not such as nature 
enforces, but sqch as meditation supplies. There is too much art in 
his amusement, as in the Technopaegnion of Ausonius. That he might 
have done otherwise and better is beyond question, but he would 
not have become so famous. 

In addition to his metaphorical use of words, he obscures his 
subject by their extraordinary collocation. The ordo verborum of 
Gongora would-be, as welfcome to ptie erudite' Spanish critic as to a 
schoolboy a' Delphin version of Horace or Virgil. From his frequent 
•omission of the article the reader of the remarkable combat of Don 
■Quixote fend the Biscayan might imagine Gongora a compatriot of 
■that peppery knight.. In his use of Latiif terms* he recalls the Latini- 
pwrla of Quevedo. Hp seeks out unvsulfl expressions. And if he 
cannot find them, he & fain to employ in mdfet unusual senses those 
which are usUal. ‘In {his respect, lilqe Milton or Spenser, he may be 
said to have writ q hew language. The Spaniard of the present day 
who is daring enough to attempt a’perusal of his Polypheme, the 
•chief corner-stone of‘his eccentricity, may suppose himself fallen into 
;a foreign tongue mixed with some distorted Spanish broken, in the 
‘German phrase, upon the wheel, and, saying, as St. Jerome said of 
Persius, non vis neque intdliga/rfa, may pitch the work in a 

pet of despair against the wall., * 

The estilo culto, or cultivated style, in which the poetical heresiarch 
wrote was named after him, as one of its djuef exponents, * Gongorism.’ 
It was nearly related to that of th fConcqptietas or Concetbisbi, so called 
irom the conceits of Marini, and of thp Euphuism of which Quevedo 
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was the representative in Spain and Lily in England. It was admir¬ 
ably satirised in the PrSdeuee^ Ridicules. 

The motive which induced Gongora to* write in this style it is 
difficult to determine. lie may have desired to civilise the language 
of his fatherland, or to acquire the fame of erudition or a monopoly 
of public praise, or he may have desired merely hi^ own amusement. 
In thiB last case he would have been animated^ by the same spirit 
which moved ^he good sexton of Paulenca, a .village^ near his own 
town. That official clomb on a winter day thd stone staircasd to 
the belfry of his parish church, to toll the Ave Maria. He gave 
the first two peals in Ihe ordinary manner, 'f'hen, looking down 
from his elevation on all the people gathered together on thn market¬ 
place bareheaded and busy at their prayers, the devil entered into him, 
and tempted him to delay the last peal. He could nofr resist this 
temptation. The resulting regards of cdnfused surprise are said to 
have constituted his keenest recreation to the day of his death. 

Possibly the real cause of Gongora’s wayward words was that ex¬ 
cessive intolerance of his time which clipped the wing of thought 
and restricted the growth of science by rivets of iron. The tree 
which the folly of a passing fashion will not allow to follow nature’s 
laws in growing straight upwards, expends its energy by growing 
laterally, or downward, back again to the earth,[and becomes deformed. 

G ongora, probably forbidden original sentiment, exhausted his genius 
in exaggerated expression. 

But the grossest extravagances of Gongora may be ]>aralleled, if 
not exceeded, by the flights of other poets of his own and other lands. 

If he called a bird a feathered harp, Lope also described a duck as a 
feathered boat. Denjades surely trod op the brink oi meaning where 
light and darkness begin to mingle, when he spoke of a trumpet as 
a public cock, and he reached the utmost confines of lawful poetic • 
diction when by the city’s cloak he signified th£ walls of the town. 
Norris such mixed wit— Mddingerwitz, as s&me might call it—absent 
from the pages of ancienfrand modem Italy. • Ennius degraded moun¬ 
tains into earthy warts* and Lesbia made Sanazzar pray that either'* 
iEtna would <fry up the Nile or e^e the* Nile extinguish "^tna. 
Marini’s involved metaphoric‘conceits often* turn his rhymes into 
riddles without an answer. Samples of the brocaded style in which 
the thread of verbosity is spun finer than the staple of argument meet, 
us at every page in suclj poets as Donne ant^ Co^ey and Cleveland. 

Gongora was a contemporary of Camoens and Cervantes and 
Shakespeare. He lived in the Augustan era of Marlowe and Lope de 
Vega, of Quevedo and Sir *Philip Sidney. His age was illuminated 
by the pictures of Murillo, of Velasquez—whose portrait of Gongora 
may be seen in the Boyal Gallery of "Madrid—of Spagnoletto and of 
Zurbaran. He was bom in Cord|va, the country of Seneca and of 
Lucan, in 1561, and died in 1627. His father, & corregidor, was named 

1 3x2 
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Argote; his mother was a Leonora de Gongora. r His own name, Luis 
de Gongora y Argote, gives the prefetence of position and subsequent 
fame to his maternal patronymic. As few, would recognise Gongora 
under the title of Argote as Meyerbeer under Beer or Sir Francis 
Palgrave under Cohen. This inversion of his name was an antitype 
of that of his verse. He went to the University of Salamanca to> 
study law. But te the law Gongora was, as one of his biographers 
says, ‘ genially disinclined.’ Instead of reading law, he cjprote romances. 
He seems to have taken to the Church as a pis alter, and became 
honorary chaplain to Philip the Third. So,high was the honour of 
this office that no pay was apparently attached to it. His rank 
became greater bht his profit certainly less. He was kicked upstairs. 

One of his romances gives the story of his daily life. 

* He rose, he says, at seven, put on a clean shirt with some loose 
stockings carelessly gartered, looked at himself in the glass and 
arranged his ‘ little lettuces ’ well of ill. ‘ Little lettuces 5 is a GongO- 
rism for ruffs. Then, after Mass, he .breakfasted like a Dutchman, in 
his garden in the summer time, but in winter in his kitchen, lie' 
devoured tripe and black pudding from September to Christmas, 
and from December to January rich loins of pork and sausages.. 
From March to May he ate fried ham and truffles, and cold gammon 
with cherries frpm May to August. This yearly carte contains much 
the outer world would not conceive to be poetic food. The last item 
might be a novelty even to such experienced cooks as Soyer or' 
Francatelli, Mrs. Glasse or Mrs. Beeton. In hot weather he took his 
drink with snow, but in cold as the Redeemer made it. At eleven 
he enjoyed the inevitable olla, with a slice of bacon or some such 
trifle added—a jMgpon’s ldjg «r a Iris’s ribs, thebreast of a, partridge 
or a pullet’s thigh. On the whole he does not appear to have fared 
ill. •• 

After Gongora became a Churchman he passed most of his time- 
at the Court at Valladolid, leaving the closb streets of Gordova—which,, 
frogi his sonnet, he seeljps to* have loved well, if not wisely—with its 
rich Jbishops and poor tradesmen, its women vfalking # like horses, and 1 
its horses walking like e wamen,dts shapeless houses, its men of the 
height of cornstalks, 4 and its crowd of fools. But at Court, though 
leaving what he considered (since Ms conversion) the love follies of 
his youth, he nevertlieless Vrote several satirical poems, treating 
those who were hostile to him with ctfustic derision. Valladolid 
seems to have pleased him but little. In one of his sonnets he calls 
it the * vale of tears,’ punning on its name*a valley of Jehoshaphat 
without an hour—not to mentiop a day—bf judgment, full of Counts 
indeed, but such Cbunts as Chipchon in summer, and Niebla, Nieva 
and Lodosa in winter, while neither in winter nor summer is Count 
Buendia seen. These are, we jlre told by his commentators, all • 
names of good Spanish families in his t^me, and are related to words 
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which mean, the last, fine weather, the three precedlngit respectively 
mist, snow, and mud, and the first that which Shelley describes in one 
of his letters as coserdla innominata. In another sonnet, referring to 
the channel of poached filth, which in his time flooded the .middle 
street of Valladolid, he again puns on the name of the city, * You! 
the valley of good odour, nhy, rattier, valley of the Alexandrian rose ’—- 
an allusion whereof the explanation, with the resUoflihe poem, must, 
in deference to^he guardians of our purity, be left behind the veil. 

Eetiring from the Court of Madrid more rich«in regret than in 
reals, he writes some Teredos Burlescos, taking for his model Horace’s 
Beatus ille and 0 ms, qfyando ego te aspidam ? * . 

Cussed be he who makes, a lord his idol and loses his money. Laughing 
streams ! continue laughing at him who thought to celebrate the festivals of the 
Court—as well might he have complimented Judas in an octave—who wished tg 
immnrijdise the fair women who wander on the binks of the Manzan&res, but was 
prevented by catching cold ill its damp night air. Flattery and Falsehood, the 
modern Muses, have worn away the chords of my lyre. My song is dried up, like 
Madrid's river in the summer time. I "have stripped the jackdaw of its peacock’s 
feathers, and will hang up on *ny wall the trophies of my disillusion. Let deceit 
And adulation and leasing remain in their proper theatre, where hope feeds with 
its green meat beast after beast year after year. If there be such a thing as hap¬ 
piness in this world, I may find it awaiting me in my little garden, under that 
lemon tree whose verdure knows no change. There, amidst the whispers of happy 
waters, indolence without blame and slumber devoid of solicitude may be mine, if 
X rest not here in dust, worried to death in that mill in which the horse is always 
tired. Ah! happy be who hides himself far from the city’s roar, and is no member 
■of that long serpent formed by a sad succession of clients followed by their patron, 
who thus moves onwards os the oral), with his tail before him. Oh, happy solitude 
and divine repose ! pleasant truce of a life in town! peace of the understanding 
strained ns in an alembic by the discourses of human ambition! Jewels form the 
crown, and gold the mantle, of the momyrek, hut^trddence lqng#not after so much 
greatness, sister as it is to so ipuch grief. Lying on the grass, it takes account of 
its stock of years, singing some old ballad about the expulsion of the Moors. 
Thus it passes a happy life, caring not a tittle for the Court’s distribution of titles, 
paying no postage for nev^s. Independent of the State and its ministers, it wan¬ 
ders in itp own orchard at ease. Its table is spread with a cloth of emerald by 
the margin of some silver founfain^and is set out with fruit, an unbought banquet. 
Let luxury retain her creslfed plate, her bacchanal confusion—but lo! mjjnule 1 

awaits at my portaf. O Dapple! I commend Qongora to your loujs. 

• • • # • 

• 

The edition of jGrongora’s tyorks published by* Gonzalo de Hozes 
in Madrid in the year 1654 contains Ids varied poems—he wrote, 
as Fabricio said, every style.of poetry—in the following order: 

Sonnets, drawn after thfe Petrarchian model; Candones, or Songs; 
Octaves, written in the Italian ottava rima ; Teredos, or Tiercets; 
Dizimas, ©r ten-line stanzas ; Letrillas ,’or poems a'dapted to music, 
and Borrttimces. Most of these havfc been subdivided into heroic, 
ambrous, burlesque, lyric, sacred, satiric, pastoral, funereal and mis¬ 
cellaneous. Then come the fable a>f Polyphemus and Galatea, the 
Soledades in two parts, and the Panegyric of the Duke of Lerma, a 

I 
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very wearisome affair of some fourscore stanzas. The 1x>ok concludes 
with Comedies, of which we have no qpace to treat. 

To all authors whose merits have made their works survive, there 
comes sooner or later a period in which their performances are made 
the matter of learned curiosity and speculative research. And for 
Gongora this is Tjell. Without such*adventitious help, without the 
presumptive guesseS of the scholiast, the words of Don Luis had been 
harder than thpse of qjir brother Paul. Gongora’s chi^ commentators 
(to* whom he and all who read his works owe a large debt of gratitude) 
are Pellicer and poronel. 

* Joseph Pellicer furnished in 1630 a commentary on the Polyphemus, 
the Soledadeu, the Panegyric of the Duke of Lerma and the Pyramuft 
and Thi&be. In 1636 Garcia de Salzedo Cdronel explained the? first 
two poems-s-the latter of2,000 lines, the former of some sixty stanzas— 
at considerable length, his ‘book occupying some 420 quarto pages j 
and in 1645 the same indefatigable student published with his learned 
annotations the whole of the works of Gongora. Two volumes of this 
appeared—the second, containing some 800 pages, is in our national 
library: in this he promises yet a third volume. These two men, 
like the Cumsean Sibyl, guide the attentive reader through the sub¬ 
terranean mazes of Gongora’s verse. Their exegetical help is enor¬ 
mous, but their expositions are commonly tedious by an unnecessary 
tale of words. Though they cannot be accused of shunning dark 
passages, they certainly hold too often their 'farthing candle to the 
sun. But a sieve cannot be made from the tail of an ass, nor is the 
ear of the pig suitable for a silk purse, and it is equally idle to hope to 
get from commentators instruction on the subject in hand without in¬ 
struction on other subjects/.collateral, hr ingeniously made to^ appear so. 

For instance, in a note to the 'Polifemp Don Garcia traces the 
lineage and history of asps through several pages, beginning with 
the information that the male and female invariably are found together 
—how fair an example Jfoi* married life!—and if h traveller kills either 
(inadvertently or not: itds of little consequence), he is straightway pur- 
' sueTiJrp the other, whovwill certainly avenge the death of his or her 
companion, unless the devoted one cross a stream; /or ‘ water alone 
can detain asps.’ More entertaining obiter dicta might be presented 
were the writer not afraid of laying himself open to the same charge 
which has been made against* the commentators. 

The Folyphemvq can boast of many fine passages. For instance, 

the description of the ill-omened crowd of night birds, ‘ with their sad 

voices and their sleepy flight,’ which gather together before the cave of 

the Cyclops, the subject? of Handel’s melody and Homer’s song. How 

ludicrously horrible is the effect of«his giant’s music— 

« 

The wild woods shake, waves treifible on the shore 
Convulsed, the sea nymph breaks her silver lute, 

And deafened ships fly past wi^i sail and oar, 

When Polyphemus plays upon his flute. 
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When Galatea* at last finds Acie asleep, or rather feigning slumber, 
fearing to break bis assumed trance by any trouble of sudden sound, 
banging over him like the queeh of birds over a hawk, bow beautifully 
is she described a*s rivalling in courtesy her lover (who had on his part 
hesitated to break the sleep of Galatea) by not only stopping*her own 
steps but wishing also to* stop the babbling of the lazy water which 
passed singing by his side; till at length gradually drawing nearer, 
she wonders aj^iis hair like the last confused rays of the setting sun, 
and his mouth of flowers. The poet tells us how the aSp Love lies Jud. 
rather in the grassgrown field than in the trim and shapely garden, 
and how the sea-nympl£ slpwly drinks his poisoto ih gazing on the 
unadorned and manly form of her shepherd lover. Aci^ through the 
* sight hole of his waking sleep,’ watches her the while, like a second 
Argus or Lynceus, till at last, unable any longer to bear his sweet 
agony, he shakes 'the sfemblance of slumber from his limbs, and 
prostrates himself to kiss the marble feet in golden slippers of his 
love. Then they sit on a mossy stone, in the shadow of trees em¬ 
braced by gadding ivy which’makes for them a green verandah. 
There on a carpet of a thousand colours woven by the loom of spring, 
the shepherd suffers for a while the sorrows of him who languished 
between the rising fruit and the sinking waters. But in the mean 
time with the setting sun, Polypheme mounts a mighty rock—this 
incident with many others Gongora has copied from Ovid, who also 
copied it from Theocritus, who copied it probably from someone else 
now unremembered—mounts a rock to call, like Mr. Kingsley’s Mary, 
his cattle home, and giving breath with the bellows of his mouth to 
his alboguee, frightens Galatea into wishing herself a humble flower, 
dead with love of Acis, and no more alive from the fear of Polypheme. 
After a short prelude comes the song of tfie Cycldpa, tffe beauty of which 
can scarcely be concealed even by the following translatory rhymes. 

t a 

0 fairest Galatea! ah, more sweet 
Than* perfun^d pinks, fresh cropt in dewy morn, 

Par whiter, fpx, than any swims, whidb meet 
Their death with Boft songs downthe river borne, ' 

])jtore bright art thou, my only Paraclete, „ 

Than the eyed mantle by the ppflcock worn; • 

The hosts' of stars which stud the sapphire skies 
Shipe for me, sweetheart, less than thy tto> eyes t 

Leave in the dark cool deep fhy sister hand 
Of maidans Yare, in weed-grown *ocky»cell, 

And in day’s twilight rising, on this strand 
Let ocean* see two stars where|one star fell; 

Cross the smooth sand, to me* who lpve thd sand 
Where silvered by tbjpfeet each little shell 
Sparkles with pearls, or sc^it seems to me * 

Born without .dew, but only touched by thee. 

Then after all vain entreaty, ^ 

I 
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Deaf daughter of the deep, whose tender ears • 

Resist my sighs, as rocks resist strong wind, 

Do woods of purple coral fronj my tears 
Steal thee? pr dreams—what dreams P—thy senses bind? 

Does harsh sea^music hold thee f with thy pe^rs— 

If peers were thine—in the dance dost pleasure find P 
To my sweet song but once thine eai; incline, 

Foj it ie sweet, if not for it is mine. 

The humour in the last touch is not the humour o^Gongora but 
of Theocritus. ‘ I 'can play on the pipe,’ says the Cyclops in the 
eleventh idyl of tljat ^poet, ‘ better than any other Cyclops, celebrating 
you,* my dear sweet apple, and myself at the same time by my song, 
and I am jwont to do so very often in the dead of the night. 1 The 
translation above given is of the first three‘but of a dozen stahzas 
which compose,the giant’s love song. It is written in the same metre 
as Ihe original, and is as faithful as it was in the translator’s powgr to 
make it, but to anyone capable of reading the breathing words of 
-Gongora it is but a caput mortuum ., an exhausted residuum from 
which all fire and spirit has been distilled. 

Gongora’s celebrated heroic Gancion, or ‘ Ode on the Armada which 
our master King Philip the Second sent against England,’ appears to 
have been written before the winds and the waves fought against that 
naval outfit. The poet therein hopes that the ‘ eyes of the English 
pirates may be made as blind to-day as they are to the true faith, by 
means of the numerous heroes, for whose ships .and sails sea and wind 
are scarcely sufficient. 1 He abuses in good set terms our Virgin 
Queen, Spenser’s Gloriana and Belphoebe, as condemning our country 
to eternal infamy, ‘ holding in her hand instead of the spindle the 
sceptre and the sword, the wifp of marfy, and of many the daughter- 
in-law. Infamous queen ! nay no queen, but.fier'ce and lustful wolf. 1 
-He concludes his panegyric with a verse taken from the sonnets of 
Petrarch: r 

Fiamma del ciel su le tue trecfcie piovk ! , 

0 r> 

translated with a bitter amplification of insult by a modem poet: 

^ May Heaven’s just flange on thy false tresses rain. 

4 ) 

Gongora wrote his poem before the fate of the Ariqpda was known, 
because in its conclusion, he say§: ‘ 0 song ! since my rude lyre aspires 
to become a military clarion, hereafter the frozen car and the torrid 
zone shall hear me sing of the arins and triumphs and crown of our 
Spain, unless, 1 he adds in a parenthesis, ‘.Phoebus deceives me 1 
—which Phoebus most assuredly did. , 

In a sonnet to a girl who had pricked her finger with a pid, the 
ring which the wounded finger wears is a prison of articulated mother of 
pearl. This compliment is not so pretty as that in which he tells one of 
his loves that she has while walking*through the fields the faculty of 

* a 
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producing flowers with her feet as fast as she can gather them with 
her hands. But Gongora is not always polite to the ladies. Births 
of women he compares to rain cftrads—we know not whence they come 
but only where th’ey fall. fFhe sufferings he underwent in his sundry 
courtships and serenades were possibly numerous, but there is some 
doubt whether he was justified* by any canon of good breeding or 
biemtance in complaining to his mistress that hp as, with waiting 
at her door o^e winter night, so completely frozen that even her 
lapdog took him for a stone pillar, and lifting u£ his leg debonairly 
and with delightful boldness, silvered his black boots in the moon- 
light. ; • * 

As a specimen of a sacred octave, ^ poem in the heroic stanza of 
Italy,»is given here an analysis of the Vision of the descend of the 
Virgin to present a gorgeous casula or chasuble to Saint IJdefonso, in 
the holy church of Toledo. This she did because Ildefonso had 
done Battle for her in the matter of her disputed virginity against 
Helvidius and Pelagius, whom tlie poet classifies under the order 
‘ Serpentes.’ The daring of the miracle and the difficulty of the poem 
arouse .almost equal admiration. 

It is night, a night not shrouded in her thick shadow-woven 
mantle, but counterfeiting a twilight gloom. The moon has bowed her 
splendour behind a cold cloud as if saddened by a Thessalian sorceress. 
Suddenly like a nightly sun, and on a throne of feathers, supported on 
the shoulders of singing cherubim, Mary clothes the air with the 
purple beams of day. The walls of Toledo seem to rise through the 
fields of aether to receive her* coming, with the music of as many 
harps as there are ripples on the shores of the Tagus. She seeks the 
shepherd of the sacred crook, him who bruised with his learned heel 
the large flelvidian snake, and finds him stealing himself from sleep 
on the threshold of her fane. The luminous horror of her presence 
turns the least timid of his acolytes into stone, but Ildefoilso drinks 
her radiant glory as an eaglg the rising sun- Ife prostrates himself 
in the rosy circle of her dewy shine. TJie qudfen throws over him a 
rich brocade. There ig a rSciprocity of thanks, to which Gongpra 
modestly considers himself unable to do justice, and so leaveswfcfor 
another hand. The Virgin vanishes* but*tl#e ^hin light of d#wn 
which rests on th$ stones, but now Stained by the ruby glow which 
shone warm around her, looks for awhile no l^sg white than the sea¬ 
shore covered with ocean’s spon-subsiding foam. The poem ends with 
a complimentary address «to the Virgin, ancf one yet more compli¬ 
mentary to the family of $he Sandovales. 

A sweet little madrigal t occupies a position but*a few leaves dis¬ 
tant frorfl this poem, though totaJljP different from it in character, 
subject and treatment, composed on the death of ‘the daughters of 
the Duke of Feria.’ ‘ ( 

* Three violets of the skies, three stars of the flowers, ah! set so 
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soon, you seal, 0 perfumed marble l three flowers ov* which Death 
has sown the seed pearls of his frost, unless they Kve elsewhere, wear¬ 
ing their hair in a never-dying dawn/ 

Due allowance being made for the usual Spanish extravagance of 
diction, these verseB on those three blossoms of humanity, the eldest 
of whom was, in the words of Gongora; ‘ justf in the uncertain twilight 
of her teens,’ seem ^exquisitely sweet, pathetic and beautiful. They 
contain the four chief thoughts, the comparisons to a^ower and to a 
star, that idea*of Def&h’s winter, and that closing one of immortality, 
which Milton has expanded in his verses on the death of a fair infant 

* dying of a cough.’ 'Of romance.*, La mas bellg, nina has been called by 
ah eminent £panjsh critic the best in the Castilian language. It 
describes the woes of a woman whose husband has left her for the war 
the day after her marriage. Of the stanzas translated the penultimate 
strongly calls to mind Virgil's neget guis carmina 'Gallo ? and the last 
balances by an excess of plainness mapy preceding excesses of obscurity. 

* The fairest maiden of our village, yesterday married and to-day a widow 
and alone, seeing her eyes (husband) have gone to the battle beseeches 
her mother to hearken to her sorrow. Lea'Se me to weep, 0 shores of 
the sea! Sweet mother mine! who would not lament though his 
breast were flint, and would not cry aloud, seeing the greenest years 
of my girlhood withering away ? Leave me to weep, 0 shores of 
the sea 1 Let the nights go, since the eyes which made mine watch 
have gone! let them go and not look on such * loneliness, for my bed 
is too big for me by half. Leave me to weep, 0 shores of the 
sea!’ 

But perhaps the most elegant of Gongora’s efforts in this style of 
poetry is that commencing En un pastoral albergue, which contains 
the story of AngelicA and Medoro. Fflur lines out of this poem have been 
c arbitrarily deleted by Quintana in his Tesoro del Pamaso Espanol; 
the lines ate indeed highly coloured by Gongora’s favourite faculty, 
but it may be a question whether this fact justifies Quintana’s omission. 
If every editor were £q expunge those veises which he considered 
«_ improper, the works of 4 *our best poets woulcUsoon be reduced into 
pamfflQets. Byron would be without Cain or Ddn Juan, while 
Milton’s shade would*wdtep\>ver the losAof Lyddas, which Dr. Johnson 
deemed ‘ vulgar and disgusting/ , « f 

The Soledades, a word which Gongora appears to have interpreted 
woods or forests, contains some remarkable jMssages. The first book 
speaks of a country maiden as a virgin so fair that she could parch 
Norway with her two suns, and with her two hands bleach .^Ethiopia. 
In the second book is introduced a swift ardent scion of the lascivious 
Zephyr, in other yjords a jennet/who with a neigh salutes \he egg- 
coloured horses of the sun, whifih hear his greeting in their ascent of 
the ecliptic and courteously reply. • Not otherwise Wfren Wordsworth’s 
Joanna laughed aloud— that laugfl was re-echoed with a responsive 
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uproar by all the brotherhood of the ancient hills. Helm Crag gave, 
the poet tells us, this laugh of Joanna to Hammer-Scar, Hammer-Scar 
to Silver-how, and so leaping onwards it passed in turn SilverMhow, 
Loughrigg, Fairfield, Helvellyh, Skiddaw, and Glaramara, till jt settled 
wearily down at last at Kirkstone. In these Soledades Gkmgora spoke 
probably from experience wheh he called ceremony ‘ that profane 
custom, which wastes in salvoes of impertinence* our most necessary 
time.’ 

‘• a ^ 

It is difficult to determine whether Gongora has been more praised 
or blamed by his own countrymen. The great Lope worshipped him, 
as he worshipped Cervantes, with his mouth, but* probably his heart 
was far from him. His panegyrics in* the Laurd de Apoloqre not to 
be trusted. That piec<? reminds the reader of Colman’s Odes to 
Oblivion and to Obscurity in the matter of Gray. The* Andalusian 
giant need not necessarily be understood of Gongora’s mind. His 
body is described by Hofces his friend, who has intoned the plain song 
of his life with no little skill, as that of another Saul, eminent by head 
and shoulders over his fellow-students at Salamanca. When Lope 
wrote that Gongora’s wit is no less lively than that of Martial, and 
much more decent, and that all his works are distinguished by eru¬ 
dition—sincerity may have directed his pen, but surely irony alone 
could have induced liim to say that Cordova has as much to boast of 
in Gongora as in his compatriots Seneca and Lucah. Lope speaks 
of him as dying a swaij^ and living a phoenix, but in his comedy Las 
Bizannas de Belisa, in which Belisa is the antitype of Aminte or 
Polixene of the Hotel de Rambouillet, he apparently includes him in 
the category of those reprobates who painted with rouge not only 
cheeks but noses, bringing all good things by the rqad of extremes to 
the gulf of ruin. In revenge, Gfongora in his Byramus and Thisbe, 
referring to the ‘ crannied hole or chink ’ .as the player in Bottom’s* 
company called it, the player who had some piaster or lime or rough 
cast about hipi to signify wall, and was the wittiest partition that 
ever Demetrius heard discourse—Goagora, .availing himself of the 
double sense of rima, «ays it was ‘ clearer th$n the rhymes of a certain* 
person,’ meaning, very likely, Lope.^ He also alludes j;o the ISHbwers 
of Lope, in one of his sonnets, as ducks dabbling in the slop which 
inundates their flat (vega) master. This is one of the instances, very 
numerous in Gongora, and adding to .his intricacy, of a pun, a term 
which, like the tongue^of*a jackdaw, speaks, as^it has been affirmed, 
twice as much for being split. He goes on to advise Lope’s acolytes, 
and so presumably Lope himself, to sail quacking down the ancient 
channel* as a rabble (out never likely to attain to Attic style or Roman 
learning, and concludes by beseeching them to worship the swans— 
that is, of course,* Gongora and his school. 

Cervantes id his Voyage to Famasms calls Gongora agreeable, 
beloved, acute, sonorous and solemn above all poets that Apollo has 
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seen, and declares him to hold the key of a grace of style unequalled 
in the universe. This seems, in spite of the well-known hyperbole 
of Spanish panegyric, too magnificent to be sincere. Other critics 
are undoubtedly, favourable. Quintana, who^ says we must distinguish 
between the brilliant poet and the extravagant innovator, calls Gongora 
in Roma/nces a king. Don Jos6 Pellioer, who pecked at everything in 
Madrid with his Satirical pen, puts his genius, curiously enough, on a 
par with that of Pindar, and Saavedra Fajardo calls him the Muses’ 
■darling, and eoryphetfs of the Graces. ^ 

Though many may take exception to Antonio’s estimate of his 
style as ad Cleanikii lucemam qlucubratus, and to his use of appo- 
tiitissimb in the sentence Lati^orum vocabulorum pluribus appo- 
mti88imb*u8wrpat%8 pomoeria Hispance linguae quodammodo , ex- 
tendit, yet few can help endorsing the opinion of that eminent critic, 
when he says that Gongora „was vir ingeniu maximus, if not poeta 
ad ccderorum owtwvium invidiavrk. , . 

^ .f’ 

.Tamtcs Mi?w. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF TlfF MASS 


The^ controversy in which I find myself engaged* witB Mr. George 
Bussell originated in Mr. Birrell’s very natural inquiry, * What, then, 
did happen at the .Reformation ? * 1 His contention was* that this .is 
a question which has never been settled, which must be faced, but 
which requires for its solution* a ‘study of contemporary evidence 
beyond the power of the ordinary individual who desires to learn the 
truth. No one who has.made history his study will, I think, venture 
to dispute this proposition. Putting aside for the moment the works 
of rival theologians, we find in Dr. Lingard the champion of Rome, 
in Mr. Froude the apologist of Henry the Eighth. It is not to these 
that we can turn. And yet, as has been recently §aid by Professor 
Maitland of Domesday, the true story of the Reformation, if not- 
‘ the known,* is at least ‘ the knowable.* There is no reason why it 
should not be possible to do for the great struggle of the sixteenth, 
century what my friend Professor Gardiner is doing for that of the 
century which followed: it is only for the man that we wait. 

In the meanwhile, I endeavqured, in iny article; to illustrate the 
importance and extent of that contemporary historical evidence which 
is now being brought to light, and which bfears directly onihe subject*’ 
of JVIr. Birrell’s inquiry. Starting from_ Mr*. Gladstone’s position 
that ‘.the Church of England must fall back’ on the Elizabethan 
settlement, ‘ in giving an account of iierse/f,’ I dealt, not with the 
changes and reactions of the three preceding reigns, but w ith/ the* 
Elizabethan religion,’ as I deemed it might historically be termed. 
As might be expected, this style pleased neither,* high ’ nor * low ’ in 
the Church; buE its justice* I *think, is feirly established by this 
reluctant admission in a tractate on th*e * Anglo-Catholic ’ side : 

It is not a topic on whicH Churchmen love to Swell, hut from 1558 to 1580 
the dominant factor in our JReformation was Queen and Council; and, to speak , 
in homeljn phrase, the Queen and Council, by means of the bishops, took the Church 
by the ngse and drenched her.* # 

• * • 

The expression is not mine; I do not say that it is pretty; but 

1 Nineteenth Century, April 1896. 

* Bishop Guest the Rev. Cfc F. Hodges (1894). 
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it forms an effective comment on the tale that the Church reformed 
herself. 

And now, as to ‘ theJVIass.’ Mr. Russell, replying to Mr. Birrell’s 
view of ,the difference ‘ between a .Catholic country and a Protestant 
one ’ at the present day, thus defined the position: 

r C 

< It is the Mass,’he says, ‘ that matters; it is the Mass that makes the difference.’ 
And here it Beems to mo that Mr. Birrell attaches to the word ‘ Mass ’ some occult 
or esoteric meaning for which, as far as I know, he has no warrant. . . . The 
Reformers regarded tfye Words as synonymous. . . . The Mass/then, is the service 
of the Holy Communion, nothing more and nothing less . 3 

( As to the “order ’ there is no question: Mr. Eussell admits 
that it has been ‘ largely and repeatedly modified ’ in the "service of 
the Holy Communion Office, which differs accordingly from the Mass. 
This much js obvious. But, apart from the question of these changes, 
is * the Mass,’ as Mr. Russqll persists, a ‘ perfectly colourless and in- 
descriptive’ name for the Sacrament? The facts are simple. I 
proved, in my previous article, that the Elizabethan reformers (with 
whom I was there concerned) violently denounced ‘ the Mass,’ not 
* private ’ Masses, not ‘ superstitious ideas ’ about the Mass, but ‘ the 
Mass’ itself, sans fa$on. I also proved that ‘the Mass ’ was recog¬ 
nised as the distinctive feature of the old religion, and, as such, was 
suppressed and extirpated by law. 

Mr. Russell,however,appeals to Ridley as an ‘orthodox, learned, 
and authoritative ’ man, whose words triumphantly prove that his 
above assertion is correct. 4 To Ridley, therefore, he shall go. Even 
in 1550, Ridley forbids, in his injunctions to his clergy, ‘any 
counterfeiting of the popish mass ... in the time of the Holy Com¬ 
munion,’ and abolishes the altar ‘ that the form of a table may more 
move and turn tte eithple fr6m the < old superstitious opinions of the 
popish mass.’ Of his views on ‘April 15,‘1557’*—a year and a 
half after his death—Mr. Eussell alone can speak. I only know that, 
when in prison with Latimer his fellow-martyr—Latimer who said 
of ‘MistressMissa’ thtft ‘the t devil hath brought her in again’—he 
held that 1 

things crone in the mass tend openly to the overthrow of Christ s institution. . , . 
I do not take the' mass as it«is ht this 'day. for^the communion of the church, but 
for a popish device, whereby . , . the people of God are miserably deluded." 

1 v c 

The most extreme of modem, Protestants could not go further than 
this. Again, in his farewell epistle penned before he went to the 
stake, this great reformer, whose ‘language,’ Mr. RusBell reminds 
us, ‘ was remarkable for its theological temperateness,’ wrote of the 
‘ altar ’ and of the** mass ’ thus: « 

In the stead of the Lord’s holy table they give the people, with much solemn 
disguising, a thing which they call their mass; but, in deed and in truth it is a 

----c-*--- 

* Nineteenth Centhry, xl. 36—6. 4 P. 422, supra. * Ibid, 

* Ridley’s Work, ed. Parker Sj>c., pp. 121, 120. 
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very masking and mockery of the true supper of the Lord, or rather I may call it 
a crafty juggling, whereby these false thieves and jugglers have bewitched the 
minds of the simple people . . . unti pernicious idolatry. 

And then, turning in his agony to his own see of London, he who 

was to light that * candle’ for England, cried, as if in vision: 

6 • 

O thou now wicked and bloody see, why dost thou set ap again many altars 
of idolatry, which by the word of God were justly taken away? Oh, why hast 
thou overthrows* 4he Lord’s table P Why dost thou s daily delude the people, 
masking in thy moves, in the stead ef the Laris most hofy tapper f 7 

Such is the witness of the man on whom Mr. *Russell relies! JEfe 

% 

does not know when Ridley died; he does not knomwh$t Ridley 
wrote; and he then comes forward ‘ in correction ’ of my statements 
of the English Reformation. • 

It is beyond dispute that Masses are only mentioned by the 
Church of England in connexion with blasphemy, while its bishops, 
as we shall see, associated the term with idolatry. As to modem days, 
we need not travel further than Johnson’s Dictionary—as brought up 
to date by Dr. Latham (1870)—for that * occult or esoteric meaning ’ 
which came as a surprise to Mr. Russell. For we there find ‘ Mass ’ 
described as tbe ‘ Service of the Romish Church at the celebration of 
the Eucharist.’ And who are those who would re-introduce the word 
* Mass ’ among us ? Notoriously, only that extreme school, of whom, 
in his last charge, Archbishop Longley said: 

It is no want of charity to declare that they remain with us in order that they 
may substitute the Mass for the Communion; the obvious aim of our reformers 
having been to substitute the Communion for the Mass (p. 46). 

’ , , > 

This, which was merely the view of the Primate of all England, 
will be treated with the ridicule it deserves by an expert like Mr<* 
Russell, who is able to assure us that ‘.the Ma^s is the Service of the 
Holy Communion, Nothing more and nothing less.* 

Now, this is a point that must be -driven home, for Mr. Russell’s 
position is a juggle. * And, as a juggle, it Is a perfect type ST the* 
policy of the sacerdotal party. We have t «nly to ask. ourselvesVhat 
would happen if, instead of denouncing ‘ the J squire and the parson,’ • 
Mr. .Russell suddenly took to (^scribing the villagers as * villains/ 
His ingenuous surprise that anyone should*object to a term which 
originally meant only, a •tdneswxtn or d^elle^ in a village (villa) 
would scarcely avert the* wrath of his hearers who attached to it the 
strange ‘esoteric meaning’ of ‘a cjownish, a depraved person, a 
scoundrel/ 9 And yet, it is with no less Artless innocence that he 

* • 

1 Ridley’s Works, ed. Parker Soo., p. 409.* 

* Hansard (1893), xviii. 123* 

* Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, when the development in the meaning la 

traced. . i 
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now claims, as a 'perfectly colourless and indescriptive* name, a 
term which, ever since the Church of England possessed her present 
(Elizabethan) Prayer Book (to say nothing of her Articles), had 
notoriously denoted the rival liturgy, and the rival doctrine, of 
Borne. Here is a term which, under Elizabeth, the reformers not 
only discarded hut forced the people to abandon, because they 
identified it with Borne; here is a term which at the present day 
the sacerdotal party,, and they alone, are trying to substitute for the 
Church’s ‘Communion.’ Why? Because of the doctrines with 
which it is identified. This, as Mr. Bussell would say, ‘ is elemen¬ 
tary knowledge;’ and yet he assures us, knowing this, that the 
Mass is <‘ a perfectly colourless' and indescriptive ’ name. 

Is not this a type, as I have said, "of the whole sacerdotal 
position ? Lights, vestments, ritual, are authorised (so far as they 
are) because they mean nothing; and then they are used on the 
avowed ground that they mean everything. The Boman Catkolib 
and the loyal Churchman can, and d$, unite against this double-faced 
position; indeed, to condemn it, one need t not be either, one need 
only be an honest man. 

It is exactly in the same spirit that Mr. Bussell proclaims it * a 
matter of great indifference ’ to him whether we speak of an ‘ altar ’ 
or a ‘ table.' It was scarcely a matter of ‘ indifference ’ to Ridley 
or to the other Reformers, when they not only erased the altar from 
the Liturgy, but overthrew it in the church, on the avowed ground 
of its connexion with ‘ the sacrifice of the Mass.’ And, now that the 
doctrine of that sacrifice is revived hy a party in the Church, 
the importance of the word ‘altar’ has revived with it. Hence 
the Primate to wfyom I have referred had'already to speak thus 
some thirty years ago: jj 

The Romish notion of a time, real, and substantial sacrifice of the body and 
blood of Christ, as it is called in th% Council of Trent, entailed the use of the term 
altar. But this term appears nowhere in the Bdbk of Common Prayer, and* was 
no doubt omitted lest any countenance should be given to the sacrifice. 

*u. v * 

Thi^p* I showed above, was undoubtedly the*case. 10 s 

Healing with what J, ventured to t§rm Mr. Gladstone's * astound¬ 
ing statement ’ tha^ %he altars replaced in Mary’s reign were under 
Elizabeth allowed ‘ to continue,' I adduced evidence of their destruc¬ 
tion. The fact of that”d > estru6tion, Mr. Russell replies, ‘ is elementary 
knowledge.’ What them is the meaning of Ipc strange remark that, as 
Mr. Gladstone “ has ‘ astounded ’ Mr. Bound by some previous publi¬ 
cations on this subject, perhaps he will astdund him a little more in 
the treatise on Anglican Orders ighich he hhs just foreshadowed ” ? Is 
this a hint that in that treatise Mr. Gladstone will advance state¬ 
ments in even sharper conflict with ‘ elementary knowledge ’ ? I do 
not say that he will* not do so—Mr. Bussell is likely to be well 

M fSee p. 199 above. 
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informed; but, surely it is scarcely fair to Sir. Gladstone to betray the 
fact beforehand. 

And now from the * *• Mass V and the * altar ’ let us turn to the 
■question of ‘ continuity.’ . Much, if not mo£t*of the fighting that has 
raged about ‘ the Continuity of the Church ’ is due simply US want of 
definition. What do we; mean when we talk of ‘continuity,’ when 
we say that the Church of England was ‘ the same*’ before and after 
the Reformation ? There is what I may temp ‘ institutional ’ con¬ 
tinuity; therms ‘ structural continuity,’ as flfr. Russell styles it; 
and there is, lastly, doctrinal continuity. A Chulch may possess the 
first only, or the first twyo, or all three. It is with the first alone that 
the historian and the hfwyer are concerned. A*Church may ‘ shed ’ 
her doctrines like the English, or even her bishops HBe the Scotch, 
and yet remain, in the eyes of the State, the National Church. 
Viewed as a corporation. (or aggregate of corporations)* entitled to 
certain rights and endowments, the Church is, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly continuous: that a new Church was established and 
endowed in the sixteenth century is, of course, a vulgar fiction. 

This, however, is not; at all what Mr. Russell means when he 
speaks of ‘ continuity.’ His view—or, at least, his latest view—is 
that , 

the organic or structural continuity of the Church of England is secured by the 
episcopal succession. , . . The Church of England has maintained, through the 
succession of her bishops, an unbroken continuity . 11 

This, he says, I do not deny: I have no wish to deny it. But I reply 
with Bishop Jewell, as would,’ I gather, Mr. Birrell: 

* Succession,' you say, ‘ is the chief way for any Christian man to avoid Anti¬ 
christ.’ I gjant you, if 34011 * mean the gucceasion 8 f doetryie.*. . . It is not suffi¬ 
cient to claim succession of jjlace; it bekoveth us rather to have regard to the 

succession of doctrine . 1,1 . m 

*• 

Thi§ he wrote in reply to Harding, who had iifipugned his episcopal 
succession. * * •' 

Mr. Russell does himself*less than justice in not mentioning*that 
lie himself has provided the Church with a qe’w argument for 'Jawing 
‘the succession of her bishop*.’ In*that lame # eloquent and sttldied 
speech in which, as he reminds us, he supported* the disendowment 
of the Church in "faales, he quoted the words.that Shakespeare places 
in the mouth of a former primate; 

•. • • • 

11 Pp, 420, 426 above. 

11 Defence of the Apology (IS67), in Cambridge edition of ^Torks, voL iii. pp. 848, 
349. But Be struck the k^y-note of the English Befoniiation when, taking his gfcsn d 
on St. CyjiHan, he explained that what h* meant was that' wp ought to return [sis] 
to the original of our Lord and to the tradition of the Gospel ’ (pp. 350-1). So long 
as the two Archbishops insist upon this principle, as they do in the Protestant portion 
of*their letter (chaps, xviii., xix.), their [ o'ition is impregnable. 

Vot. XLI—No. 243 t | L 
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Canterbury. It must be thought on. If it pose against ub 
We lose the better half of our possessions: 
For all the temporal glands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the church, 

* Would they strip from us. * ,* 


'Can anybody,’ he urged, ‘ reading that, and comparing it with the 
present agitatiofis of the Episcopal Bench in England and Wales, 
doubt the doctrind" of episcopal succession ? ’ 13 Characteristically 
gleeful though it be, the line of thought; one is "Sound to add, is 
not absolutely new. Was it not another gifted Churchman who 
found the Apostbli<pl succession proved by the likeness of his bishop 
' to Judas Iscariot ’ ? * 

Having noV given Mr. Russell’s proof. I pass to that dogtrinal 
continuity ^which is the vital question at issue. Was there, or was 
there not, a real change h of doctrine when, under Elizabeth, the 
English Reformation was complete ? 

In his former article, Mr. Russell gave us the five ‘ most impor¬ 
tant ’ changes, of which, in his opinion, ‘ infinitely the most important ’ 
was ‘the repudiation of the Pope’s authority.’ 14 Now, indeed, when 
my evidence has appeared, he tells us that he spoke of ‘ the repudia¬ 
tion of the Pope and Popery.’ 15 But it is obvious that the nation 
could repudiate ‘ the Pope’s authority ’ without renouncing any of 
the doctrines included by our forefathers under ‘ Popery ’ (save, of 
course, the authority itself, so far as that was ‘ doctrinal ’). This, 
indeed, I venture to assert, is the view now popularly taught by the 
sacerdotal party. The change on which they would lay the stress is 
England’s repudiation of an authority which the Papacy had gradually 
usurped. This change was defined, jn a recent lecture, by the present 
Bishop of London, as ‘the assertion by England of its national inde¬ 
pendence.’ 16 He thus tersely expressed the position: 


There was never a tkne in England when the Papal authority was not greatly 
resented. There was a continuous struggle against it,* and really the final *act of 
an entire repudiation of the Papai authority followed quite naturally as the result 
of a long process which had been going on continuously from the very earliest 
times Ox English history itself. . . . The English Church parted company with 
the Papal jurisdiction (g. 3). " • 

i" 

The Bishop severs (Mr. Russell’s phrase) ‘ the Repudiation of the 
Pope’s authority ’ froih any Change in doctrine ; and as my opponent 
firmly denied that any /mch change was *inw>lved in ‘ the revision of 
the Liturgy,’ the net result of his original summary is that there was 
virtually no doctrinal change, which is, I have said, the sacer¬ 
dotal position. . • • 


14 Vol. xl. p. 35. 


w Hansard (1895), vol. xxxi. pp. 2fil, 202. 

15 P. 449 above* 

nder Elizabeth, at the Church House, April 29,1896. 


*• Lecture on The Church wi 
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But in his Second article, following mine, we find this startling 
volte-face: ■ . 

Surely no candid critic can deny that the theological change nude by the 
Reformation was a '•significant and a. profound one. Surely the Thirty-nine 
Articles embodied a widely different system of theology from that which prevailed 
in the pre-Keformation Church. • 

Mr. itussell, we learn, * *• completely * agrees with me that there 
was ‘a considerable change of religion in England’! # What is the 
meaning ; of it ? Well, political life, we all know,•has its exigencies $ 
and when the Ministry gf which Mr. Russell was 4 member found 
that it could only retain dffice by consenting to plilhder the Church *in 
Wales he discovered, in the speech from which I hav^quoted, * that 
the persons who made gifts to the Church in mediaeval times ’ would 
not have done so ‘ had tligy known that, as a body, the Church was 
about.to rebel against the see of Peter * 17 To appreciate the full 
humour of the position—and Mn Russell enjoys humour—we must 
remember that the Bill propose^ to confiscate all endowments made 
before 1703 ! Now this Rebellion * against the see of Peter ’ (which is 
usually assigned to an earlier date) is quite distinct from the doctrine 
of the Thirty-nine Articles which bury it away in a comer . 18 It is 
of this doctrine that I propose to speak ; and I cordially welcome 
Mr. Russell’s admission, the more so as Lord Halifax has reminded 
us, in this Review, that 

theologians like Dr. Puaey, Bishop Forbes, and Mr. Keble have felt that the 
doctrines of the Council of Trent and our own formularies are not irreconcilable. ,n 

* No candid critic,’ Mr. Russell now admits, could reconcile the 
latter with* even the theology of pur own ‘"Pre-Jt^fownation Church.’ 
Quite so; that was the view of the Eastern Church’s representatives, 
who observed of Mr. Palmer’s explanation of the Articles: ‘.With you • 
everything needs explanations and apologies; ’ »and who, from their 
independent standpoint, declared that as to vital points (including, 
be it noted, the sacrifice of the Mass) ‘ the Articles seem to condemn 
them all without any reserve or limitation.’ • " 

But when we ask, with Mr, Birrell, whafl^pr the English Church 
did ‘ in mind and will cut herself off from furthe/participation in the 
Mass as a sacrifice*’ Mr. Russell sinks the politician in the sacerdotal 
partisan. On the supreme question oT the Mass, the question on 
which, as historical faqfc,* the martyrs avowedly laid down their 
lives, he will admit no change: the ‘ sacrifice of the Mass ,’ 20 is not 
abandoned; against ‘ the Soctrine of the Mass, as thp Catholic Church 

in East .and West understood it, tile .Reformers of the Church of 

• • 

17 P. 419 above. , 

,B * The Bishop of Rome hath no juriedictioif in thiB realm of England ’ (Art. XXXVII.). 

*• Vol. xxxix. p. 860. I s * p - 37 - 


3 x. 2 
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England struck no blow; ’ that doctrine ‘ has been held by the Church 
of England since the Beformation as £efore.’ 91 

One feels a natural* reluctance to discuss such doctrines as those 
of the Beal Presence or the sacrifice of the Mass'; but the honest 
historian cannot ignore the points of su])r&ne consequence at the 
Beformation as pow. 

Mr. Bussell, wtyh a mock apology for his ‘ offensive pleasantry of 
July,’ begins^his defence of the mystery of the Mass.by citing ‘Mr. 
Squeers ’ and ‘ Serjeant Buzfuz,’ by a ponderous pun, and even by 
descending (to quote the organ of his own party) ‘to a certain vulgar 
and disgusting comparison.’ 92 r I do not grudge 1dm, even in humour, 
a ‘ forward movement ’ of his pwn ; but he seems, with his idea of ‘ a 
joke in season,’ to be somewhat in advance of the rest of the ‘world. 
Certainly I shall not follow his example by comparing some of the 
fine-drawn pleading that Las lately been advanced on his own side 
with the meaning deduced by Mrs, Bardell’s counsel from the wojrds 
‘ tomato sauce; ’ I think one may safely leave to Mr. Bussell the 
enlivenment of theology by Dickens. 

In spite of that wondrous flood of verbiage by which (as a Boman 
Catholic would say) the elusive Anglican endeavours to obscure the 
real issues at stake, the sharp discord on the doctrine of the Mass 
defies the subtlest efforts to conceal it or explain it away. Every 
man of ordinary intelligence is able to draw the inevitable conclu¬ 
sion from this direct contradiction, which goes to the root of the 
matter. 93 

Council op Trent, 1651 ( and 1604) Thirtt-nine Articles, 1663 and 1671 

r 

De Sancto EucMtriytiee saeramento t Of,the Lord’s Supper 

Canon VIII. Si quia dixerit, Chris- Art. C XXV1II. Corpus Christ! da¬ 
tum, in Eucharistia exhibituta, spiritu- tur, accipitur, et manducatur in coena 
aliter iantum manducari.. . . anathema tantum caelesti et spiritual » rations. 
sit. 1 c 

f r 

l | 13 * 

J, am conversant with the argument that this article was of 
Bishop Guest’s ‘ own jpenning,’ and that he was a believer in the 
‘ Beal (Objective) Presence.’ It is best set forth in a little monograph t 
published in 1894 with a highly commendatory preface by Dr. Mason, 

‘ examining chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 94 Writing 
as a champion of the* doctrine in question, the author maintains that 
• • * .• 

« Pp. 38,39 above. ** Daily News, March 4, 1897. 

** I give the Latin text of the Article for more %xact and accurate comparison. 
The date of this session of the Council was Octobqp 11,1551, a point of importance, 
for * in several letters of the Refomer^wq observe the interest with which they were 
watching the contemporary disputations at Trent, especially in the course of the 
eventful year 1551 ’ ( Hardwick on the Articles, ed, 1884, p. 83, note). 

** Dishop Quest, by the Rev. G. F. lodges. Mr. Puller also relies strongly on 
the teaching of Bishop Guest, t 
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Guest’s treatise in 1548 implies that he held this doctrine, and that 
‘what he had been in 1548 h^was in 1559’ (p. 18). It is only, I 
am sure, by inadvertence Jjhat the author omits to quote, among the 
passages in that tifeatise opposed tb this view, the fatal assertion that 
infants at baptism , • 

eat his body and driuke bis bloude ns realye as we do at bis Supper: kowbeit no 
man worsbippetb eyther bys body as present at baptisms ther no lease presented 
then at his suppei%e yther els bis godhed, ether for bis open or far ye' presens of 
bis said body. Why then shuld ether his body be honoured as present in *\e 

masse after the consecration P &c. S3 

• _ • 

• • m • m 

One is* reminded of the author’s own reluctant^ but candid con¬ 
fession, as to the quotations by Dr. Pusey and his followers, * from 
Anglican divines who . . . had affirmed a Real Objective; Presence,’ 
that ‘ the greater part of these will not bear scrutiny’ (p. 47). • 

In'speaking throughout, as I hava done, of the ‘ sacerdotal ’ party, 
I refer, of course, to that ‘ sacerdotium,’ that power to offer sacrifice 
as a priest, which is denied to them by the Papal Bull, and which 
that Bull,'rightly or wrongly (with this I am not concerned), declares 
essential to valid Orders. I am only concerned, I repeat, with the 
claim of Anglican clergymen that they are sacrificing priests, autho¬ 
rised to ‘ offer ’ what Mr. Russell terms the ‘ sacrifice of the Mass.’ It 
is, of course, contended by them, against Roman Oatholics on the 
one hand and the rest * of their Church on the other, that Article 
Thirty-one is not directed against ‘ the sacrifice of the Mass.’ I have 
read the subtle arguments of'their ablest champions with care, and 
gladly bear testimony to their skill; but the question that the student 
of history will ask is: Mow was the Article jn question understood at 
the time? *For this u*e need only listen*to the’thunder of the rival 
Churches as heard in the Articles of Religion and the Canons of the 
Council of Trent. It is important to observe that the CamJns which 
follow are preceded by a preface which distinctly asserts them to be 
aimed at the errors then tjping taughtj / 

* • 

Quia vero adversus vetei^m banc . . . fidem, hoc tempore multi disqgrmnati 
sunt errores, multaque a multis docentur e^ dispu^ttntur; sanctu synodus,JT. . 

* qua) huic purissimie fidei, saeneque floctrinso adversaiftu% dnmnare, et a sanctu 
ecclesiare eliminare, pey subjectos bos. canonel constituit. • 

And these errors are not those at wliich it is now pretended the 
Thirty-first Article was aimed, but are, on the contrary, as will be 
seen, those which are upheld in that Article, to which the canons, 
therefore, farm the reply direct. • , 

• ’ • . 

" Ed. 1840, p. 116. The italics are mind, but the absence of capitals is in the text. 
Guest undoubtedly had not changed ‘ in 1659,’ for lb his letter to Cecil justifying the omis¬ 
sions in the new Prayer Book he actually insists that no 1 higher and betterJhinges be 
gyven' by ‘ ye communion ' than by * baptizyng, rcadyng, preachinge, and prayenge,’ 
and that ‘ in ye woide [i.e. reading and preaching] 4re eate and drynke Christ ’ I 
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Articles oe 1652, 1663, and 1571 Session XXII. (September 17,1502) 

XXXI. Of the one Oblation of Christ * De Sacrificio Missas 
fyiished upon the Cross . * t > 

The Offering of Christ once made f Canop I. Si quis dixerit, in missa 
is that perfect redemption, propitiation, non offerri Deo verum et proprium 
and satisfaction for all f the sins of the sacrificium; • . • anathema sit. 
whole world, both original and actual; Canon II. Si quis dixerit ... 
and there is nonfe other Satisfaction for Christum . . . non ^ordinasse ut . . . 
Bin, but that alone. '"'Wherefore the sacerdotes offerrent corpus ot sanguinem 
sacrifices of Masses, in the which it suum; anathema sit. 
waft commonly said thfct the Priest did Canon*III. Si quis dixerit, missro 
offer Christ foa^he quick and the dead, sacrificium . . . non . . . propitiatori- 
to have remission'of pain or guilt, were urn; . . , neque pro vivis, et defymctis, 
blasphemous fables and dangerous pro peccatis, pcenis, satisfactionibus, et 
cfeceits. aliis necpssitatibus offerri debere; ana- 

* . thema sit. 

r t CanoU IV. Si quis dixerit, blasphe- 
miam irrogari sanctissimo Christi sacri- 
ffcio, in cruce peracto, per missse sacri¬ 
ficium, . ■. . anathema sit. 

No dispassionate and candid critic (as Mr. Russell would say), 
comparing these canons with the Article, can fail to see that they 
treat it as directed against the ‘ Sacrificium Missai,’ and as asserting 
that this * Sacrificium ’ was ‘ blasphemy ’ against the one Oblation 
‘ finished ujion the Cross ’ (in cruce peracto ).' To that assertion they 
retort that he who makes it is accursed. It was made, however, by 
Convocation in 1563, and again in 1571. 26 

Even the* strenuous pleader in the Church Quarterly Revieiv is 
forced to admif^ that, after all, the Article ‘.touched the doctrine of 
the Mass ’ (p. 45). * * 

The reformers attacked a system of practical abuses at a point where the influ¬ 
ence of the misconception wus most prominently displayed, viz. in the private 
masses. But it cannot be doubted . . . that in pttockiKg these 1 Missarum cacri- 
ficia ’ they used language fqtal to fhe doctrine of th^ Mass.* 7 * 

We "heed, I may add', no better instance* than Guest’s treatise 
‘ a|5jjnst the prevee Masse,’ for although claimed as it moderate man, 
he denounces ‘ the masse sacrifice,’ root and branch, throughout. 

Bishop Jewell 'is claimed by .Mr, Puller as »a ‘ representative ’ 
Anglican theologian, ntid by the present Bishop of London ‘ as one 
of the great writers qf Anglicanism; 2 8 and Bishop Jewell, Mr. 
Puller claims, taught that the Church of England ‘ had retained 
priesthood and sacrifice.’ Would it surprise that able champion of 

28 * One ought to remember,’ Mr ..Putter urges, ‘ that the*definitions of the Council of 
Trent bearing on this‘question were i^ither authorised nor promulgated before . . . 
September 17, 1562.’ No doubt. But Convocation adopted the Article, twice over, 
after that date. • 

27 April 1896, pp. 47, 48. , 

*• Lecture at the Church Hotpe on The CMureh under Elisabeth, April 29, 1896.- 
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the sacerdotal party to learn what the Bishop meant by his ‘ priest ’ 
and his ‘ sacrifice’ ? 

Thus we see all Christian,men are priests, and*o£ter up to God the daily sacri¬ 
fice—that is, the sdbrifice of Christ’s phssion.' JB • 

It is difficult to imagine [any words more absolutely destructive of 
the sacerdotal position than these of the very ftxan on whom its 
champion relies. * • 

It is, I believe, among the facts not generilly knbwn that in, the 
present century—indeed, in the lifetime of the present Sovereign— 
each English bishop tyad to declare the sacrifice of the Mass to be 
‘ idolatrous.’ He could not sit in the House of Loyds^ithout making 
this* declaration: • 


I, A. B., doe solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God jfrofesse, testifie, 
and ^eclnrc that I doe believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper thefe is 
not any Transubstantiation of the Elements of Bread and Wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ at or after the Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. 
And that the Invocation or Adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other saint and 
the Sacrifice of the Masse,.as they are now used in the Church of Borne, are 
superstitious and idolatrous. And I doe solemnly in the presence of Godprofesse, 
testifie, and declare that I doe make this Declaration and every part thereof in the 
plaine and ordinary sence of the Words read unto me as they are commonly under¬ 
stood by English Protestants , 30 without any Evasion, Equivocation, or Montall 
Reservation whatever. 81 . 

The closing words slfould be carefully noticed. There are those, no 
doubt—the people, for instance, who write to the Church Times — 
who will urge that it was possible to make this declaration, and yet 
to hold and teach the doctrines it is framed to condemn. I prefer 
to believe that, at leas.t in those days, tkg Church of England taught 
not only religion, but morality. # * 

‘ The sacrifice of the Mass ’ in the Roman Church was the same iji 
1678 as in the days of Elizabeth ; and the wording, fortunately, is too 
precise for any ! evasion ’ gr * equivocation*’ as to the doctrine that the 
bishops denounced. N»r, indeed, did they attempt to evade it in 1829. 
If I select the admissions *of the Bishop df Oxford, it is because he, 
spoke as an expert, having been, as he reminded the House, Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity; and also because* he had fiorror of ‘ the Puritans ’ 
worthy of his present distinguished successor; While in his eloquent 
vindication of Roman Catholics he stood, arnpng the bishops, almost 

alone. . 

*• « • 

* Works (Cambridge edition, 1848), vol. iii. p. 336. This passage is taken from 
the very treatise from which^Mr. Puller quotes. The Archbishops’ letter, published 
since this article was written, almost, accepts Jewell’s position, in reminding the 
Pope tb%t even St. Peter exhOrts ’the whple people about offering, as a holy priest¬ 
hood, spiritual sacrifices to God ’ (p. 89), .and that ‘ necessarily ’ the people with 
them takes ‘ its part ’ in what they are * accdbtomed to call the Eucharistic sacrifice ’ 
(p.19). * ' • 

10 The italics are mine. 

11 30 Car. IX. (1678), cap. 1 (Statutes of the Jtealm, vol. v. p. 884). 
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I have sworn, indeed, that the invocation of saints and the sacrifice of the 
are idolatry, but I have not sworn that all papists are idolators before God. . . . 
I trust we have as much regajt^for the solemn oath we have taken respecting Idle 
doctrines of transi^ptantiation and the sacrifice of* ** the mass .as the noble and 
learned lord himself. ... I say again that the invocation of saints is idolatrous, 
that the sacrifice of the mass is idolatrous; but I do pot say that the whole of the 
Roman Catholic religion is idolatry. . . . Among these additions [to the fair and 
beautiful form of Christianity] are the invocation of saints and the sacrifice of the 
‘mass. But these tenets are not Protestant; ... I assert that I never said the 

invocation of saints and thf sacrifice of the mass were not idolatrous . 33 

* 

Here, then, we have the whole of the bishops, from the two Primates 
downwards, denouncing, in theij character of ‘ Protestants^’ 33 that 
* sacrifice pf tb^ Mass ’ which, ]Vlr. Russell claims, has been con¬ 
tinuously and ‘ openly taught ’ in their Church, not as erroneous, *but 
as ‘ idolatrous ’! The final settlement of the Church of England 
took place, as all the world knows, 235 years ago;'for 150 years out 
of that period its bishops thus stigmatised What Mr. Russell terms 
its ‘unbroken and unchallenged’ tradition. 34 Is there any other 
Church—if Mr. Russell is right—in w*hich such a state of things is 
even conceivable ? 

Need one add that in the mouth of a bishop, of a Regius Professor 
of Divinity, the word ' idolatrous ’ is no term of mere vulgar abuse ? 
We all know what the Protestant martyrs meant when they denounced 
the * idolatry ’ of the Mass ; the Council of Trent knew it well when 
it drew up its sixth Canon ‘ De sacrosancto Eucharistise Sacramento ’ 
(1551):— 


Si quis dixerit, in sancto eucharistise sacramento Christum unigenitum Dei 
Filium non esse cultu latrite, etiam externo, adorandum; atque ideo . . . ejus 
adoratores esse idolatrgs; anathema sit. * . s 


The Bishop of Oxford saw clearly that adoration was not ‘ idolatrous ’ 
ifl those who believed in th6 Real Presence : to him and his brethren 
it was ‘ idolatrous ’ because .they did not. When we find even ]\^r. 
Puller admitting that « * 

# Truth obliges me to go further. I do not think thaj, later on, Cranmer and 
RidleyJbeliSved in the true doctrine of the Real Presence of the Body and Blood 
of our Lard in the Holy Euch%rfs4. . . .* Although they considered their teaching 
to be in accordance with the doctrine qf the Holy Fathers, in reality it wgs far 
removed from it; , . * 


when Mr. Hodges is forced to Write: 

It is indisputable that'wittt few exeeptions, memhets of Convocation in 1562 
and 1671 had discarded all belief in a Reed Objective Presence; 


when he is even driven to. conclude that Article XXIX. was eapressly 

‘ penned to deny ’ that doctrine. 85 {which he was*writing to uphold), 

* * * 


* ! Hansard (1829), voL xxi. pj?. 82, 506, 607. 

“ Ibid. pp. 58, 60-66, 79, 143, 147 r 165, et passim. 

** P. 426 above. 

* s Bishop Guest, pp, 28, 3^5. • 
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we shall knoir what weight tcT attach to Mr. Bussell’s assertion that 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Mass ‘the reformers of the 
Church of England struck n^> blow .’ 36 .Fie have only to turn to 
Ridley, his own selected reformer, to learn thatr* when, formally 
charged with heresy ’ 37 by Pole, the Pope’s legate, it was solely with 
heresy against the doctrine Of the Mass. It was because the re¬ 
formers held the doctrine known as * the sacrifice of the Mass ’ to 
be neither * primitive ’ nor ‘ protestant ’ that they ended by evicting * 
the word ‘ Malfe ’ from the Liturgy of the Cftiych of England.and 
from the lips of her people. ' It is ’ still * the Mass that matters; it 

is the Mass that makes the difference.’ 38 • 

• • 

. • Jkt H.. Round. 

• • 


34 P. 843-4 above. 37 P. 422 above. • 

38 The Archbishop^’ letter’nowhere accepts the eacrifioium Mieses, ‘ the oblatidh of 
the Body and Blood of the Lord' (p. 18), tjefindd by the Council of Trent as the doc¬ 
trine of the Church of Borne. It do* use, of the Consecration, the words ‘ may 
become to us the Body and Blood,’ in # speaking both of the Communion service and 
of the office of the Mass (pp. 18,19); but the careful reader will observe that it 
employs inverted commas id* the latter, but not (for the best of all reasons) in the 
former instance. That reason is that those words (even with the milder ‘ be ’ of the 
1 First 1 Prayer Book) were, as is well known, expunged from the Prayer of Consecration 
in the ‘ second ’ Prayer Book, and in that of Elizabeth, to the ardent and undying 
grief of the High Church party. Guest, in his letter to Cecil (1559), justified the 
omission being made, because the words used by the Archbishops make for ‘ a doc¬ 
trine that hath caused much idolatrie.’ It is greatly to be hoped that the * Bishops 
of the Catholic Church ’ will verify the Primates' statements by referring to the 
Liturgy for themselves, when they will also discover that Anglican priests do not, as 
alleged, * when now consecrating '. . . signify the sacrifice ' owing to the eventful 
change made in 1552 and 1559. 
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THE DUKE 1 OF ARGYLL'S CRITICISMS. 


t " , 

In the Mqrclu^d April numbers of this Review, the Duke of Argyll 
has raised afresh most of the questions involved in the general 
doctrine of Organic Evolution. An adequate discussion of all these 
questions would occupy a space which the Review 'cannot afford, and 
would diminish too much the smajl amounts of time and energy 
remaining to me. But though prompted for these reasons not to- 
answer, it seems to me that I cannot with propriety keep silence, 
considering the generally courteous manned in which the Duke of 
Argyll has expressed his criticisms. Between deterrents and incen¬ 
tives I may perhaps best compromise by seeking to clear up some 
fundamental misunderstandings which have arisen. 

(1) Throughout the earlier parts of his first article, the Duke of 
Argyll speaks of my view as standing in opposition to the view of 
Darwin. I am unaware of any opposition, save that resulting from 
unlike estimates of the shares its factors have had in producing 
Organic Evolution. Besides the effects of Natural Selection, Mr. 
Darwin recognisqi certain# comparatively small effects of use and 
disuse: ascribing, however, more importance to them towards the 
close of his life than he did at first. I have contended that they are 
of far greater import ^pce than he supposed—that while, in the evo¬ 
lution of inactive organisms, Natural Selection has been almost the 
sole factor, the inheritance of functionally-wrought modifications 
has com£ to the front as. 1 'the chief factor in preportion as organisms 
have jisen in the scale of activity: survival of the fittest continuing, 
however, to be always a cooperator. 

(2) Along with the misapprehension implied imrepresentin^ this 
difference as an antagonism, there goes the misapprehension implied 
in the following extract 

But Darwin’s theory is quite as distinctly and as definitely a theory of organic 
evolution as the theory of which Mf. Spencer boasts-, that it will remain secure 
even if Darwinism should her abandoned. Both thgse theories are equally hypo¬ 
theses as to the particular processes*thr8ugh which development has held its way 
in that department of Nature which wfc know as organic life. 1 

I did not foresee that Mr. Darwifi’s conclusion and the conclusion 

I 


« P. 390. . 
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which, would remain were his disproved, might be mistaken for 
alternatives; nor did I suppose it might be mid that ‘both these 
theories are equally hypotheses as to the particular processes through 
which development has held its way.* The theory ofJNatural Selection 
may rightly be* called an hypothesis respecting a process, but the 
theory of Organic Evolution is«in no sense the theory of aprocess. It 
is simply a generalisation, based on various classes*)! facts which show 
that Organic Evolution has taken place; and it Vould hold its ground • 
even if the assigned causes, or all conceivable *auses,*were disproved. 
When I pointed out that if the theory of gravitation had been 
disproved the Coperaiean theory of the Solar. System would have 
remained outstanding, and that, similarly, disproof of Natural Selection 
as <4 cause would leave putstanding drganic evolutidfT as ff result of 
causes, known or unknown, it did not occur to me that I might 
be supposed to regard Organic Evolution as a cause comparable with 
Natural Selection as a cause. m 

(3) The passage with which* the Duke of Argyll commences his 
second paper ascribes to me two beliefs, neither of which I recognise 
as mine. He says :— • 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s rebellion against the ‘enormous’ time which evolu¬ 
tionists have hitherto demanded, and to which Lord Salisbury only alluded as a 
well-known characteristic of their theories, marks a new stage in the whole con¬ 
troversy. Nobody had made the demand more emphatically than Mr. Spencer 
himself only a few years qgo. His confession now, and his even elaborate defence 
of the idea that the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity, goes some 
■way to bridge the space which divides the conception of creation, and the concep¬ 
tion of evolution as merely one of its methods. 

The less important of these .erroneous ascriptions is contained in 
the statement that i Rave mads an ‘elaborate* defence of the idea 
that the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity.’ Lord 
Salisbury commented on the ‘prodigious ch&nge requisite to transform^ 
the jelly-tisli into f^he man: implying tjiat the demand for many 
hundred millions of years Tor this change was none too great, and, by 
implication, that it coufdnet have taken place in the hundred ^trillion 
years assigned* by Lord Kelvin. In reply^’I pointed out that* this * 
‘ prodigious change ’ was not greater tharr that under-gone bjt every 
infant during the nine months preceding its birth. Basing on 
familiar fact s an’estimate of *the "number of generations which would 
succeed one another in the hundred million years, I further pointed 
out that the ‘ prodigious change ’ would be # effefcted if each generation 
differed from the next as much as the unfolding foetus differs from 
itself in a minute; and that if, of the successive increments 

of change, we assume thtffc only one in. 250 fells in the line of higher 
evolution, it would still result tha$ the change from a protozoon 
to man would be effected in a hundred million years, if each genera¬ 
tion differed from the next by as muqh as tbe foetus differs from 
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itself la successive mmutes'. And here l may add tha^ the required 
aw»ge difference between each generation and the next, would be 
immeasurably less than that between individuals in each generation; 
since this is usually quitfe 'conspicuous. Thp implied rate of change 
can scarcely be characterised as one of ( great ^pidity.’ 

(4) But the more important of these erroneous ascriptions remains. 
In his preceding article the Duke of Argyll speaks of my ' change of 
c front,’ and in the forgoing extract he BpeakjMatfmy' rebellion against 
the “ enormous ” time which evolutionists have hitherto demanded.’ 
Being utterly unconscious of any ( change of front ’ or any such 
1 rebellion,’ I could not at first understand why they were ascribed to 
me. Examination proved, however, that the Duke of Argyll had 
mistaken' a Hypothetical admission for an actual admission. The 
misinterpreted passage is one in which 1 have said of. Lord 
Salisbury: * „ 

V 

In support of hie argument he cites^Lord Kelvin's conclusion that life cannot 
have existed on the earth more than a hundred millions of years. Respecting 
Lord Kelvin’s estimate it may be remarked that the truth of a conclusion depends 
primarily on the character of the premises; that mathematical processes do not 
furnish much aid in the choice of premises; that no mathematical genius, however 
transcendent, con evolve true conclusions out of premises that are either incorrect 
or incomplete; and that while putting absolute faith in Lord Kelvin’s reasonings, 
it is possible to doubt the data with which he sets out. Suppressing criticism, 
however, let us accept in full the hundred million years, and see what comes of it.’ 3 

It seems probable that having, when first reading this passage, 
not duly noted its qualifying forms of expression, the Duke of Argyll 
did not refer back to it before writing his article; for otherwise it is 
difficult to understand bow, after the indications of scepticism 
given in it, he oould ..suppose that 1 have accepted Lord. Kelvin’s 
^estimate. My argument was that even if ,the duration of life on 
the Earth had been only a hundred million years, still, within this 
period, the ‘prodigious change’ might be effected by increments 
which, in sucessive generations, would be insensible in their amouhts. 
I did not intend to imply actual acceptance" of the estimate; ‘and I 
neverupagined that any one would suppose I* did. The arguments 
against acceptance remain,, with jne in pidiminished strength. 

With these rectifications I mpst here end: excusing- myself, for 

the reasons given, from entering upon detailed disoossions. 

* 

. . Herbert Spencer. 

# 

* Nineteenth Century , 1895, p. 752. 


The Editor of Tub Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return un&cceptecCMSS. 
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I Have often regretted that no competent scholar has given the world 
a history of the monarchical idea. There would be few more curious 
and interesting tasks than to trace its career, from its simple begin¬ 
nings in the infancy of civilisation to its complex manifestations in 
this sixtieth year o£ Queen Victoria’s* reign.* ,\V% possess, indeed, 
valuable contributions to the subject from the pens of many able 
writers. To speak only of two. In Sir Henry Maine Vs masterl/ 
Dissertations on Early Law and Custom there is a most admirable 
account of the archaic kibg in his relation* to civil justice. The 
Bishop of Oxford, in his well-known vfork, J*as traced, with singular 
fulness of knowledge and grasp of principle, the rise a&d early * 
development of British sovereignty.* Bufca*general history otking- 
ship is a task still to be executed—«a task demanding for its satis¬ 
factory execution* a rare combination of scientific scholarship and 
philosophical acumen. 

I suppose most mei^afid voters would regarti Monarchy as an un¬ 
natural polity. In fact, it is the one form of government to which 
the term * natural ’ may'properly be applied. I nped hardly observe 
how utterly unhistorical* is the exception of primitive society so 
widely popularised through the influence of Kou&seau. Not a com¬ 
munity of men and citizens, all sovereign and equivalent, but auto- 
Vol. XLI—No. 244 t 3 m 
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* cracy, is the earliest form of the State known to'us. To this 
polity, I say, the term * natural * may be with peculiar propriety 
applied. Civil society, j^deed, whatever its form—there is no im¬ 
mutably best form—is man’s true state of nature. r . For he is what 
Aristotle* called him two thousand years ago—‘ a political animal.’ 
But of civil society the family is the gerrd. The authority of the 
father, king over liis own children, is, as a mere matter of historical 
* feet, the earliest forth of the jus imperamdi, whioh must be referred 
to the nature 'of things as essential to human life? and therefore 
divinely ordained. And the patriarchal state is everywhere the 
primitive condition pf civil society. The archaic king, or autocratic 
chieftain, is, if I may so express it, the artificially extended father. 
The regal power* is but the paternal power in a wider sphere. Most 
people who £ave passed through a public school or a university under¬ 
stand, more or less clearly, fjow far-reaching this patria potestas was 
in ancient Borne. It reached'evep farther in-ancient India, where we 
find the father as ‘ the rajah or absolute sovereign of the family that, 
depends upon him.’ In the expansion of the patriarchal family to the 
tribe, to the primitive nation, the attributes of? the father remained un¬ 
changed. His word is still law; and what is significant, as Sir Henry 
Maine points out, ‘ his sentences, or Oepurrcs, which is the same word 
with our Teutonic word Dooms, [though] doubtless drawn from pre¬ 
existing custom or usage, axe supposed to come directly into his mind 
by divine dictation from on high, to be conceived by him spontaneously 
or through divine prompting.’ ‘ It is in connection with the personage 
whom we call the king that law, civil 'or criminal, to be enforced 
by penalties to be inflicted in this world, first makes its appearance 
in the Hindu Sacred Books,’ The arohaic king is the supreme judge 
and legislator, as well 'as the‘supreme general, and is invested also 
with a distinctly religious character. It is interesting to observe how 
these attributes of kingship, in its earliest form, even now attach, in 
theory, to its latest development. The Qijeen is still the source- of 
legislation : statutes are*§nactq£ by Her Most^Excellent Majesty." The 
t judgesuof the High Courb are her judges,‘and (Jerive their authority 
from hei'commission. ^e is the head of the Army and Navy : we 
speak *of the troops %s *H^r Majesty’s* troops, of the fleet as Her 
Majesty’s fleet. She is, in virtue*of her ecclesiastical supremacy, the 
ultimate arbiter in controversies, whether of faith or morals, within 
the National Church ; and her theological determinations, given upon 
the advice of her Privy Council, Are irreformsdrle. 

I merely note this point in passing. I go on to remark that the 
whole history of the progressive races of the world is a moving away, 
ever farther and farther, from the. patriarchal state, and rfiay not 
inaptly be regarded as the histoi^ of the evolution of the individual. 
The unit of archaic society is not* the mUn but the family. The 

i 


i 
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individual, as bre conceive of him, with his attributes of personal 
liberty and private property, has been slowly developed during 
thousands of years. He is theftatest, not tji§ first term in the career 
of humanity. Apd as he* has developed, of course the forms of the 
social organism in which he exists have undergone vast modifica¬ 
tions. To touch upon this subject, even in outline, would manifestly 
be an undertaking far beyond my present limits. Sfor is it necessary 
that I should do so for my present purpose, which is specially connected * 
with the actual political conditions in which w^ljve. * 

It is, as we all confess, an age of Democracy. In so terming it 
we express its distinctive characteristic. The*great political §nd 
social cataclysm which marked the* close of the. las^ century has 
largely transformed the ^public order of the progressive races of th$ 
world, and imprinted upon it a popular character. The acute intelli¬ 
gence of Kaunitz ibrified'a juster appreciation of that event than was 
possible to most of his contemporaries * ‘ The French Revolution,’ 
he said, ‘ will last for long, perhaps for always.’ And even De Maistre, 
with his keen if narrow vision,"realised the same unwelcome truth. 

* For a long time we supposed the Revolution to be a mere event: 
we were wrong; it is an epoch.’ Yes, it is an epoch—an epoch of 
what is vaguely called Democracy. A question-begging word, indeed, 
is that same Democracy. The rule or government of the demos or 
people. But what is the demos or people ? Is it ‘ thb majority of the 
adult population, told by the head,’ in Burke’s phrase ? Are women’s 
heads to be counted as well as men’s ? And does it mean, in practice, 
the absolute sway of a popular assembly, reflecting the average opinion 
or momentary whim—opinion implies too much—-of the greater 
number who have takep the trouble to vote ? Or^are we rather to 
conceive of the deznos or people as the natfon in its corporate 
capacity, and of the function of representative institutions as being 
to give due weight to all the constituents of the body politic, to ‘ pro¬ 
duce a balance of the historical elements in a given society ’ ? It is 
a momentous question, apparently not*so much as conceived by most 
of those among ourselres to whom the name of statesman is*some- . 
what inconsiderately applied. On one occasion Boileau found him¬ 
self involved in an argument* with the grellt £onde, who, on* being 
worsted in it, lost his temper a # litlle. The pdet suavely observed, 

* In future I will take care to agree with Ms Ip Prince when he is in 
the wrong.’ What Boileau said in irony to t{je hero most so-called 
statesmen say in sad anS sober eame*st to the masses. Mr. Pickwick’s 
rule, to shout with the Jargest mob, appears to be the Alpha and 
Omega <5f their statesmanship. Surely the true function of a states¬ 
man is to enlighten popular instincts,* to dominate popular caprices. 
As assuredly the real occupation of Ihe leaders of the factions which 
we call political parties, is’ mere ftajority-mongering, the most effec- 
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tive means of which is found to be a good stock of so&orous Bhibbo- 
letbs adroitly applied. One of the commonest of these is ‘the 
general will,’ to which* v. e are told/ all must bow. Upon this I 
observe that what is called ‘ the general wilt’ is not will at all, strictly 
speaking. It may possibly be purpose, vague and amorphous; it is 
more commonly mere aspiration or desirfe. Professor von Sybel 
observes in his History of the Revolutionary Period that the Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of the Man and the Citizen ‘ raised to the throne, 
not the reason which is common to all men, but the aggregate of 
universal passions.’ 

t Now 1 the aggregate of universal passions* cannot be the rightful 
ruler in any Qpuntry. Nor is a majority of the adult inhabitants of 
any country the true demos or people. Suih a majority is not the 
nation, I say. It is not even the most considerable element of the 
nation. There are other elements far mote important than mere 
numbers. Hence it was that' in n paper contributed some time ago 
to this Review I ventured to speak of the kind of Democracy air 
present so widely existing in Europe as False Democracy. It is 
chaotic, inorganic. The problem lying before the world is to organise 
it in accordance with those immutable principles of right and reason 
which are the only true laws of any polity. Herr Schaffle, in his 
extremely suggestive volume Deutsche Kern- und Zeitfragen, insists, 
‘ A real popular Chamber is not to be found in a chamber representing 
merely the majority told by heads. The four' essentials to a good 
representation of a nation are completeness, proportion, independence, 
and capacity.’ And such a representation, he argues, with great force 
and cogency, can be obtained only ‘ by a combination of representa¬ 
tion by universal suffrage vsith a representation of the communal and 
corporate articulatioh of the nation ’—that is, of the local and social 
interests and capacities of the whole body politic. 

No doubt an essential feature of Modem Democracy is universal 
suffrage. I, for one, hail universal suffrage as essentially just* in 
principle; and that, because t it is a recognition of rights springing 
from human personality. In the New Monarchy, established so widely 
throughout Europe on the ruins of mediaeval liberties, those rights 
suffered an almost total ^eclipse.’ The‘old doctrine of Aquinas, that 
the king exists for the people, was contemptuously ^ejected. It was 
held that the people exists for ihe king, whose ‘ right divine to govern 
wrong’ was proclaimed by a servile cl«gy. # The Parliamentary 
assemblies which throughout the medisevaf period had served as 
the mouthpieces of popular aspirations, and as the guarantees of 
individual right, were suppressed, or turned, into mere machinery for 
the enforcement of $he royal wilL* Louis the Fourteenth’s doctrine, 

‘ L’Etat c’est moi,’ became dominant throughout Continental Europe. 
This is what Lamennais termed * thftt terrific disease called Royalism, 
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which little by little destroyed all the forces of societyThe drastic 
remedy of the French Revolution has, after long working, expelled 
the disease from most European countries! * We max well demur— 
every scientific jurisprudent must demur—to many propositions of 
The Declaration of the Rights^ of the Man and the Citizen, which 
served as the manifesto of that Revolution. Butt we must at all 
events recognise that it has impressed deeply—ngy, we may hope and 
believe ineradic^bly—upon the popular mind tjiis great truth : that 
man does possess political rights which may properly be called natural, 
and which are inalienable and imprescriptible, because they spring 
from the very ground of his personality. lie is & person, not a thing. 
Andrt is precisely because he is a person that he* h$*Ta right to be 
considered in the legislation of a community. But in a high state 
of civilisation, suqji as that in which we live, ' considered ’ means 
consulted. To say that a man has a natural right to a vote is an 
absurdity. To say that he has* a 'natural right to some share of 
political power is the soundest of sense. And a vote is ordinarily, at 
the present day, the mpst convenient way in which that share of 
political power can be exercised. As a persooi his rational co-opera¬ 
tion is necessary to his own development and to that of his fellows. 
Hence his consent, express or implied, is requisite, as the masters 
of the mediaeval school taught, to a just law. But to say that all 
men are entitled to a share of political power is not to say that they 
are entitled to the same share. In a true Democracy suffrage will be 
universal; but it will be graduated, qualified, tempered. * Every 
man to count for one, no man for more than one,’ is a shibboleth with 
which we are all familiar, Tfye first half of it is wholesome truth : 
the second half is poisonous sophism. All men areeequal as persons : 
and every man should therefore count for one. But men are unequal 
in the endowments of nature and fortune. • And therefore, some merf 
should count for more than one. Hence it is*, as John Stuart Mill 
trenchantly observes, thdt ‘equal voting is on principle wrong.’ 
There is a true sense in the CarlylesS doctrine that the mights of 
men are*the jjghts ot men. Character, fortune, race—yes* and all 
the forces which constitute the indwiduah^pught to*have fret play. 
Human freedom, as Aristotle defines it, means* jrelonging to oneself 
and not to another. And this implies the right of every man to be 
valued in the community for what he is really worth. Inequality 
and liberty are inseparably connected. To»sufh up in words which I 
have elsewhere used, and which I may be allowed to quote, as I do 
not know how to better \hem : ‘ In so far as men # are in truth equal, 
they are entitled to’equftl shares *)f political power. In so far as 
they are in truth unequal, they* ar^ entitled to'unequal shares of 
political power. Justice is in a lpean—it lies in the combination of 
equal and unequal rights.' , 
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On justice, assuredly, every polity must be based if it is to endure. 
Build on any other foundation than tjiat adamantine rock, and your 
political edifice^ howeVef'imposing with ‘.cloud-capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces/ will pass away like ‘an insubstantial pageant/ 
When the rain descends, and the floods come, and the winds blow 
and beat upon it* fall it must, and great will be the fall of it. I, for 
my part, believe that Modem Democracy will receive that rational 
organisation—(that organisation in accordance with/ the moral laws 
of‘Nature and of nations ’—which will allow due* room to powers and 
interests other and more important than the, powers and interests of 
numbers; which will secure for very social rfnd historical element in 
the country itt -pfoper place and rightful influence. Such a Demo¬ 
cracy men of good-will are everywhere looking for and hastening unto; 
and the future of civilisation is bound up with it. . And now to speak 
of Monarchy. What is its function in this new age ? Has it, indeed, 
any function ? Or is it played out ? its occupation gone ? a survival 
of a dead past, soon to be swept aw,ay, like Temple Bar, as an anti¬ 
quated obstacle to progress ? The wonderfql enthusiasm evoked by 
the approaching celebration of the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s 
reign may assist us to answer that question. W r hat is the meaning 
of that spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm, that vast tumult of 
acclaim throughput the British Empire, which has carried away the 
strongest heads and the coolest temperaments ? Of course, it is a 
beautiful and touching evidence of the love borne by her subjects to 
the illustrious Lady whose virtues during all that tract of years have 
been ever more and more revealed by ‘ the fierce light that beats 
upon a throne.’ But it is more than^that.. It is a signal manifesta¬ 
tion of certain essential elements of .human nature, too little reckoned 
with by political sciolists in ‘ the unreasonableness of their reason/ 
St is a striking confutation of the vast delusion so industriously propa¬ 
gated by the school of‘political economists commpnly known as ortho¬ 
dox that mankind is exclusively, or even chiefly, swayed by considera¬ 
tions of profit and loss. objection whi«h fiazlitt makes to Bentham 

is equally applicable to ‘the whole Utilitarian school In politics, that 
he ‘ had struck the wholeTmass ef fancy, prejudice, passions, with his 
petrific leaden mace ; ftiat he had ** bound volatile Hermes,” and reduced 
the theory and practice of human Hfe tb a caput mortuum of reason 
and dull plodding calculation.* Hazlitt adds, 4 The gentleman him¬ 
self is a capital logician, and he has been led*by this circumstance to 
consider man a logical animal. We fear this view of the matter will 
hardly stand/ Hprdly. Sympathies and antipathies, passions and 
prejudices, fancies and foibles, caprices and cupidities, are fer more 
masterful than lo^ic with thef vast majority of men. The First 
Napoleon, who knew human nature much better than Bentham, 
observed, ‘ You can govern mfn only through his imagination; without 
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imagination he is no better than a brute.' It is true. Imagination is 
a faculty absolutely necessary tp human life. It is at the basis of civil 
society. Emotions are called forth by objects, not by our intellectual 
separation and combination of them. Mere abstractions anctigenerali- 
sations do not evolve feeding. Loyalty, by which I mean devotion to 
persons, springs eternal in the human breast. 4 n ^ nowhere is it 
more eminently seen, more beautifully displayed, than in the Teutonic 
races. In Englishmen there is innate a veneration fpr the men and 
women in whom the institutions of th5 country seem—so to speak— 
embodied in visible fopn. Legitimism, in its old, sense, is happily 
dead and gone. Kingship, as this v§,st Jubilee Celebration witnesses, 
is very much alive. , • ^ . 

ftow it seems to me'among the chief achievements of England in 
practical politics—tl^at fjeld where she has won so manymagnificent 
triumphs—to have realised the true ijfea of Modem Monarchyto 
have assigned to the Throne its rightful place in Modem Democracy. 
And this has not been done, in yirtue of any preconceived theories, by 
any balancing of abstractions, by any application of d priori prin¬ 
ciples. No! it is the natural outcome of constitutional development, 

‘ the long result of time.’ The British Monarchy has grown occulto 
velut arbor ceva, ever manifesting that adaptation to its environment 
which is a chief law of life. For its beginnings we must go back to 
the dim antiquity of the year 493, when, according to the Chronicle, 

‘ the two ealdormen, Cerdic and Cynric liis son, came to Britain and 
became kings of the West Saxons.’ A divine pedigree was claimed 
for them. They were said to be descendants of Woden. However 
that may be, certain it is that our present Gracious Sovereign is their 
direct representatives • ‘ Our o\^n Que®n 'Victoria,’• writes Sir Henry 
Maine, * has in her veins the blood of Cerdic of Wessex, the fierce 
Teutonic chief, out of whose dignity English kingship grew; and, in 
one sense, she is the most perfect representative of Teutonic royalty, 
as the English institution* have never been, so much broken as the 
institutions of obiter Geftnanic societief by the overwhelming disturb¬ 
ances caused qJsewheA by Roman law and Roman legal ideas^ G erman « 
kingship differed in most impprtant particifl^rs from Roman Cabalism. 
The selection of the Sovereign, from among th^ members of the Royal 
House, belonged 1 both in form and substance to the Witan. To the 
Witan belonged also the power, in ’grave cases, of deposing him. 
The advice and consent df the Witten was necessary to the validity of 
his laws. Important as were his privileges and prerogatives, he was 
hedged.in on all side^by constitutional restrictions. No doubt as 
the English kingdom increased in^xtent, the English king increased 
in strength. No doubt the Noftnaa Conquest brought a considerable 
accession of royal authority. Bpt William the Conqueror professed 
to stand in the same position as Edward the Confessor, whose chosen 
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heir he claimed to be. Nor was it an empty profession. He set 
himself to rule as an English king, tending himself at his election 
and,coronation by the Uncustomed oaths;,and, upon the whole, he 
observed them iairly well. The feudalism which Tie brought with 
him no doubt introduced a disturbing element into our constitu¬ 
tional history, aijd under his immediate successors the distinctively 
English idea of kingship was largely obscured. But it is strictly 
accurate to sa^ that tjie Great Charter, wrung from I^ing John, is the 
corner-stone upon which the existing edifice of ohr political liberties 
rests. It is strictly accurate to say that the constitutional govern¬ 
ment prevailing in* our country in this Sixtieth year ef Queen 
Victoria is the^irftct outcome ®f the policy of Henry the Second, of 
Simon de Montfort, and of Edward the First—the natural and healthy 
developmeift of the system of government consolidated by those great 
statesmen. It was just shf hundred years ago—in 1297—that the 
English Parliament, definitely constituted two years before, ‘ achieved 
the fullest recognition of its rights as,.representing the whole nation/ 
FjCflm, That,, year to this the growth of English freedom, however 
thwarted at times, has been continuous and triumphant. ‘ The tree 
grew and was strong; and the height thereof reached unto heaven, 
and the sight thereof to the end of all the earth; the leaves thereof 
were fair, and the fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for all; the 
beasts of the field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the air dwelt 
in the boughs thereof: and all flesh was fed of it.’ 

I cannot touch even upon the outlines of that marvellous story. 
But I must remark upon our immediate debt for the plenitude of civil 
and religious liberty which we now epjoy the great transaction of 
two hundred years .ago which our .ancestors' were wont—‘and with 
good reason—to style ‘ The Glorious Revolution/ To that substitu¬ 
tion of a .Parliamentary • for a dynastic title, and to the statute 
which vested the suecession to the Crown in the descendants of 

4 • • 

the Eleetress Sophia,,.we unquestionably owe the f preservation, 
transmission, and ever ificreaslng extension of British,freedom. Nay, 
I thinlc we may say thafr it was the predestined missiop of the House 
of Hanover to introduce* tinto the wojld the true idea of Modern 
Monarchy. Nothing*is easier than to gibe at the Four Georges. 
Nothing is falser than the estimate of the first two of them*long 
popularly current. I Suppose that estimate is largely due to the 
honest hatred of theih so deeply entertainhdund so freely expressed 
by the most popular man of letters of the’last century. * George 
the First knew nothing, and desired to know nothing ; did nothing, 
and desired to do nothing’ was his judgment of that monarch upon 
one occasion, when', as Boswell^goes on to tell us, he also ‘roared 
with prodigious violence against Geprge the Second.’ But to George 
the First and George the Second must be conceded the merit— 
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which assuredly cannot be conceded to the First and Second Charles, 
or to James the Second—of scrupulously keeping faith with us. They 
were neither saints nor heroes. But the pHise of probity, insight, 
and discretion cannot be withheld from them. In George the Third 
Johnson saluted ‘ the only king who for more than a century had 
much appeared to desire, or much endeavoured# to deserve, the 
affections of his subjects.’ There can be no douht that he won them. 
And it must be Remembered that in the matter; in which, as we now 
judge, he was most egregiously wrong, the nation*was enthusiastically 
with him. I know notjthat much can be said in eulogy of George 
the Fourth. The orfly panegyrist of him that I remember is 
Croker, who affirms that ‘ his natural abilities *w«z£ undoubtedly 
very considerable; that^iis reign was eminently glorious; and that 
his private life wf*s, ip a high degree, amiable and social.’ What¬ 
ever his natural abilities,may have been*he certainly made no good 
use of them ; to the glories of his reign he contributed nothing; and 
assuredly the less that is said* of his private life the better. It is 
pleasanter to pass on tp his successor; for William the Fourth 
must unquestionably be credited with honesty of intention and 
a sincere desire to rule as a patriot king, although it may be 
doubted whether his persevering study of Bolingbroke’s famous 
treatise furnished him with very clear rules foj attaining that 
character. 

But whatever the personal merits or demerits of the past Sovereigns 
of the House of Hanover, certain it is that under them the British 
Crown acquired the character which renders it the very type of Mon¬ 
archy in a democratic agq: thg constitutional character expressed in 
the maxiih ‘ The King feigns, but does not*govern.’ * Supreme Majesty 
with hypothetical decorations, dignities, solemn appliances, high as 
the stars, [but] tied up with constitutional straps so that he canndt 
mqve hand or foot fpr fear of accidents sudi is Carlyle’s mocking 
account. Bub the fact th&t this kind of Monarchy commended itself 
as the fittest to Lord* Chatham, wlfo stands so high among his 
heroes—•* a clqpr, sharp, human head, altogether incapable of&Jsity’— 
might have led him to doubt* whether it is really disposed of*by his 
flouts and gibes. In practical politics Lord Chatham is certainly a 
greater authority than Carlyle^ and Chatham doubtless discerned 
that this theory of kingship, while i£ left fhe Sovereign indefinite 
freedom for good, effectively minimised his poWer for evil. Certainly 
it was not the deliberate creation of any human intellect; it issued 
from the course of events, and surely, we may say k non sine Numivw. 
I cannot believe that He? whose iUis .to bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades, and to loose £he ^bands of Orion, to bring forth 
Mazzaroth in his season, ta guide ^returns with his sons, who knows the 
ordinances of heaven, and sets the dominion thereof in the earth, has 
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left the course of human events, the vicissitudes of commonwealths, 
the rise and fall of empires, to blind jhance or irrational fate. I am 
not ashamed to confect,‘‘with one of th§ most eminent of living 
samnts,•my belief that‘ progress in the direction bf organised free¬ 
dom is the characteristic fact of modem history*—especially of 
English history-*-' and its tribute to the theory of Providence.’ It 
has been said of a well-known work, dealing with the period at which 
we have just glance<J, that in it Almighty God Hijnself wears the 
character of a Moderate Whig. No doubt this* Theistic conception 
is inadequate. But it is less derogatory to the Infinite and Eternal 
than representation! of Him which may be found in the writings of 
some accredits theologians. • 

Lord Tennyson, in an exquisite dedicatory poem prefixed to one 
of his voliftnes, anticipates as the judgment /if posterity upon the 
illustrious Lady who now wehrs the British Crown, * She wrought her 
people lasting good.’ It is already the judgment of all sane men_ 
of all political parties and religious creeds throughout her world¬ 
wide Empire. And I may be permitted tq say that not the least 
considerable portion of the vast debt that the nation owes her is for 
giving the world a most beautiful and winning example of a Constitu¬ 
tional Monarch. ‘ The English,’ said Montalembert, in his book The 
Political Future of England, ‘ have left to royalty the pageantry (la 
dicoration), the prestige of power; they have kept for themselves the 
substance of it.’ But this is a very inadequate account of the matter. 
The moderating, controlling, restraining, guiding influence exercised 
by the British Sovereign is assuredly most real and most important, 
although, from the nature of things 4 it iq usually most hidden. It 
is, however, an epen* secret*with vffiat consummate prudence this 
influence has been exercised by her present Majesty, and how greatly 
the country, has benefited by it. And here I am reminded of a story 
of St. Thomas Aquinas being consulted upon one occasion concerning 
the election of an Abbot. The choice lay between three. ‘Describe 
them to me,’ said Aquinps. * What mannef of man is the first on 
the list 2 ’ ‘ Dodissimns ’ (most learned) was the apswer.* * Well, 
doceaU’ (let him teach).,. *«And the second ? ’ ‘ Most saintly ’ (sanctis- 
8'imus). ‘ Good; oret * (let him pray). ‘ And the third ? ’ ‘ Prudentis- 
simm ’ (most prudent). ‘ Ah, thafr is *your Abbot?; regat’ (let him 
rule). Now the virtud of prudence, the first and most essential 
qualification for a ruldr, as this great thinkes •discerned, is assuredly 
more necessary to a Constitutional Sovereign? than to any other. The 
duties of Modem Monarchy are among the iftost difficult and delicate 
that can devolve upon any humap being. *They are also of singular 
complexity when the Monarch i^, so to speak, the central principle— 
anima in corpore is Aquinas’s phr§se—ofjbhe vast* and widely spread 
Empire united under the British Crown. Of that unity the Crown, 
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let us remember, is not merely the type and symbol, but also the 

efficient instrument. It is thg binding tie 

• • • 

That keeps our Britain whole within herself • 

A nation ygt: the ruler and the ruled. 

• 

And here we may note a cogent argument for the descent of the 
Crown in a princely family. Bishop Stubbs, discussing the reasons 
which led the Saxons to vest the sovereignty in the house of Cerdic, 
observes: * A hereditary king, however limited his authority may be 
by constitutional usage, Is a stronger power than an elective magistrate. 
Ilis personal interests are the interests of his ped^la, ‘tohich is, in a 
certain sense, his family. He toils for his children, but in toiling 
for them he works.also for the people they will have to govern. He 
has no temptation to make for himself* or them a standing ground 
apart from his people.’ The Bishop is writing of the year 519. His 
words are just as applicable to. the year 1897. And the reason is 
that they express fundamental-truths of human nature—general 
principles which are not of an age but for all time. They are as 
much a justification for the continuance as for the institution of 
hereditary Monarchy. 

But further. The British Crown is something; more than the 
centre and instrument of national unity: it is the effective pledge 
of national stability; of settled government; of moderation and 
longanimity, of uprightness- and honour in public life. We have 
only to turn our eyes to other nations to realise that this is so. Look 
at France. Thrice during thejast century she has been a republic, 
and always with the' same result—immeasurable corruption, un¬ 
disguised intolerance, the ostracism of men of light and leading, 
the sway of political adventurers of the lowest type; a republic twice 
—■yell nigh thrice—ended by a Saviour of Society and a military 
despotism. It is only under the Monarchy, whether of the elder or 
younger branch of the restored Bourbons, tjTat tranquillity, decency, 
and the enjoyment of rational liberty were obtained by her. Or look at 
the great republic of the Western World, giv*n over to*the domination 
of ‘ bosses ’ and ‘ self-government by the basest * The special note 
of the public life’of the United, States is its intense sordidness. This 
it was that wrung from Emerson the pathetic lament—even truer, 
now, alas ! than when It was uttered—‘ Who t*hat Bees the meanness 
of our politics but inly congratulates Washington that he is long 
already wrapped in his shroud and for ever safe; that he was laid 
sweet i» his grave, tile hdpe of humanity not yet subjugated in him?’ 
But I need not multiply comparisons. Surely^ wherever we look 
throughout the world, we find |imple reason to justify ‘ our loyal 
passion for our temperate kings; ’ ample reason to justify the present 
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universal and spontaneous outburst of enthusiastic devotion to the 
revered and beloved Lady in whom we salute the very type of Modem 
Monarchy j ample reasori'to justify our belief that as her illustrious 
House has been the pledge and instrument of our liberty and empire 
in the past, so in ‘ rulers of her blood,’ reared in her true traditions 
and following hei prudent practice, we shall find the nursing fathers 
and the nursing mothers of our liberty and empire for ages to 
■come. . 


W. S. Lilly. 
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INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA 

Three centuries are now very nearly‘completed syice. jn 1600, the 
East India Company obtained from Queen Elizabeth their first Charter, 
at the close of a period in our history during which the territory 
governed by the Ertglftli Crown had been reduced, for about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, to an extent much'smaller than before or since. 
For nearly three hundred years after the Norman Conquest the English 
kings ruled over great possessions on the European mainland ; but 
we had lost them all (exteept Calais) by the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Scotland was still an independent kingdom ; Ireland was a 
wild country in chronic revolt; the settled dominion of the Tudors was 
over little more than England, Wales, and the Channel Islands. The 
frontiers of the British Empire are now far in the interior of America, 
Africa, and Asia ; and bur little wars are waged on the slopes of the 
Afghan hills. In Elizabeth’s day we fought on the Scottish border, 
or made a foray among the wild folk of Ulster or Kerry. But all 
through the sixteenth century the English people were increasing in 
wealth and power under the able Tudor dynasty, they were finding 
England too small for them; so ‘they took to commerce in distant 
lands, and in the course of the last three hundred years they have been* 
building up again a transmarine dominion, though not in Europe. 
What was begun under Qu<jen Elizabeth is'still going forward under 
Queen "Victoria, whose reign has seen the consummation of the long 
series of events and enterprises that have ’^gradually acquired for 
us the Empire flf India. < , * 

The last sixty years of An'glo-Indian hisfory have been remark¬ 
ably characterised, by important qffairs and great political changes. 
It is worth observing that at the opening of Jler Majesty’s reign a 
strong current of European politics was s^tth^g Eastward, for the 
Western Powers were just^then turning their serious attention towards 
Asiatic affairs. Mehemefc Ali, the Egyptian ruler, who could neither 
read nor ’write, had defeated the Turkish troops ifi a pitched battle, 
had seized Syria, was threatening-CoWstantinople, and seemed likely 
to make an end of the Osmanli dynasty. The Persian Shah, backed 
and encouraged b£ Russia, had !aid siege to Herat, the frontier 
fortress that commands Western Afghanistan. In India the English 

865 * 
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Governor-General, Lord Auckland, had sent an armjJ up the passes 
into southern Afghanistan, with the object of ejecting a strong Amir, 
Dost Mahomed, and of replacing him b£ a weak and unpopular noininee 
of the British Government. Run jit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
dominion in the Punjab, had just died, leaving his kingdom to sons 
who were quite unable to manage the fiercd soldiery by whom he had 
conquered it. ffrom the Mediterranean eastward to the frontiers of 
British India the Aliatic nations were astir with news of wax or of 
marching armies. It is true that our own Indiap territory had been 
enjoying a long internal peace, that our north-western frontier had 
stood unchanged for thirty years, and that *Lord William Bentinck, 
who vacated «pfficg in 1835, was the only Governor-General under 
whom there had been no serious fighting atr all. Yet upon looking 
back at the general political situation in 1838-39, it is not difficult to 
understand why, about the, time of the Qtfeeif"s coronation, we were 
verging upon a period of wars in (rapid succession, to be followed by a 
great expansion of territory. 

For the beginning of this reign coincides with an epoch in Indian 
military annals, when our troops were for the first time to march 
beyond the geographical limits of Northern India, and to cross swords 
with the hardier races of Central Asia. Except in the Burmese 
campaign of 1824-25, their battles had hitherto been fought entirely 
on Indian soil, stud (since the French quitted India) against the forces 
of the native States. Up to this time, therefore, our wars had been 
local, but we were now entering upon a much wider field of action. 
The political circumstances and motives "which brought about our first 
campaign beyond the Indus are connected generally with the troubled 
condition of Western Asia, and particularly t with the rise^ of appre¬ 
hensions that the security of our Eastern possessions was imperilled 
Joy the growing influence of Russia in the countries adjacent to India. 
As French’*intrigues and menaces had been to Lord Wellesley the 
justification for striking down the Mysore Sultan and the Maratha 
princes, so the rumours, of Russian advance ..through Central Asia led 
the Melbourne Ministry, in 1838, to issue orders for the ill-fated 
expedition into Afghanistan. « 

The first pages, therefore, in the rScord^ of a splendid and memo¬ 
rable reign over India are darkened with the blots of impolicy and 
consequent disaster. , ‘In January 1842 a whole division of the 
Anglo-Indian army, yith a crowd of camp followers, was lost among 
the hills and ravines that separate Kabul from Jelalabad; and pos¬ 
terity will long remember the solitary horsengian whose failing strength 
just carried him* to the gate of our entrenchments at Jelalabad, 
the only Englishman who escaped death or captivity. In the next 
autumn, however, Pollock maroued up through the defiles that were 
strewn with the bones of our soldifers, reotcupied the Afghan capital, 
and wiped off, so far as •skill 1 and courage could do it, the stain upon 
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our military refutation. But the attempt to advance permanently 
beyond the Indus, while the Punjab was still independent, had been 
altogether hazardous and premature. The English fell back upon 
their frontier along the Sutlej river; and the Queen had reigned 
forty years before the heads of our columns again pushed up "into the 
Afghan highlands towards*Kabul, and ascended the Biluch passes on 
the road to Kandahar. * 

Thus the first years of the Victorian era witnessed an unfortunate 
beginning of India’s ^foreign wars, and fche retreat froifi Afghanistan 
was the first and only considerable step backward that has been 
made by Anglo-Indian *arms or politics. It v^as ‘followed imme¬ 
diately by*Lord Ellenborough’s occupation of Sind^ wlpch did little 
for our reputation though it may have restored the crdHit of our arms. 
Sir Charles Napier fairly defeated the Sinde Amirs a|j Meeanee, 
and our conquest* of their country gave us the only seaport 
(Kurrdchee) on the whole Indian c*>ast* line that had not already 
fallen into our possession or under our control. But the transaction 
so far touched the national conscience that of all our Indian annexa¬ 
tions in this century, th§ conquest of Sinde is the only one which a 
British Parliament has not ratified with distinct approval. 

There are conditions of the political atmosphere in which the 
war-fever is contagious, and so we had little peace for the next 
fifteen years. Lord Ellenborough had scarcely cleared his troops out 
of Afghanistan before he was fighting with Gwalior in 1843. Then 
came, in the winter of 1845, the inevitable collision between the 
British forces and the mutindus, ungovernable Sikh army that was 
holding the Punjab by military terrorism. After some bloody and 
indecisive battles we occupied Lahore, and attempted to govern in 
the name *of Runjit 'Singh’s hdlr; until two” years later another 
outbreak brought on fre'sh hostilities, which ended in 1849 with a # 
shattering defeat of the Sikhs that left us undisputed masters of 
theis whole country. • The annexation of the Punjab, in the twelfth 
year of the Queen’s reigp, carried forward ojjr dominion from the 
Sutlej river to the skirtg of tfle Afghan mountains beyond the Indus, 
gave us cdmmamd of all the passes leading .into Central Asia, made 
• our frontiers conterminous wit! the natural* bRu^jdaries of IndidP, and 
finally extinguished the long rivalry of the native powers. No State 
now Remained that could oppose theJEnglislji arms; our political 
control extended throughout the vast region th#t is fenced off from 
the rest of the Asiatic'continent by the mountain ranges which 
demarcate India geographically from the Arabian sea right round 
to the Befy of Bengal. Inside these limits political absorption and 
reconstitution now went on rapidfy\ • The larger native States, 
formerly our rivals or allies, had for thfe most part been formed out of 
the fragments of the dilapidated Moghul empire, with title-deeds no 
older nor better than our own, by the fcl-ce qr fortune of ambitious 
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chiefs and successful adventurers. As the English power grew, 
these States submitted or were subdued, so that the entire territory 
became again centralised under one. sovereignty; and the empire 
established by the Moghul contemporaries of Queen Elizabeth, which 
had fallfen asunder in the eighteenth century, was restored by the 
English under Queen Victoria. Lord Dalhousie, after conquering the 
Punjab, went on absorbing several minor inland principalities, until at 
the end of his Governor-Generalship he crowned the edifice, as he 
believed, by the annexation of Oudh, the last great autonomous 
kingdom of Northern India. In 1852 he was drawn, unavoidably, into 
hostilities with the King of Burmah; and at. their close he had 
wfested from Burmah its sea coast and the Irrawaddy delta. By 
this conquest the English not only secured an important waterway 
and an outlet for the commerce of Indo-China, but completed their 
njastery of every seaport and river mouth-on both sides of the Bay 
of Bengal. At the moment of leaving India, in February 1850, Lord 
Dalhousie was able ‘ to declare without reservation that he knew of nQ 
quarter in which it was probable that trouble would arise in India.’ 

But there is one political danger to which all Asiatic States are 
periodically liable, especially after a long and triumphant war time. 
An Oriental conqueror must enlist the fighting classes or castes ; 
they are as essential to his victories as the best arms of precision are 
to military sucaess in Europe; the milder races will no more serve 
his purpose than second-rate against superior artillery; he may 
preserve a nucleus of his own folk, but his army is never national; 
and when his work is finished, he has on his hands a formidable 
weapon which he cannot easily lay aside. This is why mutiny may 
be said to be chronic in all Asiatic canjps; and this is what the 
British in Indik discovered by the terriBle* experience of 1857. 
The Bengal army had been constantly on ‘ active service for many 
years; the sepoys had bfecome restless, arrogant, and suspicious of 


their foreign masters; they were offended at v the dethronement of 
the King of Oudh, the country to which many of them belpnged; 
and they really believed that the greased 1 cartridge would imperil 
tbgir caste. Their outbreak threw all Northern In<% into*wild con¬ 
fusion : in the cities therb was ■burning of houses and murdering of 
the English folk;, in the country districts the armed peasantry 
plundered on the highroads, killed the money-lenders, and fought 
among themselves. At Delhi a pensioned descendant of the Moghuls 
was placed on the fhrohe; at • Cawnpore* tfcfte Maratha Nana Sahib 


headed the revolt. The whole of Oudh blazed up into insurrection. 
The story of this .catastrophe! perhaps the most tragic in all English 
history, has just been related, finely and Torcfoly, by Lord > Roberts, 
one of the foremo’st among th^Englishmen still living who stormed 
Delhi just forty years ago. N# more, arduous or brilliant feat 
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long reign oftjueen Victoria, who has not forgotten that the honours 
were shared equally by English and Indian soldiers. Nor has a better 
example of stout-hearted resiitance to he$vy odds been ever given 
'than by the garrison Who hel.d out in the Luoknow Residency 
through the summer of 1857. By the end of the next year this 
dangerous insurrection likd been virtually put down ; and thus ended 
the long succession of wars that had been waged within India for 
over a hundred years. They had begun in the*soutli, where we first * 
enlisted nati ve •soldiers ; they wore finished the ‘north, with .the 
total dispersion of our mutinous regiments. 

Thus the first twefity years of the Queeg’s * reign witnessed, 
toward tfie opening and at their closfc, the two signal catastrophes of 
Anglo-Indian history—4hc retreat from Kftbul and ffhe sepoy revolt; 
and no previous period of equal length had seen so many campaigns. 

It has been followed By forty years of cojnplete internal tranquillity. 

• • 

From the suppression of the mutiny, indeed, we may date the 
beginning of modern India. The ordinary government, in England, 
of the country had up td 1857 been mainly in the hands of the East 
India directors, whose administration was pacific, conservative, and 
economical. Upon foreign affairs they were hardly consulted ; and they 
acquiesced under protest in the military expeditions and the annexa¬ 
tions which were carried out by their Governors-General with the assent 
or by the orders of Her'Majesty’s Ministers. In India, among the people 
of the outlying provinces, the manners and ways of life had been little 
changed by the substitution of European officials for the representatives 
of Moghuls, Maratlias, or other native rulers. The English system was 
more regular and efficient’; lift?and proparty were # safer on the high 
roads and in the villages; the roving banditti had been dispersed ; 
the superior courts were just and incorruptible; the revenue wa» 
collected methodically. But the peasantry still lived "in the old 
fashion ; every village was.stoeked with artns^ men travelled abroad 
with sword and matchlock ; the greaUlandholders mounted cannon 
in their mud forts ; /action fights and g&ng robberies wdte not • 
uncommon; rihd there w'ere large groups of villages which* no 
creditor or process-server t could enter safely? «fn many parts of the 
-country the ordinary relations of landlord and*tenant realised the 
New ’Testament parable of the man who planted a vineyard, and in 
due time sent to collect the fruits thereof first his servants, whom 
the husbandmen stoned, and afterward his son, whom they slew. 
Roads we$e few and bad*; the railways had not penetrated inland; 
the police w r as loose apd up trained; and the highef public instruction 
had not*yet made itself felt. • % * , 

When the old Nizam of Hyderabad was moved by the British 
Resident to introduce some kirfd of sanitation into his crowded 
capital, he replied: ‘ It has.been for ages upswept; ’ and Northern 
Vol. XLI—No. 24-1 | 3 N 
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India was in a very similar condition. Upon this stati of things the 
insurrection had produced the effect of a great fire in an ancient 
city; it cleared the ground, let in thd*air, and made room for exten¬ 
sive reconstruction on modern principled of order, progress, and 
utility. First and foremost came, in 1858, the Act that extinguished 
the East India Company and transferred "to the Crown the direct 
government of India. Of the constitution then framed we may say 
that it has proved a solid piece of workmanship, well balanced and 
corordinated, although the Bill passed during a period of political 
commotion and ministerial change. Mr. Bright’s plan was to abolish 
th£ Governor-Generalship and to mark off the whole country into five 
equal Presidencies, to be governed as compact States quite unconnected 
with each other, corresponding independently, like so many crown 
colonies, with the Indian Secretary of State. Such a scheme, which 
left both foreign and military affairs without hny superior direction 
in India, and removed the administrative-centre from Calcutta to 
London, may be noticed as showing how little skill in the art of 
political construction might in those days be possessed by a great 
English parliamentarian. On the other hand, one of the most 
important and valuable clauses in the whole Act was added on the 
motion of a private member—Mr. Gladstone. 1 All the naval and 
military forces of the Company were transferred to the Crown ; and 
the native army was practically remodelled. In India Legislative 
Councils were established on a new basis; the criminal law was 
codified; High Courts of Judicature were invested with jurisdic¬ 
tion over all tribunals in the country; and the Governor-General, 
instead of being abolished, was materially strengthened. He was 
invested with the supreme dictatorial p&wpr of issuing under his 
own signature a law that might be in force for six months. It may 
Jbe affirmed' broadly that the statutes then passed by the English 
Parliament conferred.a new constitution upon India. 

The Proclamation which announced ,to all ’ India, in November 
1858, the assumption by the Queen of direct sovereignty, made a 
strong*impression at th§ time, and has always been regarded by the 
people as a kind of Charter. It is well known that oh receiving the 
first draft from Lord 'Derby, ’the Qheen asked him to revise it, 

‘ bearing in mind that it is a female sovereign who speaks to more 
than a hundred millions'of Eastern people on assuming government 
over them, and after <a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which 
her future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
government.’ And the final text embodied all the suggestions then 
made by Her Majfesty. * The Proclamation^ confirmed all treaties and 
engagements mads with the natp*ve. princes, strictly prohibited inter¬ 
ference with the religious beliefe or worships of Her Majesty’s Indian 

• • fc 

' The clause forbids, except uj»n emergencies, the payment from Indian revenues 
of the cost of any military operation outside India, without the consent of Parliament. 
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subjects, and desired that all, so far as might be, should be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in her service, for the duties of which 
they might be qualified. Under such auspices, and with the new 
spirit invigorating all branches of administration, the work of pacifi¬ 
cation and reform went on rapidly. Oudh submitted and quieted 
down aften two years’ cdnfusion; the talukdars were disarmed, and 
conciliated by a fresh revenue settlement. On every protected chief 
throughout India Lord Canning bestowed tWte Sanad or solemn ' 
written assurance ofdler Majesty’s desir^ that thbir government should 
be perpetuated, and that the legitimate nomination of successors by 
adoption, on the failure'of heirs natural, would £>e confirmed. Thus 
the last “titular representative had “scarcely disappeared from his 
Delhi palace in the stqrm and stress of the mutifiy, when a new 
monarchy was inaugurated, and the political reconstruction of the 
old empire’s fragments Was completed jand ratified by a series »of 
statutes and edicts. „ • , * 

For more than a century we* had been dealing with the native 
States as enemies, rivals, and allies; some of them we had destroyed 
or disabled; a large gf«up of the oldest ehiefships had been pre¬ 
served by our intervention; and all the remaining States had 
acquiesced in the British supremacy. They were now formally 
restored to their natural relation of allegiance to the new Empire of 
India. When Lord Canning, the first Viceroy, left Calcutta in 1862, 
he made over to his successors a government very different in cha¬ 
racter and organisation from that which had been transferred to him 
six years earlier by Lord Dalhousie. The administrative machinery 
has indeed continued without substantial alteration ; for in Asia, as in 
Europe, an executive systfcm which has oijce taken root in a country 
survives conquests and revolutions. Our existing distribution of the 
whole British territory “into districts, divisions, and provinces, witlj 
jurisdictions expanding like concentric circles—the greater always 
including the less—is little more than an adaptation of the ancient 
regime under the Emperor Akbar, resting upon written law instead 
of upon autocratic wil^ Oilr land revenue assessments still respect 
immemofial usages and the institutions of earlier rulers. l7everthe- 
less, the old order did really jliss away when*thf> Queen’s assumption 
of sovereignty became the outward visible sign of closer union with 
the Einpire at large. The cliange gave a powerful impulse to the 
country’s moral and mateijal progress at a moment when the ground 
had been cleared for reforms; and tlfe administrative history of India 
during the next forty yeps may be described as a development upon 
the lines'of advancement # that were laid down in* the years imme¬ 
diately fallowing the sepoy mutiny. % • . 

It is impossible to take more than a rapid backward glance over 
the course of the events and transitions from that time to the present 
year of the Queen’s reign. In 1864 there Ver^hostilities with Bhutan, 

. 8 n 2 
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which ended with the cession to India of some borderlands. And 
between 1860 and 1878 we made numerous expeditions against the 
highland tribes beyond opr north-west frontier. The most important 
is known as the Umbeyla campaign of 18G3, when 1 a combination of 
clans in the hills beyond Peshawar placed a British force in some 
jeopardy, and gave us some hard fighting. But these were merely 
punitive and protective measures, inevitable where a border line 
separates civilised districts from marauding barbarians. 

, When British India had expanded to its geographical limits, from 
the sea to the mountains, it might have been thought that our record 
of wars in Asia would be closing. Our command of the sea is un¬ 
challenged, and landward no country has stronger natural fortifica¬ 
tions. But in "the history of Asia during the last half century the 
cardinal point of importance is the growth and spread everywhere of 
European predominance; and at this moment every great Asiatic 
State, from Constantinople to -Pekin, is more or less under the 
influence or dictation of a first-class European power. The result iST 
a feeling j[)f general insecurity, for the political settlement of that 
continent is evidently incomplete ; while the kingdoms of Asia feel 
the pressure of formidable neighbours, and the European Powers are 
striving to hold each other at arm’s length. England is an esta¬ 
blished dominion, it is a force that has almost spent its onward 
momentum toward conquest; but Russia is still engaged in filling up 
the vacant spaces of central Asia; she is still* conquering and con¬ 
solidating. For reasons of policy and strategy, the English, who 
like elbow room in Asia, have adopted, so to speak, an Asiatic version 
of the Monroe doctrine; they insist on maintaining exclusive political 
influence far beyond the limits of thfeir o'fm .territory; and so they 
have taken under their protection Afghanistan! As a country’s real 
/rontier is always the line which its Government is pledged to defend, 
we have been latterly^ very solicitous about Russia’s approach toward 
the Afghan lands on the Ox us. Russia, of course, marked the sensi¬ 
tive spot, and when in 1877 we brought Indian troops to Malta, she 
retaliated by a demonstration toward the' Oxus* Sher Ali of Kabul 
being just then much displeased with our Indian policy,'accepted 
overtures from Russia, with the result that when a Russian envoy 
entered Kabul in 1878, we declare^ war against the Afghan Amir. 
Of the campaigns that .followed with their dramatic vicissitudes, the 
massacre of CavagnarL’s mission, the adventurous marches to Kabul 
in 1879 and to Candahar in 18*80, nothing' can be said here; our 
gains were the tightening of our hold on the northern passes, and a 
strong position at’Quetta on the plateau of^Belychistan. We placed 
the Amir Abdurrahman upon *tl*e throne which he still occupies, and 
a few years afterward we made *vith Russia an arrangement of first- 
class importance, when we laid dPown by a joint commission the 
north-western frontier of Afghanistan. .The subsequent demarcation 
of a border line between Afghanistan and India is another step to- 
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ward the political survey and settlement of all Asia; where it must 
be understood that the delimitation of frontiers, like the conception 
of territorial sovereignty, is a very recent importation from the public 
law of modern Europe. • * • 

We have been steadily pushing forward our outposts into the 
tribal highlands on the British side of this border, and we have 
latterly swept within the radius of our protectorate Chitral, with all 
the petty chiefships beyond Kashmir on the southern .slopes of the. 
Hindu Kush. * ' • 

In the meantime, virile England has been closing up to the 
eastern frontier of Afghanistan, Russia has mafched down to the 
northern border line ; and the, Amir's country is noV §afight*between 
the mighty masses of two civilised empires. lie is probably the last 
representative of thg ol<j-fa.shioned Asiatic despot, governing by pitiless 
force, admitting no diplomatic relations* trusting no one, and well 
aware that in his dynasty the succession has always been decided 
by the sword. All the treaties, negotiations, and fighting of the last 
forty years have brought, us very little nearer to a solution of the 
complicated Afghan problem. When the Queen began her reign 
Russia and England had just sat down before the chessboard, and 
after many moves the players are still facing each other. 

But although our situation on the north-west frontier of India 
has undergone material, changes, the only great accession of territory 
since the Crown superseded the Company has been made in the 
south-east, by the conquest, in 188G, of Upper Burmah. We have 
annexed the whole basin of the Irrawaddy up to the mountains ; we 
have brought into subjection a people very different from the races 
of India; We have carried our outposts* up to*a. l<tng line of open 
Chinese frontier ; and we have come into very close neighbourhood 
with the Asiatic possessions of France. We are now responsible,* 
politically, for the pqace or protection of a vast tract in Southern 
Asia, extending «from the Herat and the Oxu* right across India to 
the petty Shan chiefshijts lying along* the.lVIekong river aqfl the 
Chinese provinces of Yunan. The attention of our explorers, diplo¬ 
matists, and merchants is now ^turned* upon*ll»at populous and fertile 
region of South-Eastern Asia where* markets ni£ now opening for 
competition between France and England. The scene of French and 
English rivalry in Asia has shifted, since the # eighteenth century, 
further eastward ; Siam Held, as in «, vice, between the frontiers of 
the two nations, and both Powers are negotiating at Pekin for the 
prolongation of their railways into Western Chin#. The English 
do mi nion .in Asia has how "for its immediate neighbour on the north 
the largest military empire in the world, and on ffhe south-east the 
nation whose sea power ranks next*to our own. 

From the foreign affairs bf India we mJy turn to its internal 
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condition. An immense accumulation of moral and material forces, 
accompanied by a great expansion of territory, has justified the 
assumption in India of thft'Imperial style and title. There is now no 
State in Asia more prosperous or so well organised ; ’there is only one 
of equal military power. During the whole, eighteenth century India 
was harassed by foreign invasions and exhausted by internal confusion. 
During the first half { of the nineteenth century there was a process of 
mending and steady restoration, aided, in the greater part of this wide 
region, by longer periods of trafiquillity than have been enjoyed bymost 
European countries. In the second half of tips century we have been 
engaged in improving the administration, developing the resources, 
and generally'fqrnlshing India, with the refined apparatus of Western 
civilisation. The long prevalence of security “has perceptibly modified 
in our older* provinces the aspect of the co.untry and the character 
of‘its inhabitants; the facda of the people have altered with the 
changing face of the land; roads and railways, the post office, the 
school teaching, and to some extent thq native press, have stirred every¬ 
where the surface of the popular mind. The circulation of Western 
ideas and inventions is felt to some degree by Jill classes. The foreign 
trade of India has increased with the multiplication of outlets, east¬ 
ward and westward; it has been largely affected by the exchanges, 
and it has caused a shifting of the economical supply and demand 
which has seriously damaged some of the home industries that sup¬ 
ported the poorer classes. In the decade between 1881 and 1891 
the population of British India increased by over nineteen millions; 
and over the whole of India, including the protected territories, the 
increase is returned as equivalent to tjie tofcal population of England. 
Of this increase tkree millibnc are accounted for. by the incorporation 
of Upper Burmah in 1886. About two hundred and ninety millions 
<Sf Asiatics are now more or less dependent on England for government 
or protection, while her influence for good or for ill extends beyond 
her outmost frontiers. c It has been our decent Afghan policy that 
determined the surrender to islam of the highland tribes in remote 
KafirisW, which had held out, like Montenegro, against all.previous 
Mnhoipedan invasions. t The movements of European commerce, or 
a change of ministry’in London, or any turn of the great wheel of 
England’s Asiatic fortune, are felt far eastward in Siam; nor would 
it be too much to affirm ihat tiie destiny of half Asia hangs more or 
less upon the future relations between Crre&t .Britain and Russia. 

Moreover, the multiplication of her people has stimulated migra¬ 
tion beyond sea, so that India«has acquired \he command of a great 
labour market. Not only is th$re an exodus of labourers .on their 
own score and venture, but there fs a system of transmarine emigration, 
carefully regulated by law, to tlfe qolonies, British, and foreign, from 
Mauritius and the Cape far .westward across the oceans to the West 
Indies and Dutch Guisfcta. For the welfare and proper treatment 
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of these emigrants the Indian Government has provided by strict 
rules, based upon stipulations accepted by the colonial authorities. 
And as the roving Indian is li&ble to British jurisdiction all over the 
world, so everywhere he ‘can claim the good offices and assistance of 
British Consuls. 

This brief and most inadequate survey of the expansion of India 
during the last sixty years will at least show how enormously our 
responsibilities have grown in magnitude and Complexity under the 
Queen’s reign. * Bat what effect, it may be a^ced, upon the mind 
and manners of this vast medley of races, castes, and religions, upon 
their social and political,temper,has been produced by all these changes 
of environment ? To have acquired dominion, with the,aid and assent 
of the people, over sucl# an immense country, and £o have organised 
its administration, is a considerable political exploit; its success proves 
that .the conditions were favourable, and.that nations, like men, have 
great opportunities. The British rule came in upon the confusion 
bred out of centuries of governmental instability; it brought system 
and law to bear upon an incoherent mass of usages, traditions, and 
arbitrary despotisms. *The English found themselves invested with a 
sovereignty of the single absolute kind so well known in the 
ancient world, with authority centralised after the pattern of 
modern Russia, where a strong Government presides over a wide and 
infinitely diversified territory. Representative institutions are treated 
in England as a matter of course ; they are as natural as our clothes 
and our climate ; and when I say that with us politics were for a 
long time everything, and administration up to recent days very 
little, I mean that contests for political power came long before our 
statesmen realised the. duty of using that power Jor improving the 
condition and supplying the needs of the people. Now within India, 
under British rule, administration has for a.long time been everything^; 
and the people have,taken a very small part ii^ that true political life 
which reflects jflie cliaractar, feelings, and Varying dispositions of the 
whole society. We began # by great organic*reformswe introduced 
police, prisons, codes «f law, public instruction, a disciplined firmy, a 
hierarchy of Courts, a trained civil # serviq», and so fprth. We have 
laid out what is, perhaps, the largest sysfem of irrigation *in the 
worl$; we have spent great §um§, mainly obtained from England on 
low interest, on productive public wdrks. ‘This w r as all done from 
above, for the people ;»J.o*do it through thq people was impossible at 
first; the initiation and superior control have been English ; though it 
must be.understood thafrin all departments of Government (excluding 
the highest grades), the. public business is carried on by natives. 
Latterly we have undertaken the gradual introduction of representative 
institutions, legislative councils in efcch province, and municipalities 
in all the towns ; we are doing our best to facilitate the slow devolu¬ 
tion of self-governing principles. But undoubtedly this is a very 
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difficult operation. The task of devising, machinery of this kind for an 
Oriental empire requires so much patient ingenuity that one need 
not be surprised if well-meaning reformers, at home and in India, 
are disposed to Simplify it by importing British institutions whole¬ 
sale. There is a tempting air of magnanimity about that easy way 
of cutting a puzzling knot. It is fundamentally true that by no 
weaker bond than common citizenship can we hope to hold together 
’ an empire more divided by race, religion, and climate than any other 
in the world’s history,. But it4s also certain that as'before you run 
a complicated locomotive you must lay the steel rails with the 
utmost care and skill, or disaster will ensue, se you must prepare the 
way eautigusly for«unfamiliar constitutional experiments that have 
barely succeeded up to the present time with any nation except* our 
own. For i* the event of failure and disappointment all the blame 
will be throw’n upon a government which set up a political engine 
that it could not drive, in a country inhere the immense conservative 
majority of Indians rely entirely upon their rulers for guidance and 
safe conduct. 

The Indian annals of the Queen’s reign, vTritten by an English¬ 
man, are therefore necessarily a record of administrative improvements 
and foreign affairs. We may read through the excellent * Decennial 
Deports of Moral and Material Progress,’ which review, at regular 
intervals, the state of the empire, without obtaining much insight 
into questions that lie beyond the sphere of direct governmental 
operations. 

Nothing could be more interesting, for those who study the art 
of governing distant dependencies, than to^watch the course of our 
experimental metlyxls pi Intii^; and .at. a time .when all European 
nations are again, as in the sixteenth century, making a sort of 
partition of the non-Christian world, the English school of adminis¬ 
tration is coming into .fashion abroad. Yet, although education is 
bringing the upper classes in India and England . nearer to ’ a 
common level of. intelligence and culture while capital, commerce, 
• and eveil Jiterature are creating a mutual appreciation of aims and 
interests, we have not that access to ^:ie people’s ideas, or know¬ 
ledge of 1 their concerns 1 ? that is g\ven by contact with what is really 
thought, said, and wanted; we are. liable to be misled in these 
respects by orators and johrnalMs who imitate but certainly do not 
flatter us. There is nc t mixed society in Asi^> as in Europe, where 
difference of religion and of manners in the wider sense can be laid 
aside for general intercourse. The fact that the English in In/iialive 
among themselves is not an exceptional circumstance, but;, is in 
accordance- with the. rule which 'everywhere marks off an Asiatic 
population into groups, isolated by diversity^ of usages, and often of 
languages. To no foreign observer, therefore, are sufficient materials 
available for making an^ sure and comprehensive estimate of the- 
general movement or directiop of ideas during the last forty years.. 
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And yet to omit altogether any reference to religious, social, and in¬ 
tellectual tendencies, in writing, however briefly, of a people so quick¬ 
witted and receptive as the educated Indians have shown themselves 
to be, would be bo leave 'an awkward gap in the outline of even a 
hasty sketch of the Victorian era. 

In the first place, then, it *may be said that in the past sixty 
years we have accustomed the people to regular government, which 
has a very moralising influence, and also that we have gradually 
instilled into the incredulous popular mind soimgbelie? in its stability. 
There have always been, and there are now, some very fair native ad¬ 
ministrators ; but even under the best personal ruler good government 
has no permanence, for it will probab\v end with his life. Moreover, 
his very strength engenders instability, because a powerful despot, 
like the present Amir of Afghanistan, levels all checks and impedi¬ 
ments to his plenary authority, and with the ability to resist him dis¬ 
appears the capacity to Support ]iint; while in the case of Eastern 
kings, as of gods, irresistible power knows no moral law. The British 
Government is at least systematic ; and during the past forty years 
it has been carefully •husbanding its supports, by preserving (for 
example) all the native ehiefsliips, and by endeavouring to extend 
limited representative institutions. We are now aware that universal 
British dominion is not the ideal state of things which it was to Lord 
Dalliousie, who lived at a time when liberal institutions and sound 
political economy were much more articles of positive faith, good for all 
men everywhere, than at present. We have also been slowly moulding 
the mind of all India to the habitual conception of law, which is a 
novelty in a country where written ordinances cannot he said to have 
existed before our tiiqe.. The result has,n;ttura]ly bgen to inoculate the 
present generation of educated men with a taste for politics, which is 
also something new. Hitherto Asiatics have been used to concerp 
themselves only with the question whether an autocratic ruler is good 
or bad, strong or weak; thewievice of improving a government by modi¬ 
fy in g*its form has not takey root among them ; their remedy, if things 
went intolerably wrotfg, has been to change the person. * Now the 
English notion of political r^hts apd d litres is spreading amongHhe 
more intelligent classes >and, of eoyrse, this is«breeding the desire to 
obtapi political power. The question is whither all this may be leading 
us, and whether any form of popular ^overftment has ever yet been 
invented that would au§wer upon so # vast % sdfyle of population and 
territory. It is no easy.matter to devise such forms that will work 
safely apd satisfactorily even in compact nationalities, where the 
essentia] interests and convictions are mainly identical. Much more 
hard it is to transport these forms? ready made,* elsewhere, and to 
foresee how the leaven will f‘erment*among the manifold varieties of 
race, religion, and manners that divide the citizens of the Indian 
Empire. The difficulty is increased by the Natural tendency of the 
progressive Indian politician to take up thpse questions from the 
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standpoint provided by English education; so that instead of bene¬ 
fiting from his knowledge of indigenous needs and circumstances, we 
too often obtain little more than tlie imperfect reproductions of 
political warcrief and patriotic attitudes tfhat hav^ been borrowed 
from our own history. 

Yet a reasonable party of progress, which understands thereal situa¬ 
tion of the Government, is forming itself; and, on the whole, it is certain 
that in the past forty years the political education of India has spread 
and, advanced remarkably; non can we doubt thafrthS moral standard 
of the people has reached a higher permanent level. There are signs 
of a. turning, among m, few leading men, from the sphere of (Constitu¬ 
tional politics to questions of sopial reformation, which is a field into 
which the English Government can only venture very cautiously*and 
where it must not lead but follow. The problem of adjusting the 
mechanism of a modern State^to the habits, feelings, and beliefs.of a 
great multitude in various stages'of jpocial change, was first handled 
philosophically by Sir Henry Maine. He reached India in 18G2, when 
the whole country was still vibrating from the shock of the Mutiny, 
which was reactionary in its causes and revolutionary in its effects. 
He saw that the customs and rules of native society were becoming 
modified naturally and inevitably, and his object was to facilitate the 
process by timely legislation. His speeches on the Bills that he passed 
for the re-marriage of native converts, for the law of succession appli¬ 
cable to certain classes, and for the civil marriage of natives, must be 
read to understand with what breadth and insight he treated these 
delicate subjects. He laid out our legislative policy in regard to 
them on large and luminous principles; and the whole spirit- of our 
law-making, on sogal reforms,..during £lie second, half of the .Victorian 
era, may be traced to his influence. lie stood between England and 
India as an interpreter who. understood the ideas of both societies, and 
could show Sow often t£ey belonged to the same train of thought in 
different phases of development. But the pules which .govern family 
life are in India .so inseparable <from religious ritual and worship^ that 
c foreign governors must iqlerfere only on clear® necessity; apd even 
native reformers, touch thege thipgs at y their peril, She generous 
efforts of Mr. Behramji "Malabari to expedite the emancipation of 
Indian women, by correcting the evils of infant marriage and enfqj-ced 
widowhood, have met .With sftrious opposition, mainly, perhaps, 
because India cannot b£ treated as one country* it is a region where 
a step forward may be possible in one province and totally impracti¬ 
cable in others. Throughout a, very large proportion of the, Indian 
population the re-marriagfe of widows has always been as lawfql as in 
England; and where usage forbidfe it*there is something to be said 
for a rule that provides, theoretical^ for every woman one husband, 
although it allows a second to^none of them*. In that society the un¬ 
married woman is an anqfnaly. A striking illustration of the very 
curious and antique customs jvhich come for sanction before Indian 
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legislatures is to be found, in the recent Malabar marriage law. 
Among certain classes of South India the joint family consists of 
several mothers and their children or their .descendants in the female 
line, all tracing descent from a common female ancestor, the relation 
of husband and wife or of father and child being altogether excluded 
from this conception of a family. The Act enables courts of law to re¬ 
cognise as marriages certain unions, made and terminable at will, which 
have hitherto been recognised in these classes By fluctuating usage, ‘ 
for in some cases the husband was little morg than an occasional 
visitor. Here we have a glimpse of English law operating upon some 
of the mpst primitive elements of Hindu society!; and the legislative 
proceedings show with what scrupulous cauticw. ewen the native 
members of the Counci? who had charge of the All interfered to 
clothe these lax customs^with decent legal validity. • 

How far religion itself, which is the base of Indian society, has 
become modified during the lq^t forty years, is a question to which 
perhaps no Englishman is qualified to make more than a conjectural 
answer. Two reforming movements have attracted some attention: 
the Brahmoism which ^vas established in its second phase by Keshab 
Chandar Sen in 1857, an eclectic system that is hostile to Pantheism, 
idolatry and caste ; and the Ary a Samaj, which undertakes, if I am 
not wrong, to restore a purified Hinduism upon the original Vedic 
foundations. Brahmoism seems to the European’inquirer to be an 
exalted theism, suggesting a western rather than an eastern origin; 
and Keshab Chandar Sen, although a teacher with high moral and 
spiritual aspirations, was apt to indulge more in rhapsodies than in 
clear doctrinal propositions. His lofty teaching was probably too vague 
for the masses ; whije • the Brahmans .know yell Jiow to prepare the 
slow but sure descent of divine personalities or types into the bottom¬ 
less gulf of Pantheism. On the other hand, it is understood that in 
some branches of Hinduism the latest tendency is toward a high 
sacerdotal and ritualisticcevival, connected,,one may guess, with the 
increase of wealth and decorative tastes among certain classes, and 
with a tendency, observable in all religions, .to define, fix, ai^d*regulate , 
what at an earlier stage is l<^t vagqe and,Undetermined. The move¬ 
ment may also signify* kind of .protest fr«n the orthodox party 
against the license given by the new education to personal conduct 
and opinions. * * • 

One fact is unfortunately not deniable* thht the animosity between 
Mahomedans and Hindus, the friction at the points where their 
prejudges are most opposed, have by no means diminished latterly. 
This may be attributed partly to increased f&eilities of communication, 
which enable each community t<3 ccfcrespond with other co-religionists, 
to compare note^, and to circulate •grievances or to concert action. 
Moreover, the sphere of Islam is not, ljke that of Hinduism, confined 
to India; and our Mahomedan subjects a^ now much more closely 
connected than formerly with the religiou% centres of Western Asia. 
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It has been said, however, that the causes of this animosity, which has 
recently been shown in violent disputes over cow-killing, are not 
in reality so much religious as political—that the Hindus, who are 
much the more numerous, look forward to predominance in all State 
departments and in all representative bodies, while the Mahomedans 
deeply and justly resent any such possible subordination. The Arya 
Samaj, already mentioned, carries high the flag of advancing Hinduism 
in politics as well as” in religion; and its missionary ardour has 
brought the party into sharp controversy with Northern Islam. We 
have to remember that the Maratha conquests of the eighteenth 
century represented t. great rising of Hindus against Mabomedan 
governors, so that the tradition of rulership exists on both sides. 
But it is an old saying among Oriental statesfhen that ‘ Government 
and Religion are twins/ which is interpreted to mean that rulership 
is intimately bound up with the protection of every faith professed by 
the subjects. And the British Indian Government, which is perhaps 
the only government in the world, outside America, that practises 
complete religious neutrality, has very strictly kept, since 1858, the 
pledge then given by the Queen’s Proclamation declaring it to be * our 
Royal will and pleasure that none be molested or disturbed by reason 
of their religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy 
equal and impartial protection of the law/ 

It is true that a fine point has been occasionally raised by some 
case where religious custom has prescribed what the law upon higher 
ethical grounds is constrained to forbid. But in such conflicts of 
jurisdiction the secular authority must prevail, for nobody has ever 
doubted (as Sir Henry Maine said once) that ‘ the purely moral view 
of questions is one of the things that are Caesar’s.’ The general con¬ 
clusion, so far as it is possible to collect evidence of religious tenden- 
cier, would be that the last sixty years in India have witnessed a 
gradual relaxation of caste rules, which were never so rigid as is 
commonly supposed, and that the external polytheism has been 
shaken by the mobility of modern life. Renan, in his book, Les 
Apdtres, affirms that the religious inferiority '6f the Greeks and 
Romans was the consequence of their political and intellectual 
superiority. If (he say,?) they had possessed a priesthood, severe 
theologic creeds, and a r ’highly organised religion, th^y would never 
have created the Etat laJitym, inaugurated the idea of a national 
society founded on simple human needs and cenjwsniences. In India, 
where the atmosphere is still intensely religious, Ahese Western notions 
of the State and of civic policy have never taken^oot. We do not know 
what future awaits Brahmanism wheq brought more closely into contact 
with modem ideas. Yet it seems cferttfin that as in Europe the fall of 
the Roman Empire made way fifr ^he building up of the great 
mediaeval Church with its powerful ecclesiastic organisation, so, con¬ 
versely, some large reform c^- dissolution of the ancient religious frame- 
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work of Indian society will be necessary to make room for civilisation • 
on a secular basis. 

In the higher branches of indigenous literature the Victorian period 
has little to exhibit. Throughout the greater' part, of India it had 
been at a standstill since the disruption of the Moghul Entpire; and 
correct prose writing msfy be almost said to have come in with the 
English language. It would be a mistake to sifppose that State- 
aided instruction in India began with the English dominion. The * 
Court of Directory writing as far back as 1814, referred with par¬ 
ticular satisfaction ‘ to that distinguished feature of internal polity by 
which the instruction df the people is provided ipr by a certain charge 
upon the produce of the soil, and by*other endowments in favouh of 
the t illage teachers, who are thereby rendered public servants of the 
community.’ And Lord Macaulay’s celebrated minute, which in 
1835 determined’the Anglicising of all.the higher education, is mot 
quite so triumphantly unanswerable as it is usually assumed to be; 
for we have to reckon on the other side the disappearance of the 
indigenous systems, and the* decay of the study of the Oriental 
classics in their own language. The new learning has been taken 
up by other classes; it is now in possession of all the best Indian 
intellects ; but the inevitable consequence has been a lack of origin¬ 
ality in style and thought; the literature, being exotic, bears no very 
distinctive impress of the national character. 

In the domain of’native Art we must strike a similar balance of 
loss and gain. Some important industries have multiplied and found 
larger markets, and latterly much attention has been paid to the 
encouragement of the finer Indian crafts. But the opening of safe 
and easy t trade routes betJween'Eiirope and Asia has drawn in upWn the 
East a flood of cheap manufactures from the Wc%t. 4 European capital 
and commerce., backed* by steam, coal, and the pressure of a great 
industrial community, are overwhelming the weaker, poorer, and more 
leisurely handicrafts of Ipdia. Great Britain now deals with India 
mainly by importing fjod and raw mpteriaj* which, are paid for by 
machines and machine-made commodities that rapidly displacothe slow 
production of* native artisans. On the other hand, India’s railways, 
factories, and public works ftnd day labour Ton a ver y great ifumber; 
and the outlets for raw produce are helping agriculture. But what 
is good for trade may be bad for art ;»and the decay of ancient call¬ 
ings, the shifting of workmen from the finer.to the rougher occupa¬ 
tions, the turning of tire cottage artisan into the factory hand, are 
painful transitions when they come rapidly. Architecture, which has 
always keen the. principal method of artistic expression in India, is 
losing ground, partly through the\influence of .European buildings 
designed by engineers, and partly through the vulgarisation of the 
literary faculty. *In all ages thd higher polytheism has been favour¬ 
able to the arts of building and sculpture a but in these latter days 
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the religious idea begins to find its expression more frequently in 
print than in symbolical stone carving of temples and images. 
On the other hand, the preservation ,of ancient monuments, which 
had been entirely neglected by preceding cjynastiesj. has been taken 
in charger* by the British Government all over India. Yet, on the 
whole, the spirit of the Victorian era, which was first military and 
administrative, then industrial and scientific, cannot be said to have 
* been favourable to Indian Art. 

In so very brief a‘review of a long reign it has been impossible 
to do more than toueh'liglitly upon salient points and draw general out¬ 
lines. The nineteenth century has been pre-eminently a law-making 
and administering age; but perhaps nowhere in the world during the 
last sixty years have so many changes, direct, and indirect, been made 
in the condition of a great population as in India. As Maine has 
said, the capital fact in the mechanism of modern States is the energy 
of legislatures; and that energy k has found ,an open field in India, 
particularly for the settlement of the executive power on a legal basis, 
and for adjusting it to a variety of needs and circumstances. The * 
distribution of the whole Empire into provinces has virtually taken 
place in the Queen’s reign. Up to 1836 there were only the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, with their capitals at 
the old trading headquarters of the Company on the Indian sea-coast. 
There are now ten provinces, besides the Government of India, which 
superintends them all. In regard to external relations, before 1837 
they were chiefly with the native Indian States; for, although we 
had kept up and turned into political agencies the Company’s ancient 
commercial stations in the Persian Gulf and at Bagdad, at that time 
British frontiers nowhere torched the Asiatic kingdoms lying beyond 
India proper, except on 'a wild Burmese border to the south-east. Our 
extreme political frontiers now march for long distances with Persia, 
Russia, and China; they touch Siam and French Cambodia; and the 
diplomatic agencies of the Jndian Government are stationed on the 
Persian Gulf, in Turkish Arabia^ and round westward by Muscat, Aden, 
as far as African Somaliland. The foundations of this empire were 
laidjong ago by men who clearly foresaw what might be done with 
India ; dt has been eomptetfed and organised in Her Majesty’s reign ; 
the date of the Queen’s accession stands nearly half way in its short 
history, being exactly eighty ypars after* Clive’s exploit at Piassey. 2 
And the permanent consolidation of the union between Great Britain 
and India will demand all the Apolitical gefAus—the sympathetic 
insight as well as the scientific methods—of* England, co-operating 
with the good will and growing Intelligence of the Indian people. 

• * * * 

• # • A. C. Lyahl. 

* Battle of Flassey, Jane 23, 1757. l%e Queen’s accession, Jane 20, 1837. 
Diamond Jubilee, June 22,1897. * 
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THE FORTHCOMING NAVAL REVIEW 
AND ITS PREDECESSORS 

In the annals of our Navy the great reviews which have been held 
from time to timnat Spifehead supply, as it were, the paragraph marks. 
They occur only at considerable intervals,* and to mark some historic 
occasion. The royal review of 1814, when the Prince Regent and 
the Allied sovereigns inspected* the very shot-dinted and battle-worn 
ships that had helped tya win for us our sovereignty of the sea, was 
the fitting culmination of our Navy’s heroic period. The royal review' 
of 1845 was the funeral pageant of the sailing ship of war. The 
reviews of 1853 and 1854 were menacing demonstrations rather than 
holiday stock-takings of strength ; but the magnificent assemblage 
of 1856 has a momentous importance, since then the ironclad first 
made its gala appearance at Spithead. Few as yet suspected how 
far-reaching the revolution in naval architecture was destined to be. 
In 1867, to do honour to the Sultan, for the first time sea-going iron¬ 
clads were in our line of 'battle, though even now side by sidewvith 
the three-decker. Eleven years?later. In 1878, thfe old line-of-battle 
ship had gone, but arrhour-clads with wooden hulls still figured in 
our squadrons. Not till 1887 was the gteat transformation of our 
fleet accomplished, ®r had steel and iron finally driven wood from the 
field.. The review of 18&9 was but the postscript to 1887, as that 
of 1878 might be caljecf thfc postscript to 1867. * . 

The *re view of the 26th of June 1897 will transcend all these past 
reviews in importance. Thefe will * it is frtfe, be fewer pennMits col¬ 
lected than in J856 ; but in displacement, offensive and defensive 
pow£r, and destructive force,*this fleet*of our; own time will altogether 
outrival that of 1856. And yet we have not‘reached finality : it may 
even be that posterity‘frill ear-mark this review as the funeral cere¬ 
mony of the gigantic ijronelad and of the piston-using pattern of 
marine 'steam-engine. Already the trials .of the Turbinia and of 
the wlfeel-ship Bazin are oppn^pg. up a new vista for marine 
engineers; already submarine navigation has entered on the stage of 
practicability, whilst aerial navigation is in the stage of possibility. 
For whenever the implements of war attaimtheir most absolute per- 
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fection, history shows that a transformation in kind is at hand. It 
will therefore be the surest epitome of' naval progress to glance at 
the various types of ships, which have* figured in the epoch-making 
reviews that I have mentioned. ? 

The fieet which the Allied rulers reviewed nt Spithead on the 23rd 
of June 1814 was composed entirely of woollen sailing ships. Four¬ 
teen sail-of-the-lme and thirty-one frigates and smaller craft were 
marshalled on this 'dccasion, under the command of the Duke of 
Clarence, as Lord High Admiral. The Impregnable was the flag¬ 
ship, and as such was visited by the Prince Kegent, the Emperor 
Alexander, and King Frederick William. Alexander delighted the 
men by going int<? a marines’ Uertli, where eleven men were sitting 
at dinner, and editing with them ; and we are told that his sister, the 
Duchess of pidenburg, ‘ endured the shock of firing salutes with great 
fortitude.’ , " 

The Impregnable herself was of 2,278 tons, a 98-gun ship by the 
official rating, though her ten carronades brought her total battery- 
up to 108 guns. She was, therefore,‘’by no means one of the largest 
ships ; indeed, we had ten of greater size andforce at sea or in reserve. 
Her heaviest gun was the old 32-pounder smooth-bore, mounted on 
the rudest truck carriage, without sights or elevating screw: her 
broadside 1,018 lb. Her total crew was, when she was fully manned, 
743—officers, mfen, and hoys. The men were raised by impressment 
or recruited voluntarily for the ship’s commission ; we had not as yet 
adopted our present admirable system of maiming the fleet. The 
discipline was arbitrary and cruel; there were merciless floggings 
with the cat for the smallest offences, and the number of lashes 
inflated varied from a dozen or half-dozen to 500 and even 1,000. 
Eeading the court-martials of those days, one alternately wonders 
how the officers held down the gangs of ruffians they commanded, 
and how tlife men endured the manifold brutalities of their officers. 
Brave to a superlative degree as these men were, with that fiery courage 
which welcomes battle and death, they cannot compare in quality 
with the officers and mdn who now take our, ships to sea. Every¬ 
where, except in the highest ranks, where our captains and admirals 
are too” old, the change “has been one Wholly for the good. Yet it 
has not kept pace with the times, and to-day our sailors are poorly 
paid and not too well fed. 

Between 1814 and 18^7 came the adoption of the shell gun— 
the invention of General Paixhans—and the introduction of steam. 
Taddle ste ame rs were built for the Navy as |ar back as 1822, and in 
1837 the first screw steamer made its appearance—pot as yet in our 
fleet. The line-of-battle ship at t£e Queen’s accession still trusted to 
the winds for propulsive force. c The paddle obviously could not be 
employed, as it was very much Exposed* to shot and shell, and 
furthermore took up very much space on,the broadside; it was never 
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used in any ship above the rating of a frigate. In 1843 the screw 
was applied to H.M.S. Rattler, a small sloop of 888 tons and 200 
horse-power; and when in April 1845 5 sfye was tried against the 
paddle steamen a Alecto, $he towed the latter ahead at a speed of 2£ 
knots. The trial was decisive. 

The Rattler, then, mfcy be said to have been the interesting feature 
of the 1845 review. Alone amongst the splendid sailing ships-of- 
the-line this ugly craft was what the Erebus^od her sister floating* 
batteries were in ltJpG, what the snake-Jike Desperate vifill be on the 26th 
of June 1897. The ships-of-the-line assemble3 were the St. Vincent., 
Trafalgar, Queen, Rooney, Albion , Canopus, Vanguard, and Superb, 
the first* carrying the flag of Sir Hyde Parker, w^ho commanded’ this 
* Experimental Squadron.’ The St. Vincent was a'120-gun vessel of 
the line, carrying as her heaviest weapons twelve 8-in<jh shell guns. 
Each of these fired a projectile of about 84 lb. weight, and the ^un 
itself weighed tons and was 9 feet long.’ The other weapons were all 
32-pounder smooth-bores of various length, so that the broadside 
weighed in all 2,332 lb. Thefts had thus been a great gain in force on 
the Impregnable. Amongst the other ships, the most noteworthy was 
the Queen, of 110 guns, the first three-decker launched in Her 
Majesty’s reign, and firing a broadside of 1,942 lb. 

After 1845 the screw was applied to the battleship, and the 
transformation of our fleet began with a vengeance. ** As yet, however, 
steam was to be only’an auxiliary to sails, and not the motive force 
par excellence. Not till the later Eighties was this conception of 
the scope of steam changed, and sails abandoned for ever. 

On.the 11th of August 1853 the next important review was held. 
We were then on the eve of war with Russia, and the Government 
was anxious to make a great display of strength. * Twenty-five men- 
of-war were assembled ' all, except three, propelled by steam, so th^t 
the first great change was almost accomplished. The Prince Consort 

w*ote of this occasion: 

. • • 

The great naval review 4ias*como off ana surpassed all tftat could have been 
anticipated. The gigantfc ships of war, amongst Jhem the Duke o£ Wellington * 
with 131 guns, 1 greater number than was ever •before assembled in one vessel, 
went without Bails and propelled fmly by "the sc rexfelqpen miles an hour,* and this 
against wind and tide 1 This is the greatest revolution effected in the conduct of 
nav&4 warfare which has yet be eft kitewn. ^ . . We have already sixteen [screw 
ships] at sea and ten in an advanced state. . . . ©n Thursday 300 ships and 
100,000 men [these totals*.of» course, include plessure-eteamers and sight-seers] 
must have been assembled on one spot. The fleet carried 1,100 guns and 10,000 

men; the weather, moreover, was magnificent. 

* ' 

Less than a year litter ’came another review. Her Majesty in her 
yacht led out the Baltic fleet. ’The war had coihe at last. On this 
occasion there wqg no joyons helidSy-making : the fleet was known 
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to be execrably manned, and many foreboded serious disaster. The 
squadron sent out was weak in numbers': it included only eight screw 
ships-of-the-line and as jnany other vessels of various types. On the 
Duke of Wellington Sir Charles Napier’s jflag flew.. As the ships 
went past the Queen, they saluted, and Her Majesty was observed to 
follow them attentively, even sadly, as they receded from view. In 
a letter written at this time she said : ‘lam very enthusiastic about 
my dear Army and Navy, and wish I had two sons in both now. I 
know I shall suffer much when I hear of losses amongst them.’ 

The war came and went. The Baltic fleet, as all know, did little 
or nothing; the‘B^ack Sea fleet made a desperate and disastrous 
attack on Sebastopol. With peace, however, on the 23rd of April 
1856, a great review was held of the ships w f hich had returned ,from 
the war, or which had been specially built for the war. Our Navy 
had expanded with remarkable rapidity, and was sow a very respect¬ 
able force. No less.tliaif 240 „warships wire collected; of these, 
twenty-four were screw line-of-battlfe ships, nineteen screw frigates, 
eighteen paddle-wheel steamers, five floating batteries, 120 steam 
gunboats, one sailing frigate, two ammunition ships, one a hospital 
ship, one a floating workshop, and fifty mortar-boats. The weather 
was superb, and vast crowds of spectators covered the Southsea shore. 

If 1845 was the funeral of the sailing battleship, 1856 rang the 
knell of the screw three-decker. The Duke of Wellington , indeed, 
-made a gallant show, with her formidable broadside of 2,564 lb. weight 
fired from her sixteen 8-inch shell guns, her 114 32-pounders, and 
her pivot 68-pounder; with her 1,120 men, and her huge hull dis¬ 
placing 6,000 tons. But of what value were her 8-inch shells or her 
32*"pDunder shots, when they rebounded like peas from the 4-inch 
mail of the five strahge, irobdlad; fldating battefies which on this day 
Jield all eyes captive V —‘ low, squat, black,'unwieldy constructions,’ 
as a contemporary describes them. All five had been built especially 
for the attack on Kronstadt; the displacement was about 2,000 tons 
by modem measurement, apd the armament fourtben or sixteen 
68-pounders. Those who want real amusemqnt should study some 
ofjhe melancholy predictions concerning these ships, though none of 
their Critics rose to {■hd'Kigh ISvel oflthat officer who opposed the 
introduction of steam in the Navy because ‘ the t smoke from the 
funnels would injure the health of the iopmen ’! * 

It was an ominoua sign that on this occasion, when the lines-of- 
battle went past the Royal Yacht, no canvas*was spread. The ships 
used only steam. The Royal George, of 102 guns, headed the starboard 
column, the Duke-of Wellington the port column: they stemmed up 
past the Royal Yacht, and then*turned and doubled back* to their 
former stations. At nightfall tjie yards and port-holes were illumin¬ 
ated with blue lights, whilst flights of rockets were sent up between 
nine and ten, and the namefrms gunboats delivered an attack upon 
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Southsea Castle. On this occasion the fleet stretched for twelve miles * 
in one continuous line. 

In 1867, in honour of £he Sultan Abdul Aziz, a large fleet was. 
reviewed by the Queeij and the Sultan.* There \jere present fifteen 
ironclads; sixteen wooden ships-of-the-line, frigates, ant! sloops; as 
many gunboats; and* two paddle steamers. The two ships most 
noteworthy amongst the ironclads were the Minbtaur and the Royal 
Sovereign. The first is one of the longest ironclads ever constructed; 
and is plated *with 5^-inch iron. I|jpr heaviest gifn was the 12-ton 
muzzle-loader, firing a 256-lb. shot through some eleven inches of 
iron . She was rigged with four masts* The Royal Sovereign was a 
very primitive turret-ship. *Originally a woodemthree-decker* she had 
be^n cut down by Captain (Soles almost to the water-line,*iron-plated, 
and equipped with four revolving turrets, each containing one or two 
12-ton guns. These turrets were turned by hand, and were a great 
sudcess. , , * • , 

As a fighting force the sqilhdron of 1867 was of somewhat doubt¬ 
ful quality. It had, indeed* seven fair sea-going ironclads, but the 
other eight were no^*>f very serious value, as they were indifferent 
sea-boats, and in several instances had low free-boards. There was 
little or no homogeneity in the battleships. The wooden or un¬ 
armoured squadron was quite worthless; its ships were slow, could 
not have got away from the Warrior or Minotaur * nor have fought a 
close action with them w'hen overtaken. The gunboats were etpially 
slow and unsatisfactory; and the law that rising speed should accom¬ 
pany diminishing force had not been obeyed. We had a fleet without 
scouts or fast cruisers. This want of fast cruisers continued till 
1889.’ • • ' , —• 

Between 18G7 u and 1887 Werejch&nges ihifuAerable and countless 
inventions, the most Important being the rise of the torpedo and Jdie 
torpedo-boat, the universal [adoption bf breech-loading guns, and 
fjae appearance of. machine and quick-firing guns—as yet only in 
the.smaller sizes. Iron displaced wogd, an^P steel displaced iron as the 
material for ship-cgnstrifction. G-un and armour competed against 
each other, £ill the first grew to a monstjjous size and the*second to a 
monstrous thickness. It Was an Age of* fildsy we had the f&t, squat, 
dumpy ships of the Ajax class aS the ideal battleship, and we nar¬ 
rowly escaped one or two circular ironclads. Men had hardly as yet 
codified tactics or applied the plain teaching of history to battleship 
construction. And fdr this reasoif the Jubilee review was not wholly 
satisfactory. A host <jf ships was collected, but the resultant was a 
jumblfe of specimens, not a homogeneous fleet.* Before we contrast 
the display on this occasion wi^h IJiat of this June, let us give a short 
table comparing the fleets assembled in 1887, 1889, and 1897. 

1 On the 13th *of August 1873, the Queen reviewed ‘the Particular Service 
Squadron ’ of fifteen ironclads and eleven other Tassels. From the standpoint of 
naval construction this review Hfcs little importances 
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Of the twenty*six ironclads of all sorts collected in 1887, there 
were only four battleships which were less than ten years old. These 
four, were the Collingwood, Edinburgh, Conqueror, and Ajax —all, 
it will be observed, of different type, size, speed, and manoeuvring 
quality. One of the four was actually Sinned with the old 38-ton gun 
muzzle-loader, and this ship, the Ajax, could neither steam nor 
steer. The British Navy was at its nadir wh$n such a vessel had a 
place in its finest battle squadron. The Conqueror and Edinburgh 
are both faulty sea-boats, the former especially, and the guns in -the 
Edinburgh are most awkwardly disposed. Altogether our four 
newest ships made a poor show—the Collingwood alone giving pro¬ 
mise of better things. She is a fast, heavily armed, but ill-protected 
battleship, and has done us good service. 

Turning next to the second group, battleships of ten to twenty 
years of age, the state of things was even worse. Of the ten ships 
included in it, all, save one, jvere armed withmuzzle-loaders, and only 
two were alike. The\aJu& of hoffiogendity had been absolutely‘ignored. 


The third class was rather better; but the coast-defence ships, eight 
in number, were even then, ten years ago, of little value for anything 
beyond harbour defence*. As a final blunder, the various ironclads, 
cruisers, and torpedo gifbboats fc (or boat) were jumbled together in 
squadrons anyhow—turret-ship, broadsidfe-sfii^, fast cruiser, and 
slowest irohclad, all pell-fqell. 1887 was a revelation c of weakness 


rather than strength. c * * « 

With cruisers the fleet was miserably provided. JThe twenty-six 
ironclads had exactly nine scouts capablfe of steaming 15 knots or 
more an hour; and there was but one large and fast cruiser with a 
good coal supply. What tlie Adfhiralty had been dreaming about, 
where its strategists had been all this time, it* is impossible to say. 
But the national awakening, the resurrection of our Navy, hefd only 
just begun, and had not then had JSiqe to produce any tangiblfe effect. 
On the top of all ‘these failings in rnaUrid should be remarked 
the insufficiency of the personnel. Many, if not most, of the vessels 
assembled were under-officered and under-manned. 
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Want of space compels me to pass over the review of 1889, when 
the improvement in our fleet^was very noticeable. We come now to 
1897, and we can indeed congratulate ouMfelves. Defects there are 
still„no doubt, lh our fllet—perhaps grave defects* but the advance 

since 1887 is enormous* It is a new fleet that will be shown to the 

*• 

public on the 26th, admirable in design, modern-rwith the exception 
of certain of our older battleships-^homogeneous, fast; a fleet of. 
which we may well be proud. If we analyse Jthe rnyUriel, we shall 
find that we have ileven thortmghly iflodem battleships of three* dif¬ 
ferent types—though jreally these typ§s vary so .slightly, and then 
only ii^ non-essentiafe, tha| we can call the whole eleven, homo¬ 
geneous. Of the eleven, no‘less than six are Mcyestics^ with sea- 
speeds of 16 knots aif hour, when they have their full load on 
board, and with % displacements ip that condition of itearly 16,000 
ton a. These six ships are, save for a? few insignificant particulars, 
identical in all respects-—identical in speed 1 , manoeuvring quality, 
armament, and disposition of yrmour. They are capable of keeping 
the sea in all weathers. If we laid all the fleets of Europe under con¬ 
tribution, six ships thdir equals in offensive and defensive power could 
not .at this hour be collected. They are armed with wire guns of the 
latest pattern—the heaviest weapon carried being the 46-ton gun, 
which projects an 850-lb. shell, capable of perforating 38£ inches of 
iron. This gun, it will be observed, is a marked reduction in size 
upon the 110-ton weapons which were in favour in 1887, but it will 
pierce as thick a plate, and in an emergency can be handled by 
manual power. The second feature of the Majesties is the * auxiliary ’ 
armament of 6-incli quick-filers. These terrible weapons ajg^now 
supplied *with Lyddite •shells, weighing alx>ut*100»lb. Of these they 
can fire with ease three in a minute. Smokeless powder is used, so 
that there is no impenetrable curtain of smoke to hampe^tlie gunnels’ 
aim. The weight of broadside from all guns above the 6-pounder is 
4,096 1b. . • 

After the six Mojedtic» comes th<* Reifinm, to fhy mind a very 
inferior.ship when contrasted with either the Majesties or the Royal * 
Sovereigns. Tier heavy battery of four Mf-jrich gums is of scynewhat 
antiquated pattern, and lier armour has be?ui thinned down to a 
dangerous exteitt. She cavries* however, ten of the excellent wire 
6-inch quick-firers, all behind armour; and m exchange for her loss 
of defensive and offensive power she has tlfe very high speed of 18j { 
knots. In fact, she is by far our fastest battleship, though she is slower 
than the huge Italian Sardegna, which has covered 20 knots. In 
appearance she Resembles closely Uie Majesties, and is well qualified 
to act with them. Last in our group of new battleships come the 
four Royal Sovereigns, wjiich are heavily armed and splendidly pro¬ 
tected. They carry the 67-ton gun, firing^a 1,250-lb. shell, and an 
older pattern of 6-incli quifek-firer. Their ^ea-speed is between 15 
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and 16 knots, with all coal and stores on board, when they displace 
about 14,600 tons. 0 

The six battleships aged’from ten to twenty years are all service¬ 
able ships. • These six—the Beribow, Howe, Collipgwood, Sanspareil, 
Colossus, and Edinburgh —are armed with heavy breech-loaders and 
are receiving a 6-ineh gun which stands midway between the newer 
quick-firer and the old slow-ftref? But in these ships the quick-firing 
armament has scarcely any protection, and could never be fought in 
battle without the most appalling loss. "The Sanspareil has a tragic 
interest as a replica of the unhappy Victoria ; she is* powerfully 
armed, but is too low forward to be a good sea-boat. All there ships 
want to b» brought* up to date—to haVe the woodwork as far u as 
possible removed, to receive new boilers, new 46-ton wire guns, real 
and not sham* quick-firers, and some protection, for. their auxiliary 
battery. Then they would be*vastly more formidable than they =are 
now. • 

The four older battleships are the • Thu/nderer, Devastation, In¬ 
flexible, and Alexandra, of which the first twq have been modernised 
and are of great value. The Alexandra is a vessel of sound construc¬ 
tion, discreditably neglected, since the greater part of her heavy 
armament is muzzle-loading, whilst she has no heavy quick-firers. 
The Inflexible is in the same lamentable condition as so many of our 
older ironclads. She has still the antiquated muzzle-loaders of 1876, 
which ought long ago to have been relegated to the museum. It 
is at this point that the old German Kbnig Wilhelm reads us so 
valuable a lesson. She is a ship in no respect better than our 
Alexomlra or Superb. Yet she has had her old guns taken out, 
and new quick-firers -substituted; she has had new engihes and 
boilers, and even a steel protective deck ha» been built into her. 
Scarcely any., woodwork will'be noticed on board her. Why, we may 
well ask, has not our Admiralty years ago treated.our old ironclads jn 
this manner ? 1 ' 

But, c after all, these old ships can only be at the best ancillary to 
"our naval strength. We "depend first and foremost qnon our new 
battleships, our "fast cruised, and* our tprpedo flotilla. Well as we 
stand in the first, we ^ire yet better off in *the second, seeing that 
without the slightest difficulty jve cah cdllect four annoured cruisers 
of great fighting powj?r, though somewhat antiquated design; 
seven first-class cruisefs, all capable of steamiflg 20 knots ; twenty- 
seven second-class cruisers; and five of th0 third class. All eyes 
will naturally be turned upon %be gigantic Powerful and hei' sister, 
the Terrible. These two ships, arp capable 6f crossing the Atlantic 
at a speed of 21 ’or 22 knots; they have water-tube boilers, 
thoroughly protected armaments of the \sery latest pattern, and 
a vast coal supply. Ccfitrasting them with - the Australia or 
Aurora, we see the extrM»rdinary advance in displacement which has 
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been such a feature of naval,progress from 1887 to 1897. The five 
other first-class cruisers are slower, cany less coal and slightly weaker 
armaments; but they are all excellent and*•serviceable ships, with the 
sole exception of*the Blake, whose boilers are in a vefy untrustworthy 
condition. t 

The splendid group of second-class cruisers is eqjially remarkable.; 
and of the twenty-seven, twenty-threg* are practically homogeneous, 
and good for 18 knots at sea. These are the ships upon which falls the 
burden of scouting in manceuwes, and ^vell they perform it. Neces¬ 
sarily they carry a large^coal supply, anc^so we find .that the 600 tons 
of the earlier Apollos have risen to 1,000 or 1,100 tons in the new 
Doris or Minerva. The armament has also been strepgthened, 
though it is even now painfully weak. * I fear that our ships in this 
class could fight ^on even terms with few French and »no German 
cruisers of their own size. The third qjass need not detain us ; iff is 
composed of despatch boats without*coal, and of older cruisers without 
sea-speed. For fighting or hard scouting, the ships in it are of little 
value. 

Quite otherwise is f£ with our splendid flotilla of destroyers, of 
which we may expect to see twenty or thirty collected. With trial 
speeds of from 27 to 30 knots, these snake-like vessels are the surest 
antidote to the torpedo-boat bane. As representative we may take the 
Desperate, a Chiswick boat, which has steamed 3()| knots an hour. 
Her crew is 60 men and officers ; her armament, two torpedo tubes 
and six small quick-firers. Light and small though she is, she has 
engines of 5,400 horse-power boxed up in her fragile hull, or more 
than thfe whole nominal hprse-gower of the eight battleships reviewed 
by the Queen in 1§54. Still, # she is Jnfirdly.a ^e§-keeping craft, in 
spite of the fact that, in Cretan waters our destroyers have done 
wonderful service, and attracted general admiration. • 

The gunboats and the old cruisers of the Training Squadron add 
nolhing to tha strength of the fleet, and will be of little interest to 
any save the antiquary.* They are rigged ships whose day for fight¬ 
ing has passed. The^ cannot but appear qut of place in &S. assem¬ 
blage of powerful modern shuts. . ,* t • # • 

As far as can be judged, the increase in displacement of our ships 
has peached a limit, and a reaction has begun. In battleships and 
cruisers we are building smaller vessels than the Majestic or Power¬ 
ful. How great has been the increase in* displacement during the 
last ten years may be* understood from the fact that in 1887 our 
twenty-«ix ironclads avfiraged 7,146 tons, whereas our forty of to-day 
average* not less than 0,850 ton%. The twelve cruisers of 1887 
averaged only 3,254 tons; thd forty-eight or •more of 1897 will 
average 4,581. , , • 

The high explosive, the heavy quick-firer, the monster cruiser, 
and the destroyer, these are the new features of 1897. In mat&rieL 
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our position is at last becoming satisfactory. In personnel we have 
yet to accomplish a good deal, for we are still dangerously short of 
lieutenants—the backhone*of any fleet. c But if the public continues 
to devote jjts attention to the Navy, if it continues ®in its policy of 
wise expenditure upon armaments, the removal of these defects is 
only a matter of ty[me. Even now the world will gather that we are 
not impotent, but that we can strike—and strike hard. 
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‘ ONE^never knows,’ wrote Cafflerine the Second tft grrimm^ ‘ if you 
are living in the midst of the murders, carnage, and uproar of the den 
of thieves who havg seized upon the Government of France, and who 
will soon turn it into Gaul, as it was i*f .the time of Caesar. But 
Caesar put them down ! When will this Caesar come ? Oh, come he 
will, you need not doubt.’ Those words were strikingly prophetic. 
Less than five years later a young Corsican artillery officer of twenty- 
six scattered the National Guards in the streets of Paris, and, having 
restored the waning authority of the Convention, was appointed second 
in command of the Army of the Interior. In the following year (1796), 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Italy, he defeated the Austrians, 
reduced the King of Sardinia to vassalage, occupied Milan, and shut 
up the veteran Wurmser in Mantua. 4 Caesar ’ had come to rule the 
destinies of France for eighteen years, to overturn the entire system 
of Europe, and to prove himself the greatest master of the art of land 
warfare that the world has Jcnowp. 

In 1793, a British ’post-captain of* tlurtyMfiyeo sailed into the 
Mediterranean in command of H.M.S. Agamemnon, to enter upon a 
career of twelve years, which ended in the hour of his mogt glorious 
victory, and won for ^im undying fame as the most brilliant seaman 
whom the greatest of maritime nations has ever produced. 

As Napoleon w'as theffiighest incanAtion,of the potter of the land 
and of the military aptitude of the French people, so was Nalson the 
, supreme exponent of the powejof the*sea anSUthe embodiment gf tHe 
naval genius of the Anglo-9&xon race. .Fate ordained that the careers of 
these 4wo should Violently clash, tmd that the vast ambitions of the 
one should be shattered by the untiring energy of the other. The war 
which began in 1793 wa* ih effect a tremendous conflict between the 
forces of the land and those of the sea, each directed by a master hand, 
and each-fed by the resburces of a great nation. The apparent 
inequality of condition^ was considerable^ at tlie outset, and later over¬ 
whelming. Conquered or overawed by the power of the land, the allies 

1 Life of Nelson the fombodimfiit of tJio*Sea Power of Great Britain. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., C.S. Navy, London : SHnjpfsn Low, Marston St Co. 1897. 

* January 13,1791. * . 
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of England fell away, becoming the instruments of Napoleon’s policy, 
till the small island State stood alone. There was no outpotx^ijlg of wild 
enthusiasm such as carrifid*the armies of revolutionary France from 
victory to.vietory ; but, instead, a stern determination to uphold the 
cause of order and of real liberty in the facg of all odds, and in spite 
of much real suffering. With the ultimate triumph, won upon the 
, sea, the name of Nelson will fd^ever be associated. It is his immortal 
honour not only to haye stepped forth ns the champion of his country 
in the hour of dire need, but £o have^bequeathed to" her the know¬ 
ledge in which lias her only #alvation^ , • 

.Captain Mahan’s Life of Ndaon is s^r more than the st#ry of an 
heroic career. ]| ife a picture, drawn id‘firm lines by a master hand, 
in which the significance of the events chronicled stands out in true 
proportion. • Nelson’s place in history, his mission £,b the great oppo¬ 
nent of the spirit of aggressfom, of which the French Revolution was 
the inspiring force ana Napoleon the mighty instrument, his final 
triumph—all are traced with infinite gkill and inexorable analysis. 

At each of the momentous crises, so far removed in time and place—at the 
Nile, at Copenhagen, at Trafalgar—as the unfolding drama of the age reveals to 
the onlooker the schemes of the arch-planner about to touch success, over against 
Napoledn rises ever Nelson; and as the latter in the hour of victory drops from 
the stage where he has played so chief a part, his task is seen to be accomplisbed, 
his triumph securetf. In the very act of dying he has dealt liis foe a blow from 
which recovery is impossible. Moscow and Waterlob are tbe inevitable con¬ 
sequences of Trafalgar. 

In this passage the keynote of the book rings out clearly. We 
knevuihat the author of The Influence of Sea Power would place 
before us this aspect* of Nelson’s .career as it has never yet’been pre¬ 
sented, that no writer of the present or the past was so competent to 
deal with Nelson’s achievements and to portray him as a director of 
war. We did not know whether the brilliant ijaval historian could 
assume the more difficult role of the biographer, and«could unveil a 
living |mage of the map,, of simple yet eonfplex nature, of impulse, 
yet of cold reason. In some respects, at least, Certain. Mahan’s 
succesi in the more delicate portion of Jiis task is complete. He has 
shown the gradual tanning of Nelson’s mirfti in the school of experi¬ 
ence. He has placed bfyond.the teach of cavil the fact of Nelson’s 
genius, which a recent.Vriter ventured to question, and he has rightly 
claimed for that genius id its maturity a wacWT range than the know¬ 
ledge of the sea. Like his great antagonist, Nelson was something 
more than a bom leader of fighting men, and both owed their success 
as directors of war to the ingigljifc which, tfhen* ass&ciated with self- 
reliance and readixfess to accept responsibility, is the essence of real 
statesmanship. Captain Mahad is? however, not in the least carried 
away by an exaggerated* here-worship. It is evident that he is pro¬ 
foundly impressed by the personality of the man in whom sea power 
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found its greatest exponent; but he,, can be coldly—almost harshly-— 
critical, an^^f the strain of hgman weakness, which mingled with 
but did not mar the closing years of NelffoVs glorious career, he 
shows no excess of* mercy. 1 The aim ‘ has been to make Nejson de- 
scribe himself—tell the stpry of # his own inner life as well as of his 
external actions,’ and in the main this course has been followed. It 
here and there the running personal cMhxmexit —never the historical 
analysis—seems aJittle fade, and lead/to unconscious repetitions, the 
book holds the readef from begraiing t<fend. • 

It is remarkable thah NelsonJ though*almost continuously afloat 
from 177® till 1783, saW no ^val action during the great war pf 
American Independence. In iftlis period, however, £hg foundations of 
his future greatness were laid. The opportunities were few, but none 
were lost. As a pqst-Qaptain of twenty-two he took a leading part 
in the «iege and capture of Fort San Juad^ gaining experience to he 
turned to full account in after years on the coast of Corsica. Of 
practical seamanship he became,a master. He had shown marked 
independence of judgment, together with a certain restiveness under 
authority feebly or wrongfully wielded. In 1785, defying popular 
opinion in the West Indies, and disregarding the orders of the 
Admiral (which relieved him of responsibility), he enforced the Navi¬ 
gation Laws, and after much anxiety and vexation was upheld by the 
Admiralty. * This struggle with Sir Eichard Hughes,’ states Captain 
Mahan, ‘ showed clearly not only the loftiness of his motives, but the 
distinguishing features which constituted the strength of his character 
both civil and military.’ In 1788 Nelson returned to England with 
his newly-married wife, and being out of favour with the Court»a$d 
the Admiralty for having openly*shown» his friendship for the Puke 
of Clarence, then attached to the party of the Prince of Wales, was 
unable to obtain a ship. His fearless assumption of responsibility in J 
the a West Indies, and. the breadth of view, which he displayed, had 
impressed both»the Prime'Minister and Mr. "Rose, the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Although? therefore, for*the moment Under a^cloud, 
his strong self-reliance had already made its mark. * Even in^the 
earlier stages of his professicyi,’ said Codfiagton, ‘ lfts genius had 
soared higher, and all his'energies were turnec^fco becoming a great 
commander.’ Such men were sflrely ^needed when, at the end of 
1792, Pitt realised that war with Revolutionary*Jfrance was inevitable, 
and on the 30th of Jun«?d793 Nelson»was appointed to the sixty-four- 
gun ship Agamemnon. * The Admiralty,’ he wrote, * so smile upon 
me, that really I am as much surprised* as when thgy frowned.’ 

The three yeais which'followed firm, states Captain Mahan, ‘ the 
period in which expectation passed into fulfilm&it, when develop¬ 
ment, being arrested’, resumed its nutWard progress under the benign 
influence of a favourable environment.’ • Nelson was fairly launched 
on his unparalleled career. Nothing could be|better than the author’s 
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treatment of the wonderful chapter gf history which now opened. 
Here is no mere narrative, of the actions of an individufiifjbut a lumi¬ 
nous exposition of war m* which the ‘interaction of the sea and land 
operations on a threat scale is admirably ttriced. We are enabled to 
see the gradual establishment of law in a vast contest, which began 
with ‘ no sound ifleas,’ no vestige of a clear policy. And we can follow 
the rapid development of Nehrm’s genius maturing through rich ex¬ 
perience, his reason correcting his impulse, arid his power as a director 
of. war rising to meetThe evef-increa^ng demands which it was called 
upon to meet, fortune now prypitious^ In Lord Hood, Nelson 
found a commander-in-chief' who rec«ygnise&his special capacity for 
1 separate and responsible service.’ Henceforth, till the battle of the 
Nile, his ‘ life presents a series of detached* commands, independent 
as regarded the local scene of operations,’.and exactly calculated to 
ftflmish the scope and the pjjpoitmiities for which he craved. • 

The abandonment of Toulon* in .December 1793 left the Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet without a harbour cast pf Gibraltar. Naval warfare in 
sailing days demanded t he use of harbours quite as much as now' 
when coaling stations are regarded in the light of a now requirement. 
Corsica, held by a French garrison, appeared to offer the necessary 
facilities, and on Nelson’s adviqe, in opposition to Hie opinion of 
<ien oral Dundas, the siege of Hast hi was undertaken. ' If the Army 
will not take it,’ be wrote, ‘ we must , by some way or other,’ and lie both 
planned the siege and directed the operations to a successful conclu¬ 
sion. At this juncture a French squadron sailed from Toulon, and 
Admiral Ilothain, commanding an equal force, fell hack towards Corsica, 
■Bussing a great opportunity, as Nelspn instantly recognised. - Hood, 
concentrating his*ffoef*, was unable to bring fsh<? enemy to notion, but 
effectually covered the siege of Calvi, where Nelson lost the use of 
itis right eye when directing the fire of the batteries on shore, whose 
construction he had• advised. Corsica was now ‘unassailable,’ as 
Captain Mahan states, go long as the sea was controlled by the British 
Navy ; but Nelson had hot as* yet realised the impossibility of over¬ 
sea operations in face of naval supremacy, anfl evinced traces of the 
satne^nxiety wJiieh latef *ke felt.for Siaily. In the memorable action 
of the Agamem non fed (J«. Ira ,on the 18th of May 1795—his first 
sea fight—Nelson unmistakably showed* ‘ the spirit tvtiieh takes* man 
to the front, not merely in battle but at all times.’ The difference 
between his hold initiative on tliis day and decision instantly acted 
upon at St. Vincent was only one of degre«. So also when, on the 
following day, Ilothain rested satisfied witft a temporary advantage, 
Nelson pleaded for a pursuit of Martin’s fleet. *Thdre was risk, as the 
author shows, but *in the circumstances it was a risk which ought to 
have been accepted. On the lSth#of July, another chance presented 
itself to llotham, but Jhe signal for a general chase was delayed 
‘ pending certain drill-ground manoeuvres,’ and the French lost only 
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. u the great ^jhajace 
..e i^ar ships to choose the chord 
.c.r the formal movement, wear out of line, 
jrfinyr *Ne\gon instantly seized this chhiCe and, 
. the course of the battle, attesting the Spanish m&vemeufc, 
uoarding the San Nicolas and* San Josef. There wais risk of 
being overwhelmed before'support could as^ve; there was the further 
risk which attached to an act undertaken without authority and in 
defiance of an ordered evolution,*but CaptainMahan just reconsiders 
that in any case Nelson wou&i have been upheld by an admiral, 
‘who had just fought twenty^even ships of the line with fifteen, 
because “ a victory was essential to England et^that moment.’” 

To this signal success quickly followed a * sharp reverse ’ in the 
failure of the attack on Santa v Cruz. This was essentially a task in 
which military forces ought to have been employed, as Npfesoa 


originally proposed, and* the lesson is fmportant. The loss of his 
right arm and t'fte*months df suffering which* followed brought tem- 
pofary despondency, which disappeared when at length the wound 
\ On the 10th of April Nelson sailed in the Vanguard to join 
' under St. Tineent, and to enter upon what Captain Mahan 
*-.he second*jperio<^ of his career. ‘ Before him wag, now to 
of possibilities hitherto unexampled in naval warfare; 
ipreciatifi^ of them was needed just those perceptions, 
gin, ,ydt festing firmly on well-ordered, rational pro-* 
a ti'e intelleethal side, dlstingnisjied him above all 
uen.’. • 


situation demanded the resumption of a navjd 
lediterrane&n, • where a**grtet French expedition 
eparing. ‘ If,'.wrote TJ>rd fencer to St. Vincent, 
in. the Mediterranean, w e ft n^ encourage Austria 
in r j&iaiinifch& highest degree probable that the 
ze the opportunity of actum,at the same tiitoe.’ 
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over-sea transport of military forces. 

In the chapters dealing with Nelson’s procei 
in 1795 and 1796 Captain Mahan discusses with much . 
possibilities of bringing sea power to bear on the land campa,. 
Nelson’s plan for landing 5,000 men at San ltemo on the French line 
of communications with Nice was not justified under the existing 
conditio" It was eminently characteristic of his marked capacity 
for seizing upon the decisive factor* in a given situation; but ‘his 
accurate instinct that war cannot be made without running risks 
combined with his lack*of experience in the difficulties of land opera¬ 
tions to mislead his judgment in this particular instance/ Napoleon 
was now launched on a full tide of victory; Spain declared war; 
Corsica w.as in rebellion ; on the 25th of September 1796 orders were 
sent to Jervis to quit the'Mediterranean.* By Nelson this decision 
was bitterly resented. ‘ I lament our present orders in sackcloth and 
ashes, so dishonourable to the dignity of England/ Mis earlier view 
had changed, and, realising all that the evacuation implied, b' 
dwelt upon the advantages of a bold offensive on the sea. ‘ " 
of England are equal to meet the world in arms/ The 
Admiral Man, however, left Jervis in a position of gn 
inferiority. Tb' v fleet in being, already a hea v y ‘ curb,’ 
with the addition of the (Spanish squadron, to thirty¬ 
line. It was natural that the British Government 

« • 

the odds too great. • 

To Nelson these three years were of the ntmo 1 
mind, continually occupied in solving’ naval prol 
events, and in stud 'ing the European situatio 
development. His t xploits on a minor stage ha 
and, as Captain Mahan justly points* out, the b 
which followed ought not to be permitted 1 
antecedent period <$f unswerving continuant’ 
allowing no flagging of earnestness for a mom 
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ith the greatest skill Captain Mahan* retells the story of the 
is chase from the 7th. of June to the memorable 1st of August, 
ire made to share Nelson’% anxieties and difficulties, to follow the 
Kings of his mind, and to realise the inflexibl'e steadiness of pnljp»« 
ich at length led him lo the goal. Neither England nt>r Nelson 
an self at first recognised the tremendous importance of the battle of 
che Nile. French designs in Egypt and in the Fa^ East were check¬ 
mated ; Minorca fell; the fate of Malta was decided; and a new 
alliance, joined t by Russia and Turkey, was* arrayed against Ihe 
forces of the Revolution. Meanwhile Nelson, severely wounded and 
suffering greatly, sailed for Naples to meet hiS fate ahd Lady 
Hamilton, who from tliis period till the hour of his death dominated , 
his affections. t 

No biographer can ignore the influence which this woman hence- ' 
forth exercised overtime hero’s private life. The later breach with Jus 
Wife, and the intimacy which he publicly &vowed^liave rendered the dis¬ 
cussion of this phase of his career inevitable. The name of Lady 
Hamilton must always be associated with that of Nelson. . ? % 

It was, however, thej, manner and not the fact of his Haason that $ 
imposes upon the biographer .the dutjj of transferring it to his pages. 
The lives of many other great men—lives gross 1 " impure compared 
with that of Nelson’s—escape (this form of inves* We do,-^$>|j 

' ’ how for some w 
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disobedience of the orders of Lord Keith was prompted by rel 
to leave Lady Hamilton. Nelson was not on good terms w. 
commander-in-chief, whose judgment he distrusted, and 
instructions, addressed from a dull pupil to a master, he rese 
Moreover, it is certain that before he had seen Lady Hamilton 
well as long after she had returned to England, he rightly or wron^ 
attached special importance to the security of the Two Sicilies. Th 
disobedience cannot be condoned ; but unquestionably it did not pre¬ 
judice the interests of England, and the real moral is the unwisdom 
of subjecting genius to mediocrity in order to comply with the 
dictates of petty routine. Nelson was marked out for command in 
the Mediterranean in succession to St. Vincent, and in st riding out 
Keith the Government and the Admiralty made a grave mistake, 
from whicji the national cause suffered. In the six months of tem¬ 
porary independence which followed Keith’s departure for England, 
Nelson showed no sign whatever of diminished energy. His brief 
4 administration of the station until Keith’s return was characterised 
by the same zeal, sagacity, and politic tact that he had shown in 
earlier days.’ A second disappointment—tiye more bitterly felt since 
Keitb, after having lost the French fleet, was sent back—and an 
Admiralty reprimand, which, though deserved, caused Nelson much 
pain < al ' fr llain his ‘ testiness/ at this time. Growing infatua- 

on there may he- 
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„ession that the mistress was better able to understand the heroic 
« of Nelson’s character than tjie blameless wife whose sad fate evokes 
ar sympathy. ‘ Such thing# are,’ as Nelson was wont to say in regard 
o the anomalies of life,|md such things unhappily will be, so long as 
lumanity retains its many imperfections. Nelson’s great fault can¬ 
not ever be condoned^ but* the measure of that fault—not the 
publicity with which his headstrong will invested it—should supply 
the measure of the condemnation. 

The coalition farmed after the battle of tKe Nile proved shprt- 
lived. Napqjeon, whose escape from Egypt Nelson ‘sincerely re¬ 
gretted,’ landed in France in October 1799, and Austria, struck down 
by repeated blows, made peace after Hohenlinden. Catharine the 
Second was dead, and the Tsar Paul, easily cajofed by Napoleon, 
revived the armed neutrality to which Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia 
at once acceded. * Great’ Britain stood ^lone. The new combination 
was, as the author points out, the work of Napoleon, who sought to 
employ the Northern navies to fiis advantage, and at the same time 
‘ to exclude Great Britain from her important commerce with the 
Continent, which was carried on mainly by the ports of Prussia or 
by those of North Germany.’ Again Nelson stands forth as the 
national champion. * We have now arrived at that period,’ he 
wrote, ‘ what we have often heard of but must - ^cute—that of 

fighting for our dear country.’ ‘ I have onb ' L *bp 

service of my country is the object nearest m 
ing blunder of giving the chief command o: 

Hyde Parker was, in the opinion of Adtniral 
due to a perception of * the propriety of plac 
sope mqre temperate, docile, and maturer 
daring, and brilliant courage whose capric 
learned to dread.’ Captain Mahan suggest 
hat the reason may be sought in Parker’' 

" acquired during the last prepare* 

- of which this cou~ 
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hagen. The plan which he proposed shows similarity to v 
executed at the Nile, but with an important difference. In t 
earlier case, a general ideawas given to all the captains, to whoi 
the details of the execution were left. In the later, the instruction 
were singularly careful and elaborate, aptly illustrating the complete¬ 
ness of Nelson’s genius. The battle ot the 2nd of April 1801 was an 
exhibition of seamanship finely conceived, as well as of fighting 
power, and the share of the commander-in-chief was practically 
limited to making a signal which might have wrecked the whole. 
Captain Mahan shows that Nelson, in applying his telescope to the 
blind eye, was not acting a little comedy, as has been represented. 
The frigates obeyed this ‘remarkable’ signal, and Rear-Admiral 
Graves, ‘ not being able to distinguish the Elephant's 3 conduct,’ re¬ 
peated it, but happily did not haul down No. 16, signifying ‘ Close 
actibn.’ As the author pointedly remarks, ‘ The man who went into 
the Copenhagen fight with an eye upon withdrawing from action 
would have been beaten before he began.’ 

One branch of the Northern Alliance having been lopped, Nelson, 
who had brought on an illness by rowing fit six hours in an open 
boat to rejoin his flagship, was intensely anxious to fight the Russians. 
The assassination ^f the Tsar Paul had, however, changed the situa¬ 
tion, and whf' eet, under Nelson’s command, sailed for Revel, 

' T ' ’ ' Parker departed, Russia could no longer be 

The Baltic campaign had ended; ‘ there 
and considering how Nelson’s life had been 
he severe wounds he had received, and the 
keen air of the north, the longing for rest 
l surely have been natural, apart from the 
r Lady Hamilton.’ Landing in England on 
nisted his flag on the 2Gth in command of 
dron,’ having previously drawn up whe 
ce for the City of London.’ 

die real it v v- 
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bebenefited by following it.- His generosity to the poor of the pariah 
V&g unbounded, and he showed equal solicitude for the welfare of the 
tenants on his Sicilian estate. Nor did tfie alleged baneful influence 
of Lacly Hamilton deptiby his interest in public matters, although his 
■representations on the*quesijons of manning, desertion, and prize- 
money appear to have received no consideration torn the Admiralty, 
then engrossed in economies soon to prove gravely injurious to the* 
national cause. # 

The wonderfuf story of the Trafalgar campaign has already been 
admirably tdld by Captain Mahan; 4 but this latef versiorf, in which 
the heroic personality of Nelson dominates the jirama, possesses an 
added interest. As Commander-in-Chief in the ^Mediterranean he 
sailed in the Victory otf the 20th of May 1805. * Government,’ he 

had written, ‘cannot be more anxious for my departure than l.am, 
if a* war, to go.’ In tips spirit ISplsdii *ente^d upon the crowning 
period of his career—a period*in which the wide experience of the 
past was to bear rich fruit, and. the sterling qualities of the greatest 
of seamen were to shiny forth in full splendour. Through the long 
and anxious cruising in the Mediterranean, the chase of Yilleneuve 
to and from the West Indies, and the brief respite in England, down 
to the triumph at Trafalgar, Captain Mahan leads the reader in pages 
whose luminous analysis leaves nothing to be desired. The naval 
aspects of each phase of the great drama are grasped with a firm 
hand. Nelson’s steady concentration of purpose upon the primary 
object—the enemy’s fleet—his determination to keep his own ships 
at ‘sea, thus maintaining the officers and crews in fullest fighting 
efficiency, and the wise administration by which he won the IcJVe and 
confidence of his command supply lesSons for dll*time. The causes 
of the victory of Trafalgar lie deeper than either strategy or tactiqp. 
They may be traced in the life of Nelson*; they may be* reproduced 
by .following the example he has left. . * 

From beginning to encl the Trafalgar ctyhpaign abounds in great 
lessons which are onhg now* beginning to be understood. Assuming 
that the imqj^nse preparations on the F$ehch coast were seriously 
intended, Napoleon’s correct perception* &f Jbhe risks was plainly 
shown. He might, as'Captain Mahan intimates, be willing to- 
sacrifice an army to accomplish the occupation of London. * What 
if the soldiers of the Grand Army never Returned frqjn England? 
There were still in Frafice men enflugh,’ &c. * He was not willing, 
’however, to encounter IJie tremendous danger of being caught in 
passage br in landing by the British Navy., His»far-rdaching plans 
were difected to the concentration /of a superior forcf in the 
Channel, during a period which he variously estimated at six hours* 
fifteen days, and ttro months. Hedoes not, however, appear to have 
realised that this concentration could hot hive been effected without 

4 The Influence of Sea Porter on the Ware of the French Revolution and Umpire. 

Sri 
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hard fighting, which mast inevitably have changed the whole 
situation. Nor did he understand that his harbour-trained ships 
were no match for, their weather-beaten opponents. Provided that 
the British'blockading squadrons would have quietly withdrawn into 
space when threatened by superior numbers, the over-elaborate 
scheme might have succeeded. But this is exactly what could not 
reasonably be expected. On the arrival of Villeneuve from the 
West Indies to relieve the blockaded ships, the blockaders would 
have moved up Channel, gathering strength, and being joined by the 
considerable free force which is usually left out of account. There 
would then have been a real * fleet in being ’—a fighting fleet numeri¬ 
cally not far inferior to that which Napoleon vainly hoped to 
assemble, and in all other respects vastly superior. At best a 
victory could have been obtained only at immense sacrifice, by which 
the French would have been crippled, while a fresh British squadron 
under Nelson must have been near at hand. Calder’s action, 
incomplete as it was, showed clearly the moral ascendency which 
rendered it certain that the French would iq t any case be attacked, 
and Nelson’s words to his captains have a special significance: ‘ If 
we meet the enemy we shall find them not less than eighteen, I 
rather think twenty, sail of the line ; 5 do not be surprised if I 
should not fell r on them immediately—we won’t part without 
a battle.’ The idea, frequently put forward, that England nar¬ 
rowly escaped invasion in 1805 has no foundation in reason or in 
fact. 

On.the other hand, it is remarkable that neither the British 
Government nor Nelson himself seems tb have realised that, if 
Napoleon was really bent upon crossing the Channel, the movement 
of the Toulon squadron must have been directly connected with the 
project. Nelson did not live long enough to understand how deeply 
the lesson of 1798 had been graven on the mind of his antagonist, 
who, with a great object in view, was not in the least’likely to con- 
templato an eccentric operation of any magnitude. In any case, 
Nelson’s conduct of the‘Trafalgar campaign was based throughout 
upon sound principles of naval war, .and his success was amply 
deserved. Trafalgar did not, as ife frequently asserted, save England 
from invasion; but the results were of vital importance. On the sea 
the aims of Napoleon were finally shattered. Henceforth, abandoning 
all hope of direct invasion, he sdught in vain to conquer the sea by 
the land. The Peninsular War, Moscow, JElba, Waterloo, and St. 
Helena marked the inexorable series of events which sprang from 
Nelson’s last victory. To Great JBrftain Trafalgar implied the means 
of expansion, the firm foundation of the present Colonial Empire, and 
naval prestige which still endures.* The .corapleiity of concurrent 
causes, by which, at a nf&iona^ crisis, the scale was turned in favour 
* Nelson bad eleven sail of the line. 
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of this country, baffles analysis; but to Nelson, above 411 bis con¬ 
temporaries, honour is due. I 

It is Captain Mahan’s great merit 4o have shown clearly that 
Nelson was far* more t^an a fighting seaman. The great principle, 
that the offensive rUe was essential to the British Navy, dominated 
his actions. In 1795 fie writes : * I have no doubt but that, if we can 
get close to the enemy, we shall defeat any plan of theirs ; but we 
ought to have our ideas beyond mere defensive measures.’ He fully' 
understood tb&t, «in certain circumstances, *the loss of a squadron 
would be justified if the enemy’s project could thereby be thwarted. 
"When awaiting the jncursion of Bruix into the Mediterranean, by 
which the British fleet was placed in a position of great numerical 
inferiority, he thus writes to St. Vincent: ‘ Your lcflrdship may depend 
that the squadron under my command shall never fall into the hands 
of the enemy; find* before we are defrayed, I have little doubt but 
that the enemy will have their Wings so clipped that they may be 
easily overtaken.’ No one ever more perfectly grasped the fact that 
risks must be taken in war; no one certainly was ever more willing 
to take risks for a sufficient object. Yet Nelson, u'hen determined 
to fight, left nothing to chance, never neglected details, willingly 
accepted counsel, while never for a moment evading responsibility, 
and was particularly careful in imparting his views to his captains. 

A rare combination of qualities is thus implied. Captain Mahan 
sums these qualities' as follows : ‘ For success in war, the indispen¬ 
sable complement of intellectual grasp and insight is a moral power, 
which enables a man to trust the inner light—to have faith—a power 
which dominates hesitation and sustains action in the most*tremen- 
dous emergencies.’ These qualities—fare yi due combination—met 
in Nelson, and ‘ their coincidence with the exceptional opportunities 
afforded him constituted his good fortune and his greatness.’ One 
other quality is, however, essential to a.great commander—the 
jfbwer of winning the lwe of his subordinates and so of obtaining 
their best services. Thisjalso Nelsoa possessed in a marked degree. 
Restive under incompetent superiors, he was always thoughtful of the. 
welfare of h!!f inferiors. Thp man who, jpst before Trafalgar, recalled 
the mail by signal because £ pett^ officer of $he Victory had omitted 
to post a letter to his wife, $nd who refused to give to his valued friend^ 
the command of a seventy-four because it* would rob a lieutenant of 
coining^ honour—‘ Nq„ Blackwood % it is the^e men’s birthright, and 
they shall have it ’—cquld count upon the loyal support which never 
failed Jam in the hour»of battik • 

Captain Mahan. has.given us incomparably tfie best life of Nelson 
that has yet appealed. No other Vrfter could have paid so worthy a 
tribute to the greatest director # of naval war—a tribute which gains 
in force because of its evident Spontaneity. To the British nation 
the value of this book cannot be overrated. The principles which 
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guided Nelson to victory are eternal; the qualities he displayed have 
now a far wider scope than in his day. f For rapidity and certainty of 
movement favour the offensive, and, By conferring a vast increase of 
possibilities, distinctly enhance the importance of the personal factor. 
Nelson was" the most brilliant exponent alike of a national policy 
and a national spirit. If we cling to r the one and keep alive the 
other, the unknown future can be calmly awaited. 

» 

. Gh S. Clabke. 
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tTIJE NEW ASTRONOMY: 

A ’ PERSONAL RETROSPECT 

While progress in all branches of knowledge has been rapid beyond 
precedent during the jfast sixty years, in at least two (firections, this 
knowledge has been so unexpected ancl’novq} in character that two 
new sciences may be said to "have arisen: the new medicine, with 
which the names of Lister anTi of Pasteur will remain associated; and 
the new astronomy, q£ the birth and early growth of which I have 
now to speak. 

The new astronomy, unlike the old astronomy to which we are 
indebted for skill in the navigation of the seas, the calculation of the 
tides, and the daily regulation of time, can lay no*claim to afford us 
material help in the routine of daily life. Her sphere lies outside 
the earth. Is she less fair ? Shall we pay her less court because it 
is to mental culture in its highest form, to our purely intellectual 
joys that she contributes ? For surely in no part of Nature are the 
noblest, and most profound ‘conceptions of^ the human spifit more 
directly called forth than in fhe study of th& lieavens and the host 
thereof. 

That with the glorie of so goodly sight 
The hearts of men ..... • 

.... fhay lift themselves updiyer. 

• # • * • 

May we not rathe* greet her in the wtords of Horace: *0 matre. 
pulchra filkspulchrior ’ ? • , 

As it fell to my lot .to liave some paA yi the early development 
of this new science, it has been suggested to me that the presents 
Jubilee year of retrospect would be a suitable occasion to give some 
account of its history fipm the standpoint of my own .work. 

Before I begin the narrative *of my personal observations, it is 
desirable that I sh<»ild give a qjiort statement of the circum¬ 
stances which led up to the birth of the new science in 1859, and also 
say a few words of the state ef scientific opinion about the matters 
of which it treats, just before that .time. 

It is not easy for men of the presekt generation, familiar with 
the knowledge which the, new methods of research of which I am 
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about to s^teak have revealed to us, to.put themselves back a genera¬ 
tion, into the position of the scientific thought which existed on 
these subjects in the early years of* the Queen’s reign* At that 
time any knowledge of the chemical naturp and of the physics of 
the heavenly bodies was regarded as not only impossible of attain¬ 
ment by any methods of direct observation, but as, indeed, lying 
altogether outside the limitations imposed upon man by his senses, 
' and by the fixity of his position upon the earth. 

It could never be, it was confidently thought', more than a 
matter of presumption, whether even the matter of the sun, and 
much less that of the stars, were of the same,,nature as that of the 
earth, and the uncersing energy radiated from it due to such matter 
at a high iemperdture. The nebular hypothesis of Laplace at 'the 
end of the last century required, indeed, that matter similar to that 
of the earth should exist throughout the solar system ; but then this 
hypothesis itself needed for its fall confirmation the independent 
and direct observation that the solar matter w T as terrestrial in its 
nature. This theoretical probability in the case of the sun vanished 
almost into thin air when the attempt was made to extend it to the 
stellar hosts; for it might well be urged that in those immensely 
distant regions an original difference of the primordial stuff as well as 
other conditions of condensation were present, giving rise to groups 
of substances which have but little analogy with those of our earthly 
chemistry. 

About the time of the Queen’s accession to the throne the French 
philosopher Comte put very clearly in his Cours de Philo8(>i>h>e 
Positive the views then held, of the impossibility of direct observa¬ 
tions of the chemical nature of.the heavenly bodies. He says: 

On conjoit en effet, que nous puissions conjecture! - , avec quelque espoir do 

Buccfes, sur la formation du svsteme solaire dont nous faisons partie, car il nous 

prdsente de nombreux plienonenes parfaitement connus, susceptibles peut-etre de 

porter un tf-moignage ddcisif de sa veritable origine immediate. Mais quelle pour- 

rait etro, au contraire, la base rat ion nr lie de nos conjectures sur la formation des 

soleils eux-memes P Comment confirmer ou infirmer a ce.sujet, d’apres lea pb<5no- 

menes, aucune bypothese cosmogonique, lorsqu’il n’existe vraimeut en te genre 

aucun ph^nomene explore, ni m ?, n.e, sans doute, EXPLORABLE ? [The capitals 

are mine.] 

«**? 

We could never know for certain, it seemed, whether the matter 
and the forces, with whidh ?ve are familiar are.peculiar to the earth, 
or are common with it to the midnight sky, 

All sow’d with glistering stars more thicke than grasse, 

Whereof each other doth in b^ightnesse parse. 

X i >. 

For how could we extend the methods of the laboratory to bodies at 
distances so great that eve/ thp imagination Tails to realise them ? 

The only communication from them which reaches us across the 
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gulf of spaee is the light which tells us of their existen cl. Fortu¬ 
nately this light is not so simple in its nature as it seems to be to 
the unaided eye. In reality it is very complex ; like a cable of many 
strands, it is made up o$ light rays of many kinds! Let this light- 
cable pass from air obliquely through apiece of glass, and ils separate 
strand-rays all go astray, each 'turning its own way, and then go on 
apart. Make the glass into the shape of a wedge or prism, and the 
rays are twice widely scattered. 

First the flaming red 

•Sprung vivid forth : the tawny orange next^ 

. And next ^elicious yellow; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 

Then the jnye blue, that swells autumnal skits, 

Ethereal played; and then, of sadder hue, 

Emerged # the, deepened indigo, ns when 
The kcavy-skirted evening drqpf><i with frost; 

"While the ldst gleamings%>f refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away. 

• 

Within this unravelled starlight exists a strange cryptography. 
Some of the rays may be blotted out, others may be enhanced* in 
brilliancy. These differences, countless in variety, form a code of 
signals, in which is conveyed to us, when once we have made out the 
cipher in which it is written, information of the chemical nature of 
the celestial gases by which the different light rays have been blotted 
out, or by which they have been enhanced. In the hands of the 
astronomer a prism has now become more potent in revealing the 
unknown than even was sp,id tg be ‘ Agrippa’s magic glass.’ • 

It was the discovery of this §ode of,si£nals, an$ of its interpreta¬ 
tion, which made possible the rise of the new astronomy. We must 
glance, but very briefly, at some of the chief steps in the progress <rf 
events which slowly led up to this discovery. . 

"Newton, iq his classical work upon the* solar spectrum, failed, 
through some strange fiatajity, to distover the narrow gaps wanting 
in light, which, as dark lines, cross the colours of the specfcrflm and 
constitute th<f%ode of symbolg. Hi§ failujb^s often put down to his 
using a round hole in place*oT a nar/ow slit, through the overlapping 
of the images of which tliQ dask lines failed 'to show themselves.' 
Though Newton did use a round hole, lie .states distinctly in his 
Optics that later he adopted a narrow openkig’in the fown of a long 
parallelogram—that is, % true slit—at first one-tenth of an inch in 
width, then only one-tvtentieth of an«inch, and at last still narrower. 
These copditions.under which Newtpn workfed were such as should 
have shown him the dark lines ufoif b?s screen. -Professor*Johnson 
has recently repeated Newton’s ^experiments under strictly similar 
conditions, with the result that the chief qark lines were well seen. 
For some reason Newton failed to discover them. A possible cause 
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may hav^ been the bad annealing of jus prism, though he says that 
it was made of good glass and free from bubbles. 

The dark lines were ..described *first by Wollaston in 1792, who 
strangely associated them with the boundaries of the spectral oolours, 
and so tdmed contemporary thought away from the direction in 
which lay their true significance. It Was left to Fraunhofer in 1815, 
by whose name tfie dark lines are still known, not only to map some 
600 of them, but also to discover similar lines, but differently 
arranged, in several stars. Further, he found p thnt a pair of dark 
lines in the solar spectrum appeared to correspond in p their position 
in the spectrum, ‘and in their distance from^each other, to a pair of 
bright lines which, were nearly always present in terrestrial flames. 
This last observation contained the key to the interpretation of the 
dark lines a? a code of symbols: but Fraunhofer failed to use it; and 
the birth of astrophysics wa^ delayed. An observation by Forbes at 
the eclipse of 1836 dcd thought away from the suggestive experi¬ 
ments of Fraunhofer; so that in the very year of the Queen’s 
accession the knowledge of the time had to be summed -up by Mrs. 
Somerville in the negation: ‘ We are still dgnorant of the cause of 

these rayless bands.’ 

Later on, the revelation came more or less fully to many minds. 
Foucault, Balfour Stewart, Angstrom prepared the way. Prophetic 
guesses were made by Stokes and by Lord Kelvin. But it was 
Kirchhoff who, in 1859, first fully developed the true significance of 
the dark lines; and by his joint work with Bunsen on the solar 
spectrum proved beyond all question that the dark lines in .the 
spectrum of the sun are produced by^the absorption of the vapours 
of‘the same substances, which when suitably heated give out cor¬ 
responding bright lines; and, further, that many of the solar absorbing 
vapours are those of substances found upon the earth. The new 
astronomy was born. t 

At the time that J purchased my present house t Tulse Hill’was 
much more than now in the country and a^&y from the smoke of 
Londoh. t It was after a little hesitation that 4 decided to give my 
chief attention .to observational astronomy, for I was Wrongly under 
the spell of the rapid discoveries then, taking place in micro¬ 
scopical research in Connection with physiology. ; 

In 1856 I built a, Convenient observatory opening by a passage 
from the house, and raised so as to command,an uninterrupted view 
of the sky except on the north side. It consisted of a dome twelve 
feet in diameter, and a transit 'room. < There was ejected in 
it an equatorially Amounted telescope by. Dollond of fiye inches 
aperture, at that., time looked* upon as a large rather than a 
small instrument. I commenced, work on the .usual lines, taking 
transits, observing and ffiakjng drawings df planets. Some of Jupiter 
now lying before me, I venture to .think, would not compare 
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unfavourably with drawings madjei with the larger instruments of the 
present day. 

About that time Mr. Alvarft^lark, the founder of the American 
firm famous for the construction .of the great objetft-glassea of the 
Lick and the Yerkes Observatories, then a portrait-painter tiy profes¬ 
sion, began, as an amateur, to* make object-glasses of large size for 
that time, and of very great merit. Specimens of liis earliest work 
came into the hands of my friend Mr. Dawes and received the high 
approval of that* distinguished judge. In 1858 I purchased from 
Mr. Dawes an*object-glass by Alvan Clark of eight inches diameter, 
which he narted with tq"make room fora lens of a larger diameter by 
a quarter of an inch, which Mr. Clark had undertaken to make for 
him.**I paid the price*that it had cost Mr. Dawe^—namely, 200L 
This telescope was mounted for me equatorially and provided with 
a cloqjr motion by*Mr* Cooke of York. • 

I soon became a little dissatisfied with tins routine character of 
ordinary astronomical work, and in a vague w r ay sought about in my 
mind for the possibility of research upon the heavens in a new 
direction or by new methods. It was just at this time, when a 
vague longing after newer methods of observation for attacking many 
of the problems of the heavenly bodies filled my mind, that the newra 
reached me of Ivirchhoffs great discovery of the true nature and the 
chemical constitution of the sun from his interpretation of the 
Fraunhofer lines. 

This news w r as to me like the coming upon a spring of water in a 
dry and thirsty land. Here at last presented itself the very order 
of work for which in an indefinite way I was looking—namely, to 
extend his novel methods of r§searel\ Upon .the jmn to the other 
heavenly bodies. A feeling as of inspiration seized me : I felt as if 
I had it now in my power to lift a veil w'hich had never before been 
lifted; as if a key had been put into my hand# which would unlock 
a door which h,pd been regarded as for ever <£osed to man—the veil 
and d6or behind which fay the unknown mystery of the true nature 
of the heavenly bodies. This was especially work for wh^cH I was 
to a great extSftt prepared, firojn being alregte^y familiar with the chief 
methods of chemical and physical research. S? 

It^was just alf this time thaUl happened to meet at a soiree of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, where spectroscopes were shown, my 
friend an<t neighbour, Dr. *W. Allen Miller, Professor of Chemistry at 
King’s College, who had, already worked much on chemical spectro¬ 
scopy. A sudden impulse seized me to suggest to him that we 
should return heme*together. Oq, our wdy Home I told him of 
what was in my mind, and asked him* to join me in the attempt I 
was about to make, to apply JCirehhoff’s methods to the stars. 
At first, from considerations of the great Relative faintness of the 
stars, and the great delicacy of the work from the earth’s motion. 
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even wiih the aid of a clockwork, he hesitated as to the probability 
of our success. Finally he agreed to come to my observatory on the 
first fine evening, for come preliminary experiments as to what we 
might expect to do upon the stars. “ » 

At that time a star spectroscope was an instrument unknown to 
the optician. 1 remember that for our first trials we had one of the 
hollow prisms filled with bisulphide of carbon so much in use then, 
and which in consequence of a small leak smelt abominably. To 
this day this pungent odour reminds me of star spectra ! 

Let us look at the problem which lay before us. It is difficult 
for any one, who has now only to give an order for a star spectroscope, 
to understand in ray true degree the difficulties which we met with 
in attempting to make such observations for the first time. "From 
the sun with which the Heidelberg professors had to do—which, even 
bright as it is, for some partp jof the spectrum has no light to spaye—to 
the brightest stars is a very far Cry. The light received at the earth 
from a first magnitude star, as Vega, is only about the one forty 
thousand millionth part of that received from the sun. 

Fortunately, as the stars are too far off'to show a true disk, it is 
possible to concentrate all the light received from the star upon a 
large mirror or object-glass, into the telescopic image, and so increase 
its brightness. 

We could not make use of the easy method adopted by Fraunhofer 
of placing a prism before the object-glass, for'we needed a terrestrial 
spectrum, taken under the same conditions, for the interpretation, 
by a simultaneous comparison with it of the star’s spectrum. Kirch- 
hofFs method required that the image pf a star should be thrown 
upon a narrow slit simultaneously with the light from & flame or 
from an electric spark. 

These conditions made it necessary to attach a spectroscope to 
the eye-enii of the telescope, so that it would be carried with it, with 
its slit in the focal plane. " Then, bymeam of a Bmall reflecting prism 
placed before one half of the slit, light from a terrestrial sodree at 
the side of the telescope could be sent into the instrument together 
with the star’s light, and so form a spectrum by the sftte of the stellar 
spectrum, for convenient comparison With it. 

This was not all. As the telescopic image of a star is a point, 
its spectrum will be a narrow line of light without appreciable breadth. 
Now for the observation of either dark or ofi bright lines across the 
spectrum a certain breadth is absolutely needful. To get breadth, 
the pointlike image of the star must be broadened out. As light is 
of first importance, it Was desirable to broaden the 1 star’s image only 
in the one direction necessaty to give breadth to the spectrum; or, 
in other words, to convert the stellar point into a. short line of light. 
Such an enlargement ip one direction only could be given by the 
device, first employed by Fraunhofer himself, of a lens convex or 
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concave in one direction only, find flat, and so having action 
on the light, in a direction at right angles to the former one. 

When I went to the distinguished optician, Mr. Andrew Boss, to 
ask for* such a lens, he tpld me .that no such lenses were made in 
England,Jbut that the spectacle lenses then very occasionally required 
to correct astigmatism—first usfed, I believe, by the then Astronomer 
Boyal, the late Sir George Airy—were ground in Berlin. He procured 
for me from Germany several lenses; but not long after, a cylindrical 
lens was ground •for* me by Browning. By means of such a lens, 
placed within the focus of the telescope, in front of the slit, the point¬ 
like imag<£ of a star could^e widened in one direction so as to become a 
very fine line of light, just so long as, but no longer than, was necessaVy 
to gi\fe to the spectrum a breadth sufficient for disting'ftishing’any lines 
by which it may be crossed. , 

It is scarcely possible at the present 3 4&y» when all these points are 
as familiar as household Words, for ahy astronomer to realise the large 
amount of time and labour which had to be devoted to the successful 
construction of the first star spectroscope. Especially was it difficult 
to provide for the satisfactory introduction of the light for the com¬ 
parison spectrum. We soon found, to our dismay, how easily the 
comparison lines might become instrumentally shifted, and so be no 
longer strictly fiducial. As a test we used the solar lines as reflected 
to us from the moon—a test of more than sufficient delicacy with the 
resolving power at our command. 

Then it w r as that an astronomical observatory began, for the first 
time, to take on the appearance of a laboratory. Primary batteries, 
giving forth noxious gases , were arranged outside one of the windows ; 
a large induction coil stood mounted on 'a stand on wheels so as to 
follow the positions of the eye-end of the telescope, together with a 
battery of several Leyden jars ; shelves with Bunsen burners, vacuum 
tubes, and bottles of chemicals, especially of specimens df pure metals, 
lined its walls.. 

Tire observatory became a meeting place where terrestrial 
chemistry was brought into direct touch with celestial chemistry. 
The characteristic light-rays from eqrthly hydrogen shone side by side 
with the corresponding radiations fjom starry hydrogen, or else fell 
upoq, the dark lines due to the rbsorption of the hydrogen in Sirius 
or in Vega. Iron from our mines was line-matched, light for dark, 
with stellar iron from apposite parts.of the celestial sphere. Sodium, 
which upon the earth js always present with us, was found to be 
widely diffused throughfthe celestial spaces. 

This*time was, indeed, one of strained expectation and of scientific 
exaltation for the astronomer, alrflosC without parallel; for nearly every 
observation revealed a new fact* and. almost every night’s work was 
red-lettered by some discovery. And „yet| notwithstanding, we had 
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more thVo usually toilsome; indeed, it has demanded a sacrifice of 
time very great when compared with the amount of informatioii which 
we have been able to obtain.’ ' * 

Soon after the close of 1862 we sent % preliminary note to the 
Royal Society, * On the Lines of some of the "Fixed Stars,’ in which 
we gave diagrams of the spectra of Sirius, fietelgeux, and Aldebaran, 
with the statement that we had observed the spectra of some forty 
stars, and also the spectra of the planets Jupiter and Mars. It was 
a little remarkable that on the same day on which bur paper was to 
be read, but some little time after it had been sent in, news arrived 
there from America that similar observations on some of the, stars had 
been made by Mr^ Rutherford. A very little later similar work on 
the spectra of the stars was undertaken in Rome by Secchi, and in 
Germany by Vogel. 

• In February 1863 the r strictly astronomical' character of the 
observatory was further encroached upon by the erection, in one 
corner, of a small photographic tent furnished with baths and other 
appliances for the wet collodion process. We obtained photographs, 
indeed, of the spectra of Sirius and Capella; but from want of steadi¬ 
ness and more perfect adjustment of the instruments, the spectra, 
though defined at the edges, did not show the dark lines as we expected. 
The dry collodion plates then available were not rapid enough ; and 
the wet process was so inconvenient for long exposures, from irregular 
drying, and draining back from the positions in which the plates had 
often to be put, that we did not persevere in our attempts to photo¬ 
graph the stellar spectra. I resumed them with success in 1875, as 
we shall see further on. , 

At that time no convenient maps of the spectra of the* chemical 
elements, which were then but imperfectly known, were available for 
comparison with the spectra of the stars. KirehhofFs maps were con¬ 
fined to a fe& elements, and were laid down on an arbitrary scale, 
relatively to the solar spectrum. It was not always easy, since our 
work had to be done at night when the selar spectrum could not be 
seen, to'recognise with certainty even the lines included in KirehhofPs 
maps. To meet this wanfc, J devqted a great part of 18&> to mapping, 
with a train of six prisins, the spoptra of twenty-six of the elements; 
"“using as a standard scale the p>ark*spectrum of common air, which 
would be always at hand* The lines of air were first carefully referred 
to those of purified oxygen and nitrogen. The spectra were obtained 
by the discharge of a large induction coil furnished with a con¬ 
denser of several Leyden jars.* I was much assisted by specimens 
of pure metals fumishdd to^ nqp by Dr. *W. A. ‘Miller and Dr. 
Matthiessen. My ■ paper on * tfiis * subject, and its accompanying 
maps, appeared in the volume *of t the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1864. f • 

During the same time, whenever the nights were fine, our work 
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©n the spectra of the stars went»on, and the results were qpmmuni- 
cated to the Koyal Society in April 1864; after which Dr. Miller 
had not sufficient leisure to continue working with me. The .general 
accuracy of our work, so | far as it was possible with'the instruments 
at our disposal, is shcfwn by the good agreement of the Spectra of 
Aldebaran and Betelgeux with* the observations of the same stars 
made later in Germany by Vogel. 

It is obviously unsafe to claim for spectrum comparisons a greater 
degree of accuracy than is justified by the resolving power employed. 
When the apparent coincidences of the lines of the same substance 
are numerous, as in the f case of iron; or the lines are characteristically 
grouped, as are those of hydrogen, of sodium, and of magnesium, there 
is no*room for doubt tha| the same substances are rdhlly in 1;he stars. 
Coincidence with a single line may be little better than trusting to a 
bruised reed; for the Iteftar line may, uijder greater resolving power, 
break up into two or mote lines, and then the* coincidence may dis¬ 
appear. As we shall see presently, the apparent position of the star¬ 
line may not be its true one, m consequence of the earth’s or the 
star s motion in the line of sight. Our work, however, was amply 
sufficient to give a certain reply to the wonder that had so long asked 
in vain of what the stars were made. The chemistry of the solar system 
was shown to prevail, essentially at least, wherever a star twinkles. 
The stars were undoubtedly suns after the order of our sun, though 
not all at the same evolutional stage, older or younger it may be, in 
the life history of bodies of which the vitality is heat. Further, 
elements which play a chief role in terrestrial physics, as iron, 
hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, calcium, were found to be the 
first and the most easily recognised of # tZie esyrthlj substances in the 
stars. 

i • 

Soon after the completion of the joint work of Dr. Miller and 
myself, and then working alone, I was fortunate in the Wrly autumn 
of the same year, 1864,»to begin some*observations in a region 
hitherto unexplored ; and which, to this day,*remain associated in my 
memory with the profound awe which I feit on looking fey the first 
time at that^hich no eye qf mai\ had /e^n, and which even the 
scientific imagination coulcUnbt foreshow. f 

The attempt* seemed almost hopeless. For not only are the * 
nebulm very faintly luminous—as Marius pdt it, ‘ like a rush-light 
shining Jhrough a hym ’—but tjieir feeble shining cannot be 
increased in brightness,,as can be that of *the stars, neither to the 
eye nor in the spectroscope, by any optic tube, however great. 

Shortly after • making, the observations Of which I am about to 
speak, I dined at Greenwich, Otto* Sfrute being also a guest, .when, on 
telling of my recent work on th% nebulae, Sir George Airy said : ‘ It 
seems to me a case of “ Eyes and No Eyes'” Such work indeed it 
was, as we shall see, on certain of the nebulae. 
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The iature of these mysterious bodies was still an unread riddle. 
Towards the end of the last century the elder Herschel, from his 
observations at Slough, £§xne very near suggesting what is doubtless 
the trim nature, .and place in the Cosmos, of the nebulse. I will let 
him speak in his own words:— 

A shining fluid of a nature unknown to us. 

What a field of novelty is here opened to our conceptions! . . . We may now 
explain that very extensive nebulosity, expanded over more than sixty degrees of 
the heavens, abotlt the Constellation of Orion; a luminou% matter accounting 
much better for it than clustering stars at a distance. . . . 

If thisjnatter is qplf luminous, it seems, more fit produce tP star by its con¬ 
densation, than to depend on the star for its existence^ , 

This view of the nebulas as parts of a $ery mist out of which 
the heavens had been slowly fashioned, began, a little before the 
middle of tLe present century, at least in fbaay minds, to give way 
before the revelations # of the‘giant telescopes which had come* into 
use, and especially of the telescope, %ix feet in diameter, constructed 
by the late Earl of Rosse at a cost of'iaot less than 12,0001. 

Nebula after nebula yielded, being resolved apparently into 
innumerable stars, as the optical power was increased; and so the 
opinion began to gain ground that all nebulae may be capable of 
resolution into stars. According to this view, nebulse would have to 
be regarded, not as early stages of an evolutional progress, but rather 
as stellar galaxies already formed, external to -our system—cosmical 
' sandheaps ’ too remote to be separated into their component stars. 
Lord Rosse himself was careful to point out that it would be unsafe 
from his observations to conclude that all nebulosity is but the glare 
of stars too remote to be * resolved by our instruments. .In 1858 
Herbert Spencer showed clearly that, notwithstanding the Parsons- 
tjown revelations, the evidence from the observation of nebulas up to 
that time Was. really iD favour of their being early stages of an evo¬ 
lutional progression. 

On the evening of the 29tji of Augus|, 1864, I directed the tele¬ 
scope for the first time to a planetary nebula yi Draco. The reader 
may now be able to picture to himself to some extent the ieeling of 
excited" suspense, mingled with a degree^jf awe, with which, after a 
few moments of hesitation, I put my e^e to the spectroscope. Was 
I not about to look into-a secret place of creation ? 

I looked into the spectroscope. No spectrum such as I expected! 

A single bright line only 1 At first, I suspected some displacement 
of the prism, and that I was locking «,t a reflection of the illuminated 
slit from one of its *-fac$s. This thought was, scarcely more than 
momentary; then the true interpretation flashed upon me. The 
light of the nebula was monochromatic, and so, unlike any other light 
I had as yet subjected to jJrismatic examination, could not be extended 
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out to form a complete spectrum. After passing through the two 
prisms it remained concentrated into a single bright line, having , a 
width corresponding to the width of the aht, and occupying in the 
instrument a position at ^hat part of the spectrum te which its light 
belongs in refrangibility. A little closer looking showed *two other 
bright lines on the side *to wards the blue, all the three lines being 
separated by intervals relatively dark. 

The riddle of the nebulae was solved. The answer, which had 
come to us in thfs light itself, read: Not an aggregation of stars, but 
a luminous gas. Stays after the order of our own sun, and of the 
brighter ^stars, would give a different spectrum ; the light of this 
nebula had clearly been emitted by a luminous gas. With an excess 
of ctfution, at the moment I did not venture to gft further than to 
point out that we had here to do with bodies of an order quite differ¬ 
ent from that of the stars. Further observations soon convinced me 
• » , 
that, though the short span of humdn life is fan too minute relatively 

to cosmical events for us to expect to see in succession any distinct 
steps in so august a process, the probability is indeed overwhelming 
in favour of an evoludbn in the past, and still going on, of the 
heavenly hosts. A time surely existed when the matter now con¬ 
densed into the sun and planets filled the whole space occupied by 
the solar system, in the condition of gas, which then appeared as a 
glowing nebula, after the order, it may be, of some now existing 
in the heavens. There remained no room for doubt that the 
nebula 1 , which our telescopes reveal to us, are the early stages of 
long processions of cosmical events, which correspond broadly to 
those required by the nebular hypothesis in one or other »of its 
forms. . 

Not indeed that the philosophical astronomer would venture to 
dogmatise in matters of detail, or profess to be able to tell you pat 
off by heart exactly how everything has taken, place iff the universe, 
with the flippant tongue .of a Lady Constance after reading The 
Ilcveltttions of Chaos —# * 

‘ It shows you exactly how a star is formed; nothing egu'fd be so 
pretty. A dBfeter of vapour—the cream o£*tjie Milky,Way ; a sort>of 
celestial cheese churned into light.’, t 

It is necessary to bear distinctly in mind th&t the old view which ‘ 
made the matter of the nebulae to consist of da original fiery mist—in 
the words, of the poet: 

, ... a tumultuous cloud 

Instinct witli fire aud nitre— 

. • • 

could no longer hoid its place? after Helmholtz had shown,-in 1854, 
that such an originally fiery condition of th* nebulous stuff w r as quite 
unnecessary, since in the mutual gravitation of widely separated 
Vol. XLI—No. 244 3 a 
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matter vie have a store of potential energy sufficient to generate the 
high temperature of the sun and stars. 

The solution of tfre primary ridd!e c of the nebulae left pending some 
secondary questions. What chemical ^ubstanctes are represented 
by the newly found bright lines ? Is solar matter common to the 
nebulae as well ^s to the stars ? WIfat are the physical conditions of 
the nebulous matter ? 

Further observations showed two lines of hydrogen; and recent 
observations have shown associated with it the netf element recently 
discovered by Professor Ham say, occluded in certain minerals, and of 
which a brilliant yellow line in the "sun ha(f f long been locked upon 
as the badge of an element as yet unknown. The principal line of 
these nebulae suggests probably another substance which has dot yet 
been unearthed from its hiding place in terrestrial rocks by the 
cunning of the chemist. # t , * , 

Are the nebulae tery hot, of comparatively cool ? The spectro¬ 
scope indicates a high temperature: that is to say, that the individual 
molecules or atoms, which by their encounters are luminous, have 
motions corresponding to a very high temperature, and in this" sense- 
are very hot. On account of the great extent of the nebulae, however, 
a comparatively small number of luminous molecules might be 
sufficient to make them as bright as they appear to us ; taking this 
view, their mean temperature, if they can be said to have one, might 
be low, and so correspond with what we might expect to find in 
gaseous masses at an early stage of condensation. 

In the nebulae I had as yet examined, the condensation of nearly 
all tjie light into a few bright lines,made the observations of their 
spectra less difficult than'l, feared, would be the case. «It became, 
indeed, a case of ‘ Eyes and No Eyes ’ when a few days, later I turned 
*the telescope to the Great Nebula in Andromeda. Its light was 
distributed ‘throughout the spectrum, and consequently extremely 
faint. The brighter midtile part only could be seen, though I*have 
since proved, as I at fifst suggested might be the case, that the blue 
and the f red ends are really not absent, but arte not seen on account 
<Jf th^ir feebler effect uppf? the eye. Though continuous, the spectrum t 
did not look unifornt in brightness, bdtfite extreme feebleness made 
it uncertain whether the irregularities were duft to certain parts 
being enhanced by bright lines, or the other parts enfeebled by dark 
lines. r . * * • .« 

Out of sixty of the brighter nebula? and clusters, I found about 
one-third, including the planetary nebulae find that of Orion, to give 
the bright-line spectrufn. It v^ould be altogether »out of place here 
to follow the results of my filrther observations ijlong the same lines 
of research, which occupied the tivo years immediately succeeding. 

I pass at once to a primary spectroscopic observation of one of 
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those rare and strange sights of the heavens, of which 4n\y about 
nineteen have been recorded in as many centuries: 

. . . those far stars '{fiat ■come jn sight 
* Once in|a century. 

On the 18th of May,*1866,*at 5 p.m. a letter came with the address 
“Tuam, from an unknown correspondent, one John Birmingham.’ 
Mr. Birmingham afterwards became well known by his observations"" 
of variable star% ayd especially by his valuable catalSgue of Red Stars 

in 1877. TJjie fetter ran :— 

• « 

I beg J;o direct your attention to a new star which 1 observed last Saturday 
night, and which must be a most interesting object for •spectrum analysis. It 
is situated in Cor. Bor.; aiyl is very brilliant, of about the Acoud magnitude. I 
sent an account of it to the Times yesterday, but as that journal is not likely to 
publish communicatfons/rom this part of the world, I scarcely think that it will 

lind*. place for mine. •• , 

• • • 

Fortunately the evening was*fine, and as soon as it was dusk I 
looked, with not a little scepticism, I freely confess, at the place of 
the sky named in the letter. To my great joy, there slione a bright 
new star, giving a new aspect to the Northern Crown; of the order 
'doubtless of the splendid temporary star of 1572, which Tycho 
supposed to be generated from the ethereal substance of the Milky 
Way, and afterwards dissipated by the sun, or dis’solved from some 
internal cause. 

I sent a messenger for my friend Dr. Miller; and an hour later 
wq directed the telescope, with spectroscope attached, to the blazing 
star. -Later in the eveping^a letter arrived from Mr. Baxendale, 
who had.independently discovered the star qp the 15tli. 

By this evening, the 18th, the' star had already fallen in bright¬ 
ness below‘the third magnitude. The view in the spectroscope was 
strange, and up to that time unprecedented Upon a spectrum of 
thfc solar order, witfi its numberless dark lijies, shone out brilliantly 
a few very bright lines. There was Mttle doubt that at least two of 
these lines belonged io hydrogen. The great brilliancy of,tftese lines 
as eompared*With the parts .of the # contijl^ous spectrum upon which 
they fell, suggested a tem$w?rature # for the gaSP emitting them higher 
than that of th» star’s photgsplmre. • 

Few of days, as indeed had been f<£ forbears appearing at 
long intervals, the jjew star wspned with*, a rapidity little less 
remarkable than was tlje suddenness of its outburst, without visible 
descend all armed in a* full pafioply of light from the moment of its 
birth. »A few houre oply before JBirmin^ham saw it blazing with 
second-magnitude, splendour? Sfchfhidt, observing at Athens, could 
testify that no outburst had taljen .place.. Rapid was the decline of 
its light, falling in twelve days frqm the second down to the 
eighth magnitude. t 
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It was obvious to us that no very considerable mass of matter 
could cool down from the high temperature indicated by the bright 
lines in so short a time.' At the same'time it was not less clear that 
the extent of the mass of the fervid gas must be‘•on a very grand 
scale indeed, for a star at its undoubted distance from us, to take on 
so great a splendpur. These considerations led us to suggest some 
sudden and vast convulsion, which had taken place in a star so 
far cooled down as tp give but little light, or even to be partially 
crusted over; by volcanic forces, or by the disturbing approach or 
partial collision pf another dark star. The essential character 
of the explanation lay in the suggestion of a possible chemical 
combination of some of the escaping highly heated gases from 
within, when cooled by tlie sudden expansion, which might"'give 
rise to an outburst of flame at once very brilliant and of very short 
duration. 

r 

The more precise statement of what occurred during our observa¬ 
tions, as made afterwards from the pulpit of one of our cathedrals— 
‘ That from afar astronomers had seen a world on fire go out in smoke 
and ashes ’—must be put down to an excess of the theological 
imagination. 

From the beginning of our work upon the spectra of the stars, I 
saw in vision thp application of the new knowledge to the creation of 
a great method of astronomical observation which could not fail in 
future to have a powerful influence on the progress of astronomy; 
indeed, in some respects greater than the more direct one of the 
investigation of the chemical nature and the relative physical 
conditions of the stars. ■ 

40 

It was the opprobrium of the older astronomy—though indeed 
one which involved no disgrace, for a Vimpossible nul n’est tenu — 
that only tljat part of the. motions of the stars which is across the 
line of sight could be seen and directly measured. The direct observa¬ 
tion of the other component in the line of sight, since it caused no 
change of place and, frorp the great distance of the stars, no appreci¬ 
able change of size or ,of brightness within an observer’s lifetime, 
seemed to lie hopelessly quite outside the limits of manpowers. Still, 
it was only too clear that, so long as w% were unable to ascertain 
directly those components of the stars’ motions which lie in the line 
of sight, the. speed apd direction of the solar motion in space, and 
many of the great problems of the constitution of the heavens, must 
remain more or less imperfectly known. 

Now as the colpur of a 1 given kind ‘of light, and the exact 
position it would take dp in,a spectrum, depends directly-upon the 
length of the waves, or, to*put it differently, upon the number 
of waves which would pass into the eye in d second of time, it 
seemed more than probable* that motion between the source of the 
light and the observer must change the apparent length of the waves 
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to him, and the number reaching his eye in a second To a 
swimmer striking out from the shore each wave is shorter, and the 
number he goes through in a* £iven time.ts greater than would be 
the eas*e if he bati stood |till in the water. Such a 'change of wave¬ 
length would transform # any given kind of light, so tha£ it would 
take a new place in the spearum, and from the amount of this 
•change to a higher or to a lower place, we could determine the 
velocity per second of the relative motion between the star and the 
earth. * • 

• 

The notion that the propagation of light is n,ot instantaneous, 
though rjpid far beyortj the appreciation of our senses, is due, not 
as is sometimes stated to Francis, but to Roger Bacon, ‘ Relinquifur 
ergo' he says, in his *Opus Majus, * quod lux *multipfteatur in 
tempore . . . sed tamen pon in tempore sensibili et perceptibili a visu, 
sed iasensibili. . .* .’ The discovery of ^te^actual velocity was made by 
Roemer in 1675, from observations bf the satellites of Jupiter. Now 
though the effect of motion in the line of sight upon the apparent 
velocity of light underlies Roemer’s determinations, the idea of a 
change of colour in li^ltt from motion between the source of light 
and the observer was announced for the first time by Doppler in 1841. 
Later, various experiments were made in connection with this view 
by Ballot, Sestini, Klinkerfues, Clerk Maxwell, and Fizeau. But 
no attempts had been made, nor were indeed possible, to discover by 
this principle the motions of the heavenly bodies in the line of sight. 
For, to learn whether any change in the light had Liken place from 
motion in the line of sight, it was clearly necessary to know the 
original wave-length of tine light before it left the star. • 

As sdbn as our observations hack shown Jh§,t certain earthly 
substances jvere present in the stars, the original wave-lengths of 
their lines became known, and any small want of coincidence of the 
stellar lines with the same lines produced upon the* earth might 
safely be interpreted as •revealing the velocity of approach or of 
recession between the star and the earth. * • 

These considerations w ere present to my mind from the first, and 
helped me tOoear up under many tgilsom/ disappointments : ‘ m Studio 
fallente laborem.’ It wK§*not uptil 1866 rthat I found time to 
construct a spectroscope of greater power for this research. It woulcf 
be scarcely possible, even with greater space* to convey to tlie reader 
any true •conceptiondifficulties which presented themselves in 
this work, from various instrumental caused, and of the extreme care 
and caution which were*needful to distinguish spurious instrumental 
shifts ofai line ffom'a true shift du£ tq the'stains "motion. 

At last, in 1868, I felt ablb to announce in a paper printed in the 
Transactions of th4 Royal Society for that fear, the foundation of this 
new r method of research, which, transcending the wildest dreams of an 
earlier time, enables the • astronomer to measure off directly in 
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terrestrial <,units the invisible motions in the line of sight of the 
heavenly bodies. 

To pure astronomers the method came before its time, since they 
were then unfamiliar with Spectrum- Analysis, which lay completely 
outside the routine work of an observatory. It would be easy to> 
mention the nam^s of men well known, to whom I was ‘ as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice.’ They heard my 
words, but for a time were very slow to avail themselves of this new 
power of research. My observations were, howtvef, shortly after¬ 
wards confirmed by Vogel in Germany; and by others the principle 
was soon applied to solar phenomena. By making use of improved 
methods of photography, Vogel has recently determined the motions 
of approach and of recession of some fifty srifcrs, with an accuracy of 
about an English mile a second. In the hpnds of Young, Dundr, 
Keeler, and others, the method has been successfully applied to a 
determination of the fotation of the sun, of Saturn and his rings, 
and of Jupiter. 

It has become fruitful in another direction, for it puts into our 
hands the power of separating double stars* which are beyond the 
resolving power of any telescope that can ever be constructed. 
Pickering and Vogel have independently discovered by this method 
an entirely new class of double stars. 

Double stars too close to be separately visible unite in giving a 
compound spectrum. Now, if the stars are in motion about a 
common centre of gravity, the lines of one star will shift periodically 
relatively to similar lines of the other star, in the spectrum common 
to botlf; and such lines will consequently, at those times, appear 
double. Even if que ef the <jstars in too dark to give a Spectrum 
which can be seen upon that of the other star, as is actually the case 
with Algol and Spiea, the whirling of the stars about each other may 
he discovered from the periodical shifting of the lines of the brighter 
star relatively to terrestrial lines of the same substance-. It is clear 
that as the stars'revolve a])out'their comfnor. centre of gravity, the 
bright st'ar. would be sometimes advancing, and at others receding, 
relatively to an observer op ‘the earth, except it should so kappen that 
the stars' orbit were perpendicular* to the line of sight. 

It would be scarcely possible, without the appearance of great 
exaggeration, to attempt to sketch out even in broad outline the- 


many glorious achievements which doubtlesfc «Ke before this method; 
of research in the immediate future. ( • 

Comets in the olden time wfere looked upon as the portents of all 
kinds of woe: r <> r * 

‘ There with long bloody baire, a blazing star \ 

Threatens the Wjwrld with Tata in, Plague, antIWar. 


Though they were no longer, at the rime tof which I am speaking, a 
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terror to mankind, they were a great mystery. Perhaps of Xo other 

phenomenon of nature had so'many guesses at truth been fnade on 
different, and even on opposing principles of explanation. It was 
about this time that abeam of light was thrown in, fpr the first time, 
upon the night of myster^ in which they moved and had their being, 
by the researches of Nekton ®f Yale College, by Adams, and by, 
Schiaparelli. The unexpected fact came out of the close relationship 
of the orbits of certain comets with those of periodic meteor-swarms. 
Only a year befere # the observations of which f am about to speak 
were made, Ogling had lighted up the theatre of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion with gas brought <by a meteorite from celestial spaee. Two 
years earlier, Donati shftwed the light of a small comet to be in part 
self-emitted, and so not prholly reflected sunshine. » * 

I had myself, in the case of three feint comets, in 1866, in 1867, 
and January 186ft, discovered that part of their light wa£ peculiar to 
them, and that the light of the last bne cor^isted mainly of three 
bright flutings. Intense, therefore, was the great expectancy with 
which I directed the telescope 5vith its attached spectroscope to the 
much brighter comet which appeared in June 1868. 

The comet’s light was resolved into a spectrum of three bright 
bands or flutings, each alike felling off in brightness on the more 
refrangible side. On the evening of the 22nd, I measured the 
positions in the spectrum of the brighter beginnings of the flutings 
on the red side. I was not a little surprised the next morning to 
find that the three cometary flutings agreed in position with three 
similar flutings in the brightest part of the spectrum of carbon. 
Some time before, I had mapped down the spectrum of carbon, from 
different .sources, chiefly from* different •hydrocarbons. In some of 
these spectra, the separate lines of which tile ’fittings are built up 
are individually more distinct than in others. The comet bands, as 
I had seen them on the previous evening, appeared tp *be identical 
in character in thif? respect, as well as in position in the spectrum, 
with'the flutings as the^r appeared whgn I tgok the spark in a current 
of olefiant gas. I immediately filled a small holder with jhis gas, 
arrangeS a*»•apparatus in such a manner that the gaS could be 
attached to the end of thg,ie!escope, and*its spectrum, whe» a spark 
was taken in it, .seen side b^ side with that of the comet. * 

Fortunately the evening was fine; and.on account of the excep¬ 
tional interest of copfrqpting for the firs^ time the spectrum of an 
earthly gas with that of a comet’s fight, I invited Dr. Miller to come 
and make the crucial observation wifch me. The expectation which 
I had farmed from.my measures was fully confirmed. The comet’s 
spectrum when seen together with that from the gas agreed in all 
respects precisely with it. The comet, though ‘ subtle as Sphinx,’ 
had at last yielded up its secret. Tim principal part of its light was 
emitted by luminous vapour of carbon. 
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This'result was in harmony with the nature of the gas found 

occluded 'in meteorites. Odling had found carbonic oxide as well 
as hydrogen in his meteorite. Wright, experimenting with another 
type of meteorite, foiind that carbon dioxide was chiefly given off. 
Many meteorites contain a large percentages of hydrocarbons; from 
one of such sky-stones a little later I "observed a spectrum similar to 
that of the comet'. The three bands may be seen in the base of a 
candle flame. 

Since these' early Observations the spectra of„m*ny comets have 
been examined by many observers. The close general ^agreement as 
to the three bright flutings which form the main feature of the 
cometary spectrum ?i confirms beyond doubt the view that the greater 
part of the lightfof comets is due to the fluted spectrum of carbon. 
Some additional knowledge of the spectra of comets, obtained by means 
of photography, will have its proper place later On. - 

About this time J devoted some attention to spectroscopic 
observations of the sun, and especially to the modifications of the 
spectrum which take place under the influence of the solar spots. 

The aerial ocean around and above us, in which finely divided 
matter is always more or less floating, becomes itself illuminated, 
and a source of light, when the sun shines upon it, and so conceals, 
like a luminous veil, any object less brilliant than itself in the 
heavens beyond. • From this cause the stars are invisible at midday. 
This curtain of light above us, at all ordinary times shuts out from 
our view the magnificent spectacle of red flames flashing upon a 
coronal glory of bright beams and streamers, which suddenly bursts 
upon the sight, for a few minutes only, when at rare intervals the 
light-curtain is lifted by the screening of the sun’s light by the moon, 
at a total eclipse. 

As yet the spectrum of the red flames had not been seen. If, 
as seemed probable, it should be found to be that of a gas, consisting 
of bright lines only, it was conceivable that 0 the spectroscope mignt 
enable us so to weaken by dispersion the air-glare, relatively to 
the bright lines which would remain undispersed, that the bright 
lines of the flames might become visible through the*atmospheric 
glare. • ’ ^ ‘ “ 

The historic sequence of events* is, as follows. In November 1866 
Mr. Lockyer asked the question 1 : ‘ May not the spectroscope afford 
us evidence of the existence of the red flame^ which total eclipses 
have revealed to us in the sun’s atmosphere ; though they escape all 
other methods of observation at other times ? ’ 

In the Report of the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
read in February 1868, occurs t‘ke t follov r ing statement, furnished by 
me, in which the explanation is fqlly given of the principle on which 
I had been working to obtain the spectrum* of the red flames with¬ 
out an eclipse: 
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Baring the last two years Mr. Huggins has made numerous observations for 
the purpose of obtaining a view, if possible, of the r$d prominences seln during an 
eclipse. The invisibility of these Ejects at ordinary times is supposed to arise 
from the illumination of our atmosphere. If thbse. bodies are gaseous, their 
spectra*would consfst of bright lines. • With a powerful spectroscope the light 
reflected from our atmosphere near the sun’s limb edge would be grftatly reduced 
in intensity by the dispersioif of th^prisms, while the bright lines of the promi¬ 
nences, if such be present, would remain but little diminished in brilliancy. This 
principle has been carried out by various forms of prismatic apparatus, and also by ^ 
other contrivances, but hitherto without success. 


At the ffotal edipse of the sun, August .18, 18Q8, several 
observer saw the light of the red flames to he resolved in their 
spectroscopes into bright lines, among which linftsjaf hydrogen were 
recognised. The distinguished astronomer, Janssen, one of the 
observers in Indip,, sg,w some of the bright lines again the next day, 
by means of the principle described* above, when there waif no 
eclipse. . * 

On October 29th, Mr. Logkyer sent a note to the Eoyal Society 
to say that on that da^ he had succeeded in observing three bright 
lines, of a fine prominence. • 

About the time that the news of the discovery of the bright lines 
at the eclipse reached this country, in September, I was altogether 
incapacitated for work for some little time through the death of my 
beloved mother. W.e had been all in all to each other for many 
years. The first day I was sufficiently recovered to resume work, 
December 19, on looking at the sun’s limb with the same spectro¬ 
scope I had often used before, now that I knew exactly at what part 
of the spectrum to searclf far the lines, I # saw them at the first moment 
of putting my eye to the instrument.# • • • 

As yet/by all observers the lines only of the prominences had 
been seen, and therefore to learn their, forms, it was. necessary *to 
combine in one design the lengths of the lines as they varied, when 
the slit was made to pas& over a promineilte. In February of the 
following year, it occifheft to me that by widening the opening of 
the slit,- thejgrm of a prominence, and not its lines onl^ might be * 
directly observed. This method of usin^u, wide slit has b^n since 
universally employed. ~ # 

it does not fall withirf thS scope of tliis article to describe an 
ingenious photographic method by which Iltde has been able to take 
daily redbrds of the cbhstantly varying phenomena of\he red flames 
and the bright faculre, upon aryl around tire solar disk. 

The*purpose of this article is to sketch in ^ery broad outline only, 
the principal events* in the ordey <$f their succession in time, quorum 
■pars magna fui,tw hich contributed in an imp&rtant degree to the 
rise of the new astronomy. As h science Advances it follows naturally 
that its further -progress will consist Inore and more in matters of 
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detail, and t in points which are of technical, rather than of general 
interest. . . • 

It would, therefore, be altogether ofitfof place here, to earry on in 
detail the narrative of the work of my observatory^ when, a£ was 
inevitable, it began to take on the character of h development only, 
along lines of which I have already spoken: namely, the observation 
of more stars, and of other nebulae, and other comets. I pass on, at 
once, therefore, to the year 1876, in which by the aid of the new dry 
plates, with gelatine films, introduced by Mr. Kennfett, I was able 
to take up again, and this time with success, ,the photography of 
the spectra of the stars, of my early attempts a^ which I have already 
spoken. « 

I was now betifer prepared for work. My* observatory had been 
enlarged from a dome of 12 feet in diameter, to a drum having a 
diameter of 18 feet. This alteration had been made for the reception 
of a larger telescope made by Sir Howard Grubb, at the expense of a 
legacy to the Royal Society, and which was placed in my hands on 
loan by that society. This instrument was furnished with two 
telescopes : an achromatic of 15 inches apertuife, and a Cassegrain of 
18 inches aperture, with mirrors of speculum metal. At this time, 
one only of these telescopes could be in use at a time. Later on, in 
1882, by a device which occurred to me, of giving each telescope an 
independent polar axis, the one working within the other, both 
telescopes could remain together on the equatorial mounting, and be 
equally ready for use. 

By this time I had the great happiness of having secured an able 
and enthusiastic assistant, by my marriage in 1875. 

The great and notable advances in astronomical methods and 
discoveries by means of photography since 1875, are due almost 
entirely to the great advantages which the gelatine dry plate possesses 
for use in the* observatory, over the process of Daguerre, and even over 
that of wet collodion. The silver-bromide gelatine plate, which I was 
the first, I believe, to use for photographing, the spectra of stars, 
- except fo!r jts grained texture, meets the need 6f the astronqmer at 
all points. This .plate po^s^ses extreme, sensitiveness f‘it is always 
ready for use; it can be placed iq any position; it can be exposed 
for hours; lastly, immediate development is not necessary, and.for 
this reason, as 1 soon found to be necessary in this climate, it can be 
exposed again to the same object on succeeding, nights; and ,30 make 
up by successive instalments, as the weather,, may permit, the total 
long exposure which may be needful. * 

The power of the eye 'falls t ofF, as the spectrum extends cbeyond 
the blue, and soon fails altogether* There is therefore no drawback 
to the use of glass for the prisms and*lenses of a visual spectroscope. 
But while the sensitiveness of a photographic plate, is not similarly 
limited, glass like the eye is imperfectly transparent, and soon becomes 
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opaque, to the parts of the spectrum at a short distance beyond the 
limit of the visible spectrum. To obtain, therefore, upon the plate a 
spectrum complete at the bluVend of stellar light, it was necessary 
to avoifl glass, add to eiqploy instead Iceland spar and rock crystal, 
which are transparent uj> to the limit of the ultra-violet light which 
can reach us through our atmosphere. Such a spectroscope was con¬ 
structed and fixed with its slit at the focus of the great speculum of 
the Cassegrain telescope. • # 

How was the # intege of a star to be easily brought, and then kept, 
for an hour o? even for many hours, precisely at oqp place qp a slit so 
narrow ag about the onq two-hundredth of an inch ? For this puipose 
the very convenient device was adopted of makidg the 8141-plates of 
highly polished metal, So as to form a divided mirror, in which the 
reflected image of a star.could be observed from the eye-end of the 
teleseope by means of a small telescope fifed within the central Hole 
of the great mirror. A photograph of the spectrum of a Lyrae, taken 
with this instrument, was shovjn at the Royal Society in 1876. 

In the spectra of such stars as Sirius and Vega, there came out in 
the ultra-violet region, which up to that ^me had remained unexplored, 
the completion of a grand rhythmical group of strong dark lines, of 
which the well-known hydrogen lines in the visible region form the 
lower members. Terrestrial chemistry became enriqhed with a more 
complete knowledge .of the spectrum of hydrogen from the stars. 
Shortly afterwards, Cornu succeeded in photographing a similar 
spectrum in his laboratory from earthly hydrogen. 

*1 presented in 1879 a paper, with maps, to the Royal Society, on 
the photographic spectra *of* the stars, which was printed it their 
Transactions for 1880. In this papea, besides descriptions of the 
photographs, and tables of the measures of the positions of the lines, 
I made a first attempt to arrange the star/s in a possibly evolutional 
series from the relative behaviour of the hydrogen and the metallic 
lines. In thia series, Siritis and Vega are placed at the hotter and 
earlier end ; Capella and tHe sun, at about $fie same evolutional stage, 
somewhere in the middle of the series; whilg at the most* advanced 
and oldest s£age of the stars which J had«*tJhen photographed, calne 
Betelgeux, in the spectra®"of which the ultraviolet region, though^ 
not wanting, is very greatly onfdebled- 

Shortly afterwards, I directed the photographic arrangement of 
combined* spectroscopft *afid telescope to the -nebula ih Orion, and 
obtained for the first time information of t*he nature of its spectrum 
beyond the visible region. One line a little distance on in the ultra¬ 
violet region came ofit very strongly qn th'e plate. If this kind of 
light came within the range o'f our vision, it would no doubt give the 
dominant colour tA the nebula, in place oflits present blue-greenish 
hue. Other lines of the hydrogen series, as might he expected, were 
seen in the photograph, together with a number of other bright lines. 
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In 188?, for the first time since the spectroscope and also suitable 
photographic plates had been in the hands of astronomers, the coming 
of a bright comet made it'possible-to extend the examination of its 
light into the invisible region of the spectrum at the blue end. On 
, the 22nd of June, by leaving very early a banquet at the Mansion 
House, I was able,,after my return home, to obtain with an exposure 
,of one hour, a good photograph of the head of the comet. It was 
under a great tension of expectancy that the plate was developed, so 
that I might be able to look for the first time intd*a virgin region of 
nature, as yet unexplored by the eye of man. 

The plate contained an extension and confirmation of my earlier 
observations by R ye- C There were the combined spectra of two kinds 
of light—a faint continuous spectrum, crossed by Fraunhofer lines 
which showed it to be reflected solar light. Upon this was seen a 
secohd spectrum of the original li^ht emitted by the comet itself. 
This spectrum consisted mainly of two groups of bright lines, 
characteristic of the spectra of certain compounds of carbon. It will 
be remembered that my earlier observations revealed the three 
principal flutings of carbon as £he main feature of a comet’s spectrum 
in the visible region. The photograph brought a new fact to light. 
Liveing and Dewar had shown that one of these bands consisted of 
lines belonging to a nitrogen compound of carbon. We gained 
the new knowledge that nitrogen, as well as carbon and hydrogen, 
exists in comets. Now, nitrogen is present in the gas found occluded 
in some meteorites. At a later date, Dr. Flight showed that nitrogen 
formed as much as 17 per cent, of the occluded gas from the meteorite 
of Cranboume, Australia. - I 

I have now advanced to the extreme limit of time within which 
the rise of the new astronomy can be regarded as taking place. At 
this time, in .respect of the .broad lines of its methods, and the wide 
scope of the directions in wl\ich it was already applied, it had become 
well established. Already it possessed a literature of its own, and 
many observatories were becoming, in paft at least, devoted to its 
methods. * „ 

c K*' ,| 

In my own observatory work has gone on whenever our unfavour¬ 
able climate has permitted observations to be made. At the present 
moment more than one. research is in progress. It Would be altogether 
beyond the intention, and limited scope, of the present article to 
follow this later work! * * 

We found the new astronomy newly born in a laboratory at 
Heidelberg; to astrpqomers she was 

< a fitmugrer, 

Bom out of their dominions. 

C 

We take leave of her in the full beauty of a vigorous youth, re¬ 
ceiving homage in nearly all the observatories of the world, some of 
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which indeed are devoted wholly to her cult. So powerful is the 

magic of her charms, that gifts have poured in from all Isides to do 
her honour. It has been by«aieh free gi£ts that Pickering, at Cam¬ 
bridge, United States, and in the southern hemisphere, has been able 
to give her so devoted a* service. In this country, where from almost 
the hour of her birth she won hearts, enthusiastic worshippers have. * 
not been wanting. By the liberality of the late Mr. Newall, and the 
disinterested devotion of his son, a well-equipped observatory is now- 
wholly given up tq her worship at Cambridge. This Jubilee year is 
red-lettered gt Greenwich by the inauguration of a magnificent dotible 
telescope, laid at her feet by 9ir Henry Thompson. Next year, the 
Koyal (Observatory at *the Cape will be able to aj|d to its devotion to 
the*old astronomy a*hqpiage not less sincere and *nthusiiistic to the 
new astronomy, by means of the splendid instruments which Mr. 
McClean, who personally serves under her colours, has presented to 
that Observatory. In Germany, the firsJt National Observatory dedi¬ 
cated to the new astronomy fn 1874, under the direction of the 
distinguished astrophysicist, Professor Vogel, is about to be furnished 
by the Government with new and larger instruments in her honour. 

In America, many have done liberally, but Mr. Yerkes has 
excelled them all. This summer will be celebrated the opening of a 
palatial institution on the shore of Lake Geneva, founded by Mr. 
Yerkes, and dedicated to our fair lady, the new astronomy. This 
observatory, in respect of the great size of its telescope, of forty inches 
in aperture, the largest yet constructed, its armoury of instruments 
for spectroscopic attack upon the heavens, and the completeness of its 
laboratories and its workshops, will represent the most advanced state 
of instrument making; and at the same time render possible, under 
the most favourable conditions, the latest and the most perfect 
methods of research of the new astronomy. Above all, the needful 
men will not be wanting. A knightly band, who have shown their 
knighthood by prowess ijx discovery, led by. Professor Hale in chival¬ 
rous quest of Truth, will sorely makeithis palace of the new astronomy 
worthy to be regarded as the Uraniborg of the end of the nineteenth 
century, as<4&e Danish Observatory, unden Tycho and his astronomers, 
represented the highest development of astronomy at the cldse of the 
sixteenth. .> „ 


William Huggins. 
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ROSES ON JERICHQ . 

A DAY IN PROVINCIAL' FRANCE 


A rose of Jericho resembles at first sight a bunch of withered roots; 
bu£ plunged in boiling water it expands, unfolds, and regains its 
pristine shape. Our 0 mentories care, in a eense, roses of Jericho. 
They seem to be dead; but a souifd, a smell, a sight, warms their 
dried-up fibres into a sudden renewal of life, and recreates, in all 
their freshness, hours of our past experiences 

Every winter, thousands of English travellers rush through pro¬ 
vincial France on their way to the Riviera, without bestowing a 
thought on the millions of lives which are being spent in the little 
towns and villages through which they are carried in the night 
express. The very names of the stations are unknown to them; 
except from a momentary blaze of confused light and the increased 
roar of the train, they are even unaware of their existence. If any 
chain pf association is aroused by what ^ they see, it is generally one 
which," by contrast or comparison, carries them back to Jbheir own 
homes. Arrived at their destination, surrounded by their fellow- 
qpuntrymen, occupied with their imported amusements, they have 
often neither^ the time nor the wish to study the natives of the 
country in which they are guests. Such $ study cannot be pursued 
in company; itj. is necessarily solitary; i^ does not lend itself to the 
excitement of competition; it is unaccompanied by the delightful 
thrill of danger; it is not»an athletic exercise ; still Imz is it a step¬ 
ping stbne to London (Society. 0 ^ 

The result is, perhaps, in som§ respects to be regretted. We 
know next to nothing of our nearest neighbours, Tor it is in the quiet 
of the provinces, rathef than in the parade qnc^ glitter of cosmopolitan 
Paris, that the heart of the French nation is heating, and that the 
best aspects of the national character are presented. Satisfied, as is 
only natural, that the Englishman is the ideal type,of humanity, we 
are apt to decide that a Frenchman is inferior tp ourselves because 
he is deficient in certaiij qualities^ which we prize. We do not 
consider whether our criticism is well-founded, or prejudiced, or 
based on traditions which never had, or long ago have lost, any justifi- 
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cation. We are, in fact, so keenly alive to his defects jhat we are 
blind to the many points in which he is our superior, and which 
ought to modify our judgment. We regard him, for example, as 
wanting in manliness, ip stability, in reserve and Self-restraint. We 
condemn his taste in nhckties, despise his boots, and Suspect that 
he wears white lining *to hit trousers. We laujgh at his sporting 
achievements, and believe that he looks on a meet as something 
between a picnic and a review, or only shoots for the sake of'the 
noise and the»sqpiety. The Frenchman, on whal appear to him 
equally goo£ grounds, feels the same contempt for us. The result is 
that the two nations have drifted further apart* in their sympathies 
than th*ey ever were in'the eighteenth century, when, though constantly 
at Var, they understood each other better. • # * 

To the traveller who knows and loves rural France, such a 
journey as we* hate spoken of is s$ least different. It has one 
pleasure to compensate the discomfort—that of retrospect. Every 
detail awakens some recollection or association. Now it is a turn 
in the limbs of a tree, standing out dark against the horizon, on the 
summit of a copse-clad hill; now it is a farmstead, with its high- 
roofed grange, its sharp-pointed tour die, and pigeon-cote, and one 
window red with the lamp of a lonely watcher. Sometimes it is the 
short sharp yap of a sheep-dog, or a snatch of song from a group of 
belated countryfolk returning from market, sounds’ that are the next 
moment lost in the tattle of the already distant train. Faster t.hwn 
the hurrying express speeds the memory, recalling scenes that are as 
disconnected as the visions of a dream, but yet seem to group them¬ 
selves round some pnmpcjpl^town or upland village. • 

Alight at one of these obscure statiBns, g.nd make your way to the 
little town which it serves. It matters little for the purpose where 
the town may be situated, provided that it is far enough away from 
bustling centres of trade to have escaped soiree of the Conventionalities 
thht follow in the wake .of material progrqps. It is best to reach it 
by *an omnibus, if no^ a •diligence;* for, though the distance be not 
greater than five miles, the delays, the frequent halts, tjie* dust, the • 
self-imporlMUce • of the driver, the clafltgr of the arrival^ and* the 
interest with which the.odming ,of the vehicle is expected by the 
natives, all create.the impression that thirty times that space dm3e 
the journey’s end from the starting*point.*. 

The # town must b&ve seen better days, ’but, though decayed, it 
should not be entirely, dead; it should rather be the centre of local 
life, the seat of a market, the chcf^lieu of the arrondisaement. It 
has nofc yet adapted itself to the fashion df tke* day; it has no bald, 
boulevarded, Paiisianised streets* wide, straight, and long as a day 
without bread, in which the traveller is frozen by the wintry wind or 
grilled by the summer shn. It has bits of old ramparts shaded with 
plane trees, and labyrinths of lanes engineered on the mediaeval 
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principle-x-dear alike to statesmen and architects—that one good or 
bad turn deserves another. It has, in fact, an abundance of comers 
and crevices, in which may grow the flowers and the weeds of the 
past. . , 

The very name of the hotel at which the traveller alights will help 
to foster the illusion that he has put'not only miles, but centuries, 
between himself and his ordinary surroundings. ItB sign, de la Haute 
Mere Dim or de VImage, carries him back to the days when men 
relied for safety in their journeys rather on the hand of an unseen 
Protector than on the latest sanitary patent of Jennings. So, too, 
the names of the streets serve to strengthen the same impression. 
Here he can sip honey with the Bourdon blanc, caper with the 
Chevrm qui dansent, caracole on his destrier Ly the side of the Quatre 
fils d’Aynwn, hunt Huguenots in the rue des Bernards, or make the 
best of both worlds with the Chapeaux Violettas. The houses .that 
rise on either side of these quaintly named and tortuous streets are 
in keeping with the old-world atmosphere. They belong to every 
age and every style. Here is one with high-pitched roof and 
timbered front, its three stories jutting out one above the other, like 
an inverted staircase. Another, decorated with the broken escutcheon 
of some noble family, fascinates the passer-by with the grotesque 
figures into which its joists are carved, or that grimace from the 
gable-ends. On the door of a third, huge nails trace mysterious 
hieroglyphs, some Protestant’s confession of faith, or some Leaguer’s 
curse on Henri Quatre. A fourth, of less ambitious type, bears upon 
its front the symbols of a burgher’s noblesse de la cloche. A fifth, 
standing back a few paces from the street, .with a stone-paved- court¬ 
yard, where pigeons are wooing with all the formal courtesies of Sir 
Charles Grandison, has an iron gateway, worked in the style of Louis 
the Fifteenth, with marvellous interlaced branches, the masterpiece 
of some unknown Jean Lamour. 

There are but few windows in these narrow streets through which 
the passer-by can peer ; probably also but few interiors, even if he 
could see them, would repay his curiosity by presenting any charac¬ 
teristic features. The ftrriture is modern, and gives uo clue to the 
habits or tastes of the owners, past or present. Crimson plush and 
gilding are as omnipresent as once were black horsehair and mahogany 
in this country. At the most a few crudely coloured prints from 
flpinal, in staring red and blue, suggest the churchwoman. But 
more rarely the, style is distinctive. Here, for example, is a house 
which must once have belonged to a good citizen who prospered 
under the First Empire, and bequeathed to careful heirs the alabaster 
(Jock, the pier-glass set in itft frame of fluted columns, the lyre- 
lmeked chairs, and the soft. with its arms adorned with brazen heads 
of rams or sphinxes. Here, *arer still, is another in the style of the 
eighteenth century; the walls are wainscoted with varnished walnut- 
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wood, with the panels decorated with scenes of the chase, or of 
Arcadia; in a comer stands a bed of painted wood; on the^chimney- 
piece groups of faience de LuuGville represent the four elements or 
the four seasons^ from the walls hang a pair of prints— V Amour 
et Pt>ych& and L’Amour *d&sarme. Whatever may be the taste of 
the present owner, we mfty feel sure that in the days of her great¬ 
grandmother there lay in the drawer of the chiffdhier, by the side 
of the piece of tapestry work, a volume of Voltaire’s tragedies, and 1 ** 
that the good la^y declaimed scenes from Zair’e, or htimmed La Bello 
Bourbonnaise^ as she prepared her pickles and preserved her jam. * 
Emerging into the business street of the town, the traveller passes 
into modfern life, and, if it be market day, plunges into a scene*of 
bustle and picturesque qpnfusion. Carts and gigs, tilted against the 
edges of the cobbled roadway, crowd the thoroughfare. The pave¬ 
ment is thronged with m’arket-gardeners} farmers, pig-jobbers, horse- 
dealers, fowl-merchants, people with thick' voices, thick red necks and 
thick sticks, wearing new blouses and fur caps. Shrillest and 
shrewdest bargainer of all, anfl conspicuous among the men, with 
her umbrella of eottonnade, her short skirts, her strong boots, and 
her round black straw hat, is the rnaUresse femme who has been early 
left a widow. Stout, high-coloured, with sharp black eyes twinkling 
under thick eyebrows, and with something more than a suspicion of 
a moustache, she is given over body and soul to saving money. If 
she for a moment falls’into a fit of abstraction—and you might almost 
ns soon catch a weasel asleep—one hand unconsciously forms a cup, 
and above it mechanically rises the other, as though she were count¬ 
ing her. sous by transferring the coins from the right hand to the left. 
Yet she hys her virtues. Her bargain may be hard driven ; but., once 
struck, she will carry it out with strict honesty and scrupulous 
punctuality. .* 

The crowd grows denser, the noise mure continuoas* as we ap¬ 
proach the little -place, which opens on the main street. Along its 
northern side runs the grey, and buttressed wall of the Church of St. 
Austremoine, whose western front still remains, from base to sfhmmit, 
a floral burst ,#*rl laughter of stone, though it/ sculptured niclics Were 
defaced by the Huguenots,. *and its cloisteiv-half-destroyed at the 
Involution, is nojv used as a granary which boa/s upon its makeshift'' 
door The rudely daubed inscription, '* Liberie, Lgalite, Fraternitc.’ 
In its centre stands q fountain of the epoch and in > the delicate 
style of the Uenaissance, surrounded by avenues of limes, beneath 
which at intervals are placed beriches of stone. On the side opposite 
to the Clyircli stretches the white front and gifceh verandah of the 
Cafe de la paix. % u * • •* 

On ordinary days the place, except in, the evening, is almost a 
deserted spot. A retired citizen occupies one of the seats, a grizzled 
militaire suns himself on another, warming himself into the fancy 
Vol. XLI—No. 244 3 R 
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that he is ynce more in Algeria; on a third sits the grocer’s maid-of- 
all-work, her hands clasped under her white apron, dreaming of her 
native village, and paying JJttle heed tc the overdressed child which 
plays by her side in the dust. But Jiorday ,the place is bright with 
the red and blue umbrellas that shade the stalls, and noisy with the 
clatter of the keenest chaffering. Yet*, busy*though the scene is, it 
is steeped in that undefinable atmosphere of gay leisure which is the 
*neritage of a people who, in spite of their indefatigable industry, have 
yet succeeded in' keeping on good terms with idleness. The itinerant 
tinman, the vendor of brown earthenware, and the dealer in damaged! 
goods—a strangely miscellaneous assortment, which ranges from 
tattered books to rurty fire-irons—are the only representatives of the 
masculine gender among the stall-keepers. One or two men, tfith 
the abstracted air and shuffling gait which in France are peculiar to 
the unprotected male, are doing their marketing. But, for the rest, 
buyers and sellers alike, are all women, and all appear to be middle- 
aged. Yain as a Papal bull against a comet is that Salic law passed 
by Frenchmen to exclude French women from ruling over them. The 
very existence of such a law is at once the admission of a danger and 
the acknowledgment of a defeat. Women, with their thumbs thrust 
through the handles of their doorkeys, and their knitting 'needles 
stuck into the bodies of their gowns, try, basket in hand, to cheapen 
their purchases. Beside the stalls of vegetables, eggs, poultry, and 
fruit, sit or stand rows of women, who to the eyes of the foreigner 
are all curiously alike. Dressed in plain cloth gowns, with blue aprons 
tied round their ample waists, their sleeves turned up to the elbows 
and showing their bare arms—browned/n^d roughened by exposure— 
they one and all have applfe cheeks, short square chins, and snub 
noses, set in the white framework of the caps from which their 
grizzled hair escapes in rebel locks. Bright-eyed, quick in movement, 
ready of tongue, lively in gesture, they seem by their vivacious 
vitality to give the lie to, the premature wrinkles, which tell a tale, 
not so much of years, as of a hard, preoccupied, and anxious life.* 

The Cqfe, like the place, is transformed by the bustle of the 
market. On ordinary days between the hours of ten and twelve, or 
from two to four, the whiskered waiter, ih his black jacket and white 
apron, would be lounging at the doer, smoking his ‘ cigarette in the 
verandah among the box-trees in green ‘ tubs, the wooden tables 
covered with brown oilcloth, and the footstools. Within, the fat 
landlord might be playing piquet with the auctioneer, the veterinary 
surgeon, and the retired militaire. But no stranger is present, unless 
it is a black-suited commfercia^ traveller, who, in a quiet comer, con¬ 
templates .with pride the elaborate flourish which concludes the report 
of his morning’s work. Even the throne behind the bar, placed in a 
commanding situation to face.the door, and'flanked on either side by 
an edifice of punch-bowls crowned with a pyramid of billiard balls. 
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would be unoccupied. But to-day all is different. Not, indeed, tbe 
external or internal decorations—they remain as they were. Outside, 
the rabbit still hangs suspended, by the .side of a painter’s palette, 
from a festoon of pink rijxand w^ich loosely binds together the three 
piled billiard cues. InsMe, the panels, which alternate with looking- 
glasses in covering the tfalls, Still represent the groups of musketeers 
and amazons, who, with their usual air of detached unconcern, drink 
champagne out of tall glasses in glades of hollyhocks. But USe* 
marble-topped tables within, and, the wooden tables without, with 
fresh handfuj^i of sawdust thrown beneath them, are thronged with 
guests. Backwards and forward^ hurries the waiter; the fat landlord 
bustles to and fro, ministering with his own hand to the wants of*his 
mo«5 important guests p the stout, comely dame dt comploir, with a 
new riband in her dark hair, occupies hex throne, and, with lynx- 
eyed quickness, anticipates the wishesher visitors by the incessant 
ringing of her bell. * • * • 

The Cafe, on such a day 4 or any evening, offers infinite scope for 
observation and reflection. In France its life is led by all the world, 
from the highest to the lowest. A history of cafes would be the most 
important chapter in the history of modem French society ; clean, 
bright, and gay, they are the salons of the democracy. We have, to 
our national loss, nothing like them. There is a babel of voices ; 
but the chief stimulants are coffee or sorbets, and drunkenness is 
practically unknown within their doors. At nearly every table there 
is the keenest gambling; the faces of the players are ablaze with 
eagerness ; the air resounds with * J’en donne ’ or ‘ Je coupe et atout ’; 
cards or dominoes are bjinge^ down with a triumphant eftiphasis 
which rings through the roonj. Bq£ two Inrgpg of sugar are the 
stake, and give that zest to the game which the English clerk or 
shopboy craves, and too often gratifies by a fraud upon his master. 
If there are soldiers quartered in the town, th# room becomes a shiffc- 
ing*Scene of blended colour. Here the blouce, there the broadcloth; 
here’the light blue anc^ silver of a hussar * there tbe dark blue and 
green facings of the chasseurs a pied, or the red facings *and red 
plumed shaded of the artillqrie d pied, <JtJ£he red .facings |md fed 
pompon of the infanterie .cfe* la ligne. Officers and men take their 
pleasures together under the same roof, but distinctions in rank are 
preserved by punctilious stflutes. T^e groujas of officers are worthy 
of a moment’s study, because in the knobs that gather ht the various 
tables may be marked tjiose common differences in origin which to 
us are so rare as to present insuperable difficulties. By the side of 
the grizzled veteran* wlip has won bis ppaufettes irom the ranks, sits 
the smooth-faced lftd who hatr jumped into the eame grade through 
the Fcole. • , % 

Wearied witt^the hubbub of the market,' and dizzy with the 
babel of the Cafe, the traveller seeks to vary the scene. He has not 

3 r 2 
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far to go. t He has but to cross the river and gain the summit of the 
hill above. On this side of the town the ground rises sharply towards 
a rocky crest, crowned by the ruins of a' feudal fortress—a dismantled 
castle, whose solid keep has alone defied the, powder of Mazarin. A 
steep path/ deeply worn in the rock, winds upwards. A wrinkled 
sibyl, distaff in hand, herds the solitary goat which browses on the 
scanty herbage on its banks; a bare-headed, bare-footed girl, knitting 
as Bile goes, marshals her flock of geese with a switch; a priest, with 
half shut eyes and his thumb in hia closed breviary, repeats his mid¬ 
day prayers, as he follows its windings, courting.the line* of diapered 
shadow which the plane trees cast upon the path. So far as human 
voices go, it is a silent spot, from which the traveller, seated among 
the ruined "walls, l&oks down on the town nestling below between the 
hill and the river. All around, the air is resonant with the chatter 
of jackdaws, the hum of inserts, and the chirrup of grasshoppers. 
But these sounds, like that of the "sheep cropping the short herbage, 
merely serve to intensify the stillness apd the solitude. Only the 
ceaseless rataplan of the bats of the washerwomen, rising from below, 
remind him that he is near the haunts of men. 

The castle and its owners have played a stirring part in French 
history. The path itself, worn by the traffic of centuries, is that by 
which the mail-clad men-at-arms hurried down to hold the ford, or 
drove their booty to their fastness. No wise man travels without a 
hobby. One is an architect or a botanist, a geologist or a fisherman; 
another a student of manners and customs; a third a conqueror of 
Alpine peaks. Nor is the Muse of history so cold a prude that she 
can never put off her dignity. When quae «her robe and buskin are 
laid aside, and she has escaped ,the glacial influence of the critic, she 
becomes the most genial, accommodating, aqd resourceful of com¬ 
panions. Never in the way and never out of it, she requires no 
paraphernalia o'f fishing-rods, or hammers, or specimen-cases, or ice- 
axes. She neither dwells apart on inaccessible peaks, of snow', nor 
hides in antediluvian forrttationii; she is no shy nymph, only to be 
< wooed arid won in exceptional conditions of wind and sky and water. 
At home in all weathers and ail places, che can, with a wave of her 
hand, people the grass-grown streets of 'dull villages and humdrum 
towns with all the picturesque and motley actors qn a brilliant past, 
and carry her companions back to the fresh spring morning of the 
world, when poetry and romance csparkled like dew on forms of life 
which now are parched and dust-begrimed. Happy those with w hom 
she travels, and nowhere happief than in provincial France. * 

So now, if that were the pjjpseot object, we might close bur eyes 
and hear again the< clank of ihen-at-arms, or cobjure up the gay 
va-et-vient of mediaeval e<furt and hunting-lodge. But France of 
to-day, not France of the past, is the theme. Refreshed by the 
quiet of the deserted castle, the traveller descends along the path, by 
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which groups of market-women, chattering faster than^ their legs 
can carry them, are now returning to their homes among the villages 
on the plateau above. The driver lies beyond him. If he be wise, 
he will traverse the town and seek its banks. * 

The river is a sluggish stream, maintaining between flat banks 
an undeviating course. Yet* if the fierce, turbident Loire, with its 
sudden and disastrous floods, is truly* the river of revolutionary 
France, a stream of this more common # type more adequately 
represents the*ordinary aspects* of French provincial life and cha¬ 
racter. It has passed through no stage of enthusiasm or romance; 
it was^grown up when still ^ brook. It flows through centres of 
human life, caring for no other world than that of men. Eaffy of 
access, keenly alive external impressions, suffering* no passing 
object to escape the alertness of its notice, quick to.refleet on its 
surface the most passing lights and ephemeral shadows, it will never 
achieve a romantic end by precipitating itself from a precipice. So, 
too, the Frenchman—intensely and essentially objective, never paus¬ 
ing to analyse his gwn feelings or those of others, concentrated but not 
absorbed in the immediate object of his pursuit, projecting himself 
readily and rapidly into the feelings of those by whom he is for the 
moment surrounded—has overleaped the stage of imaginative romance 
which separates the child from the man. 

It is this perennial childhood which, combined with the instinc¬ 
tive precision of touch, the delicate dexterity of a subtle style, and the 
perfection of finish, constitutes one peculiar charm of French literature. 
But if it gives a charm, it also imposes limitations. In French verse, 
for example, Victor lingo excepted, we find irrepressibly gaiety, 
charmiftg slyness, simple raillery, pkjuant originality, the ingenuity 
of fancy .which presents a subject in a hundred different lights. 
We have a cheerful optimism, which is bred of involuntary Self- 
deceptions, natural hallucinations and unstudied illusions. If there 
is melancholy, it is artificial and used for «effeet. But the priceless 
gift and sacred mission df transporting us? out of our black thoughts 
into a, fairyland of* the imagination belong only to those *who have • 
tliemselveflelt find suffered, and are optimists in spite of the problem 
of evil and its grim realities. . •* 

• The average Frenchman remains, throughout his life, in many 
respects a child, just as *the average Englishman remains, if not a 
schoolboy, an unde^Gjrfld uate. The Frenchman s>: Tange, when his 
English contemporary is waydering ill the Rocky Mountains of 
thought or of reality? Sometimes* for better, sometimes for worse, 
many 8f the fiatidnal •characteristic! are*’governed by the fact that 
the intermediate stage between the child and the man—that of 
boyhood—is a transition through* whicH the one never passes, and 
from which th% other never emerges. A Frenchman, for example, 
courts admiration with the simplicity of a child; he has a child’s 
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boastfulness, and a child’s power of making believe. He calls the 
solitary box-tree in a painted barrel, by the side of which he drinks 
his coffee, a bosquet de verdure ; hd ‘"describes his square yard of 
garden, with its' miniature bed of dahlias, as a vaste jardin 
d'agrement ; with the eagerness of a six-y^ar-old, he solicits your 
appreciation of thqir beauties. The Englishman, on the other hand, 
would rather bite his tongue off than express all the admiration that 
Tfe’ieels for his qwn possessions; he affects to belittle them, describes 
his rural palace as his ‘ little bachelor box in the douhtry,’ and would 
be seriously offended if his depreciation were accepted literally. 

The Frenchman never feels the personal spnse of the ludicrous; 
he has no perception of incongruities: he knows nothing of mauvaise 
horde ; he is a stranger to the self-eonscioilsness of unrecognised 
dignity; her cannot understand the meaning of the word ‘ prig,’ 
because at no time, though often self-important, does he taker the 
serious view of life, or fif his part m jt, the precocious conception of 
which distinguishes that variety of thq human race. It is as a child 
that he can take delight in simple, almost infantine pleasures, that 
he enjoys himself freely and often selfishly, ‘ expresses his emotions 
openly, whether of joy, pleasure, affection, or rage, and walks in pro¬ 
cessions as if he were part of a pageant, not as if he were a shame¬ 
faced criminal. He cannot sympathise with the Englishman's dread 
of attracting attention. He cannot comprehend why the only emotion 
which it is desirable to display in public is ill-temper, or why cray¬ 
fish & la Bordelaise should be eaten with the same air of stoical 
indifference with which we sit down to a cold mutton chop. If ho* is 
immoral, he is so frankly and without disguise; he bangs the front 
door noisily as he goes cfr returns, while the Englishman, 'shoes in 
hand, lets himself out and in with a latchkey, and probably officiates 
the next morning at family prayers. It is, again, because he is never 
a boy, that the Frenchman remains a child in the zest with which he 
pursues his immediate esid, the naturalness of his enjoyment, the 
perpetual freshness of his interests. He n£ver mortgages the present 
for the future. It is this concentration on the passing momen t which 
gives to .French life its 6lan and abandon, its directness and rapidity, 
its sparkle, allurement, v hnd caprice. 

But the river has other lesions to teach. By the side of the 
stream stand rows of poplars, and under the shade of every tree sit 
fishermen watching intently the motions of l th6ir floats. Every age 
and rank are represented. ‘The provincial dignitary, laden with the 
affairs of state, sits between two ragged gamins, each more successful 
than himself. Their tackle is equally miscellaneous \ it ranges from 
the mast of ‘some’tall ammiral’ an<f a line capable of holding 
I-eviathan himself, to a mdre twig, & coloured string and a crooked 
pin. Their common prey is the gudgeon, and the eport is pwr excel¬ 
lence the national pastime of provincial France, the index and the 
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school of national character. It is here that the good people of the 
provinces acquire habits of frugality and patience, and ar d trained to 
be content with little and totaake the moat of everything. It is here 
that the rural *shopkee|)er was taught the motto, ‘ au-gagn e-petit,’ 
which is the canon of his trade. It is here that the peasant has 
learnt to cultivate every barleycorn of soil, to utilise every possible 
coign of vantage, and, prodigal of nothing but iimself, sparing of 
everything except his labour, to toil the livelong day for infinitesimal 
rewards. • * * 

Small and unworthy of notice though the single gudgeon may be, 
the frtyvre is incomparable. The lesson has been learned ill many 
ways, and the influence of the national pastime is not only culinary, 
buf literary, social, and moral. From it the man t»f lettdife has learnt 
the art of raising a dainty palace out of airy nothings aqd of building 
on ^lender facts hi's unrivalled generalisations. In society it has 
taught the Frenchman the value <3f small-talk, and the unwisdom of 
only opening his mouth \vl\en Ire thinks that he has hooked a salmon. 
Morally it has revealed to him the secret that happiness consists, not 
in an isolated day of Expensive enjoyment purchased by a vast outlay 
of time and trouble, but in the succession of small pleasures which 
lie at his feet—that it is, in fact, rather a mosaic of an infinite number 
of tiny gems than the single jewel of great cost, which philosophers 
seek and seldom find. The jostling of young and old in pursuit of 
the same sport keeps the grandpa re in touch with the bein'. The 
juxtaposition of rags and respectability on the banks of the same 
stream carries on the work of the Cafe, and promotes the kindly feeling 
of rural classes. It also»fast«irs that contempt for appearances which 
enables “the country gentleman to tetjiier his co\vs under his dining¬ 
room windows, to dispense with liveries for his servants, and to drive 
in his antiquated shay a horse not unacquainted with the plough, 
bludgeon fishers can have no false shame. J’easants'do not aspire to 
broadcloth, bpt wear their patched blouses avith complacency. Their 
wives are content to their heafcls with gay handkerchiefs, and 

are not tempted to ftiake their honest faces ridiculous iq the latest . 
Parisian nfltelt/. Finally the abgurd dl^Jarity between the means 
and the end—a disparity Which £uns through all forms of French 
■sport—accounts fcr the absent*? of any sense *of incongruity which In 
France meets and amuses’us on every side. ’When, with imperturbable 
gravity,*tlie cat’s-meftfc inan proclaims hist wares with a fanfaronade of 
trumpets which might herald the approach of a conqueror of kingdoms, 
we feel that he must Occupy his sp&re time in fishing for gudgeon 
■with a barber’s’polfe and a hawser* flie ® me reflection may explain, 
an French literature, the frequent cohtrast between the grandiloquence 
■of the exordium and the insignificance of the conclusion; it may also 
help us to comprehend ‘the process of* thought by which a would-be 
landscape gardener, with a taste for topiary work, can cheaply satisfy 
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his passiop by clipping the back of his poodle into rosettes and pom¬ 
pons, or to understand the habit of mind of the carter who gravely 
harnesses with bits of string an assf no bigger than a dog as the- 
leader to the magnificent Perchet'on' who stands eighteen hands high 
in the shahs. 

» * 

But writer an<j reader alike are weary of moralising. It is grow¬ 
ing late in the evening of an early autumn day. Summer is dying; 
a .shiver passes over tl\e plain, and faint white mists begin to float in 
undulating wisps across the flat “meadows. It *ds lime to make for 
the bridge and th$ town. • 

On the bridge is gathered a motley crowjl. Sleek citizens have 
closed their doors* and sallied forth, with their wives and ^sons 
and daughters and servants, to take the s&r; peasants bid adieu 
till the next- market day to the dancing lights of the local metropolis, 
and* laden with baskets ap«k bundles, tramp sturdily homewards; 
artisans lean over the Hridge to catch Jthe freshness of the river breeze 
on the parapet sit men and women, boys and girls, chattering and 
twittering like swallows on a church tower. Here the bdcherons , 
bent double beneath their loads, rest their bhrdens against the sides 
of the bridge to interchange a pinch of snuff. There washerwomen 
poise their holies upon the wall and free their arms for a gossip. 
Beneath, great $imber-laden barges shoot silently from under the 
arches, and lose themselves in the dark shadow of the poplars beyond. 
Above, soldiers swarm like bees, gather into knots, disperse, and collect 
again, lleservistes of all shapes and sizes, uniform only in the 
inevitable red trousers and long blue coat, stand awkwardly at atten¬ 
tion to'salute a group of officers who puss clanking down the pave¬ 
ment. Now and then a tramp slouches by, begging his way, not, 
like the mediaeval palmer, to the Holy Land, but to Paris. 

* Two priests, enjoying a hard-earned holiday, pause bv the 
parapet; the one short* round and rubicund; tjie other tall, spare, 
severe. It is ever thus f the jour gras always hunts in couple with 
the jour maigte. The 'qne leans his pkuneh against the bridge, 
doffs his tricorne, mops his face, and looks down upon the lights 
dancing, on the stream bdfsw ; the other stands erect, gazing, across 
the mirror which the rrver holds «out to life, into the depths of the 
distant shadows. SpoAsmen, faultless in all the 'details of their 
appointment, followed,*wearily by their liver-and-white pointers, 
tramp over the bridge into the town. A ^rdy-bearded gdat jumps 
upon the parapet,looks inquisitively at water below, shakes his head, 
leaps down, and scampprs off, as 'the wild reedy note of the herdsman's 
pipe blends with the blare‘of the cewhorn with which* a personage in a 
general’s uniform hawks copies of Le Petit Journal at a halfpenny 
apiece. Down the centre fcf the*bri<Sge pours an incessant stream of 
vehicles. Over the paved causeway clatters a ‘dogue cart, 5 with 
jangling bells, and Cesar or Minos yelping in advance. The great 
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grey horses strain against their lyre-shaped painted collars, and 
strike sparks from the stones as they answer to the Vhips and 
shouts of the drivers in the Sffort to drag.the high-wheeled timber¬ 
laden* waggons* up the steep, pitch of the croWn of the bridge. 
Creaking and groaning over the pavement lumbers a bullock cart, 
as rude in construction as the* state coach of King Dagobert. Ante¬ 
diluvian hooded gigs pass by at a steady pace, nlled with peasants, 
the women holding lanterns on their ample knees, the horses geirrg 
at a dogged, patient trot, as though they knew that *they must travel 
far on into the night before the home ia reached in one of the little 
clearings of the forest of the LtJlgue. From the town beyond comes 
the lively rattle of the drums, as with quick step the patrol beats*the 
rataplan through the streets, and all is over for th% day.*'' * 

• 

Howland E. Fbotuebo. 
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THE LIMITS OF FRENCH ARMAMENT 


When the military history of the nineteenth century is written, 
two circumstance's will stand out beyond all dohers: the extraordinary 
advance made in the man-killing and destructive powers of the 
weapons employed, and the great increase in the numbers of asmed 
men maintained both' in peace and war by European continental 
nations. , 

The one is caused by the advance of science, the other* by the 
distrust entertained of each other by several rival nations of about 
equal strength, and is rendered possible by the gradual development 
of the modem system of military organisation introduced at the 
beginning of the century and gradually perfected towards its close. 

Of the two circumstances the latter is undoubtedly the more 
remarkable from a national and the more interesting from an histori¬ 
cal point of view. 

It is evident that if no limit is set to the numbers to which the 
military forces of rival powers may attain—no such technical limit, 
I mean, as is impof»e<J by the .difficulty of moving, feeding, or com¬ 
manding great masses of men in war—a national, as distinct from 
a military, limit will sooner or later be reached. 

Such a limit may be found in the objection of the people to be 
compulsorily taken for r.n unproductive and dangerous profession; 
in the difficulty-of financing sdch great armies, not only in war, but 
in the long days of peace; in the interruption of trade, commerce, 
and manufacture caused by the permanent inclusion in "the ranks of 
a large proportion of the nation’s mahhood; or—last, but most 
effective limit of all—iir the annual*- absorption ‘in the active army 
of the entire able-bodied male population at the age of enrolment. 

All these limits have 'been approached "at'- various times in the 
last quarter of a century by different .continental nations; the people 
grow less and less content with L the burden oi universal service; the 
budgets increase year by year u ia many cases trade and commerce 
suffer; and in one instance—and that a very striking one—the 
final limit, that of want of men,* against which there is no possible 
appeal, haB now been'reached. 

France, not so long ago the leader in the military competition. 
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has exhausted, not the patience of her people, not her credit nor her 
commercial and industrial prosperity, but the able-bodied* youth of 
the nation ; she has staked fier last coin*Hai the. European gamble 
in which the counters are armed men, can * raise ’ no more or 
* throw ’ a higher number. 

This is a startling and most unpleasant fact, w;hose approach lms 
long been apparent to careful observers, and whose actual presence 
has at last given pause to every reflective Frenchman. 

It may be argued that the armies of the past were as great as 
those most recently engaged in Europe, *that the .hosts employed by 
the races of the ancient world were often as numerous as any this 
generation has seen^ in the field, and that th«3 forces with winch 
France and Germany eilgaged in their latest struggle w£re no larger 
than those placed in line in many of the campaigns of former days. 

This is no doubt true; but the development of modem armies, 
both in peace and war, has, received its”chief impetus within 
the last quarter of a century, a period chiefly remarkable for the 
huge forces permanently maintained in peace, which, by the present 
elaborate system of organisation, will result in the opposition of 
far larger masses of men than have ever yet been engaged, when 
next two great European nations meet in war. 

The peace strength of the German army, for instance, is upwards 
of 580,000 of all ranks, an enormous establishment to maintain 
permanently when war does not threaten, the number annually 
incorporated in the ranks is almost a quarter of a million, and the 
war strength, when the present system has had time to obtain its 
full effect, will reach, it is calculated, some 4,300,000 men. v , 

Beside such figures as these, supplied by e people of little more 
than fifty millions, even the somewhat fabulous numbers of the 
armies of the old world seem to assume ordinary proportions. Nor 
doqg Germany stand alone in this respect, as is shown, by the follow¬ 
ing table, which I take from a well-informed article in the Revue des 
Bmx Mondes for the Ts6tS of September 1.896 : 


— - *- .. ™ ' 

Power # # Trained ljien ,1 Entrained men, 

Total > 

« 

Italy . . . . . 1,47.3,dOO j 737,000 

Austria . . •*. *2,(176,000 i 442,000 

Germany . . . 4,300,000 2)900,000 

Russia . . . . . 4,677,000 j , 4,000,000 

France . . . . 4,300,d()0 ; 400,000 

• 1 • 1 * 

2,200,000 .. 
2,618,000 
7,200,000 
, 8,077,000 
4,700,000 

Grand Totals 16,826,000 8,469,000 

- • - --- J ---^- 

26,295,000 


0 , * * • 

Thus in these five nations, out of a total of 'twenty-five millions 
of men of the military # age, tVo-thirds 9 are fully trained soldiers, 
while a considemble number of the Remaining third have received 
some military instruction. * 
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Never before has the world been presented with such a spectacle 
of armed manhood collected within so comparatively confined an 
area. •*. * * 

The system nipon which these great ipasses of men are? levied, 
trained, aftid organised is to all intents a growth of the present cen¬ 
tury, and, as the manner in which if affect's both the army and the 
nation may not te fully Understood by the general reader, it may be 
“TKrwell to explain briefly its action and the conditions that make for 
its effective working in a military, sense. • • 

Every nation from the earliest times ha^ aimed,at the main¬ 
tenance in peace of an adequate atfny at as'small a cost as possible, 
combined with its ready expansion at a giveh time to the numbers 
required ’fbr war.* * * * 

This expansion can be effected either by the addition to the peace 
sti^ngth of an increased nuipber of raw recruits, dr by the recall to 
the ranks of trained* men who * have already left the active army. 
There is no question which is the better system in principle : in the 
one case the fresh additions are young, untrained men, and are re¬ 
stricted in numbers by comparatively narrow limits of age ; in the 
other the men are older, are already trained soldiers, and are more 
numerous, seeing that they may be of any age up to about forty or 
forty-five. 

In the one case months must elapse before the new recruits are 
sufficiently trained to take the field ; in the other a few days, or at 
most a few weeks, should suffice to rub off the rust accumulated in 
civil life by the older soldiers. 

Under that system the blade must,ba forged and tempered-; under 
this it merely neejls.a sharpej edge* * 

In former days, and even comparatively recently, campaigns were 
conducted so leisurely that time was of no great importance; now 
the first bloW is struck at once* the harder it is struck the better, 
and thus overwhelming, strength is essential at the very outset. 

For this reason we find thht all Europe has adopted the latter of 
the twd systems outlined above, the one knowii to us as that °f short 
service and reserves, by*tyhich the active army id peS8e becomes a 
military training school from r which *a man returns to his civil 
'avocations on completion of his trailing.—making rdom for another— 
but remains liable for a longer period to recall to the ranks on 
occasions of national emergency.* 

The war strength thus becomes*the peace strength or active 
army minus the very latest refcruits and pluls the reserves. * If these 
latter consist of many classes-ythfit is, if reserve service extends over 
many years—the reserve men Will obviously form the greater part of 
the war strength, and thlis the. object of all military nations is to 
have as large a reserve as possible, especially as,it is the cheapest 
form of military force. „ 
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Now a reserve increases in direct proportion with two things— 
the increase in the active army or training school, and tnA rapidity 
with which the training in i# is imparted The larger the school, 
the greater the number of individuals trained ‘in a given time; the 
quicker the training, the flaore men required in a given time to keep 
that school up to a given* strength. 

And with the compulsory service now general 8n the Continent, 
the number of men required—so long as it is within the limits of ther 
population—is the pumber obtained, and the fen den 3y therefore of 
every continental nation is to increase, its active peace army Or 
training school and to diminish'‘the period of training, or* in other 
words, the length of service in the active army. 

The army in time ’of-peace becomes, in fact, a giganticramming 
establishment, the size of which is only limited by tbe cost of 
maintaining it and b^ the numbers of iqfen capable of entering it. . 

Never, until recently, has the "latter limit been reached, and 
there has always been, even in *the most military States, a surplus 
population each year which could not enter the active army and 
therefore overflowed tihtrained into the reserve to receive such 
occasional military training as its ranks could afford. France has 
now practically stopped this waste or overflow, but this desired 
result has not been. attained by an. unusual, enlargement of the 
active ranks, but by the absorption of the whole able-bodied male 
population, thanks to’ its failure to increase at any ordinary rate. 
The army is strong indeed in numbers, but no stronger than is 
required having due regard to the position of the country and the 
forces of the rival European States; it is the nation that has eeased 
to grow, not the army that has unduly developed. 

This retarded growth has come gradually, as we shall see. 

When the downfall of Napoleon afforded Europe a welcome 
breathing space, and the nation^ set about the organisation of 
their military forces on s permanent ba*sis, Prussia, with one-third 
the population of France, -annually absorbed in the ranks about the 

same number of men as her greater neighbour—namely,* 40,000 

•• '0 

men. 

The two forces have since grown side by -side, France generally 
havipg the advantage of numbers, as her larger population per¬ 
mitted. Her annual military contingent,, which had risen to 
80,000 men by the middle of the .century, reached 140,000 in the 
years of the Crimean apd Italian campaigns, and now amounts to 
some 240,0001 • * 

Prussia’s first? advance was to (]3,Q00, tfrtd 'as’ late as 1893 the 
entire German contingent only ainounted to about 17fi,000 per 
annum. To avoid the great waste of men} who thus passed into the 
Ersatz Reserve without ally previous training ih the ranks, the law 
of 1893 provided for a yearly inclusion in the active army of about 
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230,000 men, which, with the addition of the one-year volunteers, 
has raised*the total number to about that of France. 

Thus, after the lapse of three-quarters of a century, the two 
nations stand once utore upon the same mark is regard ix> the 
numbers yearly taken for the ranks, and are also about even as to 
both peace and war effectives. But whereas Prussia in 1818 drew her 
men from a population of but 10,000,000, while France had 30,000,000 
on**which to draw, Germany now numbers 52,000,000 to the 
38,000,000 of her neighbour. # ( • 

• The two have changed places, and the strain is now^on France. 
That she has 'hot unduly increased her* forces compared with 
Gej-many is evident^from the fact that since* 1872 her active army 
has increased by 133,000 men to the 183,000 of Germany. 1 • 

In point of numbers France is, at best, only a tie for second 
place, Russia being easily first and Germany’probably slightly ahead 
of her in quantity as sfae defcicfedly is superior in system. 

Assuming the figures in the preceding table to be correct, which 
they probably are in the main, the proportion of military strength to 
population in France and Germany is far greater than in Russia, 
Italy, or Austria, the war strength of these five Powers having the 
following ratio per 1000 to their respective populations : 


France . 

. Ill 

per 1000 

Germany *. 

. 82 


Russia. 

. ‘ . 60 

ff 

Iti&ly *•••••• 

. 48 


Austria . .. 

. 46 

If 


We see* then the price France has tq pay and the strain she has 
to endure to retain her place* and th§ gradual increase in this strain 
is shown in the following figures, which give the numbers of young 
man attaining the military age annually and the npmbers actually 
taken for the tanks, Jhe ‘present German figure is included for 
purposes of comparison. , 


• 

Period y year 

• . 

- . -p- 

Average%f total yearly 
class attaining age 
of enlistment 

• • . 

-»---*- 

Average numbers 
yetfrly taken for 
active army . 

a 

Percentage of 
<^K>ji«!rii>t£tb class 

1841-60 
• 1861-60 

1895 

Germany, 1896 

— 

*• 304,237 . 

• • 306,516 
.337,109 • 

/ 470,000 

• T 

* 80,202 
. .109,151 . 

240,675 * 
240,000 

-»_.» 

26 

* 35 

71 

61 

• 


Thus, in the middle of the century, before the ambitions of the 
Second Empire caused^ France t-6 seek for the fnilitary glory obtained 
under the great Napoleon, thq m#n^ taken to fcfrm ‘the yearly con¬ 
tingent little exceeded 25 j5er cent, of the male population 
of that age. The decade fontaining* the wars in the Crimea and in 

1 Tables annexed to the French War Budget of1897. 
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Italy raised this figure to 35 per cent., which has now been 
more than doubled. The less than 30 per cent, still remaining 
are composed of the physically unfit and the youths exempted for 
various.reasons, and it is therefore evident thht While the army has 
but kept pace with rivaf* forces it has only done so by imposing a 
gradually increasing stmin on a population continually growing 
more and more feebly. . • 

The questions now engaging military thought in France %T«, 
first: Can this stjain be in any way increased so as toVbeep pace with 
the still growing armies of other Powers, especially Germany ? and 
second : If not, can the organisation of existing numbers be*improved 
so as to Substitute quality for the coming deficiency in quantity? , 
The most recent anryial report on army recruiting, th^hfor 1895, 
seems to answer the first question in the negative. 

It shows (speaking ih round numbers) that the youths reaching 
the age of enrolment .in that year ^numbeged 337,000, of w£om 
over 9,000 failed to appear and between 27,000 and 28,000 were 
found physically unfit to serve in any capacity. 25,000 entered as 
volunteers, and 54,flOO jyere admitted for one year’s service only, 
under certain exempting clauses. 4G,000 were put back for a year 
by reason of physical deficiencies, and about 21,000 were posted to 
auxiliary services from similar causes. When some 6,000 had been 
taken for the navy, 1,000 totally exempted for various reasons, and 
over 4,000 passed direct to reserve or to the colonial forces, there 
remained 142,000 men entering the active ranks for the regulation 
term of three years. If to these are added some 18,000 put back 
from the two previous years^ the 25,000 volunteers, and the .54,000 
one-year exemptions, a grand total of 240,000 is reached, who enter 
for periods of one, two, or three years. * Of tSeie fto less than 38 per 
cent, enter *for but one year, 3 per cent, for two years, and tjie 
remaining 59 per cent, for the full term ®f three yearsk * 

There are but tWo of .the above categories from which increased 
numbers might be found for the rank*: from among^the 54,000 one- 
year exemptions, who. might; be made to give a longer service; or 
from the 2J^040k whose comparatively slight defects do not in¬ 
capacitate them for the auxiliary service’s. ^The young men com¬ 
posing the former jdass come jander various, heads, such as the 
only* sons of widows, clergy, instfuctors »or students in certain 
establishments, &c. ^Ggneral Billot, thq French \^ar Minister, 
speaking not long agq gaye it as hie opinion that the law 
of 1889, by which these exeifiptione are sanctioned, had been so 
much abused that owing to the dispensation# no less than 50 per 
cent, of the military contingent Of Ofu&i year served for but one year 
in the ranks. This figure does qot quite agree with that of the official 
report given above, but the one refers to actual service, the other to 
the term for whicli original entry was made, and this may account 
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for the discrepancy. In any case it is evident that for a yery con¬ 
siderable proportion of the youth of the country the length of 
service in the ranks is but one-third of the regulation period; but 
even if a less latitude were allowed in this respeat it would not 
increase the number of men entering, but merely add to the average 
length of service in the active army, arid it Si doubtful whether the 
country would approve of a tighter drawing of the already rather 
close net. 

As to the men who although considered unfit for the first line 
will serve for the auxiliary ranks, but few can be expected to make 
effective soldiers according to the details given in the report, from 
which it appears that of those thu3 classed ia 1895, 3,202 suffered 
from defective eyesight, 461 from goitre, 3,140 from hernia, 1,453 
from mutilation, and 2,975 from varicose veins—to name only a few 
of th^ir various disqualifications. The physical standards in France are 
already low enough ; to admit such men as 4hese to the ranks and 
expect them to bear the hardships of'A campaign would be to subject 
them to too great a trial—indeed, th6‘ very severe routine of peace 
training for three years would probably suffice to break down the 
majority. 

It would therefore seem that France cannot hope to greatly 
increase her present military strength in point of numbers so long 
as her population Is in its present condition. What this condition 
is, and is likely to remain, is disclosed in recent publications. 

The growth of French population throughout the present 
century exhibits a most curious and regular falling off. Not only 
has this .growth been slower than in many other countries, but, what 
is far more significant, this reduced rate is constantly diminishing, 
until at the present‘time the growth has absolutely ceased. 

, Population, as is well known, is affected by the birth and death 
rates and by emigration and immigration, of which the two first 
named are by far the more important. 

The French birth rate commenced the century healthily enough 
with a figure of 33 births per 1000 of population per annum. It 
has.now fallen to less than 22 per 1000, and the regularity of its 
decline ii apparent from>,the following table : 


Period 

Births per iiniium 
]N»l000nf ' 

pspulatiou 

« . 

Pevloil 

p <. 

Births per nnimm 
per 1000 of 
population 

1801-10 

.. <33 

1861-70. 

. . * 

... , 26 

3811-20 

. 33 

1871-80 

• • . 

25 

1821-30 

. 31 . 

* 1*881-0b 

* • • 

24 

1831-40 

... 20 

1801-95 

• . • 

23 

1841-50 

1861-60. 

. ’*27 t 

... i... 26 * 

• 1895 

• • 

• 

, i- 

... ' 21-4 


* « • 

The growth of the »population shows a * corresponding decline. 
The following are the figures of the last six census years: 
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Year 

Population in millions 

Inornate in millions 

Increase per cent. 

■ • 

1872 

1870 

' 1881 * 
1886 

1891 

1896 

3610% 

86- 906 ‘ 

87- 672 . 

• 38-219 

•38-343. 

38-518 

0*803* ■ , 

0-766 

0-647 

0-124 

0175 , 

• 

2-2 

20 
“ 1-4 

032 

0-45 


The year 1895* is» the most depressing yet experienced, for in it 
the birth-rate fell to* 21-4,. qnd, the death-rate being, 22-4, the 
population actually suffered a decrease of 57,581 from that of the 
previous year, in these respects. • * 

In the eighty-seveh departments into which *France is divided 

the increase and decrease of population are thus marked in the last 

• • • 

three census years : t 

lase 1831 189G 

Departments where population Has decreased ... 29 65 63 
Departments where population"has increased ... 58 32 24 

• • 

Thus in the last ten years the departments showing an increase 
and a decrease have more than changed places, and in over two- 
thirds of them a decrease is now taking place. The chief increase 
takes place in those departments containing large towns, for the 
depopulation is most market! in the rural districts. Paris, for 
instance, with her suburbs, has alone taken 200,000 from France in 
five years, while the increase in the whole country in that period is 
but 175,000. Compulsory service, universally applied, contributes 
largely to this result, men being not ftnly # assembled chiefly in the 
towns when in the army, but attracted thereto after they have left 
the active ranks by higher wages and a more agreeable existence* 
‘Le service actuel,’ says the writer in the RvvUe dea Deux 
Mmides already quoted, ‘ est trop court *poyr faire un*vieux soldat, il 
est'trop long pour permettre a l’hemme • de garder le souvenir de 
son clocher natal et Jui lai^ger l’envie 4’y Vetoumer.’ • 

A companion with Germany is of course inevitable with French 
statisticians, and the result, is not a cheerfu> one for them 1 . While 
France has only /idded 175,Q00 to her population in five yeafls, 
Germany has increased hers by nearly thfpe millions, and whereas 
the number of youn^pcysn yearly attaining Ihe age of enrolment in 
France is but 340,000, Jn Germany it amounts to about 470,000. 

In .the last seven* years fhe German births have doubled the 
French4oirths, and in another thirteqp or fouftdien years, we are told 
by M. Bertillon, the head of the “Municipal Statistical Department 
in Paris, there will therefore be £wo German conscripts for every 
French one. ' • , * 

, This state of things, we may be sure is not lost sight of in 
Vol. XLI—No. 244 * 8 s‘ 
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Germany. M. Bertillon* says that it was one of the 



of conversation when he was travelling there; and, as * German 


writer puts it, ‘the moment is approaching when the five poor sons 
of the German family, attracted by the resources a^d the fertility of 
France, will easily overcome the only son 6t the French family.’ 8 
Under these circumstances it i& not to be wondered at that 


Frenchmen are daggered, by the condition of their country. The 
extraordinary revival in wealth and trade of the last twenty-five 
years has not 4)een Accompanied^ by a corresponding increase of 
population, and everywhere one meets such cries*as these: 

. • •• • / : • • 

Cette stagnation de la natality en France est le peril le plus grave gui menace 

notre nationality.’ * Nous sommes arrives it l’extrfimt limite de nos ressources en 
hommes .—Wdumal dSs Sciences Militaires. m • • 

1 Soon France, which once was the greatest country in Europe, will be one of 
the weakest . 1 —JO Avenir Militair 4 . • 

•La France pdrit faute de jjatssances,’ ‘ Unless a miraculous change for the 
better takes place, she wilt soon disappear as a great'nation.' * La dispnrition 011 
du moins l’amoindrissement de notre patrxe est certain© si nous ne tentons rien 
pour le relever.’—M. Bertillon in Le Temps 8 n<f elsewhere. 

• 

One meets this subject everywhere in France, and can scarcely 
open a newspaper without finding some mention of it. When 
recently in the country, I found in one number of Le Temps no less 
than three separate allusions to the depopulation and its effect upon 
the armed strength of the nation. 


It would be out of place here to inquire into the causes of this 
startling phenomenon, or to make any but the smallest allusion to 
the remedies proposed; but the gravity of the situation is marked 
by thefact that a society has actually tfeen formed by M. f Bertillon, 
and others who share his views, with the somewhat curious title of 
‘ L’Alliance National© pour l’Accroissement de ia Population Franpaiae,’ 
with offices in the Avenue Marcecu, Paris. 

One remedy recommended by M. Bertillon is the. extension of 
the principle of.* degrdvement proportional ’ to bachelors and people 
with small families, the bachelors abovp thirty being most heavily 
taxed, and then, on a descending scale, those fa* u^jes “with no 
children, and with one, two, or tnree children respectively, while all * 
those with more than> three children^ should be exenjpt. 

We may leave these somewhat fanciful schfemes for the more 


solid consideration of whet improvements, if any, can be made in the 
organisation of the existing numbers of the army, since it would 
seem that these numbers cannot be Appreciably enlarged, amounting 
as they do to what Is already almost a breaking .strain upon the 
country. # . \ i « t '■ 


Quantity is not, of course, everything. We must have quality 
as well, and efficiency is as necessary to a military force as sufficiency. 
3 ‘ Population in France,’ The Globe, January 12,1807. 



i, us I have ventured to call it, of short 
service stretched to its very farthest limit, has certain obvious dis- 


In |he first place, it is doubtful whether any instruction thus 
ground into a human being by a continuous process of forcing is as 


effective as a more gradual absorption of knowledge, military or 
otherwise. Even granted that such a system is ndt inferior to any 
other, is there time in the present continental limits to attain the 
high professional knowledge now required of evdn the private soldier 
by the many advances in the science of war ? The period of service 
in the German Army is now but two years for all eicept thl cavalry' 
and mourited artillery, and, although three years ^ still the regula¬ 
tion period for all arm* ip France, we have it on, the«authoi?ity of the 
War Minister that but 50 per cent, serve longer than one year in the 
ranks. The early age*of # lntry, the short period spent in the ranlp, 
the tremendous pressure ef military traihidg while in them, all tend 
to turn out vast masses of untried, rapidly trained, inexperienced 
young men, who will form the major part of the war armies of the 
future, a large majority ef whom will have been some years in civil 
life, with but a few weeks’ yearly training since they left the ranks, 
when called upon for the decisi ve struggle. 

Of military experience or practical knowledge they will have but 
little on leaving the ranks to return to the civil life tHey can scarcely 
be said to have quitted; 

I do not wish it to be thought that I am opposed to the reserve 
system; on the contrary, I recognise it as the only one by which 
nations can be fully prepared for war; but, although the system may 
be sound enough, it does not follow that the manner in whicfi it is 
administered is invariably correct. ■ Is there not a danger on the 
Continent of its being abused in the rage for numerically great forcesi 
or, as the French style it, ‘la folie dn nombre’ ? A necessary con¬ 
sequence of extreme‘short service in the r^nks followed by long 
service in the reserves, and the incoiporation in both in turn of 
practically the whole male population, .is that when the # artny is 
mobilised for waif by far the larger portion o£ it will be reserve men* 
Vho for a more or less extended period have left the ranks in Vhich 
they originally seryed.so short an apprenticeship* 

Wire France to go to war in the larly spying, when her annual 
contingent—which join^.ajKrat October of each year—had been so 
few months in the ranks as to. be useless for fighting purposes, the 
four millions which she claims to t>e able to put in the field would be 
composed of about 5^)0,000 men of ^he qctife’army and some 
3,700,000 reservists:*the latter.wcfuld outnumber the former by 12 
to 1. Of course the whole of the^e reservists would not be in the 
first line; many of them would form the garrisons of fortified camps 
and fortresses denuded of their ordinary garrisons by the field army; 
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but even then the troops in the fighting line would contain a large 
proportion of reserve men. 

To reserve men as .such there <§ao objection, but it is from the 
point of view ‘of what the French call ‘l’encadrement’ that their 
presence in overwhelming numbers may be a doubtful blessing. 

These large quantities of reservists rfho will flood the units or 
cadres of the fighting line will be men who have served but a brief 
period of one, two, or at the most three years in their respective 
corps, at some anterior date; they will have formed but few ties in and 
'have been but slightly iq, touch with them, during their brief sojourn 
in the ranks as untrained conscripts, and will probably have lost what 
little touch theyponce had in the years they have spent m civil life 
since Waving the ranks. They will all be voider men than thoie they 
find servjpg when they rejoin, older as a rule than the very non¬ 
commissioned officers who‘will be in authority over them ; and thus 
in many most important‘ways they will be wanting in that cohesion, 
that unity of ideas and interests, which form the basis of all esprit 
de corps, of all true discipline and military control. 

The question of non-commissioned officers is in itself a serious 
one, as the French have long recognised. So apparently distasteful 
is the military life to the average Frenchman, that when his short 
period of service is over he can with the greatest difficulty be in¬ 
duced to re-engage to complete a longer period as a ‘ sous-officier.’ 
In 1889 the re-engaged sous-officiers in the French Army—that is, 
men of over three years’ service—numbered but 1G,000. 

Even in our own small regular force we have at present upwards 
of 14,000 sergeants. Such a figure is quite inadequate for the 
purposes of an army with a peace strength of over half a< million and 
an estimated war strength of about eight times that size. 

‘ So obvious was the danger that inducements were offered in 1889, 
on what eVfen we should consider a liberal scale, in the shape of 
bounties, increased pay, pensions, on leaving, and eventual civil 
employment to those ‘ sous-officiers ’ who should re-engage * beyond 
three 1 years for even comparatively short terms; and these measures 
*■ caused the numbers of yg-engaged m§n to rise to*o$fer-84,0t)0 in 1893, 

but at a considerable cost. ' 

\* * 

The law of 1892 reduced these advantages in some particulars, 
with the immediate result that the re-engagement fell off, so that on 
the 1st of January,. 1836, thejoumbers of <*?.-engaged ‘ sous-officiers * 
had sunk below 16,000—lower than, ever, 

A new law, restoring some of the privileges to this very important 
class, has lately been passed, apd it is hoped * that the numbers may 
again rise. *• u 1 • 

Much attention is uonstaptly paid to this question in military 
reviews, where ‘ La question des sous-offs ’ is a frequent heading. A 
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writer in the Revue des Deux Monties of the 15th of December, 1896, 

says: f Sans ces rengagds pourtant, par ce temps de service 4 court 

terme, Fceuvre militaire du pays ne saurtfit« vivr|; ils sont la 

tradition, c’est-a-cfire l’amef meme-de l’arm4e,’ and General duBarail, 

an ex-Minister for War,'ai^d a very able one, says that the army must 

have older men in the ranks, and that the reserves vtfll not suffice for 

this, but that there must be in each company, squadron, or battery, 

‘ quelques soldats vraiment d’elite, e’est-a-dire 4es sohjats de metier 

ou de vocation.’ What makes matters worse is that the inevitable 

• • 

■comparison with Germaifjr shows,that in her army, of abopt equal 
strength there are upwards of 70,61)0 re-engaged soldiers. ’ *. 

T^e importance of # a, so to speak, permanent'element in every 
army cannot be denied, and, with the present extreme short-service 
armies of great size, tp which some milliqns of reservists "will return 
on mobilisation, this nee(J for older no»*cpmmissioned officers thAn 
the original term of service can provide, and with them a continuity 
of tradition, becomes most pressing. 

When the Germans in 1893 added to their army by the yearly 
incorporation of increased‘numbers, they raised.the extra cadres thus 
necessitated in the shape of a fourth battalion for each of their 173 
existing three-battalion regiments. These 173 new cadres, as 
originally constituted, were but weak units, or half-battalions as they 
called them; but they have since seen the inadvisability of a number 
of weak cadres, and have now transformed the original 173 half¬ 
battalions into 86 full battalions capable of taking their place in war 
alongside the other battalions of the army. 

The y rench are anxious* t6 follow the, German lead and to add 
fourth battalions to their 145 thrAe-battalion regiments; but, in the 
first place, they know not where to turn for the men ; and even if 
by utilising the services of those now exempt after one jeer’s service* 
and by taking some of those now passed 'to tiae auxiliary ranks as 
physically unfit, 1 'they coulcf raisd sufficient, thftre is a growing feeling 
against a number of weok‘*battalions whi^fi will bd flooded with 
reservists on mobilisation. * * 

• Rather, it is argued, have'fewqr •cadres** ftf greater merit than i 
larger number chiefly composed of partially trained reservists, whose # 
connection with tfte corps they join for war is,extremely slight. 

The Comte de Villebois-Mareuil, in an*.able article entitled 
‘ L’organisation des tro{p£s de prerfu6re ligne’ in the * Revue des 
Deux Mondes for the 15th t of December, 18^6, to which allusion has 
already begn made, has some sensible remarks en,this head. Since 
1870, he remarks, tfie effort's of f^raftice liave been directed to 
obtaining an increased number‘of troops without Asking if they are 
of military value, and, according to him, tfie ‘n^ass’ has suffocated 
the ‘ elite.’ Frandfe, he says, thinks tod much of her reserve, and 
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especially of its older classes; and too, little of the mobilised peace 
army and the troops of the first line. c 

He sums uj^ the riv&V policies of* France and Germany by saying* 
that Germany looks to her first line, and aims at striking a hard 
blow at once, France relies on her reserves, and at retrieving first 
losses by their means; the one is for speed, the other for staying 
power. 

* The other writer in the Revue, whose article I have quoted more 
than once, takes the same view* of this question, but advances a 
.scheme cf his own, into frhich I cannot enter in defail. He holds 
* that the essential of a good recruiting law is the creation of a ‘ ttos 
solide ’ agtive army to serve for the ‘ encadremest ’ of trained reservists 
when they are required to rejoin the rants, and to ensure this he 
would enccfurage the re-engagement of as many mqn as would provide 
thb present army with 250,300 /veterans, serving on extended terms 
of six, fourteen, and twenty-four years beyond the original one year 
he would exact from every man. .. ‘ 

There are two considerable objections to c such a scheme. In the 
first place, an enormous expenditure would be necessary to induce 
so many men to extend their service for such long periods 
and to provide them with pensions on their final retirement, an 
expenditure the author does not appear to have at all correctly 
estimated. Any such expenditure cannot, of course, be exactly 
determined beforehand, but, being the result of voluntary action on 
the part of the individuals concerned, can only be arrived at by 
actual^ experiment. 

In the second place, .if so grekt'a' number remain for such 
long periods in the active army or 'training school, a much reduced 
number of vacancies will yearly arise in its ranks, and a considerable 
waste will therefore take, place fi unless the peace establishment be 
largely increased to Incorporate the full supply every year. u The 
author would retain tlfe sam|! establishment, and yet counts pn in¬ 
corporating the present numbers, a state of things incompatible with 
the retention of 250,0Q0 yeterans for so many yearsfr t He goes, how¬ 
ever, too far in' the djrehtion of' stiffening the ranks with older and * 
f more experienced mqn. ' 

France does not require—ner do any 'of the aniiies of the Continent 
—large numbers of veterans of twenty-four^ fourteen, or even six years’ 
re-engaged service in the active ranks in peace; a far smaller number, 
with far less service, will suffice. * iW whatever the faults of this 
scheme in detail, it it; significant that its author, as, well as«the Comte 
de Villebois-Mareuil and others,' should 4 advocate strengthening 
the fighting line try stronger and more experienced cadres rather than 
an accumulation of great quantities of extremely short-service men; 
and when we have similar testimony from high ihilitary authorities. 
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such as General duBarail and Genial Billot, both Ministers for 
War, we may regard it as highly probable that it will be in this direc¬ 
tion, of improving the quality 6f their ranks, that French military 
policy will tend in the future, ‘especially now that an increase in 
quantity is debarred \>y # a stagnation in the growth of tie popula¬ 
tion. « 

The next great war will undoubtedly bring many surprises in its 
train. The advance in weapons of destruction, especially in *the 
power of artillery # and repeating rifles, will not, perhaps, produce 
more marked results* $han wiU the great masses of shprt-service 
soldiers *which the extreme development of the system permits 
gre^jt continental powers to place in the field. Whether the results 
of the training of these men will be at all in proportion to their 
numbers; above^ all* whether they will have among them a suffi¬ 
cient number of experienced soldiers by profession-—men of military 
experience, knowledge, and rqpource—to leaven the numbers of 
swiftly trained, machine-mad<j reservists, remains to be seen; but 
I venture to predict that the army which, while not greatly numeri¬ 
cally inferior, has devoted its attention to quality rather than to 
quantity, to providing trained and experienced soldiers rather than 
hordes of men who are as much armed civilians as soldiers, will be 
at a decided advantage in the next great struggle. , 

Providence is on the side of big battalions—but of big battalions 
of soldiers, not of men whose experience of the active ranks of their 
profession has not extended on an average over one or two years of 
their life. 

Heresies the last grefot* hope of France. In point of numbers 
she cannot hope any longer to keep her* plaee in the race, to 
compete with her powerful rival, nor apparently to enter into compe¬ 
tition with hen own past. Her # stationary, almost .diminishing, 
population renders this impossible now apd far some time to come; 
for it must be «remember£d thht it is to the children bom to-day 
that she must look for Jier army of a quarter of a* century hence, 
and the* coming ^generation of French soldiers will be • strong op* 
weak according as the birth-ratgs .of the ^present time arejtarge hr 
small. 

The nation is alive to the deplorable circumstances disclosed by 
statistics of population, census returns, arid figures of births and 
deaths. "Whether afiy* means cAn be Ibaken to improve these 
circumstances and restore Fiance to her former vigorous national 
growth *js very t doubtful; but it is not .numbers alone that win 
battles, as a thousqpd instances in*JuAory—not the least significant 
of which are to be found in our own'island story—go to prove. At 
present there is little doubt, j ridging by the f utterances of French 
military authorities from the highest downwards, that France is 
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inferior to her great rival not only in numbers, but in organisation. 
The race is'not always to the swift, or the battle to the strong, but 
it would be madness therefore to aspttme that the slow will first 
arrive at the deired goal, or the weak emerge victors from the 
struggle; arid at present everything conspired to point to a decided 
failure of France in the great national coihpetition in which all 
Europe is engaged. 1 

John Adve, 

Major B‘.A. and Brevet LHerltcnant- Colonel. 
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THE - SIGNIFICANCE OF fHE 
SIAMESE VISIT 

Old chroniclers tell us that as far back as the Georgian epoch a 
mission from ‘ thfe King of Siam, in thqjEast Indies,’ u T as ‘ received/ at 
the Court of St. James’s. Howeve'r this mayffiave been, the present 
ruler of Siam had never jou/neyed westward of Calcutta—albeit his 
own city of Bangkok is the most considerable place encountered by 
the voyogeur between’ the capital of British India and Canton— 
until this year, when something besides a natural desire to see the 
world has brought him to Europe. That England was from the 
first the objective point of King Chulalongkorn’s tour was imme¬ 
diately known at the Quai d’Orsay, where, indeed, it has been the 
cause of much speculation and more than a little uneasiness. In 
the present paper I propose to show how extremely well founded 
this feeling of unrest both is and ought to be. It must be borne 
in mind that practically, from first to last the aim of the King 
of Siam’S visit to Gneat Britain bps almost jx purely political 
significance.. 

What are tfye facts ? The beginnings of French earth-hunger 
in Indo-China date back to 177*4. Ill thfit year *tlie Annamite 
people, then upder the suzerainty of the' Chinese Emperor, had the 
ill-grace to put to deatji ihe petty rtder of their country, together 
with hi$ eldest son. * His second son sought sanctuary ftith tho.* 
Bishop of A£fran,*a Franciscan missionary through, whose influence 
at the Court of Louis the Six£egnth the throne of Annam was 
regjpned with the t @o-operatfon of a few Freftfch officers. Between 
this date and ‘ the thirty gears’ peace ’ Gallic missionary influences 
were steadily at work ^in .Annam; but it was not until* exactly fifty 
years ago (1847) that.a persecution of the Christians by King 
Thien-Tri afforded all We excuse deemed necessary for an open act 
of aggression. * In* that year the French destroyed Thien-Tri’s 
‘ fleet ’; nine years* later they seized* the citadel of Turop and ac¬ 
quired Cambodia; and in February J861,France and England being 
then allied against Chirfa, Admiral Charner secured possession of 
Saigon—never again to be evacuated by his countrymen. 

957 
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In 1868<±he present King of Siam, Phra Somdetch Chulalongkorn, 
ascended the throne. Almost at once i$ was forced upon him that 
his French neighbours 'were casting covetous eyes upon his 
dominions. .Could he hope to resist them;successfully? He did 
not know, but desired to try. In the. early* eighties France com¬ 
menced the subjugation of Tonquin, Although, it will be recollected, 
no actual declaration of war with China took place, hostilities on a 
formidable scale* were “undertaken by the French. Formosa was 
bombarded, and—ythis by a ruse very similar to lhat subsequently 
employed by them*when forcing the^bar of the 'river at*Bangkok— 
the French also destroyed the Chinese fleet at* Foo-chow. General 
Bridre de J’Isle \jjas given supreme command of ‘the Army , of 
Tonquin,’ with General N6grier as second. In 1885 the latter (who 
appears to hftve resembled Hannibal’s descriptipn of Marcellus— 
* a b?ave soldier but a bgd gerilsral,’) was driven back from Langson 
with heavy loss, and had the mortification of seeing his wounded 
have their hands cut off by the barbarous 'Tonquinese. This disaster 
was disguised as much as possible at the time, ijie "French authorities 
having forbidden the presence of foreign correspondents in their 
camps; but the affair was described fully to the writer by their 
Consul at Bangkok. 

A campaign of ‘ negative triumphs ’ left the French in touch with 
a half-conquered people. Coupled with the death, from sickness or 
wounds, of Admiral Courbet and many another capable officer of both 
services, it created something like a revulsion of feeling at home. 
On the voting of the Tonquin credits stormy debates were the order 
of the day, and M. Clemenceau was keenest of the keen in opposing 
the prolongation of 1 the 'struggle, just as Jules Ferry led the move¬ 
ment in its favour. * * 

It was not- until 1893 that France openly attacked Siam. The 
demand was subtly fomftilated—on behalf, not of-the G overnment of 
the French Republic, but*,of ‘ tlje Empire qf* Annam.’ ‘But even so 
the French had been in Annam for perhaps & quarter of a century, 
"whereas Sidm could show an undisturbed, undisputed^tqjjure* of the 
Mekong River’s rive gquctte for fit*least ninety years. To slightly 
paraphrase a familiar passage in Henry the Fourth, by her sword she 
had won it, and by her sword she desired *tp keep it. • 

It would be interesting to learn from tl^e King’s own lips the 
effect of this * just and moderate ’ claim upon Ihe Court of Siam. It 
burst upon them like a thunderclap. « the Foreign Minister, Prince 
Devawongse, 1 and hie colleagues suggested a little substantial proof 
of this shadowy claim; and to,tins* day such proof has never been 
vouchsafed’ them, the cession to France of territory amounting to 

rather more than one-ihird of the entire kingdom was insisted upon; 

* « 

1 The King’s half-brother and brother-in-law. 
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and in March 1893 that, Power sent the ship-of-wgr Lwtin to 
Bangkok, where she remained for months a standing menace. 

A rigorous blockade of the Siamese* seaboa^i followed, •result¬ 
ing in a few short tlays in complete surrender of .the disputed 
territory to France and the payment of a heavy war indemnity. 
The De Lanessan school of diplomacy had scored a shining success. 

And the attitude of affairs at the present time ? By the Anglo- 
French Convention of last year the King of* Siam’s position became, 
to say the least* slightly anomalous. That agreement practically 
amounted to the fair* division, ^etween 3 France «and England, of the 
whole* of Siam save that portion situate in the fertile valley of the 
IS^einam, whose autonomy they still guarantee preserve. And yet 
is the arrangement *fair ’ in the fullest sense of that commercial 
term ? Anyhow, France holds, in addition to the long-coveted port 
of* Chantabun, that pg,rt of the province of Luang Phrabang Avhich 
is situate upon the right bank* of the Mekong. Moreover, under the 
Convention between Frances and China in 1895, the former Power 
was given every facility for completing her control of the great trade 
route into Yunnan. Enough has been written by others on the 
subject of a neutral zone to convince Imperialists of the vital import¬ 
ance to Great Britain of Siam as a buffer between Burma and French 
Indo-China. Mr. George Curzon, in most of whose conclusions one 
is forced to concur, has very aptly described British India as ‘between 
two fires’—Russia and France. But was Mr. Curzon exact in com¬ 
mitting himself to the assertion that ‘ the commercial position of 
Great Britain in the Far East stands unassailed and unassailable ’ ? 2 
France, by winning for* lierSelf what ,may be vulgarly described as 
‘ the best of the deaf,’ has proVed alike hep ability and her anxiety to 
strike a decisive blow at British commercial supremacy in this 
direction. Absolutely devoid of,the colonising-instinct as they are, 
these Chauvinists *cannot be made to recogiJise that whatever country 
has the misfortune to come* under their^Segis is henceforth doomed 
to commercial extinction. Of this truth all history is pregnant. 

The Iftngjof Siam, as lie glances towards England, must feel time' 
the hand of ill-fate has pressed lumvily d^bn^his cotmtry of*late years. 
In addition to^the blows dealt by the wiles of French statecraft, the 
d€ath of the Cfbwn Prjfice, lVlaha Vajirjmhis, a bright, promising, 
and talented boy, was a misfortune as staggering as it was wholly 
unexpected. The King himself *is in delicate state of health, and 
the outlook cannot bg*such*as to inspire him with a renewal of high 
hope virile hj$ ‘ friends the enemy ’ are .knocking so impatiently at 
the gates of Bangkdk. From* the walled and battlemented city 
within a city, in which His Majesty passes tfie greater part of his 
time when at home, he .cannot*pos^iblv see many gleams of hope upon 
the cloudy political horizon. Former treaties and conventions between 

* Tlte Destinies of the Far East. 
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France and the countries of the Orient have not remained binding 
upon the for&er Power during many years.’ 

The staunchest adherents a peace*atrdhy-price policy will hardly 
venture to deny tha^ 1 Great Britain was badly outwitted on the Mekong 
question. With M. Develle at the Quai d’Orsby, M. de Lanessan at 
Saigon, and M. Pavie at Bangkok, the cahse of aggression was in the 
safest hands. In Paris, Baron de Mohrenheim was instructed to pro¬ 
mise Bassia’s support and co-operation * on all points of the dispute 
with Siam.’ The idea of France needing a partner in her aggression 
is of itself ridiculoUs enough, % but not so ridiculous having regard to 
the‘possibility of England or Germany*rendering aid to the unfortu¬ 
nate King. Leading jurists were unable to determine, at the time, 
whether a * state of \ffer ’ existed between France add Siam—whether 
the presentation of a peremptory ultimatum after a naval battle in 
the Meinam, the absolute ruptdre of diplomatic relations, and shage 
fighting on the Mekong itself, *did not constitute war. The press of 
the Triple Alliance, particularly that of Berlin (where the Tageblatt 
has represented John Bull standing open-mouthed while Jean cuts, a 
Siamese soldier in half), affect to marvel at the pacific tone pre¬ 
served by the British Government upon this question. The Vosdsche 
Zeitung, while appraising the policy of France weakening her hold 
in Europe by dint of attempts at ‘ colonial expansion,’ said: 

4 

Looked at impartially, there cannot be the slightest doubt that Siam was 
entirely within her right.. During the lust twenty years the kingdom has made 
progress to such an extent—by constructing railways, taking large numbers of 
English and Germans into its employ, and developing trade and commerce (more 
especially with the places situate along Siam’s ceasts und inland livers)—that it, 
can no longer afford to be cut off from its distant dependencies ... * 

Ifc is obvious, therefore, that this visit of King Chulalongkorn the 
First to England jhas a well-defined political significance. The treat¬ 
ment meted out to him ha$ Keen, even .from,the debauched stand¬ 
point of French colonial politics, dastardly ia the extreme. Nor is 
> jt, ad visable or permissible to forget that the Siamese king is nulli 
secundus among Oriental rUgnarchs as a progressive rulcSr. ••And fate 
has been unkind to him indeed ! He lfas encouraged English customs 
and 6 the English language «by all the means, in his power—has taken 
the kindliest possible interest in the introduction of electric ligh£, 
electric tramways, &c., into iris capital—lias endeavoured ta model 
his army and navy, his prison and other ^ystepis, upon the English 
method—and has in person opened the first railway (that connecting 
Bangkok with Faknam) In Siam.. It is, indeed,, one ofithe strongest 
and most interesting Bights, as you Stroll .through the streets of the 
capital, to witness the ’riksh* and.ghqyry of comparative barbarism 
travelling in juxtapositfon to the electric traxncar apd the bicycle! 
And for bis broad and enlightened views the King of Siam has been 
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requited by the wholesale and utterly unjustifiable plunder of his* 
most fertile lands. ’ a 

What, it may be asked,, can Great.JSritain do at this juncture, 
both to strengthen Jier own hand in Siam, and prevent another 
Power from—as Prinde Henri d’Orldans would say—‘ holding all the 
trumps * ? The increase of our consular service at Bangkok seems to 
me imperative, if we are to keep pace with France at all. French 
commerce with Siam is in the actual ratio of 5 per cent, to England’s 
95 per cent/? This is solid feet, and is partially explained by the 
circumstance that, IJong Kong and th,e Straits derive a great part of 
their rice supply fro hi Siam. Hence the severe blow struck *t British 
commerce by the blockade of Bangkok. Siam’s potentialities as a 
great mineral-prodrcing country may be classed as "another cogent 
reason for her ‘ opening-up ’ by Europeans. This has been brought 
Out in very ingenious fashion by Prince Henri d’Orleans, whose skill 
and turgeseenee as political pamphleteer*-do not place him, as Mr. 
Archer would express it, ‘ on the summits of literature.’ Prince 
Henri’s tour Around Tonquin and Siam appears to have possessed 
him of the wild idea, that his countrymen alone hold in their hands 
the destinies (miscalled by him ‘ the trumps ’) of Vextreme Orient. 
The Prince’s ‘ splendid impertinences ’ may be summarised in this 
cardinal idea—that the President of the French Republic should 
revive in his own person the style and title of ‘ Emperor of Asia.’ 

‘ We may win the game,' lie cries, ‘ with the products of our national 
industry in the great markets of China. Do not let us lose it. Be 
Asiatic: there lies the future! ’ Now this, as Mr. Kipling’s devil 
would have it, ‘ is very beautiful, but is it art ? ’ But how does 
Prince Henri explain the trifling circumstance that the imports of 
England into Burma are five or six times greater than those of France 
into Tonquin ? I)o the innate commercialism and indomitable 
resolution of the Briton alone explain tljie contrast ? I think not. 
Why, even Germany and the Netherlands have a larger commercial 
stake in Siam than France has. ^Imagine to yourself a ‘ commerce ’ 
(French) carried on—at. all events until quite recently—by a solitary^ 
steamer making a couple, of voyages per month, and carrying, as the 
net result of twenty-four such voyages, cargo estimated to value 
under 10,000i.! On the other hand, we have to consider that iline- 
tenths of the shipping which enters the Meinam flies the British 
flag. How, under* these circumstances^ did the Rosebery Government 
manage to remain passive what time a friendly Power was engaged 
in steadily, openly,’ and flagrantly violating the independence of a 
State whose Only offence would, appear to have been that its frontiers 
ran co-terminous with -thosd of a powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbour ? ", 

It is not _,to be "denied that there are certain ‘ wrongs which 
require remedies’ in connection with the internal administration 
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of Siam to-day. His Majesty’s soldiers—at no time noted for their 
blind valourr—can scarcely be expected to feel an absolute enthusiasm 
for their master’s cause while * army refoign ’ is (apparently) untrans¬ 
latable so far as $he Aryan tongue is concerned. ^Moreover*, the 
spirit that appears to animate Siam’s phrat and princes is not, on 
the whole, good or in the interests of reform, and makes one all the 
more readily give cxadence to the rumour—current talk in Bangkok 
at thetime—that at a meeting of the Seena-boddee held during the 

blockade of 1893/ Prince-suggested the massacrg of the entire 

European community in the capital as the happiest solution of the 
Franco-^iamsse difficulty. Oi the Iacjfof esprit, tie corps'l witnessed 
numerous examples. This was notably the casa on the occasion of a 
determined ftmeute by some of the prisoners coqfitwd in the New Gaol 
at Bangkok, in which a number of the convicts were shot. Several of 
the Royal Prirfces who, fully armed, hastened to the scene of the out¬ 
break'seemed to me to figd nothingJbetter to do than spurn the dead 
and dying as they lay. Doubtless the csnvicts were ‘ carrion ’ in their 
eyes ; but, seeing that the vultures of Wat-se-Kate would be feasting 
off their bones in a few short hours, it struck me,as being unnecessary 
to give thus openly this little display of barbarism. 

The well-informed correspondent of the Times in the Far East 
has managed to keep us aufnit with the wiles of French and Russian 
statesmanship in respect to the manifest * doctoring * of the Conven¬ 
tion of Peking, as well as of certain furtive attempts to go beyond the 
terms of the agreement of last year in regard to Siam. Curiously 
enough, when I was passing through Singapore shortly after the ' war 
of 1893, the special correspondent of Le Temps was supplying, the 
Straits newspapers with an elaborate scheme‘for the practical partition 
of the disputed territory* by Ffance ‘and England—the identical 
solution which came to pass a couple of years later. It is a* solution, 
however, which-dpes not contain the essence of finality. The King 
of Siam, with the bitter ei^erience of the past four'years behind him, 
has been quick to recognis,e thi^—hence tfye chief of the motives 
which hav^s brought him to England during *H^r Majesty’s Com- 
*fttonoration Year. , , , ^ „ 

TPhe Gowemmerit of Gjreat* Britain,! now* in other hands than when 
Losd Rosebery so weakly^ surrendered ^ to M. Develle^can have no 
mission save to afford the King of Siam all reasonable guarantees add 
assurances that it will stan<J by the arrangement of January 1896, 
and will aid him in every legitimate way towards consolidating and 
adjusting his country’s relations ^ith our own,, The Quai d’Orsay 
does well to feel alarm« *And the King of Siam must be made^aware 
that in looking towards the English •Foreign" Office he is looking 
towards a source that has boty the will and the power to assist him. 

As this article goes to press ft is officially announced that a 
number of Russian officers are a!>out to undertake the experiment qf 
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reorganising and reconstructing the Siamese Army. This I take 
to be supplementary to an .attempt made (I believe) in t 1894-5 to 
raise the standing army of Siam to a strength of 30,000 by enlisting 
the male population between? the ages df eighteen and thirtjb-five, 
though I have not sufl^cient data as to the result of that en¬ 
deavour. It is, however, a qurious commentary upon the relations 
known to exist between Russia and France, that .the King of Siam 
should have hailed with satisfaction and approval this offer of co¬ 
operation from the military officers of a Power wbiph, no less *than 
France, is playing the deepest of deep games ^in the Farthest 
East. It is* noticedbljB, indeed, that 4£is Majesty’s visit to the 
Russian* capital, ere continuing his journey to England, has been 
largely concerned ^ith this decision to employ the services* of 
Muscovite officers. It"will be interesting to follow the progress of 
this fresh attempt .at -reorganisation jn the light of* the King’s 
visit. • 

Percy Cross {Standing. 
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, WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE WORLD 
OF LETTERS 

Bound the cradle of every new study cluster hypotheses like the old 
fairy godmothers* some to leave beneficent' gifts and depart, others 
malignantly to crowd the space with their obstinate presence and 
prehensions. And nowhere li^ve the gossips beeh more bustling, than 
round the still youn^ discussion* of woman’s place in the world of 
letters. The doors lie wide open, anS thf subject is obscure. Scarcely 
more than a hundred years of enterprise, and behind that, in England at 
least, a general darkness. Such glimpses as Ve get of the medieval 
woman in this country may give us the highest idea of her great capacity 
in affairs, her frequent erudition, her just authority: and Shakespeare 
confirms history^in the woman that he praises—holy, wise, and fair. 
Badiant with intelligence she stands before us (save the one pathetic 
figure so strangely marked out by her name of Ophelia, the ‘ Useful ’), 
endowed with wit and character for every emergency, and inexhaustible 
in resource and skill for the conduct of any matters with which she 
cared Jo trouble herself—crowned moreover with the admirable 
dignity that belongs Jo.perfecJ efficiency. But the mediaeval woman, 
incessantly occupied with the very considerable affairs that in those 
d£ys fell to her charge, kept silent so far as boo^s are concerned 
even from gqpd word^ and it iS only on rare # occasions that her 
vigorous administration* is" illuminated by incidental notices* and 
we are allowed to see •somefhing of thte pride, the fortitude*, the 
wvide-reaching capacity and ready charity tl&t distinguished her. 
Prom book-making she*g£ierally refrained till the*nfiddie of the last 
century. But with tlffe extraordyiary influx of wealth at that period 
a new age opened for Vomen. For the first time, in English history 
they were able to exchange country life Tor the town and the Court, 
and the wifelnight have* brocades and jewel* for London instead of 
practising economies at hbme to pay .for her husband’s journeys to 
the capital. The child of centftries.of discijbJSne and experience, mere 
fashion did not long hold*her.* AJfith leisure and Opportunity latent 
ambitiona and modest rivalries revealed themselves, tremulous at 
first and gently deprecating, as .waxy pioneers crossed the border of 
the world of letters and surveyed new fields' to conquer. 

A century is a short span in the history of woman, and the most 
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acute observers will be the least bold to foretell the secret counsels of 
Nature and Fate, and what they have in store for this new enterprise 
of hers. Nor is the shortness >of the experiment 'he only difficulty 
we feel. For even in her literary venture woman remains essentially 
mysterious. It is as though^ some inherent diffidence, some over¬ 
mastering self-distrust, had made her fear to .venture out into 
the open unprotected and bare to attack! She covers her advance 
with a whole complicated machinery of arrow-proof hjdes and wooden 
shelters. Or shfe seeks safety in vfhat is known in Nature as protective 
mimicry—one recalls-the touching forms of beautiful creajtures that, 
dwelling, in the arid desert, have 'shrouded themselves in the dull hue 
of the soil, or in arctic cold have taken on a s'nowy whiteness of 
live' breathing things that have made themselves after tile likeness 
of a dead twig, and harmless beings who in their alarm have donned 
the gay air of predatory insects and ..poisonous reptiles. Over wide 
seas, where it is hard to say if she fears man or Nature most, woman 
sails under any colour but her own—as though in perilous days a 
racing yacht hoisted the black flag of the pirate to be in fashion with 
the wild world. " 

The impression of this protective mimicry seems to deepen, as we 
observe woman at ber work. There is nothing of the reckless enthu¬ 
siast or spendthrift about ber. With a sober, straightforward, practical 
air she makes her entry into the literary world, all her resources 
counted, ranged, and ready, in her bearing a gravity as though some¬ 
thing more than mere literature were at stake. In the serious and 
sustained attempt to create for herself a domain in the intellectual 
sphere' she has from the outset seized, on occasion, not so much 
with the passion of the devotee^as with a high - sense of duty and an 
honourable .resolution - that no single talent shall be lodged with 
her useless; with something too, perhaps, of the fine thrift of the 
housewife, averse to waste, and exercised (in a long tradition of 
homely perseverance. ‘ The rectitude of lhy intention/ says Mrs. 
Catherine Macaulay, the ‘first of women., historians', ‘ has hitherto 
been, and, I tru?t in (.rod, will ever be, my support in the laborious— 
, task of delineating the political .history ‘of this country/ #nd she 
promises to preserve throughout the same indefatigable industry and 
an integrity that* cannot be justly called in question by the most in¬ 
vidious investigator; as for mere inaccuracies of style, these she 
hopes will*not be condfemhed in a fefnale historian. The painstaking 
conscientiousness of Mrs; Madfculay, the equal impartial gaze of Mrs. 
Hemans" scanning the wide world "through all time, in search of useful 
material, represent Qualities whiptp.ha^e not been denied to women 
of a later date; no one can question the gravity with which they 
pursue at once the maxims of duty and the laws, of business. 

‘Le genie/ it* is often said, ‘ n’a pits de sexe.' And no doubt 
this may be true in a sphere, if geuius care to enter there, where all 
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is artificial. The busy contrivances of women for adaptation and 
assimilation do tend to obliterate distinctions, and to rob their work 
of both the eccentricity** which they *fear and the originality they 
distrust. The tortoise’s head is kept well under cover. Only under 
some stress of overpowering emotion can # woman be betrayed into 
anything like self-revelation—and perhaps she is never quite self- 
forgetful enough for frank expression of her feeling, save under the 
passionate impplBe of,poetry. There are prose writers, such as in the 
highest degree Charlotte Bronte tfith feeling set«afiame by a burning 
imagination, and.George Eliot in vghom emotion is sustained by in¬ 
tellectual passion, who at the height of their argument^ overleap 
c&mmon bounds: but it may be doubted whether there is any woman 
save Christina Kossetti (and within her otfn limits Emily Bronte), 
whose sincerity has never faltered, and whose ardent soul has con¬ 
stantly scorned to wear thg livery of any passion save its own.. Her 
range indeed is narrow, and Mrs. Browning, with an emotion in some 
directions no less intense, may seeip to throw open the doors to a 
wider and more varied scene. But if we separate the songs in which 
under a genuine poetic inspiration she gitfes the direct intimations 
of her own soul from those that betray the iridescent activities of a 
sympathetic and gifted intellect, not untinged with literary ambition, 
the personal coptribution of her independent genius may prove, to 
say the least, equally limited in its scope and less profound in its 
significance. Christina Bossetti still remains the one poetess who, 
passing the bounds of the world to that awful region beyond fear, has 
dared steadily to survey the ultimate deep that lies within the 
woman’s nature. In the singleness sand 'intensity of her vision she 
has perhaps found one secret of that rare Artistic .completeness in 
which she surpasses not only all women but.most men.. 

" It is no,doubt a very complicated story, this story of precaution 
and disguise* If we have haerely to account for.a prudent demeanour, 
we may explain it by timidity, self»distrfist, a sensitive vanity, and 
hatred of criticism. But the problem *is .far more profound*. We 

• ha ve to fellow it down even into the mysterious uncqgisciousness which 
lies in .the ultimate dejjfihs of wqmanfe nature. *To \fie truth first* 

# pointed out by Schopehhauer—tliatthefe is another and a greater force 
than Thought in the* .Universe, n&mely the f&rcd of Will—woman 
remains the living witness. That elemental power which inspires the 
whole of unconscious’Being readhes in herfifisbighest expression, well¬ 
ing up from hidden springs of Natutp.* Whether feeling surges up to 
flood and submerge her consciousness, or sinks back into fathomless 
recesses, leaving the sensible'shfrq barb and desbjate, it transcends the 
bounds ef direct observation dr just expression. Hidden from herself 
as it were in tire unbounded deeps bf Life, she must ever be helplesB 
to justify experiences as imperative as they are obscure, or to find in 
mere language, which in every age of the world still lags behind 
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thought and perception, terms to express the subtle intimations that 
visit her. Hence her strange inarticulateness, as of primitive peoples 
painfully forging speech to serve the violent* needs the Life that 
possesses them. “Conscious expression becomes a sorl of agony— 

With stammering lipp and insufficient sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right , 

The music of my nature. ... ‘ 

But if I did it, as the thunder-roll 

Breads its own cloud, my, flesh would parish thele 

Before £hat dread apocalypse of soul. , 

* ' * * * •* , 

She is haunted by a twofold exjJerience. Primitive emotions and 

instincts that rise from abysses of Nature where*she herself is oife 
with J the world that lies? below consciousness, carry with them an 
authority so potent and, tyrannical that she is impelled to rank 
them above all functions of intelligence,. On the other hand, a rude 
and ruthless discipline warns her that these ar^but the raw material 
with which Nature works, lopping off here, and cutting down there, 
everything that pushes above the sanctioned level. By a thousand 
indications, too, Life mock’s her with the awful panorama of emotion 
continually swept before the power of common realities of the world 
like shifting sand driven before the storm—nothing stable that is 
not comprehended. Nowhere is the bewildering civil strife of Nature, 
the battle that is with confused noise and garments rolled in blood, 
stranger or less intelligible than in the devastated field of woman’s 
experience. 

"Under the pressure of perplexities such as these we cannot wonder 
that woman has fled for refuge to the traditional commonplaces,of the ■ 
market; of submitted to discipline under which the promptings of 
her instinct ,are brought into line, and set soberly marching along 
the common track to the national music. The direction in which 
she herself would wisji to travel we can 6nly ^surmise dimly out of 
a thousand lightest guesfees, tfe the forest traveller may use tiny 
growths of moss on the tvee J stems to discover’where thfe southern sun 
lies to which he journeys. IA certain regions she seems to show no * 
.intention of sSftirf^'foot. There arq illimitable deserts -and silent jraotf 
ranges whose solitudes have ’not cast their sj5ell on her. Theology t 
she has left on onfe side, though tfithopt her theology might possibly 
before now have disappeared; Philosophy and Metaphysic she has 
skirted witti precaution*; And in sixtence, though instinct tells her 
—what man has laboriously to discover—that the invisible is the 
real; before abstract speculation she has stood neutral, viewing with 
the same indifference, 1 or at le&st givwg’no fruitful thought to, Logic, 
or the practical sciences of cdnduct. Law and Ethics. Very rarely 
has she turned her mind to political »phiIoJbphy, There was indeed 
a moment in England when the passion for political freedom 
mounting high in the Great Rebellion swept every chivalrous nature 

3 t 2 
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away from personal concern into the swelling tide of enthusiasm 
for the* public good; and in .Mrs. Hutchinson we see a very 
ngble instancesof wqmam under the .impact of so violent a commotion 
—one who worthily illustrated. her belief ths£t * the celebrated 
glory of* this isle’s inhabitants, ever since they received a mention 
in history, confers some honour upon every one of her children, 
and with it an obligation to continue in that magnanimity and 
virtue which hath # famed this island and raised her head in 
glory.’ A later age produced in Mrs. Catherine Macaulay a Liberal 
of integrity, if„not of censpicuoug intellect* But our list of con¬ 
stitutional thinkers is neither extensive nor very laudable, and the 
only political writer of moderate eminence, Madame de Steel, has 
needed Tot her nurture nothing less than France and the Revolution. 
On the whole, it would seem that in speculations on the Constitution 
apd Comity of States, woman’s activity only fclosSoms in a specially 
heated atmosphere, find tends *to Jie dormant in temperate seasons. 
Seeing in the State no more than a useful machine to redress the 
unequal balance of forces and prepare the world for a new_era, her 
views are of a directly practical kind, and* in public life we mainly 
know women as moral reformers, not as political thinkers or zealots 
for constitutional freedom and development. 

The comparative aloofness of woman from theological, meta¬ 
physical, and political speculation is possibly of the same character 
as her detachment from the whole classic world. In old times, no 
doubt—in the days of Alcuin and of Colet—there were women who 
with the rise of the New Learning caught something of the scholar’s 
passion; but in later days the most •fervent advocates of* women’s 
claims, like the jnoste distinguished among women writefs, represent 
a wholly different tendency. The modern, Englishwoman has in no 
Vay been subdued to the civilisations of Greece and Rome; her cry 
still resounds: ‘ Let jtheih see no wisdom but,in Thy eternal law, no 
beauty but in holiness?’ Mrs. BroWning* who drank deep, as slie tells 
us, at the beaker of Gjeek e poetry, nof a^ a mere fly sipping at the 
brim, is*respectful to that ‘ antique tofigue; * but Jier exqltant paean 
•rings £>ut oven the deadpan : t § * * 

<5*ye vain falqp gods of Hellas, 
are silent eve*morq! 

AtM I dash Mown this (rid chalice 
"Whgre libations ran of yore. 

When George Eliot paints for us t Florence of the Renascence, the 
figure that stands pn the forefront is the 'monk Savonarola, thrown 
out in tender light against d dark background* of‘men abandoned to 
intelligence. For a scholar 6f the great scholarly time Bhe gives the 
most sympathetic portrait she*has»drawn of a man of learning. It is 
a sad likeness of pedantic prepossessions, and aspirations half 
pathetic, half contemptible; fortitude,and integrity are called in to 
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lend a show of dignity which intellectual passion cannot supply, bat 
Bardo’s very Stoicism is like the rattle of dead bones. When bis 
poor baffled futile effort is oVfej, Bomola may .piop^y busy hersplf 
about thfe outward'eonservation of a library, but sbe lightly brushes 
from her soul the ashes * of *the earth’s giants, the unvalued dust of 
ancient philosophy. Of her scholarly training, with every emotion of 
loyalty enlisted in its behalf, not a trace*remains. Her mind is 
empty and swept bare' till the domineering fanaticism of a naofik 
streams in to replenish the vacant tenement. ‘ That subtle result of 
culture which we call “.Taste ” was subdued by the .peed for deeper 
motive,’ comments her historian^ with something of the strdnge * 
desire to diminish the things of the mind which English women from 
time to time betray. • • . • 

True to her policy of, protective mimicry, woman may indeed 
soon efface these hiflerences, and boasj, of skilful original achieve¬ 
ments in the worlds of Classical and Speculative learning. But at 
present she reveals herself as intensely naodern. It is to the latest 
subjects that she turrys; and in Science and the new study of human 
life in the Novel her chief'laurels have been won. For her the world 
has practically no past—it begins here and now where she stands. It 
is indeed astonishing to survey all that she has tacitly rejected in 
making her selection out of the world’s material, as one might fastidi¬ 
ously pick a rosy apple from a decaying heap; nor can we feel that 
the problem is met by easy explanations and commonplaces of want 
of opportunity or want of capacity. As we watch this strange indif¬ 
ference, at times indeed these spasms of hostility, to the Past and 

to all Law that the Past has»rovealed, are there not moments'when 

• 

we again seem to touch those profound instincts whpse roots go down 
into the deep pf unconscious Being ? What if these things should be 
but signs that woman is herself no better than a stranger in thb 
visible established ord.er of this worlcf—a strayed wanderer from some 
different sphere-r-a witnedfe, a herald it may be, of another system 
lying,on the ultimate majg^and confines of. Space and Time. Man 
is no stranger in yds sdhse. In the world without he can distinguish*. 
& harmony, afl'intellectual order whiqji responds to and justices his> 
reason. Generation after generation, of scholars may study the con¬ 
stant Jaws that unthiftxgingly ^present themseh^S to the intellectual 
vision. In the ranks of science each soldier carries the flag on from 
the very point where the* last laid it down * and conquests in the 
realm of pure reason are .never Jost. The* very energy of man, his 
love of fight, and his nStural courage* are not^ll placed in a world 
where all creation is* subdued to Natufe’s stupendous machinery of 
war and destruction. He is*but axfother manifestation, of the 
universal Force that drives Life forward <5ver tjie rubbish heaps of 
waste. 

For woman, on the other .hand, the natural order of things affords 
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no adequate justification. Her deepest instinct is hostile to the 
visible oftier of Nature. She does not Speak the tongue of this world, 
nor does she inaher heart think its t^Sughts. For much that it offers 
her she cares nothing, while what she herself has to give is strangely 
disproportionate and uncalled for, and fitfl in ill with the ordinary 
course of life. Inspired by a ceaseless passion—unconscious, in¬ 
articulate, blind’with no* warrant of triumph—she appears as the 
astonishing and miraculous manifestation of a new Force that has 
never reigned’here as Law, the Force of redeemiag Love. With a 
sublime econonfy^she is everlastingly busy r^tipeving tjie waste of the 
'world. Xloneshe wanders in desolate placel strewn with wrecks and 
waifs, for ever gathering up the fragments th&t nothing be lost—a sad, 
obscure, ’interminable contest with the Destroyer, lightened By no 
promise, yhe trophies she carries home at night are the broken, the 
siok, and the dead. Painters have shown tfs in the group that 
gathered round the dead Christ the scene tliat is evermore renewed ; 
from the beginning of the world tift nqw women have brought their 
tears, their frankincense, and myrrh’as a vain, sweet protest against 
the brutalities of Nature and of Destiny. • * 

For outside her own heart what warrant can she find for that gift 
of love which transcends the uses to which Nature has put it ? The 
torch of Love cannot be handed on like the torch of Iteason; it is 
quenched with every lover. If the object of Eeason stands changeless 
as the heavens, the object of Love is as fleeting as the summer cloud. 
In spite of woman’s unending protest. 

Who called tliee strong as Death, O Love ? 

* Mightier thou wast and art J» • 

what provision do%s "Nature iflake for the passion that binds souls to¬ 
gether across gulfs of years- and chasms of space ? On tBis mysterious 
plane Death is closer and more conclusive than in all the world beside. 
The whole life of woman lies, indeecj, uncjer the immediate shadow 
of Destiny. In that region ojdinary huijmn activity dies. There is 
no battling with the silent shades that people ^t. Here no effort can 
■"avail to ^in a boon or to avert a doom. It is in sjjfnt Ubysses of 
ultimate experience ihat* womftn* has *Jearnt * that meagre hope oP 
•good and that dim wjtfe fear of Barm ’ which leaves^o terrible a stamp 
on her writings, breaking, even* the cheerful sanity of Mrs. Henfans : 

* This lone, fvrfl, fragile* heart—the ftjqng alone . 

In lore and g%ief—of both the burning shrine. 

t * 

« « % 

There Christina Rpssetti drank defep of the only well that ^springs in 
the outer darkness—the'bitter ttfbters of final resignation— 

' * And dreaming through the twilight 

That doth nof rise*nor set, 

Haply I Any remember, 

And haply may forget. 
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Bat nowhere has the shadow of that realm of Fate been revealed 
more terribly than by Shakespeare in the awful figure of Goneril 
suddenly arrested in the midway of her violence at the first icy waft 
sent forth from the throne of darkness; or* in Lady Jrfacbeth, unfcon- 
querable by the whole .visible world till all unseen the touch«of Destiny 
is laid on her, at whose femiliar Presence, a spectre well known to the 
^woman's soul, her strength becomes even fike melting wax. 

Of all pilgrims and sojourners in the world, woman remains injact 
the most perplexpd # and, the most .alien. From the known owler of 
things she has everything to fear, nothing to hope.. Contemptuous 
of experience with its familiar tracks and deceptions, for the benefits 
of law iff the actual world her scepticism is profound, and her dis¬ 
illusionment as to the IJast complete. In the natural order she has 
found no response ; her indignant appeal rises to the supernatural. 
With her dim consciousness of having come from beyond Law, or. at 
least from regions where there is the rfdwnbrjddon of a new Law/her 
eyes are turned only to the Future. There she images ceaselessly 
another Life to be revealed which shall utterly efface old codes and 
systems. In her need aijd desire she has allied herself with the poor, 
the slaves, the publicans and sinners, with all who, like herself, were 
seeking something different from that which they knew ; and the two 
great religions which have expressed the feminine side of feeling, the 
Buddhist and the Christian, have been sustained by her ardour. 

* This system is at least not of this world,' she cries ; ‘ my place may 
be there! ’ For an alliance which gives her Hope she has been 
content to suffer the loss of equal spiritual dignity with man, which 
was hers in the ancient ^o£ld § ; she has borne the degradation and 
humiliation brought.on her by the debased theories of "Semitic 
materialism ; she has silently subjected herself tfl codes of spiritual 
duty and discipline irf many ways calculated, since woman is jiot 
man, to quench her nascent virtues anij to nourish *her full-blown 
vice*; she has refused t<\ arraign the formal^ conventions of spiritual 
perfection ; too often, indeed, she consents .to becqncys the very slave 
of convention, and wlfat \pth alarm, what with ignorance, builds 
again and agai£ for her refuge, with busy^ trembling hands, barriers 
that reason and judgment ljad already shattered. At every moment 
she betrays freedom in a very abandonment ql terror and doubt; f*r 
her*scorri of experience and defiance of reason leave her without fear 
of tyranny, temporal gr spiritual, apd withput arms against it. From 
her bitter logic it must follow that where no law is true and benefi¬ 
cent, none is false andvbaneful* and «heer scepticism and ignorance 
meet in* her terrific code, .with its ,cruel cdhsequences—‘There is 
no kind of conscious o'bediejice’ t^afr is not an advance on lawless¬ 
ness.’ «, 

It is in this capacity .of a stranger that woihan is so interesting in 
her observation of life. We see her as an anarchist of the deepest 
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dye. A certain license runs through all her work. Not only is she 
fundamentally indifferent to form, and but moderately skilled in 
language, but at,jx>ttom, we have seen, she tends to be sceptical 
and lawless. Hen observation has something in it detached, curious, 
alert, before which every detail teems with significance. She analyses 
life as an alchemist of old searched all matter for the philosopher’s 
stone that should transmute every element to gold; and where science 
fails the passion of faith steps in. Beginning simply in the fashion 
of Miss Austen,"with & direct and .homely observation of the world 
about her, by the* very freshness of her realisngi # slie touched, almost 
without kribwingit*,*deep springs of Nature, aifd deceptive, as Nature 
is Receptive, seeme^ to the unseeitfg eye afone to be very busy 
with trivialities. But before long her self-aorifeciousness begaif to- 
march with the times, clearing the road of weaker emotions. In 
a man’s novel the author will* often challenge* hitf reader’s mascujine 
love of a gallant fight for it£ own flake. Whether the hero emerges 
from his battle with Fate beaten or •triumphant is no such great 
matter. Alive or dead he is surrounded, like the Spanish toreador, with 
the applause of the onlookers, and pity is mitigated by a sort of con¬ 
viction that, whatever may be the final outcome of things, the excite¬ 
ment and renown of a stout battle annihilate its suffering. Or, again, 
the masculine writer may claim our interest on the ground of pure 
Art—the form and balance of the story somehow convey the sense of 
a general order in which discords merge in a fnysterious harmony. 
But with woman neither the passion of struggle nor the love of form 
is overpowering. Her instinct is to lay hold of another harmony. 
With a sense of values permanently difrie$e»t from that of the -man, 
success,'efficiency, inherent wdrth couijt no more; for her than*they*did 
for Mrs. Barton ; it Ts fitness for mercy, not native value, that attracts 
her* Her tendency is to obliterate distinctions of experience— 

* Fire is bfight, 

Let temple J^unl or flax; ai%equul^ight 

Leaps in the,flame from cedar-pl;uk or weed, 

And Love is Fire. 

<ja§ting aside all verdicts* the present, # she refuse® io reckon with 
defeat, arfd claims another Judgmerft. All alike—Tito, Savonarola, 
ROmola—may become 4he vessels of Jher grace, filled*from the deep 
reservoir of love. Occas^qjial modfcm writers indeed, seeking to escape 
from an instinct which/they fear, as an effeminate snare,.fall into 
forced brutality, while others are led by #n mjdisceming pity to seek 
heroes in the wastes of the vulgar ar^d'the commonplace. But per¬ 
haps the most curiouS result of the # woman’s ppint of View is the sort 
of fascination with wjiich modem ftovelists depict* their own sex, no- 
longer as the active intelligent f beiygs of Shakespeare’s time, but 
meekly helpless before circumstances, sitting witji baffled hands 
clasped in a fruitless patience. Charlotte Bronte is perhaps the last 
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who portrays woman of the old type, erect, alert, fbll of resource, by 
the majesty of her own hbnour emancipated from lower forms of 
servitude. In what sharp Contrast with ^ane Eype does Dorothea 
stand’! or Rombla, the type of resigned unintelligent suffering, in 
limitless self-abnegation bowing her neck to the yoke of duty imposed 
by external authority, only tb fall into an obedience passive and in¬ 
conclusive, which she never lifts out of the region of formal con¬ 
vention, and which leaves her barren of influence in any real sense 
to save or help.* * > '* 

In Wagner, the very personification pf the modem as opposed to 

the classical genius, We see many of the new conceptions' which 

women have at once reflected find indefinitely repeated, nor would it 

be'easy to measureAvbat*might have been the limits of his fame.in 

a world where the woman’s emotion had less force. There have been 

* 

times when the cotmtry, the city, thb church, were clothed with a 
romantic splendour, ahd the individual man served humbly as the 
common soldier of a disciplined army. But the modem perspective 
is different, and women have gladly carried their stones to build the 
new temple of Man. On the vast platform sustained by their 
sympathy the human being stands, a demigod in the magnitude of 
his sorrows and his temptations, the startling magic with which 
Heaven and Hell contending for his soul surround him, and the 
universal trepidation at the crisis of his fate. In modern thought 
and literature, in fact, the personal note dominates all others. 
Stoicism with its masculine fortitudes has been routed, and the 
"enormous value supposed to attach to each separate being, the im¬ 
portance of life and death, have been given a prominenco such as 
was never before known. And strangely enough this has been mainly 
done .by woman, who is herself perhaps Nature’s chief witness to the 
truth that humanity is not the centre of the universe. 

For good or evil the influence so .plainly marked will grow in 
strength, and there are'many signs thfit t,he feminine as opposed to 
the masculine forces in the modem world are becoming more and 
more decisive jn human affairs. The consequences are not easy to 
forecast. ’Where the soul is strong etyfigh to bear the visiop. of 
ultimate righteousness and truth, we see women lifted into regions of 
thp noblest free<| om * They shake from thorn their servitude to fear 
and to convention like a’ wom-out“garment- Rising again into the 
sphere of the great Equity from whose dominion they have come, they 
discover there secrets hjdder from the lower world, and, helpless as they 
are to*give any sanctJbii to their sentence, they still express, at their 
best, tne deepest and a truest verdict on human character that the 
earth knows—a verdict which is the very forecast of Judgment to 
come. Of the Divine passion . whifjh in ■’that upper world casts down 
the formal barriers that hedge in duty and part Law from Love 
Desdemona will ever stand as the tragic prophetess :— 
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• Until. —Oh! who hath done this deed P 

Qeademona —Nobody: I myself. Farewell: 

Commend me to my kind lord. $ 

. Othello.* I- .Site’s, like a liar,.gone to burning hell: 

’Twas I that killed her. 

Bmil .— O, the more angel she. 

And you the blacker devil 1 • • 

But the great emancipation is rare; and too often the authority 
justly conceded to the free woman is claimed as an inherent feminine 
right by those whft are still the slaves#of their own egotisms. Rever¬ 
ence- is demanded for her wh<^ refuses to know &py law sg,ve feeling, 
and measures all things solely by what they •minister to her own 
emotional vitality; Hi# spendthrift of *a pity she flings abroacl with 
no nobler ruie.than dihat of her personal predilections; the lover, in 
her ignorance of history and man, of sham virtues, and the sup¬ 
porter of cheap philosophies and ignoble tyrannies. • T© doubt obliga¬ 
tions which her emotion imposes *sh«? holds to bef‘ simply a negation of 
high sensibilities,’ in whose defence she Jails upon the Divine N emesis ; 
and where emotion is the ultimate test and supernatural sanction 
the ultimate power, there is little chance f©f reason or liberty. 
These, however, are the first conditions for discovering the contribu¬ 
tion which woman has to make to human thought. If she is to deliver 
her true message, or to be the apostle of a new era, she must throw 
aside the curiosity’of the stranger and the license of the anarchist. 
The history and philosophy of man must be the very alphabet of her 
studies, and she must speak the language of the world to which she is 
the high ambassador, not as a barbarian or foreigner, but as a skilled * 
and fine interpreter. From culture she myst learn deeper lessons than 
‘ Taste,’ and the Reason^ which* in the Jast resort must give stability 
to the shadows projected by her instinct must be honourably^ reckpned 
with.* While learning ripens there may cling to it some husks of 
pedantry, and knowledge yiay perhaps seem to check the spontaneous 
message. But we have prophets enough of th® message which canflot 
survive knowledge* and has* no roots in resfton. No equipment ‘of 
, heart or bftiin can be too great for the pioneers that a suffering world 
sends forward to sink wells? vfcere the solid,roek has till*noti # promised 
no water, and open new*»horizons where man’s vision has stopped 
shdlbt. » • • 

AlIce STorroBD Green. 
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[A melancholy interest attaches to this paper, which was the last 
eVer written by its’ delightful and adventurous ^author. * It reached 
me from Aden with the letter from him which I subjoin, and the next 
thing I heard*warf that he had returned home suddenly and had died. 
—Er>. Nineteenth CeMury. 

Aden , Feb. 22, 1897. 

Dear Mr. Knowles, 

I htrve occupied a week of enforced idleness here to put together a 
short account of an expedition we. ha ve just, made to the little known island of 
Socotra. 

We are going off in a few days for another expedition into Arabia, and the 
time of our return home is uncertain, so perhaps you will not mind seeing through the 
proofs. Mrs. Bent joins me in kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Theodore Beft. ] 


Cast away in the lndjan Ocean, like a fragment rejected in the 
construction of Africa, very mountainous and fertile, yet practically 
harbourless, the island of Socotra 15, perhaps, hs little known as any 
inhabited island on the globe. Geographically it is African, though 
really it is Arabian. » 

■* Most people ’ hav^ a gjimpse of *it oA their \fray to India and 
Australia; But this glimpse has apparentfy aroused the desire of none 
to visit jfr, for the»Europeans who have penetrated into it could be 
almost cpunijpd on the fingers of one* hand. During* recent ^ars 
two botanical expeditions visited Socqira, one under Professor 
Balfour, and^ong under Dr r> Sdhweinfurtji, and the results added 
rharvellously to the knowledge *of quaint and hitherto unknown 
plants.. 

We spent two months on it this wipter, traversing it from end to 
end, .with the object of tryiiig^ to unravel some of its ancient history, 
so shrouded in mystery, pnd to l§arn eon/ething about its present 
inhabitants. 1 

Marriette Bey, the eminent Egyptologist, identifies Socotra with 
To Nuter, a place to be brackAed^ with the land of Punt in the 
pictorial decorations in the temple of Deir el Bahari, as resorted to 
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by the ancients for spices, frankincense and myrrh; and he is probably 
correct, for it Is pretty certain that no one given spot in reach of the 
ancients^ could produce at cm$ and the g£me time so many of the 
coveted products of that day—the ruby-coloured dragon’s ^lood (Drhco 
Kinnahari of Pliny), three distinct species of*frankincense, several 
kinds of myrrh, besides many other valuable gum-producing trees, 
and aloes of super-excellent quality. 

It is* perhaps, annoying to have to add another to the list of the 
many tongues spoken in the world, but I think feher* if no room for 
doubt* that Socoter! jnust be* added to that already extracting 
catalogue: Before going there we were informed lhat the inhabitants 
spoken language closely resembling the Mahri tongue of Southern 
Arabia,-and tfewery fiearly committed the in’diffcrelion of engaging 
a Mahri-speakiqg interpreter at Aden. Though Socotra has been 
under Mahri rule probably since Jbefore our era—for Adrian tells ue 
that in his day the island *bf Dioseorfda, as it was then called, was 
under the rule of the king of the Arabian frgmkincense country, and 
the best days of that country were long before Arrian’s time—never¬ 
theless, the inhabitants have kept their language ‘quite distinct both 
from Mahri and from Arabic. Of course, it is naturally strongly im¬ 
pregnated with words from both these tongues; but the fundamental 
words of the language are distinct, and in a trilingual parallel list 
of close on 300 words, which I took down in the presence of Mahri-, 
►Socoteri-, and Arabic-speaking people on the island, I found dis¬ 
tinctly more in the language derived from an Arab than from a 
Mahri source. 

In subttety of sound Socoteri is painfully«rich, transcribing the 
words causing us the mps^atjute aggny. Xhey corkscrew their tongues, 
they gurgle in their throats, and bring sounds from most farming 
depths* but luckily they do not click. They have no wqrd for a dog, 
for there is not a $og on tlye island ; fieither for a horse or a lion, for 
the same reason; but for all the’ animals, trees rfhd article.^ commonly 
found there they have words*as distinct from "thp Arabic and Mahri 
.as cheese is*frym frontage. • • t ' • 

Dr. Schweinfurtb sees in*the napie of Socotra a Hlhd&ft origin, 
and the survival of the lltndoo namg lor the island, Diu Sukutura, 
which the Greeks after* "their easy-geing. fashiorf. changed inttj 
Dioscorides; this is very ingenious, and very likely correct. When 
the Portuguese •reached it fn 153ft, they found the Arab theikh 
dwelling at the capital, called Zoko, now ip ruins* and still called Snk, 
a survival, doubtless, of the ancient name. TH8 present capital is 
called Tamarida by Arabs and foreigners, and Hadibo by the natives, 
and its construction is quite of *a moctem date; the name is 
apparently a Latinised fojm offthe i^rabic tamar, or date fruit, which 
tree is largely cultivated there. • * • 

The old capital of Zoko is a delicious spot, and the ruins are 
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buried in* groves of palm ttfeefe by the side of a large and deep lagoon 
of fresh water; this lagoon is only separated from •the sea by a 
narrow belt of sand, and *it seems to jorje highly probable that this 
was the ancient harhpur, where the boats in search of the precious 
products of the island found shelter. The southern coast of Arabia 
affords many instances of these silted-up harbours, and the northern 
coast of Socotra is similar, many of the lagodns, or Ichors as they 
call them, being deep and running over a mile inland. The view 
at Suk over *tlje wide lagoon fringed with palrfl groves, on to the 
jagged heights o£ ^lount Haghier rising immediately behind; is, I 
think, to be placed fiftnongst the most enchanting pictures I.have ever 
seen* • , 

• Extensive exchvation at Suk might probably bring .to light some 
interesting relics of the earlier inhabitants of this island; but it 
vyould have to be deep, as later edifices have been erected here; and 
labour and tools would have to be brdughb from elsewhere. * 

Much is said by old Writers about the (jrreek colonists who 
came to .Socotra in ancient* times, but I cannot help thinking that 
the Hellenic world never carried its enterprise much in this direction, 
for, if they did, they have left no trace whatsoever of their existence 
there. The few inscriptions we found on the island are all purely 
lithiopic. We got one at the west of the island, near Kalenzia, very 
much obliterated, but in Ethiopic characters of‘a late date; we got 
another inscribed stone to the east of the island, bearing similar 
lettering; and the large flat, inscribed surface at Eriosh, on the 
northern coast, of such soft stone that we could easily cut into it 
with pebbles, is covered.with purely Ethiopic graffiti, exactly similar 
to these found in and aroun$ Aksum* in Abyssinia—long serpent-like 
trajls of > Ethiopic words, with rude drawings interspersed of camels, 
snakes, and so forth. Conspicuous fimongst these are the numerous 
representations of two feet side by side, with a crossfrfequently inserted 
ih one of them; thate are* many sefiar^te crosses, too, on this flat 
Surface—crosses in circles, just exactly like whatnne gets on Ethiopic 
coins. 

Hard*by»tfcis flat, inscribed surfac^i’e many tombs of an ancient 
date. These tombs, which are found dotted over the island, bear a 
remarkable wsf*nblance,to the tombs of the Bedja race, once dwelling 
on the shores of the Red Sea to the north gf Suakim, and subject to the 
Ethiopian empero* > they consist of enormous blocks of unhewn stone 
inserted in the ground to encircle and <cov*er the tomb; and this forms 
another link conne<ftihg the remains on the island with Abyssinia. 

\fhen tbA Abyssinian- Christian monUrcfis conquered Arabia in the 
early centuries'of our era, antf Christianised a large portion of that 
country, they probably did.the^samtf. by Socotra, and, inasmuch as 
this island vtfis far removed from .any political centre,^Christianity 
probably existed here to a much later period than it did in Arabia. 
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Marco Polo touched here, and alludes to the Christians of the island. 
Francis Xavier, on his way to India, andF&ther Vincenzo are explicit 
in describing a baqgform ©(.Christianity a* existing here as late as the 
middle* of the seventeenth century. Needless, to say that all osten¬ 
sible traces of our cult have long ago been obliterated, and the only 
Socoteri religious term which differs ih any* way from the usual 
Mohammedan nomenclature is the name for the devil; but we found, 
as I have already said, the ‘carved crosses on the flat surface at 
Eriosh, and we fofind a Voek at the top of a hill fc<* the east of the 
island which had •been covered with rude representations of the 
Etbiopio cross. Scattered all over the island* are deserted ruined 
villages, differing but* little from those of to-day, except that the 
inhabitants sail them all Frankish work, anctadmit that once Franks 
dwelt in them of the cursed sect of the Nazarenes. I feel little hesi¬ 
tation in saying that a branch Of the Abyssinian CRuroh once existed 
in Socbtra, and that its destruction ft of comparatively recent date. 

If we consider that the ordinary village^churches in Abyssinia are 
of the flimsiest character—a thatched roof resting on a low round 
wall—we can easily understand how the chuvches of Socotra have 
disappeared. In most of these ruined villages round enclosures are 
to be found, some with apsidal constructions, which are very probably 
all that is left of the churches. 

Near lias Momf, to the east of the island, we discovered a curious 
form of ancient sepulture. Caves in the limestone rocks have been 
filled with human bones from which the flesh had previously decayed. 
These caves were then walled up and left as charnel-houses, after 1 
the fashion still observed in the Eastern Christian Church. Amongst 
the bones’we found carved wodden objects which looked as ff they 
had originally servecf as crosses to mark the tombs, in which, the 
corpses had been permitted to decay prior to their removal to the 
charnel-house, 6x'Koifii)r^gia, &s the'modem Greeks call them. 

The quondam Christiahity 'of Socotra* I think, is thoroughly well 
established, and its nature m a branch of the Abyssinian Church. ’ I 
. wish we ceuld speak as confidently about the origin of # the •so-called 
Bedouins, the pastoral inhabitants^ of the island, whe ifihabit the 
valleys and'heights of Mofcnt Haghier*and wander over the surface of 
thei*isiand with their flocks and herds. *> 

It has been often asserf^d* that these Bedbninsare Troglodytes, or 
cave-dwellers pure and simp^. but I do not think* this is substantially 
correct. None of them, as far as we could ascertain, dwell always or 
by preference in caves; but all of'them own fetbne-built tenements, 
however humble, in some Warm and, secluded yallev, and they only 
abandon these to dwell in caves when driven to the nigher regions in 
search of pasturage for their flocks ^hiring the dry season, which lasts 
from November till the south-west monsoon bursts in* the beginning 
of Jnnet 
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Whilst we were on the island the season was exceptionally dry, ' 
and most of the villages in the valleys were entirely abandoned for the 
mountain caves. 

The BedoHin is decidedly p handsome individual, lithe o*f limb 
like his goats, and with a cafe-avAait-calowed skin; he has a sharp 
profile, excellent teetli; he often wears a stubbly black beard and has 
beautifully pencilled eyebrows, and though differing entirely in lan¬ 
guage, in physique and type he closely resembles the Bedoqra found 
in the Mahri and Gasa mountains. Furthermore, the mode of life is 
the same—-dwelling yi caves when necessary, but* having permanent 
abodes on the lower lrfhds; and«they have several other striking points 
in common. Greetings take* place between the Arabian Bedquins 
add the Socotran ‘Bedouins in similar fashiorf, by touching each 
cheek and then rubbing the nose. We found the Bedouin of Mount 
H&ghier fond of dancing and playin^his teherane, and also peculiarly 
lax in his religious observances ; *and though ostensibly conforming 
to Mohammedan practice, .they observe next to none of their precepts; 
and it is precisely the same with the* Bedouins whom we met in the 
Gara Mountains. There is certainly nothing African about the 
Socotran Bedouins; therefore I am inclined to consider him as a branch 
of that aboriginal race which inhabited Arabia, with a language of its 
own ; and when Arabia is philologically understood and its various 
races investigated, I expect we shall hear of several new languages 
spoken by different'branches of this aboriginal race, and then, perhaps, 
a parallel will be found to the proudly isolated tongue of this remote 
‘ island. 

The Bedouin’s house is round, and surrounded by a round wall in 
which the flocks arepenned at.night^ it is ijat-roofed and covered with 
soil,, and jnside it is as destitute of interest as it is possible to con¬ 
ceive—a few yiats on which the family sleep, a few jars in which they 
store their butter,, and a skin chum in wpieh they brake the same. 
In one housp into whfeh I penetrated ’I fpund a bundle hanging from 
tlie ceiling, which I foiihd to be a baby by the exposure of one of its 
little feet? 

• # r w 

Everything" is poor and pastoral. Jle' has hardly any clothes to 

cover himself with, nothing to # keep him* warm when fhe weather 
i§ damp, saveHhjp home-spun eheet; and l#e?has not a soul above*his 
flocks. The closest intSmacy # exists between the Bedouin and his 
goats and his cows*;* the animats underetand and obey certain calls 
with absolute accuracy, and you generally see a Socotran shepherdess 
walking before her ffock, and not After it; and they stroke and caress 
their little cows until they are %s tame is dogs. 

The cows in feocotra are far more numerous lhan one would expect, 
and | there is excellent pasturage for them j they are a very pretty 
little breed, smaller than our Alderney, without the hump, and with 
the long dewlap; they are fat and plump, and excellent milkers. 
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The Bedouin does very little in the way of cultivation, but when 
grass is scArce, and consequently milk, he turns his attention to the 
sowing of jowari «? t n little j^und fields dotted about the valleys, with a 
wall round to keep the goats off. In §ach of these he*digs a well, and 
waters his erop before sunrise and after subset; the field is divided 
. into little compartments by stones, the better to retain the soil and 
water; and sometimes you will see a Bedouin papa with his wife and 
son tilling these bijou fields with pointed bits of wood, for other tools 
are unknown to Ihem. • - • 

* Socotra without Mount Haghier would be,, like a body without a 
sbul. ‘Haghier makes it in every sense of the word. Kising as it 
does to a height close on 5,000 feet in many Jagged and stupendous 
peaks, Haghier ocdtopies a central position 'inkhe island, and catches 
the fugitive pea mists, which so rarely visit the Arabian coast, at all 
seasons of the year. Bubbling cascades and deej) pools are found in 
all its valleys at the driest season of the year, and in the rainy season 
these become impassable torrents, sweeping trees and rocks before 
them; and the hillsides up to the edge of the bare granite peaks are 
thickly clothed with vegetation. j ' 

Three considerable streams run to the south of Mount Haghier, 
fertilising three splendid valleys until the waters, as the sea is ap¬ 
proached, lose themselves in the sand. To the north there are many 
more streams, and inasmuch as the sea is considerably nearer, they all 
reach it, or rather the silted-up lagoons already alluded to. 

By the side of these streams innumerable palm groves grow; 
in fact, dates form the staple food of the islander. And out of his date 
tree he fjets branches for his hedges, steins for his roofs; the leaf 
provides him with hi§ sleeping-mats, and, when beaten on stofies, with 
fibre, with which they are exceedingly clever in making ropes.. Our 
cairfel-men were always at it, and produced, with the assistance of 
fingers and toes, the most excellent rope at the shortest possible 
notice. They also make' strong* girdles wi£h this fibre, which’the 
niggers who are ‘employed in fertilising the palm trees bind round 
thfir bodies, and the trees so as to facilitate theif ascept, a'nd provide 
them with a firm .seat when?the pqint of operation iff flsaChted. They 
weave, too, baskets, or rather stiff sapks, in which to hang their luggage 
on either side of the caftfel. . 

•3 ^ t 

A Socotran camel-mqp is* a most dexterous packer. He must do 
away with his tarn el’s humf> by placing against 'it three or four thick 
mats or nummuds, and on this raised surface he hangs all his luggage, 
carefully secured in his t baskets, with ihe result'that we never, during 
any of our expeditions witK camhls,chad sP little damage done to our 
property, ev.en though the roads'were s6 mountainous and the box- 
tree bushes constantly, rnbbfhg against them. The camels, too, are 
very fine specimens of their race, standing considerably higher than 
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the Arabian animal, and when mounted on the top of our luggage, 
above the hump thus unnaturally raised, we felt at first disagreeably 
elevated. * , , 

Whilst on the subject of cajnels and camel trappings, I may add 
that each owner has •his''own mark painted and branded‘on his own 
property. Some of these mafks consist purely of Himyaritic letters, 
whilst others are variants, which would naturally arise from copying 
an alphabetic original, very old-world. I take these marks to be 
preserved by the# steady conservatism of the Oriental ;* we copied many 
of them, an<| the re^ujt looks like a partial reproduction of the Old 
Sabaean alphabet. ' » * 

The glory of Mount* Haghier is undoubtedly its dragon’s-blood tree 
found scattered at an election of about 1,000 feet* and upwards over 
the greater part of Socotra. Certainly it is the quaintest trap imaginable, 
fronj 20 to 30 feet high, exactly like a^green umbrella which is just 
in the process of being blown inside out, 1 thought. One of our party 
thought them like huge grqen toadstools, another like trees made for 
a child’s Npah’s ark. 

It is a great pity that the Socotrans of to-day do not make more 
use of the rich ruby-red gum which "issues from its bark when, 
punctured, and which produces a valuable resin, now used as varnish $ 
but the tree is now found in more enterprising countries—in Sumatra, 
in South America, and elsewhere. So the export of dragon’s blood 
from its own ancient home is now practically nil. 

If the dragon’s-blood tree, with its close-set, radiating branches 
and stiff, aloe-like leaves, is quaint—and some might be inclined to say 
ugly—it has, nevertheless,-its economic use; but not so its still (Juainter 
comrade t>n the slopes#of MounhHaghipr, the, gouty, swollen-stemmed 
Adeni\tm. ^ This, I think, is the ugliest tree in creation, with one of 
the most beautiful of flowers ; it looks like one of the first efforts of 
Dame Nature in tree-making, happily abandoned by her for more 
graceful shapes and fotfms. »The swollen viand twisted contortions 
of its trunk recall with d shudder those miserable sufferers from 

\ I 

elephantiasis'; its leaves are stiff and formal, and they usually 3rop off!, 
as if ashamed af* themselves, before the.lively flower, like^ a rich- 
coloured, large oleander blossom, pomes out* The adenium bears 
some slight resemblance, on a small scale, tb'the unsightly baobab 
tree of Africa, and looks as‘if it belonged to *a .different epoch of crea¬ 
tion to ou? own trees at# home. * * . 

Then there is the cucumber tree, another hideous-stemmed tree, 
swollen .and whitish; ifrid the hill siopes covered with this look as 
if they had been decorated with so many/ huge composite candles 
which had guttered horribly. At the top of the caudle are a few 
short branches, on which grow a fejv stiff crinjdy leaves and small 
yellow flowers, vjhich produce the edible fruit. This tree, the 
Dmdrosicyos Socotrana of the botanist, is alone, like the language of 
Voi, XLI —No. 244 8 U 
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the Bedouin, found on Socotra, and is seldom more than 10 or 12 feet 
in height* It is a favourite perch for three or four of the white 
vultpres which 0 warm.in*the island, apfl the picture formed by these 
ungainly birds oA the top of this ungainly tree is an* odd one. * 

To the'south of Mount Haghierone comes across valleys entirely 
full of frankincense trees, with rich red leaves, like autumn tints, 
and clusters of blood-red flowers. No one touches the trees here, and 
this*natural product of the island is now absolutely ignored. Then 
there are the myrrhs, also ignored, •Und other ‘guiM-producing plants; 
and the gnarled tamarinds, affording lovely shade, the fruit of which 
the natives do, oddly enough, know*the value of, and make a cooling 
drink therewith. Then there are the tree euphorbias, which look as 
if they wSrd trying to mimic the dragofi’sf blood, the branches of 
which the natives throw into the lagoons, so that the fish may be 
killed, and the poisonous milky, juice of which they rilb on the bottoms 
of their canoes to prevent leakage. 

Such are among the oddest to look upon of Socotra’s vegetable 
productions. Wild oranges, too, are found on Mount Haghier, of a 
very rich yellow when ripe, but bitter as gall to eat; and the wild 
pomegranate, with its lovely red flowers and small yellow fruit, the 
flannelly coating of which is only eaten, instead of the seeds, as is the 
case with the cultivated one. 

The Bedouins would bring us aloes both in leaf and in solution, 
in hopes that we might take a fancy to this venerable Socotran 
production. Now a very little of it is collected, and everybody takes 
what he likes from the nearest source, whereas, I believe, in former 
times, $hen aloes were an object of <*>mnierce here, the plantations 
were strictly divided »off by walls, and the owners jealously looked 
after their property. % » 

* The vegetable world is indeed richly represented in this remote 
island, and one could not help thinking what possibilities it would 
offer for the cultivation <ff lucrative plants, ^uch as tobacco, which is 
now grown by the native*^ in small quantities, as is also cottonand 
perhaps coffee and tea would thrive on the higher elevations. 

• Som£ of our camps® en Mount Haghier, and *the “expeditions 
therefrom, were very delightful. «At a Spot called Adahan, where a 
sort of pass winds its^ way betwefen the granite'* peaks, we were 
encamped for several days at an elevation of close on 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level! Here, when the*mist came‘down upon dfe, we were 
enveloped in clouds, rain, ’and wretqjaddnes*; but the air to us was 
cool and invigorating, though* I fear our scantily clad attendants 
found it anything but agreeable. * . 

There .were drawbacks, too,’to the’enjoyment of our mountain 
camps in the shape of several kinds ef pernicious grasses, which grew 
thickly round our tent, and the seeds of which penetrated relentlessly 
into everything. Grass thorns invaded pur day and night raiment, 
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getting into places hitherto deemed impregnable, and the prickly 
sensation caused by them was irritating to both body and mind. 

Mount Haghier is such h, very peaky»mountain. Ghebel, Bit 
Molok’(a name Vhich sounds, by the way, as if it'was of Assyrian 
origin) is the highest; ^ib is very sheer and unapproachable at its 
summit, and though only 4,9*00 feet high will give trouble to the 
adventurous crag-climber who is bent on conquering it. Then there 
are the D!ryat peaks, the Adouna peaks, and # many others pierfcing 
the sky-like needle*, around which wild goats and civet cats roam 
wild, but no ether big game. • „ ' 

From Adahan we were easilyjable to ascend to the highest grdund 
though perhaps one ought not to say easily, for Climbing is no joke 
up Here through dense Vegetation and rocky gullies. Ldoking down 
into the gorges, we enjoyed some splendid effects, and, I was con¬ 
stantly reminded* of the Grand Corral $>/ Madeira. 

Of all our camps in the more mountainoiff district, I think one 
called Yehagahaz was decidedly the prettiest. It was low down on the 
southern slope of Mpunt Haghier; our tents were pitched in a grove 
of palm trees at the meeting of two rushing streams ; tangled vege¬ 
tation hung around us on every side, and in whichever way we looked 
we had glimpses of granite peaks and rugged hillsides clad with 
dragon’s blood. The village was quite hidden by trees and creepers, 
but its inhabitants were away on the higher pasturage, and our men 
occupied the empty tenements. 

Then, again, Fereghet was a most charming spot. Here our tents 
were pitched beneath wide-spreading tamarinds, and we could 
walk in shade for a considerable distance under these gigantic old 
trees. Fereghet, moreover, was»tlie site of an. ancient ruined town 
which interested us exceedingly ; walls, 8 to 10 feet thick, had been 
constructed out of large unhewn boulders to check the torrent, whfch 
in the rainy season nislies down here, carrying all before it to the 
sea. These walls are cleakrly the work of an»age long gone by, when 
w eiglit moving was befctef understoSd tl$n it isf dt present, and 
doubtless tK?f rujns ofFereghet may be traced back ta the days whew 
Socotra was tesoriSd to for its. gums., TheSftie old tamarind tjees had 
done much to destroy the colossal yjall, only dtrout 100 feet of whicl^ 
now remains ; biff ttlere are manly other traces of ruins and a small 
fort of later date. It is likely epough tfiat''Fereghet was a great 
centre of the trade of tihensland, forfrankindense, myrrh'and dragon’s 
blood grow copiously around, fti^d the position under the slopes of 
Haghier,* gnd in almost ^lie centre of the island was suitable for such 
a town. • » * . • * 

We opened a tomb not veiy far frftm Fereghet* with a great block 
of stone over it 6 feet long by 8 feejb thick; but the ill-conditioned 
relatives of the ^deceased had placed* nothing therein save the 
corpse ; and we were annoyed not to find any trace of inscriptions 

3 v 2 
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near this rained town, which might have thrown some light on the 
subject. All I feel sure of is that the Portuguese did not build this 
town, as it is corihnonly asserted. In -fact I did not see any building 
on the island which can definitely be- ascribed to that nation. * When 
one has seen the elaborate forts erected by the Portuguese on the 
coasts of the Persian Gulf and East Africa, one feels pretty confident 
in asserting that they took* no steps to permanently settle themselves 
in Socbtra ; in fact their occupation of it only extended over a period 
of four years, and the probability is that, *find5ng it harbourless, 
and worth- little for their purposes of a depot on the soad to India, 
they never thought it worth theif.while to build any permanent 
edifices. 

On the plain behind Tamarida there is a conical hill about 200 
feet high called Hasan, which has been fortified as an Acropolis, and 
wa£ provided with cemented -tanks. These ruins * have also been 
called Portuguese, but they looked to me more Arabic in character. 
There are also tKe foundations of sonje curious unfinished houses at 
Kadhoop, also assigned to the Portuguese ; but there appears to me 
to be no reason whatsoever for ascribing thSse miserable remains to 
the builders of the fine forts at Muscat, the founders of Ormuz and 
Goa, and the lords of the East up to the seventeenth century. 

Below Fereghet the valley gets broader and runs straight down 
to the sea at the south of the island, where the, streams from Mount 
Haghier all lose themselves in a vast plain of sand called Noget. 
This is the widest point of the island of Socotra, and it is really only 
thirty-six miles between the sea at Tamarida and the sea at Noget, 
but the intervention of Mount HaghieS* krid its ramifications make it 
appear a very long'way'indeed. 

The island to the east, and to the west of its great mountain 
very soon lose? its fantastic scenery and its ample .supply of water. 
We first landfM on Socotra ?at the town of Kalenzia, at the extreme 
western end of the islafid, with an apolo^r for a pert or roadstead 
facing ^Africa, and the ene most sheltered during the prevalence 
Of the north-east monspoip Kalenzia a wretched sjwTt, a jumble, 
like tho capital,'of th§ s$«m of the East: Arab traders, *a Banyan or , 
,two, a considerable Negroid population in the shape of soldiers and 
slaves, and Bedouins from, the mountains, who come down with their 
skins and jars of claiffied butter to despatch in dhows to Zanzibar, 
Muscat, and other butterless plates. •' * 

Butter is now the great and almost' the only export of the island, 
and the butter of .Secotra has qufte a reputation t of its qtfn in the 
markets on the shores of Arabia/and Africa. The Bedouin’s life is 
given up to the prdduction of butter, and the Sultan of Socotra owns 
a dhow which exports it in very larg5 quantities; and for this purpose 
they keep their numerous flocks and herds—more numerous, I think, 
than I ever saw before in so limited a space. 
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Scattered over Socotra’there are numerous villages, each being a 
little cluster of from five to* ten round or oblong houses and round 
cattle pens. I .was informed a competes^ authojjty on the island 
that there are 400 of these pastoral villages between Bas Kalenzia 
and Bas Momi, a distanfie of some 70 odd miles as the*crow flies ; 
and from the frequency witfi which we came across them during 
our marches up only a limited number pf Socotfa’s many valleys, 
I should think the number is not over-estimated. If this is 
so, the population* of .the island must be considerably over the 
estimate givqp, and must approach twelve or thirteen thousand souls; 
but owing to the migratory nature of the inhabitants, and* their life* 
half spent in houses find half* in caves, any exact census woi^d 
be exceedingly hard fo •bthin. 

Kalenzia, like Tamarida, has its lagoon, fed by water coming down 
from, its more humble, encircling mouhtains, reaching an altitude 
of about 1,500 feet. * The short* liefe i» rendered pestiferous 
by rotten seaweed and the Jxodies of sharks, with hack fin and tail 
cut off, exposed for frying on Che beach, and the eight days we had 
to tarry at Kalenzia before our journey inland could be arranged for 
were the most tedious of those we spent on the island. 

Kalenzia boasts of a wretched little mosque, in character like those 
found in third-rate villages in Arabia; Kadhoop possesses another, 
and Tamarida no less than two; and these represent the sum-totaJ 
of the present religious edifices in Socotra, for the Bedouins in their 
mountain villages do not care for religious observances, and own no 
mosques. 

It is a wonder that all. the inhabitants of Kalenzia do .not die 
from fev£r, for the lagoon here^is very Tetid.-lopking, and the*y drink 
from nothing else ; we preferred the brackish water from a well hard by 
until we discovered a nice stream under the slopes of the mountains 
about three miles away, to which* we fjent §kins to ty! filled. This 
stream is undqr the northern Blopes,of the JRTalenzia range, and near 
it are the ruins of an ancifent town, and as fit trickles on towards the 
island ifc fertilises thd country exceedingly, and its banks are rich in 
palms and # htbef trees. The abandon^ Site of this old town Jis 
infinitely preferable to the modern one, and rfuch healthier.* 

.Whilst at Kttlqpzia we pausfc have had nearly all the inhabitants 
of the place at our tent asking for a remedy ffa one disease or another; 
mostly gastric trouble*.they seemed to lie, which they would describe 
ifs pains revolving in tjieir inside like a wheel, and wounds. The 
Socotran^medical lore fs ‘exceedingly* crude. One old man we found 
by the shore having thg bowels of^a crab gUt on*a very son? finger by 
way of ointment; a baby of very tender age (11 months) had had its 
back so seared by a redhot iron th^t it dould jget no rest, and cried 
most piteously. #They have no soap, no oil, no idea of washing or 
eleansing a wound, and cauterisation with a hot iron appears to be 
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their panacea for every ailment. Yet the Bedouins in the mountains 
certainly Understand the efficacy of capping; one of our servants 
had a touch of «fever, and the native „ftech, who demanded 2 annas 
from me as his fee, shaved a hit of hair off iris patient’s head,’punc¬ 
tured the skin, and to this applied a hbm, which he sucked, and then 
proceeded with certain incantations necessary to complete the cure, 
sitting and looking at his patient, and making passes with his hands 
as ifriif? were about to mesmerise him. A favourite remedy with them 
is to stop up a nostril with a plug to prevent’ certain noxious scents 
penetrating into'it; but, a% far as we could »s«e, they make no use 
whatsoever of the many medicinal herbs which grow so abundantly on 
the island. * 

The wbmen ofKalenzia use turmeric lai^dy for dyeing their faces 
and their bodies yellow, a custom very prevalent on the south coast 
of Arabia; they wear long robfs, sometimes dyed with indigo, some¬ 
times of a bright scarlet hue, the train of which is cast over one arm, 
and a loose veil of a gauzy nature, with which they conceal half 
their feces. Silver rings and bracelets of a very^oor character and 
glass bangles complete their toilet, and the* commoner class'and 
Bedouin women weave a strong cloth in narrow strips of goat’s hair, 
which they wrap in an unelegant fashion round tlieir loins to keep 
them warm. From one end of Socotra to the other we never found 
anything the least characteristic or attractive amongst the possessions 
of the islanders, nothing but poor examples of what one finds 
everywhere on the south coast of Arabia. 

Many weddings were going on during our residence at Kalenzia, 
and at them we witnessed a ceremony which I had not seen before. 
On the morning of the festive day th« Socotrans, negro slaves being 
apparently excluded, assembled in a room qnd seated .themselves 
rouftd it. Three men played tambourines or tom-toms of skin called 
teheranes, and to this music they chanted passage^ out of the Koran, 
led by the ‘ iriollah ; ’ this* formed a sort of religious preliminary to a 
marriage festival-; »and in* r the Evening, of course, the dancing and 
sieging too]s place to the dismal tune of* the saine tpm^Ebmg, detri¬ 
mental very .to our earlier f>Lumbers. > Tl*e tehenme ty&ul&*seem to be 
the favourite and only^ocotran ipstrumfcnt of music—if we except 
flutes made of the leg-bones of birds Common on Uid opposite coast, 
and probably introduce^ from there-'— and finds favour alike with 
Arab, Bedouin*, and negro.* 1 

The houses of Kalenzia ’are pleasajriSy shaded amongst the palm 
groves, and have nicp little gardens attached, in^ which, gourds, 
melons, and tobacco grow ; and in- i^he middle of the paths between 
them one ip liable to stumble <Jver turtle backs, used as hencoops 
for some wretched specimen^ of the domestic fowl which exist here, 
and which lay eggs about the size of a pigeon’s. • 

Owing to the scarcity of water in the south-western corner of the 
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island we were advised not to visit it j the wells were represented to 
us as dry, and the sheep as dying, though the goats still managed to 
keep plump mud well liking.* Perhaps th^ drought which has lately 
visited India may have effected Socotra too'; and we were told bfefore 
going there that a copious rainfall might be expected during December 
and January; but durihg our stay on the island we had hardly any 
rain, except when up on the heights of Mount Haghier. 

We took five days in getting from Kalenzia to Tamarida, and 
found the water wqqestign on this •route rathex* a seridus one until we 
reached Mori and Kadhoop, where the streams* from the high 
mountains began. Meri is a charming little spot by the tea, with a 
fine stream and a lagoen, and fJalms and bright yellow houses as a 
foreground to the difrkjbkie mountains. 

Kadhoop is another fishing village built by the edge of the sea, 
witlj a marshy waste of sand separating it from the hills*; it possesses 
a considerable number* of surf-boats *and canoes, and catamarans on 
which the fishermen ply their trade. Just outside the town women 
were busy baking large pots for the Export of butter, placing dung 
fires around them fo* this purpose. The Socotrans are very crude 
in their ceramic productions, and seem to have not the faintest 
inclination to decorate their jars in any way. 

Between Kadhoop and Tamarida the spurs of Mount Haghier 
jut light out into the sea, forming a bold and rugged coast-line, and 
the path which connects the two places is as fine a one to look upon 
as I have ever seen. It is marvellous to see the camels struggling 
along this road, and awful to hear their groans, and the shouts of the 
camel-men as they strugglp xjp and down and in and out of rocks; in 
parts the road was set bad that we had to engage twelve men* to carry 
our luggage slung on long poles. *’ * 

The views inland up the rugged ySllow crags, covered with .ver¬ 
dure and studded with the quaint gouty trees, are weird and extra¬ 
ordinary, and^ below atyrnr f*et the wave| dashed up in clouds of 
white spray. We had heard much* of the difficulties of this road 
and the darfgers forefoot-passengers, and tve were told of the bleach¬ 
ing bones of tlie*camels which had fallen§nto the abyss* below. Jin 
fact, at Kadhoop our men tried hlf they could to p’ersuade* us to go 
round by sea; but.we ourselveg ex'perienced•none of these difficulties. 
We certainly saw the bones of one tame! b^ow us, but none of ours 
followed its example j J>jit we revejled in t^e* beauty of our surround¬ 
ings, which made us think p.othing of the toilsome scramble up and 
down the rocks. - # 

As we left* the mountain side, and* approached the plain of 
Tamarida we pas*sed close .by" what would se§m to have been an 
ancient ruined fort on the cliff above the sea, evidently intended to 
guard this path fc • . 

Sultan Salem of Socotra, the nephew of old Sultan Ali of Kisheen, 
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the monarch of the Mahri tribe, whom we had visited two yean before 
on the south coast of Arabia, governs the island as his uncle’s deputy. 
He has a castle aj* Tamarida of very poof and dilapidated appearance, 
whicfi he rarely inhabits, preferring tp live in the hills near Garriah, 
or at his miserable house at Hanlaf, some eight -miles along the coast 
from Tamarida. Hanlaf is as ungainly a spot as it is possible to con¬ 
ceive, without wat£r, without wood, apd invaded by sand; quite the 
ugliest place we saw on the island, its only recommendation being 
that during the north-east monsoons the few dhows which visit the 
island anchor there, since it .affords some sort *of shelter from the 
winds in that direction, and Sultan Salem* has a keen pye to 
business. * * 

His Majesty came to visit us shortly aftSr our arrival at Tamarida 
from his country residence, and favoured us with an audience in the 
courtyard of his palace, with all the great men of the island seated 
around him. He is a man of fifty, with a handsome but somewhat 
sinister face; he was girt as to his head wijth a many-coloured kafich, 
and as to his loins with a girdle supporting a fipely inlaid Muscat 
dagger and a sword. His body was enveloped* in a clean white robe, 
and his feet were bare. 

We had again occasion to see him before we left the island, when 
we were bargaining with him for the use of his own dhow to take us 
back to Aden; and we found him in business matters very grasping 
and cunning, and, after demanding four times as much as we ought 
to pay, he finally managed to extort from us double the proper sum 
by forbidding the captains of any other craft to deal with us. This 
degenerate descendant of the kings of fch» frankincense country did 
not impress us much r a$ a .man ip whom we could place implicit con¬ 
fidence, but nevertheless he gave us two fat kinp and four lean lambs. 

Certainly Jamarida is a pretty place, with its river, its lagoon, 
and its palms, it$ whitewashed hous*es and whitewashed mosques, and 
with its fine view of the Htghler aange fmmeSSiately behind it. The 
mosques are new, amd offering bdt little in*tl\p way of architectural 
beauty, for tjie fanatical Wahhabees from Nejd swept qverthe.island 
in 1801, and in their religfcps zeaj destroyed the plb&es&f worship; 
and the extensive cemeteries still hear testimony to the ravages of 
these iconoclasts in ruinM tombs and trvertumed hfeadfitones. . 

Still, as in Marco Polq’c time, ther§ is a mysterious glamour about 
the inhabitants *of this island. They bear a vei*y uncanny dharacter 
with their neighbours, and two nervous §>dtnali lads, who accompanied 
us in the capacity of seryants, expressed great le&r of being bewitched, 
and got hold of a story o'f a womdn of. ^Muscat who was bewitched by a 
Socotran and turned into a seal, ifi which* form she was compelled to 
swim to the island. This imputation ©f magic power has survived 
long, for in ancient days Socotmn women were believed to lure ships 
on to their doom with their magic wiles, and to possess the power of 
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producing calms and storms at will. As for the inhabitants of Tama* 
rida, they are much afraid of certain jinni, or goblins, which haunt 
their stream, and never, if they can help ty, go nea&it at night. 

We hired dur camels for Qur journey eastwards from the Arab 
merchants at Tamarida ) they are the sole camel proprietors in the 
island, as the Bedouins own nothing but their flocks: and excellent 
animals they are, too—the strongest and tallest I tiave seen. Of our 
camel-men, some were Bedouins and sof^e were niggers, and w,e found 
them on the whole honest and obliging, and with th*e usual keen eye 
for a possiblg backsheesh, not uncommop elsewhere?. 

Tim eastern end of Socotra is similar in character to the west, 
being a low continuation of tfie spurs of HagMer, intersected upth 
valfeys, and with a platedfi stretching right away to Ra3 Momi about 
1,800 feet above the sea-level. This plateau is a perfect paradise 
for shepherds, with much rich grass all over it; but it is badly watered, 
and water has to be fetched from the valleys below. In the lower 
ground are found quantities \'f wild donkeys, which, the Bedouins 
complained, were \p. the habit of trampling upon and killing their 
goats. Whether these donkeys are naturally wild or descendants of 
escaped tamed ones I am unable to say. Some are dark and some 
are white, and their skins seemed to me more glossy than those of 
the domestic moke. The Bedouins like to catch them if they can, 
and tame them for domestic use. 

The east of the island is decidedly more populous than the west, 
as the water supply is better, and we were constantly passing the 
little round-housed villages, with their palm groves and their flocks. 
At first we kept along tho lower ground for some time, passing by 
Garriah *Khor, a very* long inlet or lagoon whiph t stretches inland for 
at least twq miles ; and then we ascended to a plateau which runs all 
the way to Has Jdomi, about 1,500 feet above the sea-le^el. We found 
here large numbers of Bedouins J dwelling ip deep qaVes with their 
cattle ; and $£ we asceflded We passed a poak 2,000 fefet high, called 
Godahan, which has a^gihat hole in*the middle of it, through which 
a large patch pf sky is visible. Behind this peak # is a^cifrious flat 
ridge, raised nftt* so many .feet a]?ove tjjfe ’plateau, which is called 
Matagioti, and is perfectly honeypombed w*Ah fissures and crevices, 
offering delightful‘homes for people^ of troglddytic tendencies. Huge 
fig trees grow in these crevices,* apd drago’n’anjblood trees, and the large 
herds of Cows and goats*revel in the rich c&rpet of grass which covers 
the flat surface of the plateau. Unfortunately, this rich pasture 
ground* ip only indifferently supplied with wafer. We obtained ours 
from two very na|ty holes *wheyo rain water'had lain, and in which 
many cattle had washed; arid when? these dry up the Bedouins have 
to go down to the lower valleysrin search*of it., Before we left it had 
assumed the appearance’of porter. 

As Bas Momi is approached the country’ wears a very desolate 
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aspect; there are no trees here, but low bushes and stunted ademums 
covered with lichen; very little water, but* plenty of undulating grass- 
covered hills. It jp eurior^that in this samewhat wild and at present 
uninteresting locality we found more'traces of ruins and bygone 
habitations than we found in any other part of. the island. About 
five miles from Eas Momi, and hiddeif by an amphitheatre of low 
hills on the watershed between the two seas, we came across the 
foundations of a large square building, constructed out of very large 
stones, and with great regularity. It was 105ieetsquare; the outer 
waH was 6 feet thick, and i^ was divided insj^p into several com¬ 
partments by transverse walls. To the south-east comer was attached 
an adjunct, 14 by 22»feet. There wa*s very little soil in this* build¬ 
ing; nothing whatever save the foundations "to guide us in our specu¬ 
lations as to what this could be. Other ruins of a ruder and more 
irregular character lay scattered in the vicinity, and at some remote 
period, when Socotra wan in ‘its'brfghter dayS, this must have been 
an important centrp of civilisation. * 

The hills all about here *are divided into irregular plots by 
long piles of stones stretching in every direction, certainly not ~the 
work of the Socotrans of to-day, but the work of some people who 
valued every inch of ground, and utilised it for some purpose or 
other. The miles of walls we passed here, and rode over with our 
camels, give to the country somewhat the aspect of the Yorkshire 
wolds. It has been suggested that they were erected as divisions 
for aloe-growing; but I think if this was the case traces of aloes 
would surely be found here still; aloes are still abundant about’ 
Fereghet*and the valleys of Haghier, b\jt here near Ras Momi there 
are none. Near the^sqmjnit bf one bill we passed an anctent and 
long disused reservoir, dug in tie side of the hill, and constructed 
with*stones ; and during our 'stay here we visited the sites of many 
ancient villages/ and foujid the cate charnel-houses already alluded 
to. 

Before leaving this corner of the island H e journeyed to the edge 
of the plateau and looked down the steep cliffs sft the # Extern Cape, 
where Ras ^lomi ^ pierced \*fth a series qf diminishing heights the 
Indian Ocean. The wavhe were dashing over the remains of a wreck, 
still visible, of a Germaa*vessel which tfeenj; down hgrwwith all hands 
some few years ago, anqj/tHe Be'douins pibduced for our edification 
several fragments of German pri*t, which they had treasured up, 
and which they deemed'of*fabulous value?. , Ras Momi somewhat 
reminded us of Cape Finisterre, in B*ittany, Srlti as a dangerous point 
for navigation it also resembles it cjpsely.* 4 . 

We took a southern path westward* again, ancl after a few days 
of somewhat monotonous trqftrellii\g after leaving Ras Momi we again 
came into the deeper valleys and finer scenery of th# central district 
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of the island, and found our way across the heights of Haghier to 
Tamarida again. ' 

I should think few places in the virarld haye.pursued the even 
tenor of their ways over so many centuries as Socotra has. Yakout, 
writing 700 years ago, sjpeaks of the Arabs as ruling here’; the author 
of the Periplus tells us the same thing; and -now we have a repre¬ 
sentative of the same country and the same race governing the island 
still. • , * 

Socotra bas'fcllowed the fortunes of Arabia; throughout, the same 
political and religious,influences which,have been’at work in Arabia 
have been felt here. - Socotra 1 } like Arabia, has gone through its 
several stages of Pagan, Christian, and Mohammedan beliefs, yhe 
first time it came in fcdhtact with modern ideas* and modern civili¬ 
sation was when the Portuguese occupied it in 1538; and this was, 
as we have seefl, ephemeral. Then tKe island fell under the rod of 
Wahhabee persecution at the beginning of this century, as did nearly 
the whole of Arabia in thqse days. In 1835 it was for a short time 
brought under direct British influence, and Indian troops encamped 
on the plain of Tamarida. It was then uncertain whether Aden 
or Socotra would be chosen as a coaling station for India, and 
Lieutenant Wellsted was sent in the Palinurus to take a survey of it; 
but doubtless the harbourless condition of the island, and the superior 
advantages Aden afforded for fortification and for commanding the 
mouth of the Red Sea, influenced the final decision, and Socotra, with 
its fair mountains and rich fertility, was again allowed to relapse into 
its pristine state of quiescence, and the British soldier was con¬ 
demned to sojourn on the • barren, burning rocks of Aden, instead of 
in this island paradise. t , 

Finally, in 1876, t to prevent the island being acquired by any 
other nation, the British Government entered into a treaty with the 
Sultan, by which jtjbe latter gets 360 dqjlars ,,a year, and binds himself 
and his heirs and, successor ft, ‘ amongst ether things, ’to protect any 
vessel, foreign or Bri^sli, with the *crew a passengers and cargo, that 
may bp wfeck^d on'the island of Socotra and its dependeAcies,’ and , 
it is und&rstodd that the island t is ne^r’to be jpeded to a foreign 
Power without British consent. ( 
a A more peaceful, law-abiding people it \Muldbe hard to find else¬ 
where—such a sharp contrast tq the tribesman the south Arabian coast. 
They sefem never to’quarrel amotagst themselves, as J far as we could 
see, and the few soldiers SUjtan Salem possesses have a remarkably 
easy tSjpae of it. Oi!r luggage was invariably left about at night 
without anyone tq'protect it, agd none of it toas stolen, and after our 
journeys in Southern Arabia the atmosphere of seaurity was exceedingly 
agreeable. Money is scarce in the islafld, aqd so are jealousies, and 
probably the Bedouins of Socotra will remain in their bucolic innocence 
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to the end of time, if no root of bitterness in the shape of modem 
civilisation !s planted amongst them. 

Itjis undoubtedly a providential thiifg for the Socotran that his 
island is harbourleSs, that his mountains are not auriferous, and that 
the modem Vorld is not so keen about* dragSn’s* blood, frankincense 
and myrrh as the ancients were. 

* J. Theodore Bent. 
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I have often thought ho\v strange is the contrast between men in their individual 
and in their collective capacities. The individual Briton is the boldest, the most 
disregarding man as to danger you can find’ Anywhere on earth; he never Aspects 
that evil is coming upon him or ioubts his power to resist it. The collective 
Briton, however, is os timorous Us a woman 4 he sees danger everywhere. If any 
nation increases its enports for a single year, the downfall of British trade is at 
baud. If any nation finds tin outlet for its trade in some new or unexplored por¬ 
tion of the world, instead of rejoicing at the amount of natural resources which is 
proclaimed for human industry, he says there is a rival to whom our fall will be 
due. I entreat them to abandon this state of fear and to believe that which all 
past history teaches us—that, left alone, British industry, British enterprise, 
British resource is competent, and more than competent, to beat down every 
rivalry, under any circumstances, in any part of the globe, that might arise . 1 

There is a very widespread impression that the recent colonial 
activity of European powers has already had, and is destined to have 
in the.future in a still larger degree, an evil influence'.upon the 
maintenance and expansion df British foreign >trade. It is pointed 
out with truth that the area of possible new markets for the produce 
of European manufacture is steadily diminishing, while competition 
in.the older markets ^of the world becomes each year more acute. 
European states are epdeavourihg to Secure for themselves the 
monopoly of such pew markets as remein by wholesale annexations. 
Africa, wjyeh^even a few years ago appeared to.oflen all sorbs of 
possibilities, is being mailed out into ■‘spheres of influence’ within 
which the occupying power is to j be left free to reap all the advantage 
it can, both political .And ’commercial;, The scramble for the 
remaining markets of the world is in fact 'becoming fast and furious. 
It is not denied that Into this scramble' Great Britain has entered 
with u at least as m\p?b vigour as §my of her rivals, but it is pointed 
out tbit whereas Great Britain allows hpr competitors to share with 
her upon absolutely 1 equal terras at all events the opportunities 
offered by her new territories, tfie first thing dvery other Power does 

' 1 

1 Speech of Lord Salisbury at the Annual* Dinner of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, March 10; 1897. 
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is to erect a tariff wall round its new acquisitions for its own benefit 
and to the disadvantage of all competitors. 

This is nndoujjtedly a j?oint of great* importance and cannot be 
made too clear. . r 

It is a fact that the colonial policy of Great Britain—whether 
for good or evil—has not in recent timfes sanctioned the imposition 
of preferential duties in favour of tlje mother country. 2 What¬ 
ever part of the earth’s surface Great Britain annexes, she opens 
as freely to foreigners ad to her owmsubjects, and tp«that extent she 
maybe said to be a true pioneer of commerce wherever she goes. 
So far her Unrivalled financial and (in a less degree) commercial 
position has given her a dominating influence- in her own colonial 
markets, but that dwes not detract from the.merit of having offered 
her competitors the same opportunities as are presented to herself. 

It has, on the other hand, been the policy of other European 
countries in their eolonia. 1 fiscal'legislation to discriminate in favour 
of the mother country. Their views Of colonial expansion are the 
views which were held in England until the early part of this century. 
Apart from a sentiment of which I shall presently speak, they value 
and maintain their colonies as a source of direct and exclusive profit 
for themselves. I am not concerned to criticise this policy one way 
or the other. It is one of the facts of politics which has to be ac¬ 
cepted by statesmen and men of business. Foreign annexation 
means a tariff wall, a wall of varying height and varying solidity, 
but a wall all the same. 

And, so far as one can judge, this policy is not likely to be speedily 
changed. . Colonial expansion is in the .air. It has become an 
essential part of the policy of the more^progressire European' states. 
They are realising—perhaps a litfle late in the day—that the future 
of the world belongs to the gre'at states, the ‘ world states ’ as Seeley 
called them. In; comparison with such empires as Great Britain and 
her colonies, the United States of ^jnerua, ana perhaps Russia, will 
have become in say fifty years’ time, Germany and France without 
colonies must inevitably dwindle in importance -and statth?. They 
migjit retain great military 'strength, they no doubt, would retain 
great intellectual and commercial vitality, but their influence outside 
Europe would necessarily-decline until they came to-take a secondary 
place in the life of the glqlje. ' It is certain that they have perceived 
this. The very-movement ydiich h$s brought t about in Great-Britain 
so striking a change in the views of all public xpen, and indeed of all 
educated persons, with regard to our colonies hah had its counterpart 
in a less degree in France and Genpany. * Since the great war of 
1870, France has set herself to build up with almost' feverish haste a 
great colonial empire in Africa, and Indo-China. Her Government 

* Our right to accept exclusive preferential treatment from our own colonies ap¬ 
pears to have been surrendered in our treaties with Belgium and Germany. 
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has not hesitated to take upon itself responsibility after responsibility 
for distant annexations, even during those earlier years when the whole 
sentiment of the nation wasdn favour of hp-sbandiqg and cOncentra- 
ting the natidhal resources 'in view of dangers#and eventualities 
nearer home. * • 

In the case of Germany—absorbed as she has been in multiplying 
her means of production and fitting herself for a deadly struggle with 
Great Britain for the commercial supremacy of the world—colonial 
expansion has been somewhat less rapid and bn a less extended scale. 
Still large territories in Africa have t been added to her Empire 
during the last fifteen* years, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
tfiat otlier schemes Are being held over for® future execution as 
opportunity may arise* »* '■» 

It is not surprising that the development of an active policy on 
the, part of foreigri* powers in a field frhich we had come to regard 
as peculiarly our own Should have excited apprehension in the minds 
of many Englishmen, especially when they saw an active colonial 
policy always accompanied by a restrictive commercial policy. Surely 
territory annexed by foreign powers and at once fenced round with a 
protective tariff would be lost to our industry ? To the somewhat 
nervous patriot every foreign annexation seems another possible market 
snatched from British trade. 

I believe these fears to be exaggerated. I behove that a careful 
examination of our’ trade with foreign colonies will be found both 
consoling and reassuring, consoling because we shall see how valuable 
a trade is already carried on with the old and long settled colonies of 
Spain, Holland, and Poitrgel, reassuring because of the fair promise 
for the iuture afforded by our growing trade with the recently acquired 
territories of the more progressive powers. 

I think tha£ such an examination will bring home to our minds 
just those lessons which are so admirablv summarised by Lord 
Salisbury in fche quotation at the bead of this article. And the first 
of "those lessons is that most of the annexations which can now take 
place, ^by'Whopisoever they are made, really do mean now oppor¬ 
tunities f<frliuiii«*n industry and human enterprise, opportunities wl\ich 
British traders can avail themselves of, and do avail themselVes of with 
fay more success than any other traders. **And another and m6re 
unexpected lesson is that tariff walls afe*frot the greatest hindrance 
to trade.* They are hindrance of cours\, and a Serious hindrance; 
but given a settled cquhtry with inhabitants who attach a value to 
European products, %dd have, something to exchange for them, 
British traders will fipji means tq dd business frith them tariff or no 
tariff. It is far Tietter for* British trade that ji country should be 
settled under an orderly goveBnmqnt, even though that government 
imposes a hostile tariff,*than that it should be a free and open market 
with anarchy and social disorder reigning within. 
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I propose to examine our tfade with foreign colonies in the 
following pages, and I am persuaded that many of the figures and 
many of the factjg will b$ new to most readers. Probably few but 
expefts have a very definite idea of the amount of our experts to 
foreign colonies. There is a general and vague impression that under 
the circumstances they cannot be large. Tlxe figures are not often 
presented to the jftiblic in a a clear ai\d simple form, and a natural 
horrcf of statistics prevents the ordinary man Jrom following the 
matter very far. * And tyet it is certain that qvery e o*ie who takes an 
interest in foreign and colonial affairs would-be glad to know the 
ijicts, ^specially if they come as a relief to the pessimism which has 
of late invaded the ppblic mind with regard to the future of* British 
tra'de. 

Before proceeding to give the figures, a word of caution is neces¬ 
sary. We must not expect large amounts, becauseonany of these 
colonies are in their infancy,*nof nttist we expect large increases from 
year to year, because the growth of tfade with new markets is com¬ 
paratively slow. The days of “leaps arid bounds ’ belong to the past. 
Except for purely journalistic purposes few.striking or sensatioiial 
facts can be elicited from statistics of trade. One must be satisfied 
with small growths if they are steady, and with tendencies if they are 
uniformly in one direction. 

These are the "figures of our total exports 3 to foreign colonies. 4 


Anonal Average far the Period 
1HB1 to 1BH0 

7,940,288 


Annual Average for the Period Annual Average for the Period 

JBUI to 1BU6 


7,618,563 


7,744,016 


* C ( - 

That'is to say we export annually direct to the colonies o£ foreign 
powers, in spite of hostile tariff, about 8,O0O,0O0Z. worth of goods 
of o^e kind or another. This* is more than the total value of our 
annual exports to the kingdom of Italy, or to Spain ahd Portugal, or 
to Turkey. It represents fou^-fifths of 6 the ^ilue'of our exports- to 
liussia. It greatly exceecfg what; we send tc China, and does not fall 
far short pf our exports to China and Japan together. H^is just as 
mifch as we*send‘to our owju Dominion of Canada. € , * 

* In face of such figure a? thesd the irqportanee of foreign colonial 
markets cannot be questioned. k , , t 

And further, they are increasing markets, not declining markets. 
This statement thardly ‘ appears to* be borne t out by tfye above 
figures, but tlie apparent foiling oft is entirely due to a reduction in 
our exports to the Spanish colonies, owing no* doubt to the insurrec¬ 
tion in Cuba and disturbances in the Philippines^. Our exports to 
the colonies of France, Portugal anti Ifollan'd all 4 show an increase 
during the last quinquennia^, period. 


■ Only exports are dealt with because they alone are* directly effected by tariffs. 
* Tonis is not included. 
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This will be made clear by the following table: 



Annual Average for 
Period 1881 to 1886 

Annual Aved^Stor 
P^jiod 18ft||-Si8»0 

Annual Average for 
PesWifaU to 1B96 

m 

French possessions * . • * 

Dutch ,, . * , 

Portuguese „ 

Spanish „ 

Danish „ s . 

German „ 

, * * • 

• £ 

*808,620 

9,212,069 

648,696 

4*090,606 

174,317 

t- 

708,808 
1,882,814 
787,14P 
, 4,047,630 
98,171 

4 — • 

£ 

• 960,841 
2,372,476 
941,270 
3,410,547 
68.888 
t - 


Excluding Tunis. 

• • 


t No reliable record. 

• m 

Comparing the last* quinquefinial period with the period 1881 to 
1885, the money value of our annual exports to French possessions 
has increased from IT 1 'to 18 per cent., that to Butch possessions 
about 7 per cent., and that to Portuguese possessions about 45 per 
cent. Taking the t\ree groups of colopies together, the latest period 
shows an increase of 16 per cent, upon ohe earliest. And‘this 
increase has taken place ir face of steady and continuous fall in 
prices. 5 , 

In our exports to t*he colonies of Spain there is a decline of about 
15 per cent., but this, as already stated, is mainly due to the war in 
Cuba, which has seriously impaired the fortunes of that island, and 
to the disturbed state of the Philippines, where trade has greatly 
suffered. 

In confirmation of this view it may be stated that the exports of 
.other European countries to Spanish possessions during the same 
period have declined considerably. But for these untoward circum¬ 
stances it is fair to assume that our exports to the Spanish colonies 
would have held their own. 

The Danish West Indian Islands, which constitute the colonial 
possessions of Denmark, do not apparently afford an expansive 
market for our corryneree. The totals of our exports to these islands 
..re. not large, but the tailing 5 off during the last two quinquennial 
periods is very heavy. 1 am not able to explain the cause of this 
falling off, but that it is nor due to the action of a customs tariff c^s- 
criminating in favour of the mother country is clearly proved by the 
figures of Denmark’s own exports to her colonies during the same 

• j * ■ ■ * 

period. * 

Total Value of Danish Frports to Da.iijsh West Indies • 


Annual Average for Period 
1881 to 1888 

16,160 


Aunu.il Avcrrge for Perio ’ 
1888 to 1890 

£ 

71,700 


Annual Average for Period 
1890 to 189S 


18,746 (about) 


r> Lest it should be said that perhaps ihe latest period corresponds with a period 
of general inflation, I call attention to the tact that on the contrary the years 1891 
to 1895 were years of declining exports in our general foreign trade. 

6 These figures, which aie only approximate, are taken from the 'Statistical 
Abstract for the principal and other Foreign Countries,' issued by the Board of Trade. 
You XU—No. 244 • 8 X 






There is certainly no sign here of the Banish exports being swollen 
by trade diverted from Great Britain. 

Of onr trade with German colonies* there are no reliable returns 
for the fifteen years with which I am' dealing. However important 
and dangerous Germany may be as *a rival in the markets of the 
world, up to the present her colonial activity has been more tire¬ 
some and embarrassing to diplomatists than to traders. Her 
acquisitions are too recent for them to afford any profitable illustra¬ 
tion of the effeccs of tariffs upon trade. „ * 

Foreign colonies fall naturally and obviously into two groups: 

(1) The old and long settled colonies, such as those of Holland, 

Spain, and some of, the most important settlements of Frsfnce and 
Portugal.. ,, 

(2) The more recently acquired possessions of France and Germany, 
and any other actively colonising power. 

A glance at the above table will show how valuable our trade is 
with these old colonies. The possessions of Spain take almost as 
much from us as Spain herself. Our exports to the Dutch East 
Indies are greater than our exports to the . Austrian Empire. Still 
these colonies are like the older countries of the world. They have 
been exploited for a long time. We do not expect a rapid and 
striking development of British commerce with them any more than 
with the mother 'countries. It is interesting and gratifying to know 
that they do continue to afford us valuable and, on the whole, not 
declining markets. 

But the main interest and importance of an examination such as 
this lies not with them but with the n%w ,ard undeveloped territories 


which European powfers in dhr own ,day keep, on adding 11 to their 
possessions. Are they practically lost to British trade or are they 
not*? It is with this questiofi that I am most’concemed. 

In the present state^of the world, European powers can only add 
to their colonial possessions ih t\vo ways. They may encroach Upon 
the more or less ^.civilised and settled territory of the enfeebled 
Oriental* states, as for instance the French ifaVe done ii> Tunis and 
Indo-China, or as we OuVSelves have jdone in Zanzibar—veiling 
exclusive® influence under the tifte* of protectorates—or they may 
afinex out and out the "lands of barbarops peoples;*as most of the 
European states have dofle* in Africa, and* elsewhere. In the first 
case it is probable, and fn^he second\t is posable, that British traders 
may already be doing business with th* territory which falls under 
foreign influence. It so happens that the Fj*eftch possessions include 
instances of both kinds,* and *th^t they h^ve.been in existence 
long enough to give at all events‘some* indication of what is likely 
to be the effect of fpreigrt occupation upon Great Britain’s trade 
with those lands. For instance there is the Sta^p of Tunis, with 
which we were carrying on a considerable trade before the French 


declared their protectorate in 1881. Aftef that event, it need hardly 









